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—— 

Bb Joseph Addison Alexander, the able and learned author of this Com- 
mentary, the great work of his life, died at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 
20th January 1860, having been born at Philadelphia in April 1809. The 
unexpected death of one so eminent and useful, produced a profound sen¬ 
sation throughout the American States. u Devout men carried him to his 
burial, and made- great lamentation over him/ 8 As the son of an accom¬ 
plished father, the Eev. Dr Archibald Alexander, Joseph Addison enjoyed 
tim best of intellectual and spiritual training. His scholarship was pre¬ 
cociously developed, for, at fourteen years of age, he had read through the 
Koran in the original Arabic. The other oriental tongues he mastered at a 
very early period; and he also acquired, in the course of his Academic 
curriculum, a profound acquaintance with the classical languages, and an 
intimate familiarity with most of the modern tongues of Europe. On the 
very day before his death, he enjoyed his usual portion of Scripture in the 
six languages in which it had been his daily habit to read it. He was, in 
1885, chosen by the General Assembly Associate Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and he had 
already been, for some years, Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages 
in the College of New Jersey. In 1851, he was transferred to the chair of 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical History, and in 1859 his Professorate received 
the title of the chair of Hellenistic and New Testament literature. We 
need not say that Dr Alexander nobly and successfully 'discharged the duties 
of his office infecting the students with his own enthusiasm, and setting 
before them, in his prelections, a model of clear and manly statement, and 
of industrious and learned research. He was a preacher, too, of no com¬ 
mon stamp, and his sermons published since his death give proof of his 
clearness, eloquence, and power, in applying as well as in expounding 
evangelical truth. His expositions of the Psalms, Mark, Acts, and a portion 
of Matthew (this last labour being interrupted by his death), are specimens 
of lucid, sound, and popular commentary. His colleague Dr Hodge, in an 
address to the General Assembly in 1860, justly said of him, « I regard Dr 
Joseph Addison Alexander as incomparably the greatest man I ever knew, 
--■as incomparably the greatest man our chureh has ever produced.” But 
his crowning labour, his imperishable monument, is his Commentary on 
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Isaiali. He had made some progress in revisal for a second edition, and 
some scores of corrections and improvements made by himself on Ins own 
copy have been collected by a scholarly friend and transmitted to us* 
These have ’been incorporated in this present edition, which may there¬ 
fore be said to contain its eminent author’s latest emendations. 

The repnblication of this Commentary in the present form will, it is 
hoped, prove an acceptable present to the Biblical students of this count!\ * 
for it occupies an independent place among the minacious expositions ot the 
evangelical Prophet, which have appeared in earlier or more recent times 
in Holland, Germany, England, and America. The two ponderous follow 
of Yitringa bear upon them the evidence of severe study, prodigious in¬ 
dustry, vast learning, and unflinching orthodoxy. "Yet they are. essential!} 
Dutch in their structure—solid, cumbrous, and prolix ; Hiill* in their ar¬ 
rangement, tedious in their details, and copious to satiety In the miscellane¬ 
ous references and disquisitions with which they are loaded. The views 
advanced in them are more bulky than tasteful, the arguments offered mom 
numerous than strong, and while at times there is a spirited appreciation 
of a splendid symbol or a glowing parallelism, the author was too phlegmatic 
to be thrilled from sympathy with the prince of Hebrew bards; too much 
engaged in polemical disquisitions and recondite senses to waste time in 
expressing his slow and unwieldy emotions. The Commentary of Qmmim 
occupies a place of no mean dignity. Its faithful adherence to the Muso 
retie text, its sound grammatical notations, its clear and shrewd analysis of 
syntactic difficulties, its happy surmises in cases of acknowledged dubiety, 
and its fulness of archaeological lore, have conferred upon it a European 
celebrity. But these literary virtues are more than counterbalanced by its 
obtrusive neology, its occasional levity, its low and perverted notions of Urn 
theocracy, its melancholy denial of prophetic inspiration and foresight, and 
its virulent hostility to the leading doctrine of a Messiah. The merits of 
this masterly Treatise are also lessened by its restless employment of tho 
“higher criticism,” for the purpose of impugning tho integrity of Isaiah, 
and of so dismembering the book of his oracles, that the larger portion of 
them are branded as the anonymous productions of a later age, which nought 
in vain to disguise its intellectual poverty by a patriotic, i mi latum of Urn 
fresher writings of an earlier period. It would bo a woful day for Christen¬ 
dom, if the question, as to what are and what are not tho genuine remains 
of the son of Amoz, were to be left for Anal decision to the morbid subjre 
tivity and capricious mania of German unbelief. 

The refined taste and classical acquirements of Bishop Lowth are seen in 
the many beautiful references and apposite illustrations which adorn to pm 
fusion his popular work. But the reckless treatment which ho applied to 
the text in his repeated and superfluous alterations and suggestions with’ 
out evidence or necessity, mars the utility of the scanty exegesis which k 
contained in Ms Commentary. The volume of the late Dr Itm&mm of 
Highbury is of great merit and ripe scholarship, and commends 
as the result of skilful and sanctified erudition. It often suggest# 
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to discover the truth, if in any case it fail to reveal It. Yet, with all its 
perspicuity, Its brevity or curtness Is a marked defect. On many points, 
In connection with which acute and sagacious decisions are given, we 
long for a fuller statement of those philological principles by which the 
critic has been guided, and a more minute enumeration of those objec¬ 
tions to his own views which are often dismissed with a simple allusion to 
their existence, or are set aside with the bare mention of their age, author¬ 
ship, and valueless character. Mr Barnes of Philadelphia has compiled 
three excellent volumes of Notes on Isaiah with no little dexterity and success. 
But these annotations, from their very nature, do not come into competition 
with the Commentary of Professor Alexander. We have classed together 
only the more prominent Works on Isaiah for the sake of a brief compari¬ 
son, and we deem it unnecessary to place on such a list the productions 
of Hitzig or Hendewerk, Knobel or Ewald, Dreehsler or Umbreit, Jenour 
or Stock, Noyes or Macculloeh. 

We do not, however, mean to make this republished Exposition the 
theme of unqualified or indiscriminate eulogy. No one, indeed, saw Its 
defects more readily than did its author himself, and no one could be more 
prompt to acknowledge or correct them, for with all his gifts and greatness he 
had the simplicity and candour of a child. Yet we reckon it among the best 
Commentaries on Isaiah of any age or in any language. ' It embodies in 
it the fruits of many years of continuous toil and research, and its size gives 
it the advantage of a gratifying fulness. Professor Alexander possessed 
consummate scholarship. He discovers intimate acquaintance with the 
nicer peculiarities of Hebrew philology, in its tenses, particles, and more 
delicate combinations; and at the same time possesses no little relish for 
the aesthetic element—the buds and blossoms of oriental poetry. His 
unfailing stores of auxiliary erudition are ever at disciplined command, and 
are applied with eminent judgment. The value of his publication is also 
enhanced by the excellent synoptical accounts of the labours and opinions 
of former and contemporary authors, which are to be found under almost 
every verse. The Work is pervaded also by a sound exegetical spirit; the 
spirit of one who had been “ baptized into Christ.’ 5 For his daily study 
of the Bible was never to him a mere professional occupation. 

Interesting views of the nature of prophecy in itself, and in its relations 
as well to the Jewish Commonwealth as to the Church of the Redeemer, 
abound in the following pages. The reveries of Teutonic criticism are 
unsparingly held up to scorn, and the “ old paths” are proved to be still 
the safest and best. The Exposition is free from extraneous matter. It 
has no digressions; no learned lumber obstructs the reader’s way with its 
conceited and multifarious curiosities. The principles which the author 
has laid down for his own guidance in the extreme literalness of his ver¬ 
sion, are sometimes followed, however, with such rigidness and system as 
might afford facetious remarkings to any, satirical reviewer. This pecu¬ 
liarity, however, some may consider no blemish, but may rather hail it as 
an improvement. In one word, this Transatlantic Commentary is cautious 
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and reverent In its textual criticism,—in its habitual demeanour towaida 
toe “ words which the Holy Ghost teftcheth." It is no less expert, ao 
curate, and felicitous in its philology, basing it on tho acknowledged Jaw* 
of mind and principles of language. Its hermeneutical canons are always 
sagacious and in general correct, while the exegesis is disfmgiushed by 
its harmony and vigour, and relieved by its exalted and luminous court p- 
tions. Nevertheless wo are not so sanguine as to anticipate for Urn author 
whom we have been honoured to introduce, that his readers will wxmm! 
to alibis hypotheses, or will be converted to his marked and favourin' 
interpretations of those paragraphs and sections, tho precise mousing and 
fulfilment of which are in the present day topics of keen and pmfroeh d 
controversy. 

This edition has been printed with great care. The editor 1 ms read all 
the sheets with attention as they passed through the press, and has correct rd 
very many errors, both in the Hebrew and English text, of the Anmrinm 
original Alexander’s Isaiah has already taken its own plan) in the front 
rank of biblical works; and our belief is that a “ Contribution *' m dm 
tinguished by its learning and piety will be cordially welcomed ami speedily 
naturalised among us. May the inspired classics always engage t hat- 
admiration which they so justly merit for their originality ami toslliihlitew, 
their simplicity and pathos, their magnificent imagery and varied mimic, 
But, above all, may they attract the living faith of every admirer to those 
blessed truths and promises which they have been so wisely and graciously 
employed to reveal to a fallen and dying world, for the old prophetic harp 
was tuned to the utterance of the noblest thoughts and mysteries, tlm 
majesty, unity, and spirituality of Jehovah, the holiness of his law, the in* 
finitude of Ms love, and the might, triumphs, and wonders of that covenant 
by which our apostate race is to be reclaimed and glorified. 


'Glasgow, 13 Lansdowne Ceescent, 
January I860. 


JOHN KA01K. 
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To prevent misapprehension, and facilitate the use of the following work, 
some explanation may be needed with respect to its design and execution. 
The specific end at which it aims is that of making the results of philo¬ 
logical and critical research available for purposes of practical utility. In 
attempting to accomplish this important purpose, it was soon found indis¬ 
pensable to fix upon some definite portion of the reading public, whose 
capacities, acquirements, and wants might be consulted in determining the 
form and method of the exposition. Some learned and ingenious works in 
this department have been rendered to a great extent practically useless, by 
the want of a determinate fitness for ahy considerable class of readers, being 
at once too pedantic for the ignorant, and too elementary for the instructed. 
In the present case there seemed to be some latitude of choice, and yet hut 
one course on the whole advisable. Works exclusively adapted to the use 
of profound orientalists and biblical scholars .are almost prohibited .among 
ourselves at present, by the paucity of competent writers and congenial 
readers. Works designed for the immediate use of the unlearned must of 
necessity be superficial and imperfect, and are proved by experience to be 
not the most effective means of influencing even those for whom they are 
expressly written. The obscurer parts of Scripture, or at least of the Old 
Testament, can he most effectually brought to bear upon the popular mind 
by employing the intermediate agency of an intelligent and educated 
ministry. The people may be best taught in such cases through their 
teachers, by furnishing a solid scientific basis for their popular instructions. 
Under the influence of these considerations an attempt has here been made 
to concentrate and economise the labours of the ministry in this field, by 
affording them a partial suecedaneum for many costly books, and enabling 
them to profit by the latest philological improvements and discoveries, 
without the inconveniences and even dangers which attend a direct resort 
to the original authorities. 

What has now been said will explain a feature of the plan, which might 
at first sight seem to be at variance with the ultimate design of the whole 
work, to wit, the exclusion of the practical element, or rather of its formal 
exhibition in the shape of homiletical and doctrinal reflections. A work 
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upon Isaiah so constructed as to constitute a series of lectures or expository 
sermons, instead of doing for the clergy what they need and what they wish, 
would be attempting to do for them that which they can do far better for 
themselves, by presenting one of the many forms in which the substance 
of the book may be employed for the instruction and improvement of their 
people. The effect of this consideration is enhanced by an impression, 
which the author’s recent labours have distinctly made upon hie mind, 
that much of the fanciful and allegorical interpretation heretofore current 
has arisen from a failure to discriminate sufficiently between the province of 
the critical interpreter, and that of the expository lecturer or preacher; the 
effect of which has been to foist into the Scriptures, as a part of their 
original and proper sense, a host of applications and accommodations, which 
have no right there, however admissible and even useful in their proper 
place. Let the professional interpreter content himself with furnishing 
the raw material in a sound and merchantable state, without attempting to 
prescribe the texture, colour, shape, or quantity of the indefinitely varied 
fabrics into which it is the business of the preacher to transform it. From 
these considerations it will be perceived that the omission now in question 
has arisen, not merely from a want of room, and not at all from any dis¬ 
regard to practical utility, but on the contrary, from a desire to promote if 
in the most effectual manner. 

Another point, which may he here explained, is the relation of the fol¬ 
lowing commentary to the authorised English Version of Isaiah. It was 
at first proposed to make the latter the immediate basis of the exposition, 
simply calling in the aid of the original to rectify the errors, or dear tip 
the obscurities of the translation. The primary reason for abandoning this 
method was its tendency to generate an indirect and circuitous method of 
interpretation. A still higher motive for the change was afforded by its 
probable effect in promoting thorough biblical learning, and discouraging 
the sluggish disposition to regard the common version as the ultimate 
authority, and even to insist upon its errors or fortuitous peculiarities as 
parts of a divine revelation. The contrary disposition to depreciate the 
merits of the English Bible, by gratuitous departures from its form or sub¬ 
stance, is comparatively rare, and whore it .does exist is to bet corrected, 
not by wilful ignorance, but by profound and discriminating knowledge of 
the version and original. The practical conclusion in the present case, has 
been to make the Hebrew text exclusively the subject of direct interpretation, 
but at the same time to give the common version all the prominence to 
which it is entitled by its intrinsic excellence, and by its peculiar interest 
and value to the English reader. It may be thought that the shortest and 
easiest method of accomplishing this object would have been that adopted by 
Maurer, Knobel, and some other writers, who, without giving any continu¬ 
ous version of the text, confine their comments to its difficult expressions. 
It was found upon experiment, however, that much circumlocution might 
be spared in many cases by .a., simple version, or at most by an explanatory 
paraphrase. A literal translation of the. whole text has therefore beet 
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incorporated in the present Work, not as a mere appendage or aceompani- 
ment, much less as a substitute or rival of the common version, which is 
too completely in possession of the public ear and niemory to be easily 
displaced even if it were desirable, but simply as a necessary and integral 
part of the interpretation. The grounds of this arrangement will be stated 
more fully in the Introduction, of which it may as well be said in this place 
as in any other, that it makes no pretensions to the character of an ex¬ 
haustive compilation, but is simply, as its name imports, a preparation 
for what follows, consisting partly in preliminary statements, partly in 
general summaries, the particulars of which are scattered through the 
exposition. 

Another question, which presented itself early in the progress of the 
Work was the question whether it should be a record of the author’s indi¬ 
vidual conclusions merely, or to some extent a history of the interpretation. 
The only argument in favour of the first plan was the opportunity which it 
afforded of including all Isaiah in a single volume. As to economy of time 
and labour, it was soon found that as much of these must be expended on 
a simple statement of the true sense as would furnish the materials for a 
synopsis of the different opinions. The latter method was adopted, there¬ 
fore, not merely for this negative reason, but also for the sake of the addi¬ 
tional interest imparted to the Work by this enlargement of the plan, and 
the valuable antidote to exegetical extravagance and crudity, afforded by a 
knowledge of earlier opinions and even of exploded errors. 

These advantages were reckoned of sufficient value to be purchased even 
by a sacrifice of space, and it was therefore determined to confine the pre¬ 
sent publication to the Earlier Prophecies (Chaps. I.-XXXIX.), the rest 
being reserved to form the subject of another volume. The separation was 
the more convenient, as the Later Prophecies (Chaps. XL,—LXYI.) are now 
universally regarded as a continuous and homogeneous composition, requir¬ 
ing in relation to its authenticity a special critical investigation.* 

But although it was determined that the Work should be historical as 
well as exegetical, it was of course impossible to compass the whole range 
of writers on Isaiah, some of whom were inaccessible, and others wholly 
destitute of anything original, and therefore without influence upon the 
progress of opinion. This distinction was particularly made in reference 
to the older writers, while a more complete exhibition was attempted of the 
later literature. Some recent writers were at first overlooked through 
accident or inadvertence, and the omission afterwards continued for the 
sake of uniformity, or as a simple matter of convenience. Some of these 
blanks it is proposed to fill in any further prosecution of the author’s plan. 
The citation of authorities becomes less frequent and abundant, for the most 
part, as the Work advances, and the reader is supposed to have become 
familiar with the individual peculiarities of different interpreters, as well as 

* [The original American edition thus described, and published at different 
times, formed two volumes of unequal size, and that division of volumes, the result 
of necessity, has therefore not been followed in the present reprint.] 
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with, the way in which they usually group themselves in schools and part iw, 
after which it will he generally found sufficient to refer to aokimvHM<owi 
leaders, or the authors of particular interpretations. The prominent pi vt it 
to the modern German writers has arisen not from choice hut from 
sity, because their labours have been so abundant, because their infnmmv 
is so extensive, and because one prominent design of the whole \\ ork is io 
combine the valuable processes and products of the new i>bilolog\ with 
sounder principles of exegesis. Hence too the constant eflort, t.o expmrmi 
the book with scrupulous adherence to the principles and usages of Ifrlnvw 
syntax as established by the latest and best writers. The refoivnro io par¬ 
ticular grammars was gradually discontinued and exchanged for explanations 
in my own words, partly for want of a conventional standard alike famimn- 
to my readers and myself, partly because the latter method was soon fmmd 
upon experiment to be the most effectual and satisfactory in reference in 
the object which 1 had in view. * 

The appearance of the Work lias been delayed by various causes, but 
above all, by a growing sense of its difliculfy and of mrapaeity to do tf 
justice, together with a natural reluctance to confess how little after ail has 
been accomplished. To some it will probably be no eonmirudafam .»!' He* 
work to say that its author has considered it his duty to record the failure 
as well as the success of exegetieal attempts, and to avoid the presumption 
of knowing everything as well as the disgrace of knowing nothing. His 
deliberate conclusion from the facts with which he has become acquainted 
in the prosecution of his present task, is that quite as mind} error has 
arisen from the effort to know more than is revealed, as from the failure to 
apply the means of illustration which are really at our disposal. Ah mi- 
vantages arising from delay in this ease may be mentioned, noun* additional 
maturity of judgment, and the frequent opportunity of re-eojmidoration with 
the aid of contemporary writers on Isaiah, of whom seven have appeniml 
since this hook was projected, besides several auxiliary works of givat. nstpnr 
tanee, such as Furst’s Concordance, Nordheimers Grammar, Jiaveriiiidda In • 
troduction, Robinson’s Palestine, the later numbers of GeseniuH’s Thesaurus, 

, ahd the last edition of his Manual Lexicon. It is proper to add, tbuf 
although the plan was formed, and the collection of materials begun more 
than ten years ago, the Work has been wholly, and scum,* parts of it re* 
peatedly, reduced to writing as it passed through the press. The mlvam 
tages thus secured of being able to record the last impressions, mid to make 
use of the latest helps, has this accompanying inconvenience, Unit change 
insensibly took place in the details of the execution, tending to impair its 
uniform^ without affecting its essential character. To such external 
blemishes it is of course unnecessary to invito attention by any more par* 
ticular description or apology. 

Since the printing of the volume was completed, the typographical errors 
have been found to be more numerous,.'than was expected, although for tim 
most part less injurious to the work than discreditable to the author who 
is justly accountable for this defect, on account of the very imperfect stain 
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m which the manuscript was furnished to the printer. Instead of resorting 
to the usual apologies of distance from the press, and inexperience in the 
business, or appealing to the fact that the sheets could be subjected only 
once to his revision, he prefers to throw himself upon the candour and in¬ 
dulgence of his readers, and especially of those who have experienced the 
same mortification. 

* * * * « * 

[The lacuna indicated by these asterisks is merely a brief list of Errata, 
which have of course been corrected in the present reprint.] 

The want of uniformity too in the insertion or omission of the Hebrew 
points is certainly a blemish, but will not, it is hoped, occasion any serious 
inconvenience, even to the inexperienced reader. It arose from the acci¬ 
dental combination of two different methods, each of which has its advan¬ 
tages, the one as being more convenient for beginners, the other as favouring 
the useful habit of deciphering the unpointed text, and rendering typogra^ 
phieal correctness more attainable. 

Princeton, April 20. 1848. 



This Volume * is a sequel to the one which appeared about a year ago, 
under the title of The Earlier Prophecies, the two together forming a con* 
tinuous Commentary on Isaiah. While the same plan has been here retained 
without alteration, I have aimed at greater uniformity of execution, as 
well as a more critical selection of materials. The reasons for a separate 
investigation of these later chapters have been stated in the introduction 
to the other volume. In addition to the authors there enumerated, 1 have 
carefully compared the English Version and remarks of Noyes (second 
edition, Boston, 1843), and die Gyro-jesaianischm Weimtyuwjen of Bock 
(Leipzig, 1844); the first of which, though elegant and scholar-like, is too 
closely modelled on G-esenius to afford much new matter, and the other is 
remarkable chiefly for the boldness of its ultra-rationalistic doctrines, and 
the juvenile flippancy with which they are expressed. Of both these works 
occasional citations will be met with in the present volume. 

,In the exposition of the last seven chapters, too polemical an attitude, 
perhaps, has been assumed with respect to a distinguished living writer. 
Dr Henderson, to whose abilities and learning I have elswewlmre emlen- 
voured to do justice. The prominence here given to his hook hm arisen 
from his happening to be not only.the best but the sole ropniwintativu of 
certain views among the professed expounders of Isaiah. Ah to the ques¬ 
tion in dispute, the ground which I have taken and endeavoured to «tam¬ 
tam is the negative position that the truth of these “ exceeding groat and 
precious promises 55 is not suspended on the future restoration of the* Jews 
to Palestine, without denying such a restoration to ho possible or pro¬ 
mised elsewhere. 


In this, as well as in the other Volume, I may possibly have pushed the 
rule of rigorous translation to an extreme; but if so, it is an extreme from 
which recession is much easier and safer than recovery front that of laxity 
and vagueness. By the course thus taken, I am not without Ittipe that 

[# This is the Preface prefixed by the Author to his second volume, which ho 
designated The Later Prophecies of Isaiah.—-E d,] 
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some light may be thrown upon the darker parts of Hebrew Grammar, and 
especially the ’doctrine of the tenses, which can never be completely solved 
except by a laborious induction of particulars. While I deem it proper to 
observe that 1 have read only two sheets of the volume during its progress 
through the press, I am happy to add, that it has passed through the hands 
of Mr W. W. Turner, to whom so many other works in this department are 
indebted for the accuracy of their execution. 

1 have still kept steadily in view, as my immediate readers, to whose 
wants the work must be adapted, clergymen and students of theology con¬ 
sidered as the actual or future teachers of the church. Through them I 
may perhaps indulge the hope of doing something to promote correct 
opinions and a taste for exegetical pursuits, as means of intellectual and 
spiritual culture, even though this should prove to be my last as well as 
first contribution to the stores of sacred learning. 

Princeton, March 20. 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE EARLIER PROPHECIES, CHAPS. I.-XXX1X. 

The English words prophet, prophesy, and prophecy, have long been appro¬ 
priated, by established usage, to the prediction of future events. To pro¬ 
phesy, according to the universal.acceptation of the term, is to foretell, and 
a prophet is one who does or can foretell things yet to come. This re¬ 
stricted application of the terms in question has materially influenced the 
interpretation of the prophetic scriptures by modern and especially by Eng¬ 
lish writers. It is necessary, therefore, to compare the common use of these 
expressions with the corresponding terms in Greek and Hebrew. 

The Greek vrgopjjrfis (from wgopjj/*/) is used in the classics not only to 
denote specifically a foreteller, but more generally an authoritative speaker 
in the name of God, in which sense it is applied to the official expounders 
of the oracles, and to poets as the prophets of the muses, i. e, as speaking in 
their name, at their suggestion, or by their inspiration. This latitude of 
meaning, in the classical usage of the term, agrees exactly with its appli¬ 
cation in the Greek of the New Testament, not only to those gifted with the 
knowledge of futurity, but in a wider sense to inspired teachers or expounders 
of the will of God in the primitive church. It is evident, therefore, that 
our prophet, prophesy, and prophecy, are much more restricted in their im¬ 
port than the Greek words from w r hich they are derived, as employed both 
by the classical and sacred writers. 

It may be said, however, that in this restricted usage we adhere to the 
primary and proper import of the terms, as the ergo in ergopjj/w and wgopqri jc, 
no less than the pree in pmdico, must have originally signified before, L e . 
beforehand. Even this might he plausibly disputed, as the primary sense 
of vgo would seem to be not temporal but local, the idea of priority in time 
being given by the best lexicographers as secondary to that of antece¬ 
dence or priority in place, in which case the particle in composition may 
have originally signified, not so much the futurity of the things declared, 
as the authority of the person who declared them. (Compare wgos ffrojg, 
vgoYardftmg, antistes, prrntor, pmfectus, foreman.) But even granting that 
the obvious and common supposition is correct, viz., that the ergo in v-gopy/Ai 
and its derivatives has primary reference to time, the actual extension of 
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ibe terms to other authoritative declarations, and especially to those made 
in the name of God, is clear from the usage "both of the classics and *>f the 
New Testament. Looking merely to these sources of elucidation, we might 
still assert with confidence, that the modern use ol the words pfophet and 
pvophecij is more restricted than that of the Greek terms from which they 
are derived. 

But this is a very small part of the evidence on which the aihrimilum 
rests. The prophets, of whom the New Testament chiefly speaks, art? not 
heathen prophets, nor even the vgotprirai ,of the apostolic churches, hut the 
prophets of the old dispensation. The terms applied to them must, thmv- 
ibre be interpreted, not merely by a reference to etymology, or to classical 
usage, or to that of the New Testament itself, but by an appeal to the, import 
and usage of the Hebrew terms, which the Greek ones are designed to re¬ 
present. As soon as we resort to this sort of illustration, the doubt which 
seemed to overhang the question, when considered as a question ot Gmek 
usage, disappears. We have here no probabilities to balance as to the 
primary import of a particle, no extension of the meaning of the whole won3 
to account for or explain away. The etymology of and the cognate 
verbal forms, makes it impossible to look upon foresight or predict inn as 
their primary and necessary import. The only derivation, winch can now 
be regarded as philologicaliy tenable, is that which makes the word origi¬ 
nally signify tho act of pouring forth or uttering, a, natural figure in all 
languages for speech, and more especiallyi.br public, solemn, and continuous 
discourse. In actual usage, the Hebrew words are admitted by modern 
writers of all schools and creeds to signify specifically one who speaks (or 
the act of speaking) for God, not only in his name and by his authority, hut 
Under his influence, in other words, by divine inspiration. The precise 
meaning of the noun is clear from Exod. vii. 1, where the Lord says 
unto Moses, See, I have made thee a pod to Pharaoh , and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet, i. e. thy interpreter, thy organ of communication. {See 
Gesenius’s Thesaurus, s. v. Tho etymology proposed by IL-.dslob, 

which gives the sense of a person sprinkled or baptized with the Spirit 
of God; if it can be established, only makes the primary and essentia! n Ihr- 
ence to inspiration still more certain than the common one. Tho few de¬ 
partures from this simple elementary idea, which the lexicons still recognise, 
may all be reduced to it more easily and naturally than, to any other. For 
example, when Abraham is called a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), there is no mvd 
of diluting the sense of the expression into that of a mere friend of God, 
which is sufficiently implied in the strict and common sense of an inspired 
person. It is equally unnecessary, on tho other hand, to give the verb tho 
sense of raving- "or becoming mad, when applied to Haul (1 Ham. xviib 10), 
since it is there expressly mentioned that an, evil spirit from, (tod had mine 
upon him, so that he was really inspired, however fearful and mysterious 
the nature of the inspiration may have been. A complete induction of par¬ 
ticulars would show, with scarcely the appearance of a doubtful case or an 
exception, that the essential idea, running through the whole Hebrew usage 
of the verb and noun, is that of inspiration. The suggestion of Geseuius, 
that the verb is used exclusively in passive or reflexive forms 1 mean so, tho 
prophet was supposed to he under a controlling influence, is not improbable 
in itself, and harmonizes fully with the usage of the words as already stated. 

# Another obvious deduction from the usage of the language is, that although 
man y other terms of such perpetual occurrence, is employed both 
in a wider and a mere restricted sense, the distinction thus made is ml llmt 
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between inspiration in general and the foresight of the future in particular. 
There is probably not a single instance in which the word denotes the latter, 
except as one important function of the power which it properly describes. 
The gift of prophecy included that of prophetic foresight, but it included 
more. The prophet was inspired to reveal the will of God, to act as an 
organ of communication between God and man. The subject of the revela¬ 
tions thus conveyed "was not and could not be restricted to the future. It 
embraced the past and present, and extended to those absolute and universal 
truths which have no relation to time. This is what we should expect ct> 
priori in a divine revelation, and it is what we actually find it to contain. 
That the prophets of the old dispensation were not mere foretellers of things 
future is apparent from their history as well as from their writings. The 
historical argument is stated forcibly by Gill when he observes, that Daniel 
proved himself a prophet by telling Nebuchadnezzar what he had dreamed, 
as much as by interpreting the dream itself*; that it was only by prophetic 
inspiration that Elijah knew what Gehazi had been doing; and that the 
woman of Samaria very properly called Christ a prophet, "because he told 
her all things that ever she did. In all thes.e cases, and in multitudes of 
others, the essential idea is that of inspiration, its frequent reference to 
things still future being accidental, Le. not included in the uniform and 
necessary import of the terms. 

The restriction of these terms in modern parlance to the prediction of 
events still future has arisen from the fact that a large proportion of the 
revelations made in Scripture, and precisely those which are the most sur¬ 
prising and impressive, are of this description. The frequency of such 
revelations, and the prominence given to them, not in this modern usage 
merely, but in the word of God itself, admit of easy explanation, It is 
partly owing to the fact that revelations of the future would be naturally 
sought with more avidity, and treated with more deference, than any other 
by mankind in general. It is further owing to the fact that, of all the kinds 
of revelation, this is the one which affords the most direct and convincing 
proof of the prophet’s inspiration. The knowledge of the present or the 
past, or of general truths, might be imparted by special inspiration, but it 
might also be acquired in other ways; and this possibility of course makes 
the evidence of inspiration thus afforded more complete and irresistible than 
any other. Hence the function of foretelling what was future, although but 
a part of the prophetic office, was peculiarly conspicuous and prominent in 
public view, and apt to be more intimately associated with the office itself 
in the memory of man. 

These considerations seem sufficient to account, not only for the change 
■of meaning which the words have undergone in later usage, but also for the 
instances, if any such there bo, in which the Bible itself employs them to 
denote exclusively prophetic foresight or the actual prediction of the future. 
But there is still another reason, more important than either of these, af¬ 
forded by the fact, that the old dispensation, with all its peculiar institutions, 
was prospective in its character, a preparation for better things to come. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a part of this economy so marked and 
prominent as prophecy, should have exhibited a special leaning towards 
futurity. 

This naturally leads us from the theoretical idea of a prophet as a person 
speaking by divine authority and inspiration, to the practical consideration 
of the end or purpose aimed at in the whole prophetic institution. This was 
not merely the relief of private doubts, much less the gratification of pri- 
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vate curiosity. The gift of prophecy was closely connected with tho gouonil 
design of the old economy. The foundation of the system was the Law, as 
recorded in the five books of Moses. In that, as an epitome,. the rest ot 
the Old Testament is contained, at least as to its seminal principles. _ xlie 
single book of Deuteronomy, and that the very one with winch critical 
caprice in modern times lias taken the most liberties, exhibits specimens ot 
every style employed by the sacred writers elsewhere. Still more remark¬ 
ably is this true of the whole Pentateuch, in reference not^ineiel} to its 
manner but its matter, as comprising virtually all that is developed and 
applied to the revelations of the latter books. To make this development 
and application was the business of the prophets. The necessity ol such 
an institution was no after-thought. The law itself provides for it. I he 
promise of a prophet like unto Moses, in the eighteenth of Deuteronomy, 
according to one of its most plausible interpretations, comprehends the 
promise of a constant succession of inspired men, so far as this should be 
required by the circumstances of the people, of which succession Christ 
himself was to be the greatest. 

This promise was abundantly fulfilled. In every emergency' requiring 
such an interposition, we find prophets present and active, and in some 
important periods of the history of Israel they existed in great numbers. 
These, though not all inspired writers, were all inspired men, raised up and 
directed by a special divine influence, to signify and sometimes to execute 
the will of God in the administration of the theocracy. Joslma is expressly 
represented as enjoying such an influence, and is always reckoned in the 
Jewish tradition as a prophet. The judges who succeeded him wens all 
raised up in special emergencies, and were directed and controlled by a spe¬ 
cial divine influence or inspiration. Samuel was one of the most eminent 
prophets. After the institution of the monarchy, we read constantly of 
prophets distinct from the civil rulers. After the schism between Judah 
and Ephraim, there continued to be prophets even in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. They were peculiarly necessary there indeed, because the 
people of that kingdom were cut off from the sanctuary and its services, as 
bonds of union with Jehovah. The prophetic ministry continued through 
the Babylonish exile, and ceased some years after the restoration, in the 
person of Malachi, whom the Jews unanimously represent as the last of 
their prophets. 

In tracing this succession, it is evident that the history ailaches no im¬ 
portance to the unbroken series of incumbents,”and describes them as deriv¬ 
ing their prophetic character, not from their predecessors, but immediately 
from God. The eases of Joshua and Elisha are perhaps the only ours in 
which a prophet is expressly said to have inducted his successor into oil ice : 
and even If it could be fairly inferred from these that such was the ordinary 
practice, still the silence of the history implies that the validity of the pro¬ 
phetic ministrations was dependent upon no external rite of transfer and 
upon no unbroken continuity in the succession. This presumption is the 
stronger as a perfect series cannot be made out, even by inference and com¬ 
bination, from the recorded history, which usually speaks of the prophets 
so as to suggest the idea, not so much of an order which could never bo 
interrupted or suspended, as of one which should not wholly cease until its 
purpose was accomplished, and should never be wanting in’ any emergency 
which called for a divine interposition. In this, which is the true sense of 
the promise, it was signally fulfilled, so that although we may not be able 
to demonstrate a perpetual succession of inspired representatives or messen- 
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a eT s from God, wo can safely affirm that he never left himself without wit¬ 
ness, or his people without counsel, consolation, or reproof. 

With respect to the nature of the inspiration under which these prophets 
spoke and acted, there can he no doubt that the Bible itself represents it as 
plenary, or fully adequate to the attainment of its end (2 Tim. hi. 16; 
2 Pet" ? i. 21). Where this end was external action, it was sufficiently 
secured by the gift of courage, strength, and practical wisdom. Where the 
instruction of God’s people was the object, whether in reference to the past, 
the present, or the future ; whether in word, in writing, or in both ; whether 
for temporary ends, or with a view to perpetual preservation ; the prophets 
are cleady represented as infallible, L e. incapable of erring or deceiving, 
with respect to the matter of their revelation. How far this object was 
secured by direct suggestion, by negative control, or by .an elevating influ¬ 
ence upon the native "powers, is a question of no practical importance to 
those who hold the essential doctrine that the inspiration was in all cases 
such as to render those who were inspired infallible. . Between this suppo¬ 
sition and the opposite extreme, which. denies inspiration altogether,, or 
resolves it into mere excitement of the imagination, and the sensibilities, 
like the afflatus of a poet or an orator, there seems to be no definite and 
safe position. Either the prophets were not inspired at all in any proper 
sense, or they were so inspired as to be infallible. 

As to the "mode in which the required impression was made, it seems 
both vain and needless to attempt any definite description of it. The ulti¬ 
mate effect would he the same in any case, if not upon the prophet, upon 
those who heard or read his prophecies. Bo far as anything can be inferred 
from incidental or explicit statements of the Scripture, the most usual 
method of communication would appear to have been that of immediate 
vision, i. e. the presentation of the thing to bo revealed as if it were an 
object of sight. Tims Micaiah saw Israel scattered on the hills like .sheep 
without a shepherd (1 Kings xxii. 17), and Isaiah saw Jehovah sitting on 
a lofty throne (Isa. vi. 1). That this was the most usual mode of presenta¬ 
tion, is probable not only from occasional expressions such as those just 
quoted, but from the fact, that a very large proportion of the prophetic 
revelations arc precisely such as might he painted and subjected to the sense 
of siffht. The same conclusion is confirmed by the use of tho words seer 
and rhion as essentially equivalent to prop/* et an & prophecy. There is no 
need, however, of supposing that this method of communication, even il.it 
were the common one, was used invariably. Some things m the prophecies 
reouire us to suppose that thev were made known to the prophet just as he 
made them known to others, L e. by the simple suggestion of appropriate 
words. But this whole question is rather one of curiosity than use, even 

in reference to interpretation. 

A kindred question, but distinct from this, w that respecting the mental 
and bodily condition of tho prophet, under the influence^ of inspiration. 
Whatever \ro imagine to have been tho inode of the communication, whether 
visual or verbal, in the general or in any given case, it may still bo made a 
question whether the prophet, in receiving such commutations, was ftb 
folly in possession of his faculties, and m the exercise of sei-oo JJ. “ 
any other time; or whothor, on the contrary, he was m w . / C 

called txerasic, a state of passive subjection to a higher powo., holdm ib 
own faculties iu temporary hut complete abeyance. It is well known that 
the prophets and diviners of the heathen world, during, thou mwJ 
pretended inspiration, exhibited the outward signs of violent excitement 
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•often amounting to insanity. That this was not regarded as an accidental 
circumstance, but as a natural and necessary sign of inspiration, nan- bo 
gathered from the etymological affinity between the Greek words ^tww'sm.l 
pavia or jtuht/uu. The early Fathers uniformly speak of this maniacal 
excitement as characteristic of the heathen inspiration, whoilier real or pro- 
tended, and describe the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets as ilistinguisiied 
by the opposite peculiarities of calmness, self-possession, ami active^'infelii- 
genee. This is distinctly and repeatedly assorted by Chrysostom, Augustine 
and Jerome, who ascribes the contrary opinion to Monhiim.s ami his h,|’ 
lowers. In our own day it has been revived, not only by Gesvnius and 
others, who deny the real inspiration of the prophets, 1ml by IIcn<'slwih. V, 
who stedfastly maintains it. In the first part of liis CliristoIo-.-yi„. i, 
takes to explain the disregard of chronological relations l.v ilm o«mhcb: nod 
their fragmentary manner of exhibiting a subject, from the ec^ai v -iai • 'o 
which they uttered their predictions. This'opinion has not only been •■(- 
tacked and ridiculed by later waiters of a very dilferent school, dj^y,,j 
by others of the same school, especially by Hiiwniicfc, who, in his Inlro- 
duetion to the Old Testament (§ 199) argues at In,gib i„ favour of j|„. 
doctrine that the mental condition of the prophets i„ ivrrmng tircir hhii„. 
commnnieauions cannot have been a morbid one. The mosl >■, rious older 
_ion to the theory of Hengstenberg, besides its opposition io lb,, y, 

? 6nt ,.°,{ tho m CVC1 'J age, and its apparent dcromuion from ib," 

dignity of the prophetic character, are, the want of any (dear sunoorl' in 
Scnpture, and the inutility of such a supposition to attain the end 11 y]j;,.i, 
he mms, _andw-hieh mayjust as well he answered l,y snpposi,,! fhd Ibr 
pceahaimes ascribed io the extraordinary slate of iiis|ii>-od wri.r" « 

cation itself. If they bring remote events into juxtaposition Ibr s 
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extent and manner of their iirhuence, in this respect, depended on the 
character of the rulers, the state of affairs, and the nature of the messages 
which they were commissioned to deliver. As a class, the prophets influ¬ 
enced the government, not by official formal action, but as special mes¬ 
sengers from God, by whom he was represented in particular emergencies, 
and°whose authority could neither be disputed nor resisted by any nmgis- 
trate without abjuring the fundamental principles of the.theocracy. ®J en 
the apostate Mugs of Israel acknowledged the divine legation of the prophets 

of Jehovah. . , , 

The opinion that the priestly and prophetic functions were regarded as 
identical, or commonly united in the same persons under the theocracy, is 
wholly destitute of scriptural foundation. It is no doubt true that priests 
mivht he inspired, and that the High Priest may have been so always ex 
officio. Two of the most eminent prophets (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) were 
unquestionably priests. But the sacerdotal and prophetic offices,, as^ such, 
were perfectly distinct, as well in function as in purpose, being instituted 
to promote the same great end in different ways, the one by maintaining 
the symbolical and sacramental forms of the theocracy, the other by correct¬ 
ing their abuse, and keeping constantly in view their spiritual import and 
design, as shadows of good things to come. „ . 

The relation of the prophets to the people and the manner of then inter¬ 
course appear to have been subject to no uniform and.no rigid law. From 
Elijah’s hairy dress and John the Baptist’s imitation of it, some have hastily 
inferred that the prophets were commonly distinguished by a peculiar dress 
and an ascetic mode of life. Whether the same conclusion can be dram 
from the sackcloth mentioned in Isaiah xx. 2, is considered doubtful., dhe * 
truth appears to be, that from the very nature of the prophetic ministry it 
was exempted from the rules of rigid outward uniformity. Lichhorn has 
justly mentioned as a characteristic difference between the heathen ana the 
Jewish prophets, that whereas the former tried to enhance their authority 
by darkness and seclusion and mysterious accompaniments, the latter 
moved among the people without any such factitious advantages. . 

With respect to tlio promulgation and preservation of the prophecies, there 
have been various opinions and many fanciful conjectures. Some suppose 
the prophets to have been a kind of demagogues or popular orators, whose 
speeches, unless previously prepared, wore afterwards recorded bythem=olve. 
or others. Another supposition is that the prophets were inspired writers, 
and that their prophecies were published only as written compositions. A 
distinction as to this point has by some been drawn between the earlier and 
the later prophets. From the death of Moses to the accession of ^zziah, a 
period of nearly seven hundred years, a large proportion of. the prophets a e 
supposed to have performed their functions orally and withom leavm any 
thing on record; whereas after that period they were led to act not only 
the present but tho future. We have no cause to doubt, however, that we 
now have in possession all that was written aforetime for our » »£• 
And in the case of any prophecy, the question whether it was orally dehvmed 
before it was written is comparatively unimportant, as 
it is in its written form. The idea that the prophecies noi. . ‘ 

summaries of long discourses, is ingenious and plausible iu certain vases, 
but admits of no historical or certain demonstration. . , 

A question of more moment is that with respect to the way m which the 
writings were preserved, whether by private circulation as detached compo¬ 
sition, or by solemn enrolment and deposit m the sanctuaiy. 
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critics who dispute the integrity and genuineness of many passages lean to the 
former supposition, but the latter is unquestionably favoured by the whole 
drift of Scripture and the current of ancient usage, sacred and profane, 
with respect to ; writings which were looked upon as sacred. It may well 
be doubted whether among the ancient Hebrews there was any extensive 
circulation of books at all, and it seems to me to be as hard to disprove 
as to prove the position, that the only literature of the nation was THE 
BOOE or SCRIPTURE p|E?n) 9 which from the time of Moses was kept 
open, and in which the writings of the prophets may have been recorded 
as they were produced. At all events, it seems unreasonable and at vari¬ 
ance with the tenor of Scripture to suppose that writings held to be inspired 
were left to circulate at random and to share the fate of other compositions, 
without any effort to attest their genuineness or to secure their preservation. 

Upon this improbable hypothesis some modem critics have constructed 
a theory as to the formation of the Hebrew Canon. They suppose that 
the hooks now composing the Old^ Testament were long in circulation as 
detached compositions, or at most in small collections ; but that after the 
Babylonish exile, measures were taken to secure the national literature from 
destruction^by bringing together the most highly esteemed books then ex¬ 
tant, to which others were added from time to time until the period of the 
Maccabees. In a similar manner they account for the threefold division ox 
the Old Testament, into the Law, Prophets, and Scriptures (DW?, uyto- 
fo ^ nd Hebrew manuscripts, and referred to, not only by Philo 
and Josephus, but in the New Testament (Luke xxiv. 44). This they ac- 
count for, by supposing that the five hooks of Moses, because of their superior 
> authority were first placed together by themselves; that the earlier histories 
and prophecies were then joined in a second volume; and that a fourth was 

nf e ™™n f0r f 16 mf ept T 10 ? of books w bich might he afterwards discovered 
or^composed. The obvious design of this whole theory is to account for 
tiie admission of books into the canon, .which these critics arc unwilling to 

PsSf 6 ^ anCient? SUCh aS I>anH Esther? C1 “ Ies > ^ many of "the 

qnSSw for the toefold d ™ion, as founded on tho 

11 1 ^ different hooks. But this supposition is precluded by the 

the three divisions; Genesis in the 
Nehemiah Ruth fnd f ^ m tlle second i Chronicles, Ezra, 
Daniel is founefin Q * ^ thl t ; ^ wllich W I)e ^ded, that 

and that Jer " Propta « 

JP 2 ^ ^iform tradition of the Jews is, that the sacred books were fmollv 
collected and arranged by Ezra and his contemporaries, under the miidance 

doctors teach that if i Jfn ^P r ™iple» of the division, some of the Jewish 

de ^ rees inspiration nndcr 

&£ lasttScTj s 

snpposefthe “ale itnl ^ “ ^ ertia “ is wlich 

and the remE \o2 to ttl ^ ^ ^ fomldatio11 of tllc 
contents or the degree of insnimf ^ . n °t with respect to thoir 

their official charier i ? ^ wnters = but ™ ih respect to 

cm character, the second great drasion being appropriated to the 
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writings of men who were not only inspired hut prophets by profession, who 
possessed not only the prophetic gift but the prophetic office, while the third 
place was reserved for those who, although equally inspired, jield no stick 
station. Thus the hooks of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, having 
been composed, according to the ancient tradition, by &'*??? or official 
prophets, are prefixed to the prophecies properly so called, while the 
writings of David and Daniel, who were not such, are included in the third 

division. . , « , 

The principal difficulty in the way of this hypothesis arises trom the fact, 
that different writings of the same man, viz. Jeremiah, are found both in the 
second and third division. This single exception to the general rule has been 
accounted for by some, upon the ground, that the. book of Lamentations, 
although written by a Prophet in the strict sense, is more an expression of 
personal feeling than the other prophecies ; by others, upon the ground of 
its liturgical character, which naturally led to its insertion in the same part 
of the Canon with the Psalms. Another objection to this whole explanation 
of the threefold division has been drawn from the absence of entire uniformity 
in the application of the name to the official or professional prophet, ana 
of n.fn (seer) to an inspired person, simply as suck. The difficulty here 
referred to does not lie in the promiscuous use of vgopjrti; in the Xew Testa¬ 
ment, where David, for example, is expressly called a Prophet. This is 
sufficiently explained by the want of any Greek equivalent to seer. But t e 
same solution is not applicable to the use of both words seer and prophet, m 
the Old Testament itself, with reference to one and the same person. (A. g- 
Gad the seer, 1 Chron. xxi. 9 ; Gad the prophet, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11.) How 
far this rare departure from the usage, ought to weigh against the theory m. 
general, or how far it may be accounted for by special circumstances in the 
case of Gad, are questions which may be considered doubtful. All that need 
be affirmed is that this hypothesis respecting the division of the Hebrew 
Canon, although not susceptible of demonstration, is more satisfactory and 
probable than any other which has been proposed. 

The application of the name a'3-m?, ayioygapa or Scriptures, to the 
third division only, has been variously explained; but the simplest ana most 
natural solution is, that the first two divisions having been distinguished by 
appropriate names, the third was left in possession of that which if there 
had been no division, would have been appropriate to the whole, lira ^un¬ 
derstood, the three parts of the Canon are the Lair, the Prophets, and the 

^ In the second of these great divisions, that of the Prophets properly so 
called, a prominent place, and for the most part the first place, has been 
alvvavs held, so far as we can trace its history, by a book .bearing • ic na 
of Isaiah. A Talmudical tradition represents it as having formerly been 
preceded by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Some of the modem German vmteis 
take advantage of this statement, as a ground for the presumption tLat the 
book in its present form was not completed until after those of 
Ezekiel. This supposition, the design of which is to facilitate the 
rejection of the later prophecies, is not only an unauthorised mference from 
a fact extremely dubious at best, but at variance with the cl °® c 

of the whole canon, which we have seen to be the only well-sustained hy p 
thesis. The Talmudists themselves explain the fact which they alk e, upon 
the ground that Jeremiah and Ezekiel are for the most part minatory p - 
phets, and that the more consolatory writings of Isaian were subjoined a, 
relief and antidote. A far more probable somfaon is, that the arran 0 em » 
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in question, if It ever prevailed, arose from the intimate connection oi the 
second book of Kings with Jeremiah, and perhaps from a traditional asorip- 
tion of it to that prophet as its author. The necessity of any explanation 
seems, however, to he superseded by the doubt which overhangs ilio fact 
itself, especially when taken In connection with the uniform 3position of 
Isaiah before the other two in the most ancient manuscripts now oxtaat, 
both of the Hebrew text and of the ancient versions. 


The name Isaiah is a compound word denoting the Sal ration t>f JNiun/h, 
to which some imagine that the Prophet himself alludes in chap. viii. IS. Thu 
abbreviated form (n$$?) is never applied in Scripture to the Prophet, though 
the Rabbins employ it in titles and inscriptions. Both forms of the mune 
are applied In the Old Testament to other persons, in all which cases the 
English Torsion employs a different orthography, viz. Mud ah or Jr.udah. 
In the New Testament our Version writes the same TUaiaa, ufh*r ilu* exam¬ 
ple of the Vulgate, varying slightly from the Greek *11 iiatac, used hotls in 
the Septuagint and the New Testament. To the name of the Bropiu ! wo 
find several tijnes added that of his father Am02 which several of 

the Greek Fathers have confounded with the name of the prophet Anms 
(D 1 DJ), though they differ both in the first and last letter. This mistake, 
occasioned by the Septuagint version, which writes both names alike (’ A//V; 1, 
may be considered the more venial, as two of the latest writers on Isaiah in 


the English language have, in the very act of setting Cyril and K melons 
right, themselves committed a like error by misspelling the name Amos 
(Dim). The more ancient mistake may have been facilitated by a know¬ 
ledge of the Jewish maxim, now recorded in the Talmud, Unit whenever a 
prophet’s father is named, the father was .himself a prophet. The dews 
themselves, in this case, are contented with observing Ur* aflinitw b< hveon 
the names Amoz (fim), and Amaziah upon which ihlv graudy 

found a positive assertion that these men v ere bMhew, and lh*f i ^icb 
w r as therefore of the blood-royal, being cousin-geimail to Urn first kino 
mentioned in the opening of his prophecies. This (radii hm h;o; had mvut 
vogue among Jews and Christians, some of whom account for (he mhaniiv 
and polish of Isaiah’s manner as a natural Gleet of his nobilil v. I- is arl 
foiornately true, however, that the Jewish doctors sonn-ibo* 1 :-; invent ihefs 
for the purpose of filling up the chasms of history, and lids is espocirJk fo 
be suspected where the statement seems to rest on an avninlnhcn! com-hf 
or any other fanciful analogy. At all events, we have no wdisfucion' a , 
surance of the truth of this tradition, any more than of that which nmkos 
the prophet to have^been the father-in-law of king Manassrh. Tin iiiu.il 
probable statement is that made by one of the most learned and jndhh,m; 
oi the Rabbins (David Kirnchi), that the family and bribe io which Kami, 
belonged are now entirely unlmowm. Of Ids domestic emumsiamve 
know merely, that his wrfe and two of Ids sons arc mentioned hv Idm.eff 
(C mf- VU \ °{A 4 )> to some add a third, as W , f hail W | M .|„ W . 

lhe only hisooncal account of this Prophet is couluinol in ll, ( . 
wmch hears his name, and m the parallel passages of Second Kim*. ulii. h 
exhihit unequivocal signs ot being from the hand of the same writer, 'lhe 

0 enUT enC - 0fIsai ,f ls o™ boph wliicli is now commonly admitted b, j„. 
genuine, assigns as Lie period of Ins ministry the four successive nh-ns „f 

f e , nistoiy ot Juuali. Pho two test reigns hero mentioned were eveeed. 
mgly prosperous, mthough a change for the worse appears L> com- 
menced belore the death of Jotham, and continued il!o JiVl of 
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Ahaz bringing the state to the very verge of nun, from which it was^not 
restored to*a prosperous condition until long after the accession of H eze .^ • 
Durincr this period the kingdom of the ten tribes, which had. flourished 
greatly under Jeroboam II., for many years contemporary yith Lzziah, 
passed through the hands of a succession of usurpers, and was at length 
overthrown by the Assyrians, in the sixth year of Hezekiah s reign ovei 

JU Among the neighbouring powers, with whom Israel was more or Jess en- 
ajei in conflict during these four reigns, the most important mg. 
scene Syria, Moab, Edom, and the Philistines, who, although resident withm 
the allotted bounds of Judah, still endeavoured to maintain then’^ position a, 
an independent and a hostile nation. Bnt the foreign powers which chiefly 
influenced the condition of south-western Asia during this pmioc, ut. 

to great omp«» of m tho «* M E OT * “Xm'v So'uiS 

a ropiil succession of important conquests, the foimei h ft 

a magnitude and strength which it had not possessed ioi ages, 1 at all. 
Egypt had been subdued, at least in part, by Ethiopia; but ^ 

bv combining the forces of two great nations, had given unexampled straigtn 
£ rXopfan dynasty in ufpor Egypt 

lation between this state and Assyria naturally tended to make 
which lay between them, a theatre o war, at least at nt^ 
years Ti also led the kings of Israel and Judah to take pail m the con 
tentions "of these two great powers, and to secure 

somAi^es with Egypt against Assyria, sometimes \uth AbS}ii r -© _ 

1° “ t It was this inconstant policy that hastened the destruction of ike 
ig-tn of Bm Sn tribes, and 'exposed 

Against this policy the prophets, and es^cia ^ t sal g a j’ lying a distrust of 
God“”"roStkn°in“hidiference to the fundamental lal of the theocracy. 

because not yet permanently independent of Assyria. 

The two most' remarkable conjunctures m the history of 

ESSatts 

^TheteSli of Isaiah’s public 

said to have. written tho history of that, pu (- eonte mporary,'just as 
lie surely might have done without ^bem & s y _ _ ^ riiron xxxii* 32), 
lie may have written that of Hezriuah to a c ®L al “ statements can 

and yet have died before him. Neither o ,, Qll estion of chronology, 
be understood as throwing any light up ^ understand the first 

Most writers, both among the.Jews, and Chrmtiams ^ pizzas death 
verso of the sixth chapter as determining the yeai oi iun B 
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to be the first of Isaiah’s public ministry. Some of the Jewish writers who 
adopt this supposition, at. the same time understand TTzziah’s death to 
mean his civil death, occasioned by the leprosy with which he was smitten 
in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, for his sacrilegious invasion of tho 
house of God, so that he dwelt in a separate house until his death, There 
seems to be no sufficient ground for this explanation of the language, or for 
the alleged coincidence of the event with the twenty-fifth year of Uriah’s 
reign, any more than for the notion of the oriental Christians, that Isaiah 
was deprived of the prophetic office, for his sin in not withstanding Uzziah, 
and after twenty-eight years of silence was restored in the year of that 
king s death, a fanciful interpretation of the facts recorded in chap. vi. The 
modem writers arc agreed in understanding the expression literally, and in 
connecting the last year of Uzziah’s life with the first year of Isaiah’s 
ministry. It is by no moans certain, as we shall soc below, that the sixth 
chapter is descriptive of Isaiah’s inauguration into office, still less that it 
was written before any of tho others. But it cannot be denied that the 
chronological hypothesis just stated is strongly recommended by the fact of 
is removing all objections to the truth of the inscription (chap. i. 11, 
founded on the extreme longevity which it would otherwise ascribe to the 
prophet, by enabling us at once to deduct half a century. If we reckon 
from the last year of Uzziah to the fourteenth of Hczekiali,' the last in which 
wc find any certain historical traces of Isaiah, we obtain, as the minimum 
o is prophetic ministry, a period of forty-seven years, and this, supposing 
that he entered on it even at the ago of thirty, would leave him at Iris death 
less than eighty years old. And even if it be assumed that he survived 
Hezekiah and continued some years under his successor, tho length of his 
lite will after all be far loss than that of Jehoiada the High Priest,'who diod 
in the reign of Joash at the age of 130 years. (2 Chron. xxiv. 15.) 
lhe Jews have a positive tradition that ho did die in the reign of Manas- 

fn h hC d fin^| V T tlla f 4116 vi}°° dy P ereoollticms b 3' which that king is said 
% K n l r l? ^ nmocont bIood froul one «‘d to tho Other 

Which S ° me ““T*? g0 80 far as t0 s ive tho pretext upon 

which the minder was committed, namely, that of discrepance between 

. teacbln g and the law of Moses, as well as tho precise form of his 

hadf y asundor > s °me say in tho body of a tree, which 

bad opened to receive hnn. The substantial part of this tradition is re- 

toTnlleb^ffi 87 “T? ° f *5“ ? ath< f/ Wh ° suppose H to bc clcarf T all,ld « d 
on the arnn 1 /•+ has also found favour among manv modem writers, 

iwtw, d of lts credibility, and tho antiquity of the tradition! 

Hengstenberg assents to it moreover on the "round tint it ( ov,blp«< 1.0 

Man^seh in ft Jd PP °rl g ^ to llave beeu ^niu the days of 
hfc Sremtl- 1 T «° P1 7 h f 4 and after llis retirement from active 

genm-Ql ^oirn, knt ft! ^ **“*■ the tradition, first, on the 

general b iounu that fabulous accounts are especial] v abnnd-mt in r, i 

sis ”, * w* t&s&KZ 

of the book wTthout Manasseh ’ s llamu «>« in^ripti.... 

V he titlcma ^™ prefixed | (fH 

ShT^?+fh?? hB ^ ph a 0CIeS ’ 0r by tl10 baud <lf *W writer, 
sumption tbit Iff* ” nanill0 j lsed and dangerous concessions. To tlm 

havebe6n omitted because under him Isaiah 

it is answered ■ pr ° pbet “ d em P%o d bi “^lf in writing, 

answered that if Uzziah is dmtmctly mentioned simply bocanso Isaiah w s 
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inducted into office at the close of his long reign, he could scarcely have 
omitted Manasseh, under whom so large a proportion of his prophecies were 
written, if not publicly delivered. In weighing the arguments of Hiivernick, 
it must not be overlooked that his hypothesis compels him to regard chap, 
xxxvii. 38 as later than the times of Isaiah, simply because the event there 
recorded must have taken place in the reign of Manasseh. This fact, to¬ 
gether with the insufficiency of his objections to the contrary hypothesis, 
may at least dispose us to abstain from such a positive decision of the 
question as would cut us otf from the assumption of a longer term of public 
service, however probable on other grounds, and however necessary to the 
full solution of questions which may afterwards present themselves during 
the process of interpretation. With this proviso, we may safely leave the 
precise chronological question, as the Bible leaves it, undetermined. 

From the references, which have been already quoted, to the historical 
writings of Isaiah, some have inferred that he was an official historiographer, 
in which capacity the older prophets seem to have acted, as appears from 
the canonical insertion of such books as those of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, among the Prophets. We have no reason to suppose, however, 
that Isaiah held any secular office of the kind, distinct from his prophetic 
ministry. Nor is it clear in what sense the citation of Isaiah by the Chro¬ 
nicles as a historical authority should be understood. The reference may be 
simply to the historical portions of his book, or to the corresponding passages 
of Second Kings, of which, in strict discharge of his official functions, he 
may well have been the author. That the hooks referred to were more 
copious histories or annals, of which only summaries or fragments are now 
extant, is a supposition which, however credible or even plausible it may 
be in itself, is not susceptible of demonstration The question as to the 
identity and fate of these historical writings is of no importance to the exe¬ 
gesis of the book before us. The books still extant under the name of the 
Vision and Ascension of Isaiah 9 are universally admitted to he spurious and 
apocryphal. Our attention will therefore be exclusively confined to the 
canonical Isaiah. 

This book not only forms a part of the Old Testament Canon as far as 
we can trace it back, but has held its place there without any change of 
form, size, or contents, of which the least external evidence can be adduced. 

The.allusions to this Prophet, and the imitations of him, in the later books 

of the Old Testament, are not confined to any one part of the book or any 
single class of passages. The apocryphal writers who make mention of it, 
use no expressions which imply that it was not already long complete in its 
present form and size. The same thing seems to he implied in the nume¬ 
rous citations of this hook in the New Testament. Without going here into 
minute details, a correct idea of the general fact may he conveyed by simply 
stating, that of the sixty-six chapters of Isaiah, as divided in our modern 
Bibles, forty-seven are commonly supposed to be directly quoted or distinctly 
alluded to, and some of them repeatedly. The same thing may be illustrated 
clearly on a smaller scale by stating, that in the twenty-one cases where 
Isaiah is expressly named in the New Testament, the quotations are drawn 
from the first, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twenty-ninth, fortieth, 
forty-second, fifty-third, sixty-first, and sixty-fifth chapters of the book before 
us. These facts, together with the absence of all countervailing evidence, 
shew clearly that the Booh of the Prophet Isaiah (Luke iv. 17), known and 
quoted by our Lord and his apostles, was, as a whole, identical with that 
which we have under the same name. We find accordingly a long unbroken 
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•series of interpreters, Jewish and Christian, through a course of ages, not 
only acquiescing in this general statement, but regarding all the passages 
and parts of which the book consists, as clearly and unquestionably genuine. 
This appears for the most part, it is true, not as the result of any positive 
reasoning or investigation, but as a negative assumption, resting outlie want 
of any proof or even ground of suspicion to the contrary. Hence it is that 
in the older writers on Isaiah, even down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the place now occupied by criticism , in the modern sense, is wholly 
blank. No one of course thought it necessary to defend what had never 
been attacked, or to demonstrate what had never been disputed. 

This neglect of critical investigation and discussion, although easily ac¬ 
counted for, as we have seen, led to a violent reaction towards the opposite 
extreme, as soon as the first impulse had been given to that kind of learned 
speculation. The critical processes employed, with paradoxical assurance, 
on the Greek and Eoman classics, by the school of Bentley, were transferred 
to Scripture, and applied not only to particular expressions, but to whole 
passages and even books. That this new method would be early carried 
to excess^ was not only to be apprehended as a possible contingency, but con¬ 
fidently looked for as a natural and even unavoidable result. The causes 
which facilitate inventions and discoveries tend also to exaggerate their value. 
Of this general truth we have abundant illustration without going beyond 
the field of biblical learning. The supposed discovery that Buxtorf and the 
Rabbins had attached too much importance to the masorotic pointing, .led 
Cappellus, Houbigant, and Lowth, to reject it altogether—not only its 
authority but its assistance—and to make the Hebrew text a nose of wax 
between the fingers of an arbitrary and capricious criticism. The discovery 
that sufficient use had never yet been made of the analogy of Arabic in He¬ 
brew lexicography, led Sehultens and his school to an extreme which seemed 
to threaten a transfusion of the spirit of one language into the exhausted 
vessels of another. In like manner, the idea that the Hebrew text had been 
too uncritically handled, seems at first to have been -wholly unaccompanied by 
any apprehension that the process of correction could be cither misapplied 
or pushed so far as to defeat itself. In all such cases the first movements 
must be tentative. The primary object is to ascertain what can be done. 
In settling this point, it is necessary to assume provisionally more than is 
expected to abide the test of final and decisive experiment. The writers 
who originally undertook to separate the genuine and spurious portions of 
Isaiah, acted of course on the presumption, that any part might prove un¬ 
sound, and therefore set no bounds to their avidity for textual reforms and 
innovations. The natural result was a grotesque disguise and mutilation 
of the book by means of numberless erasures, transpositions, combina¬ 
tions, and gratuitous assumptions of imaginary authors, two or more of 
whom were often thought to be identified within the bounds of one con¬ 
nected passage. 

Particular examples of this critical mania, as displayed by Koppe, Eich- 
hom, Bertholdt, and others, will be given hereafter in the exposition. ’ TOml 
has been here said in the general will suffice to : explain the fact that these 
extravagant results, and the confusion into which they threw the whole sub¬ 
ject of interpretation, soon produced a new reaction. Rosemmillur, Do 
Wette, and especially Gesenius, who may be regarded as the ivprcsenklivcB 
of a more moderate and later school, have no hesitation in expressing their 
contempt for the empirical and slashing criticism of their predecessors and 
as a proof of their sincerity, assert the integrity and unity of many pas’s^es 
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which Eichhom and his fellows had most wantonly dismembered. This 
is undoubtedly a retrograde movement in the right direction, and as far as 
it goes has had a salutary influence, by making the criticism of the Hebrew 
text something more than idle guess-work or fantastic child’s play. At the 
same time, it is not to be dissembled that the ground assumed by these 
distinguished waiters is itself, to use a favourite expression of their own, 
unkrttiscli and umcissenschaftlich , i.e. neither critical nor scientific. The 
ground of this charge is that their own mode of critical procedure differs 
from that which they repudiate and laugh at, only in a degree, i. e. in the 
extent to which it is applied. They expunge, transpose, and imagine less ; 
but still they do all three, and on precisely the same principles. They 
mark out no new method, they establish no new standard, but are simply 
the moderate party of the same school wdiieh they represent as antiquirt 
and exploded. 

The consciousness of this defect betrays itself occasionally in the naivete 
with which Gesenius and Be Wette appeal to their critical feeling as the 
ultimate ground of their decisions. The real principle of these decisions is 
identical with that assumed by Eichhom and his school, to wit, that where 
there is a colourable pretext or the faintest probability in favour of a change, 
it is entitled to the preference, ahvays provided that it does not shock the 
critical Gefuhl of the performer, a proviso which experience has proved to 
be sufficient to prevent all inconveniences that might arise from a too rigor- 
ous construction of the rule. If, for example, after three-fourths of a sen¬ 
tence or a passage have been sacrificed because they may by possibility be 
spurious, it is found convenient to retain tbe fourth, for any exegetical pur¬ 
pose or to prove another point, it is effected without scruple or delay by a 
response of the Gefuhl in its favour. In this convenient process, the wgoirov 
4 'sudo$ of the radical reformers, as the earlier critics may be justly called, 
if not avowed in theory, is still held fast in practice, viz. the doctrine that 
the general presumption is against the truth and authenticity of everything 
traditional or ancient, and in favour of whatever can by any means be sub¬ 
stituted for it. The difference between this and the old-fashioned criticism 
seems to be the same as that between the principle of English jurisprudence, 
that a person accused is to he reckoned innocent until he is proved guilty, 
and the rule adopted in the criminal proceedings of some other nations, that 
he ought to be held guilty till he proves his innocence. A fundamental 
maxim of this whole school of criticism, upper and lower, first and last, 
extreme and moderate, is this, that what is possible is probable and may be 
held as certain, if it suits the convenience of the critic ; in other words, 
“ things must be as they may.” 

Another proof that this wdiole system is uncritical, or destitute of any 
settled principle, distinct from that of the exploded method wdiieh it super*, 
secies, is furnished by the absence of consistency and unity in its results. In 
one important point, these waiters, it is true, display a singular agreement. 
This is their unanimous rejection of the twenty-seven chapters at the end of 
the collection, as the product of a later age ; a unanimity arising neither 
from the clearness of the case nor from any real unity of principle among 
the critics who exhibit it, but simply from the fact, now universally admitted, 
that these chapters form a continuous unbroken composition,so that in order 
to be rid of any one part it is requisite to sacrifice the whole. The parti¬ 
cular grounds of this rejection are stated and examined in the second 
part of the Introduction. The comparison about to be made here will be 
restricted to the remainder of the book, with the exception of the four 
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historical chapters which connect the two divisions (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.), 
and which have usually shared the same fate with the twenty-seven. 

The earliest chapters are precisely those respecting which these critics n n * 
the least divided. It is commonly agreed among them that the six ihwt are 
genuine productions of Isaiah, to which it can hardly be considered an ex¬ 
ception, that chap. ii. 2-4 is supposed by many to be still more ancient. The 
only observable dissent from this general judgment seems to he the paradoxi¬ 
cal opinion of the Dutch writer Roorda, that chap. ii. 2-4 is the only porta m 
written by Isaiah, and that all the rest of the first five chapters is the work 
ofMicah! Chap. vii. 1-16 is regarded by Gesenius as probably not the n on- 
position of Isaiah, who is mentioned in the third person. This opinion Is 
refuted by Hitzig and repudiated by the later writers. Hoppe's idea that 
the twelfth chapter is a hymn of later date, after being rejected by Gesenius, 
and revived byEwald, has again been set aside by Umbrcit. The genuineness 
of chap. xiii. and chap. xiv. 1-28 is more unanimously called in question, on 
account of its resemblance to chaps, xl.-lxvi. winch this whole class of critics set 
aside as spurious. Chaps, xv. and xvi. are ascribed by Koppe and I icrtln hit 
to Jeremiah; byEwald and Umbrcit to an unknown prophet older than Isaiah ; 
by Hitzig, Maurer, and Knobel to Jonah ; by Hendewerk to Isaiah himself. 
Eichhorn rejects the nineteenth chapter; Gesenius calls in question the genu - 
ineness of vers. 18-20; Koppe denies that of vers. 18-25; Hitzig regards 
vers. 10-25 as a fabrication of the Jewish priest Onias ; • while Itosemnullcr, 
Hendewerk, Ew T ald, and Umbreit, vindicate the whole as a genuine production 
of Isaiah. The first ten verses of the twenty-first chapter are rejected on 
the ground of their resemblance to the thirteenth and fourteenth. Bwuld 
ascribes both to a single author; Hitzig denies that they can be from tins 
same hand. Ewald makes the prophecy in chap. xxi. the earlier; Jiilzlg 
proves it to be later, Koppe, Paulus, Eichhorn, and Rosenmuller, look upon* 
it as a vaticinhun ex eventu ; Gesenius, Ewald, and the other kicr writers 
as a real prophecy. The twenty-third chapter is ascribed by Movers f,o 
Jeremiah ; by Eichhorn and Rosenmuller to an unknown writer later then 
Isaiah ; by Gesenius and De Wette to Isaiah himself; by Ewald to a youngvr 
contemporary and disciple of the prophet. The continuous prophecy con¬ 
tained in chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. Knobel shews to have been written in Palestine 
about the beginning of the Babylonish exile ; Gesenius in Babvion toward-, 
the end of the captivity and by the author of chaps, xl.-lxvi.; Umbrcit, at the 
same time, but by a different author; Gramherg, after the return from 
exile; Ewald, just before the invasion of Egypt by Oambyses ; Vafcke, in 
the period of the Maccabees; Hitzig, in Assyria just before the fah uf 
Nineveh ; while Rosenmuller, hi the last editions of his Scholia,, ascribes it 
to Isaiah himself. Chaps, xxviii.—xxxiii. are supposed by Koppe to contain 
many distinct prophecies of different authors, and by Hitzig several suc«es» 
sive compositions of one and the same author; while most other writers 
consider them as forming a continuous whole. This is regarded by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, notwithstanding the objections of preceding critics, as a mmuhw 
production of Isaiah ; hut Ewald doubts whether it may not bo the 
of a disciple. Most of the writers of this school join chaps, xxxiv. and xxxv.' 
together, as an unbroken context; but Hitzig no less confidently puts fhem 
asunder. Rosenmuller, De Wette, and others, set these chapters down 
as evidently written by the author of chaps, xl.-lxvi., while Ewald on Urn 
other hand maintains that this identity is disproved by a difference of sfvle 
and diction. k t} ' 

No attempt has here been made to detail the grounds of these conflicting 
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judgments, much less to decide between them. This will be done, so far as 
it seems necessary, in the exposition, and particularly in the introductions to 
the several chapters. The object aimed at in the foregoing statements is to 
shew that no additional security or certainty has been imparted in the criti¬ 
cism of the text by these empirical conjectures, and to confirm the previous 
assertion that they rest on no determinate intelligible principle or standard 
of comparison. A further confirmation of the same position is afforded by 
the tests of genuineness and antiquity, explicitly asserted and applied by 
the writers of this school. A more correct expression would perhaps be 
tests of spuriousness and later origin ; for, as we have already seen, the use 
of a criterion, in the hands of these critics, is seldom to establish or con¬ 
firm, but almost always to discredit, what has commonly been looked upon 
as genuine. 

One of the surest proofs of spuriousness, according to the theory and 
practice of this school, is the occurrence of idioms and words belonging to a 
period of Hebrew composition later than the days of Isaiah. This method 
of discrimination, however unobjectionable in itself, is nevertheless often so 
employed as to be altogether violent and arbitrary in its application. This 
is effected, first, by exaggerating, in the general, the real difference between- 
the older and the later writings, and the practical facility of recognising the 
peculiar style of either. Conclusions which have properly been drawn, in 
one case, from a variety of premises, including the assumption of the date 
as a fact already known, are most unreasonably drawn in others, from a 
single clement or item of the same proof in default of all the rest. This 
kind of sophistry is more delusive in the case of Hebrew than of Greek or 
Latin criticism, partly because we have fewer data upon which to form a 
judgment, partly because peculiar causes kept the written Hebrew more un¬ 
changed than other languages within a given period, and tended to obliterate 
in some degree the usual distinctive marks of earlier or later date. This is 
particularly true if we assume, as there are some strong grounds for doing, 
that the whole ancient literature of the Hebrews was contained in the canon 
of their scriptures, so that later writings were continually formed upon a 
few exclusive models. But whether this be so or not, the influence exerted 
by the books of Moses on the style and language of succeeding writers was 
immeasurably greater than in any other case at all analogous. 

Besides this general and theoretical exaggeration of the difference be¬ 
tween the older and the later Hebrew, there is also chargeable upon these 
critics an habitual proneness to lose sight of the distinction between what 
is really peculiar to the later books, or to the times in which they were 
composed, and that which after all, on any supposition, must be common 
to the different periods. That there must be a common stock of this kind 
is self-evident; and that it must he very great in comparison with that 
which is peculiar and distinctive, is as fully established by the facts of this 
case and the analogy of others like it, as any maxim of comparative philo¬ 
logy. And yet some German critics of the modern school, although they 
do not venture to avow the principle, proceed in practice just as if they 
held the use of an expression by a later writer to be in itself exclusive of 
its use by one of a preceding age. And even when they do profess to make 
the distinction just insisted on, they often make it in an arbitrary manner, 
or prevent its having any practical effect, by confounding archaisms with 
neologisms, i. e. mistaldng for corruptions of a later age forms of expression 
which have been transmitted from the earliest period in the dialect of com- 
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mon life but are only occasionally used in writing, aiul espwimiy in j <•< 
until le lansnage ceases to be spoken, and tbe cbflerouce o. k nnuM and 
cidnial stjde is thereby lost. The pnffoTurner stmlyj. 
t>hilolo<w in very recent times lias shewn the hillac} >f — . ; *; 

Snrto the antiquity Of certain passages, and at the same lone ^bal.en 
the authority of similar criticisms m other cases, noi imnutung o. ‘h,...... 

^The'bad effect of these fallacious principles of atticism Ik ufai ggy 
vated byawautof consistency and fairness n. then application. Lb -> 
especially apparent in the younger German writers ol tins smool, uho ot ; 
pish to a practical extreme the theoretical assumptions ol their mon;' * g 
ereet or more enlightened teachers. Even where this is t.nintimti.m. Ih 
done it argues an eagerness to prove a point, or to sustain a, huegone < on- 
dusion, not very likely to be found connected with a high d.^gree ^ 11111 

and impartiality. A signal illustration ol dns critical. uidaimess m Di 
practice 1 " of evading the most certain indications of‘antiquity^ by noting Uam 
as imitations of a later writer. Where the recent ante ol Hie mnpo.u -ion 
is already certain, the existence of such mutations 111:13 he an fan; .ilso, 
hut to assume them in the very process of detmnimnig the aniens Mir 
short of an absurdity. By setting down whatever can he omul in o.hn 
later hooks as proof of recent origin, and everything winch cannnh . 1 ., a 
studied imitation of antiquity, the oldest writings extant may be pnoed to 
he a hundred or a thousand years younger titan themselves. Indeed, 11 
may be stated as a fatal vice of this whole system, that it, either prows ton 
little or too much, that it is either pushed too far or that it ought 1<» he 
pushed further, that the limit of its application is deiermmed by no prin¬ 
ciple or rule but the convenience or caprice of the interpreter. ,S tut } >m 

rations voluntas. The critical process is too generally tins, that, where iiu* 
admission of a passage as genuine would lead to consequences undesirable 
in any point of view, the critic fastens upon every singularity 0 ihougld, 
or language as a ground of suspicion, and tlie most unmeaning tribes 1m 
accumulation are converted into arguments ; whereas in ether cases alto¬ 
gether parallel, except that there is no urgent motive (or discrediting the 
passage, indications equally abundant and conclusive are out trek overlook'd. 
Sometimes, the evidence of later date is found exclusively m one part n! a 
long unbroken context, all admitted to ho written b\ the same hand, llmm-n 
the critic fails to see that this admission is destructive ol bis annum id so 
far as it is founded on diversity of language' as a test of age. Mr if a. lahm 
writer can he so unlike himself, why not an older writer also ? 

This remark, however, is applicable rather to the question of identity 
than that of age. Bor a favourite process of the modenqcritics, ami 
cially of some below the highest rank, is Head of proving a negative, h\ 
shewing that a passage or a hook is not the work of its reputed umlmi, 
without attempting to shew whose it is. Hume of Hie means employed 
for the attainment of this end might seem incredible, as serious :dtempt; 
at argument, hut for the formal gravity with which they are empkn < d. 
Sometimes the demonstration is effected by enumerating forms o! evprem 
sion, which occur nowdiore else in the undisputed works ol (he fvpni^b 
author, and inferring that ho therefore could not have empby* d tlmnyin 
the case under consideration. The first absurdity ol this ratiorinalme lies 
in the very principle assumed, which is, in fact, if not in form, that what¬ 
ever any writer has said once, he must, as a. general rule, lin\e said ag.aui, 
if not repeatedly. Now what can be more certain or notorious than the 
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fact that what tlio greatest writers say most frequently, is that which is 
least characteristic, while the thoughts and expressions which are most 
admired, quoted, and remembered, are for the most part &r«? W«,svo 
things which could only be said once, which would not bear to be repeated! 
by themselves or others ? What would be thought of an attempt to prove 
m Ais Poetiea spurious, on the ground that the words exlex, sesquipedalia, 
cons, Mura, epuncunce, and the phrases purpureas pannus, ab ovo, lucidm 
otdo, catlida junctura, norma loquendi, in medias res, incredulus odi, saaax 
rerwn ad ungitem, vivas voces, ore rotunda, decks repetita, laudator temporis 
act,, the simile of the mountain and the mouso, and the proverbial savins 
oecupet extremum scabies occur noivhero else in the writings of Horace*? 
bat this case, strong as it is, affords a very insufficient illustration of the 
theory and practice of tho German critics now in question. Not content 
with the assumption ot a false and arbitrary test of identity, they make the 
application of it more unreasonable still, by rejecting every proof adduced 
m opposition to their doctrine, as itself suspicious, or unquestionably 
spurious. A parallel case would be that of a critic who, on being reminded 
that the phrase ab ovo is used in the same sense in the third satire, and ad 
unguem m the first, should set the argument aside by referring both these 
compositions to the times of Juvenal or Persius. With equal justice the 
tenth eclogue of Virgil might be taken from him, by first rejecting the 
Georgies and the last ten books of the ZBhxeid as unquestionably spurious, 
and then enumerating all the single words, grammatical constructions, and 
peculiar idioms, to which no perfect counterparts are found in the remain¬ 
der 01 Ins poems. 


j>ut besides this linguistical method of discrediting a large part of Isaiah 
as unquestionably not his composition, there is another process used for the 
same purpose, which may be entitled the rhetorical argument, consisting in 
the aibitrary affirmation that the style of certain passages is too prosaic, 
the metaphors too much confused, the rhythm too harsh, the allusions too 
obscure, the illustrations too familiar, the expression too inelegant, to be 
imputed to so great a ^writer. This mode of criticism is pregnant with 
absuidities^ peculiar to^ itself. In the first place may he stated the unrea¬ 
sonable weight which it attaches to rhetorical distinctions in general, not 
to mention the peculiar stress laid on the technicalities of scholastic rhetoric 
m particular. This error is connected with a false hypothesis, to be con¬ 
sidered afterwards, as to the light in which the prophets viewed themselves 
and wcie regarded by their readers. If they aspired to be nothing more 
than orators and poets, then rhetorical considerations would of course be 
paramount; but it they believed themselves, and were believed by others, 
to he inspired rovealers of the will of God, it is absurd to imagine that they 
would or could allow the clear and strong expression of that will to be con¬ 
trolled by mere rhetorical punctilios. 

Another flaw' in this critical process is its puerile assumption that the 
prophets, even as more orators and poets, must be always doing their best; 
that if ever striking, they must strike at ail times ; that‘if ever "tender, they 
must always melt; that if they ever soar, they must be always in the 
clouds; whereas analogy demonstrates that the greatest writers, both in 
prose and verse, go up by the mountains and down by the. valleys, or in 
other words, exert their highest faculties at intervals, with long and frequent 
seasons of repose, while poetasters and declaimers prove the hollowness of 
tlieir claims by a painful uniformity of tension and a wearisome monotony 
of failure. 
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armiment emploved for the same purpose, which may be distinguished from 
tho levco'waphical, grammatical, and rhetorical tests already mentioned, as 
the ethicafor moral test. This consists amply in accusing certain passages 
ofbein” animated bv a narrow, selfish, mean, and sometimes even by a fere , 

SgSat, cmel, vindictive, bloodthirsty spnnt wholly 

character, and from the temper of the age in which he lived. Without insist 
: „ m . fUg arbitrary difl'ercnce assumed in this objection to east between 
certahi periods of'the sacred history, in point of moral elevation and eu- 
hip»emcnt let it ho observed how perfectly factitious and lmaginaiy this 
peculiar tone of the disputed passages must he, when it has failed to strike 
the most enlightened readers of the Prophet for a course of ages. This is 
•i question wholly different from that of philological or even rhetorical dis¬ 
tinctions, which might easily escape the view of any but professional and 
critical readers, and he first discovered by the searching processes of modern 
Bcrutinv. But when the critic passes from the field of orthography and 
etymologv to that of morals, he is stepping out of darkness into sunshine, 
from the bench to the bar, from the position of a judge to that of an advocate, 
who fax from being able to decide the controversy by a dictum, has to plead 
his cause at the tribunal of a multitude of trained minds, and enlightened 
consciences. The want of familiar and devotional acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, on the part of many learned German critics, must disable them 
from estimating the advantage thus enjoyed by Christian readers, whose 
opinions have been formed upon the Gospel, and who certainly would 
bo the fir*t to mark anv real inconsistency between it and the spirit ot the 
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ancient prophets* To such spectators, and in such a light, "there^is 
something almost ludicrous in the solemnity with which some unbelievers 
in the inspiration of the Bible utter sanctimonious complaints of an im¬ 
moral and unhallowed temper in those parts of the Old Testament which 
they, for reasons afterwards to be considered, are unwilling to acknowledge 
as authentic, while they pass by, with discreet indulgence, indications far 
more plausible in other places. If it be said, that these immoral tenden¬ 
cies escape the ordinary reader on account of his foregone conclusion that 
the whole proceeds from God, and therefore must he right; the answer is, 
that a hypothesis, which thus brings all the parts of an extensive varied 
whole into agreement, bears upon its face the clearest marks of truth, and 
that the fact alleged affords an incidental proof that the position of the ad¬ 
verse party, which compels him to see everything distorted and at variance 
with itself, must be a false one. 

This last suggestion opens a new view of the whole subject. Thus far 
the question has been stated and discussed as one of criticism merely, not of 
hermeneutics or of doctrinal belief, with a view to shew that even on histo¬ 
rical and literary grounds, the modern German mode of dealing with the 
text of Isaiah, and of settling the antiquity and genuineness of its several 
parts, is wholly untenable, because capricious, arbitrary, inconsistent with 
itself, and at variance with analogy, good taste, and common sense. The 
reader must, however, have observed that in exposing the caprices of these 
critics, I have frequently described them as resorting to these methods 
only where they had strong reasons for desiring to discredit a particular 
portion of the hook, at least so far as to dispute its antiquity. It will 
now be proper to explain how such a motive can he supposed to exist, 
the rather as the neological interpreters of Germany are often praised by 
their admirers, on the ground that, although they are sceptical, their very 
scepticism renders them impartial, and gives their testimony greater; weight 
in every case except where the question of inspiration is directly and for¬ 
mally at issue. The practical effect of this superficial estimate has been 
the practice of adhering servilely to these neologists until they openly deny 
some fundamental doctrine of religion, then protesting against that specific 
error, and again walking closely in their footsteps, till another opportunity 
or palpable necessity for protestation or dissent occurs. Besides the want 
of harmony and unity in any course of criticism or exegesis thus conducted, 
it is evident that such a mode of dealing with a system, which is known 
and acknowledged to be unsound in principle, must lead the writer and the 
reader into many other dangers than the few which are upon the surface. 
Incedis per igncs suppositos cinert doloso. To avoid these hidden and^insi¬ 
dious dangers, it is necessary to compare the different theories.of criticism 
and interpretation, not in their formal differences merely, but in their inti¬ 
mate connection with diversities of fundamental principles and doctrinal 
belief. In order to effect this, it will he expedient to consider briefly the 
•historical progress of opinion with respect to the principles of exegesis, as 
we have already traced the change of theory and practice in the treatment 
of the text. These two important parts of the same great subject will be 
found to illustrate and complete each other. 

Isaiah himself, even leaving out of view the large part of his book which 
a capricious criticism has called in question, may be said to. express every¬ 
where his own belief that he was muting under an extraordinary influence, 
not merely human hut divine. This is at least the primci facie view which 
any unsophisticated reader would derive from a simple perusal of his undis- 
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Buted. ■writings. However mistaken he might think the prophet, in asserting 
'XSfaa’his own inspiration, sueh a reader could scarcely hesitate to 

grant that he believed it and expected it to be beW ^ 251'' iir'is 
of the oldest and best of the Jewish Apocrypha (Suaeh xxiv. 2a), lsa “ 
called the ^eat and faithful prophet who foresaw what was to happen till 
the end of time. Josephus and Philo incidentally bear witness to his uni¬ 
versal recognition by their countrymen as one inspired ot trod. 

We have seen already that our Lord and his apostles cite the Ratebook 
of Isaiah with more frequency than any other part of the Old lestamen . 

It now becomes a question of historical interest at least, in what capacity 
and character Isaiah is thus quoted, and with what authoiity 
be invested in the New Testament. The simple fact that he is theie so 
often quoted, when connected with another undisputed fact, to wit, that s 
writings, even at that early date, held a conspicuous place among the■ &«- 
wed Scriptures {hob y^ara, palpal ayicti) of the Jews, would of itse_ 
create a strong presumption that our Lord and his apostles recognised his 
inspiration and divine authority. We are not loft, however, to mloi 11. 
incidentally; for it is proved directly by the frequent combinationthe 
title Prophet with the name Isaiah (Mat. in. 3, iv. 14, vui. 1/, }}}■ • ’ 

Luke iii. 4, iv. 17; John i. 23, xiii. 28; Acts vm 28-o0, «vm .1*1 
by the repeated statement that he prophesied or spoke by mspnatiou (iUaih 
vii. 6 ; Pom. is. 29); by the express declaration that some ot his predic¬ 
tions were fulfilled in the history of Christ and his contemporaries (Mat. 
iii. 3, iv. 14, viii. 17; Acts xxiii. 25); and by the still more remarkable 
statement that Isaiah saw Christ and spake of his glory (John xu. 41J. 
These expressions place it beyond all possibility of doubt that the I\ew Tes¬ 
tament describes Isaiah as a Prophet in the strictest and the highest sense 
inspired of God. This is alleged here, not as a reason for our own belief, 
hut s im ply as a well-attested fact in the history of the interpretation.. 

Coming down a little lower, we find all the Christian T atlicrs taking hu 
granted the divine authority and inspiration of tbe Prophet, and regulating 
their interpretation of his book accordingly. But not content with thus 
acknowledging his right to a place among the. sacred hooks of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, they ascribe to him a certain pre-eminence as belonging rather to 
the new dispensation. Eusebius describes him as the great and wondeiful 
prophet, and even as the greatest of prophets. According to Cyril, lie Is 
at once a prophet and apostle; according to Jerome, not so much a prophet 
as an evangelist. The latter elsewhere represents him as non. ml tun. pro- 
phetmn sed evangelistam et apostolum, and his book as non prophdiuni red 
evangelium: As the old Jewish doctrine upon this point is maintained by 
the rabbinical expounders of the Middle Ages, it may be affirmed that both 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the Jewish and the Christian 
tradition, represent Isaiah as inspired. 

From the Fathers this doctrine passed without change into the Reformed 
Church, and from the Talmudists and Rabbins to the modem Jews, so iar 
as they continue to adhere to their religion. Much as the Protestant Church 
has been divided since the Reformation, as to doctrine in general, as to.the 
interpretation of Scripture in particular, and even with respect to the right 
method of interpreting Isaiah, all schools and parties, until after Urn mid¬ 
dle of the eighteenth century, held fast to the inspiration of the Pro pi tel as 
a fundamental principle, to which all theories and all exegetical results must 
be accommodated. Even tbe lax Arminian school of Grotius and Lo Cl ere, 
however much disposed to soften clown the sharp points and asperities of 
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orthodox opinion, upon this as well as other subjects, did not venture to.dis- 
turb the old foundation. The very faults and errors, with which the stricter 
theologians charged their exegesis, were occasioned m a great degree by 
their attempt to reconcile more liberal and superficial views of the Prophet s 
meaniim with the indisputable axiom of his inspiration. . That a secret 
sceptical misgiving often gave complexion to their exegesis, is extreme y 
probable; but it is still true, that they did not venture to depart trom the 
traditional opinion of the whole church in all ages, as to the canonical 
authority and inspiration of the book before us. They sought by various 
means to belittle and explain away the natural results ot this great prin¬ 
ciple ; but with the principle itself they either did not wish or did not dare 

t0 Aftoftiie middle of the eighteenth century, a memorable change took 
place in Germany, as to the method of interpreting Isaiah. This change 
was closely connected with the one already mentioned, m relation to the 
criticism of the text. As the sceptical criticism ot the classics, was the 
model upon which that of the Hebrew text was formed, so a like imitation 
of the classical methods of interpretation became generally current. . ine 
favourite idea now was, that the Hebrew books wore to be treated simply 
and solely as remains of ancient Jewish literature, and placed, if not upon 
a level with the Greek and Roman books, below them, as the products ot a 
ruder period and a less gifted race. This affectation was soon earned out 
in its details ad nauseam. Instead of prophecies, and psalms, and histoiy, 
the talk was now of poems, odes, orations, and mythology. The ccc ^ s ‘ 
tical and popular estimate of the books as sacrea went tor nothing, 01 was 
laughed at, as a relic of an antiquated system. This change, 
apparently confined to technicalities, could never have 

a deep dejection from the ancient faith, as to the inspiration of the Scup- 
tures. Under the pretext of exchanging barbarism for refinement, and ol 
putting biblical and classical pursuits upon a footing of equality, the ^essen- 
tial distinction between literature and Senpture was m fa t abohshed^ 
without any visible or overt violence, by simply teaching men to treat them 
and to talk of them without discrimination. , v • 

This momentous change was tmdesignedly promoted by Lowthm e 
nious and successful effort to direct attention to Isaiah s 
-value as a poet. Believing justly that the exposition of t .P 1 
writings had been hindered and perplexed by .a failure to appreciate 
figurative, dress in which his thoughts were clothed, the lea 7 e J 
pished prelate undertook to remedy the evil by presenting, mae sfaon,,^. 
light and in extreme relief, this single aspect ot Isaiahs wntmgs. in 
attempting this, he was unconsciously led to overeotom and e&e 

real points of difference between the ordinary prose of tost01 ) or Keaton 
and the lively elevated prose of prophecy, applying to the ktter dl the d 
tinctive terms which immemorial usage had appropriated tc> the s ue>ty 
metrical productions of the Greek and Roman poets. “toi “ 

several unfortunate results, some of which wil ^.considered m anotter 
place. The only one that need be mentioned hero is th<=. appment ot 
nance afforded by Lowth’s theories-and phrnsrol^ to fte contga^y 
efforts of the earlier ueologists m Germany to blot out t M * ges 

between poetry and prophecy, between the ldteil mspin - 

and the real inspiration of the Holy Ghost. This was the:moie to be ie^ 
gretted, as there does not seem to be tne slightest roa . L ae Q f. 

that tk> Bishop had departed in the least from the established doctrine ot 
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Ms own church and of every other, with respect to the d "“ 6 
arid origin of this or of the other sacred hooks. That Lo.vth, by ms ui 
warrantable changes of the text, and his exclusive disproportioned probgswn 
of the mere poetical elements in Scripture, gave an impulse to_ a spmt ot 
more daring innovation in succeeding writers, is not more certototui thc 
fact, that this abuse of his hypotheses, or rather this legitimate deduction oi 
their more remote but unavoidable results, was altogether unforeseen, li 
ably and honestly attempting to correct a real error, and to make good an 
injurious defect, "in the theory and practice of interpretation, he unwittingb 
afforded a new instance of the maxim, that the remedy may poss b y 

worse than the disease. _ > 

By the German writers, these new notions were soon pushed to an extiemu 
Besides the total change of phraseology already mentioned, some went .so 
far as to set down the most express predictions as mere _ poetical descrip¬ 
tions of events already past. From this extreme position, occupied by 
Eichhorn and some others, Be Wette and Gesemus receded, as they did 
from the critical extragavance of multiplying authors and reducing the 
ancient prophecies to fragments. They admitted, not only that many por¬ 
tions of Isaiah had reference to events still future when he wrote, but also 
that he was inspired, reserving to themselves the right of putting a conve¬ 
nient sense on that equivocal expression. Among the later German writers 
on Isaiah, there is a marked variety of tone, as to the light m which the 
Prophet is to be regarded. While all, in general terms, acknowledge his 
genius and the literary merit of his writings, some, in expounding them, 
appear to vacillate between condescension and contempt. .Of this class 
Hitzig is perhaps the lowest; Knobel and Hendewerk exhibit the same 
peculiarities with less uniformity and in a loss degree. Gesenius treats his 
subject with the mingled interest and indifference of an antiquary handling 
a curious and valuable relic of the olden time. Ewald rises highei in his 
apparent estimation of his subject, and habitually speaks of Isaiah in teims 
of admiration and respect. Umbreit goes still further in the same direction, 
and employs expressions which would seem to identify him fully with the 
orthodox believing school of criticism, but for his marked agreement with 
neology in one particular, about to be stated. 

The successive writers of this modern school, however they may differ as 
to minor points among themselves, prove their identity of principle by hold- 
ing that there cannot be distinct prophetic foresight of the distant future. 
This doctrine is avowed more explicitly by some (as by Hitzig and Knobel) 
than by others (as Gesenius and Ew r ald ;) hut it is really the wgwrov 
of the whole school, and the only bond of unity between them. 
There is also a difference in the application of the general rule to specific 
cases. Where the obvious exposition of a passage would convert it into 
a distinct prediction, Gesenius and Hitzig usually try to shew that the 
words really relate to something near at hand, and within the reach of 
a sagacious human foresight, while Ew r ald and Umbreit in the same case 
choose rather to convert it into a vague anticipation. But they all agree 
in this, that where the prophecy can be explained away in either of these 
methods, it must be regarded as a certain proof of later date. This is the 
real ground, on which chaps, xl.-xlvi. are referred to the period of the exile, 
when the conquests of Cyrus and the fall of Babylon might be foreseen 
without a special revelation. This is the fundamental doctrine of the 
modern neological interpreters, the foregone conclusion, to which all cxege- 
tical results must yield or be accommodated, and in support of which the 
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arbitrary processes before described must be employed for the discovery ol 
arguments, philological, historical, rhetorical, and nioia , agains c ^tnu 
inonoss of the passage, which might, just as easily be used m other cases, 
where they are dispensed with, .simply because they are not needed for tlie 
purpose of destroying an explicit proof of inspiiation.. , 

1 From this description of the neological interpretation there are two.im¬ 
portant practical deductions. The first and clearest is, that aJ conclusions 
founded, or necessarily depending, on this false assumption, must ol course 
go for nothing with those who do not hold it, and especially with those who 
ire convinced that it is false. Whoever is persuaded, independently of tnese 
disputed questions, that there may bo such a thing as a prophetic inspira¬ 
tion, including the gift of prescience and prediction, must of. course be 
unaffected by objections to its exercise in certain cases, resting on tlie 
general negation of that which ho knows to he true. The other inference, 
less obvious but for that very reason more important, is that the false as¬ 
sumption now in question must exert and does exert an influence extendm 0 
far beyond the conclusions directly and avowedly drawn from it. Ho who 
rejects a given passage of Isaiah, because it contains definite pie ic i. 
a future too remote from the times in which he lived, to be the °f 

ordinary human foresight, will of course be led to justify this eondemiiaaon 
by specific proofs drawn from tlie diction, style, or idiom of the passa b t its 
historical or archaeological allusions, its rhetorical character, its moral tone, 
Sits religious spirit. On the discovery and presentation of such. proofe 
the previous assumption, which they are intended to sustain, cannd, fa1 to 
have a warping influence. The writer cannot but be tempted to give pio 
mlnence to P triflcs, to extenuate difficulties, and to violate consistency by 
making that a proof in one case which he overlooks in others, or positively 
S aside as inadmissible or inconclusive. This course of ^ 
only natural but real; it may not only bo expected a priori, but'f ^ur«eof 
cvemitu, as will be apparent from a multitude of cases m the com .cot 
the ensuing exposition AH that need here be added is the general conclu¬ 
sion, that the indirect effects of such a principle are more to be suspected than 
its immediate and avowed results, and that there cannot be a gpava‘ 
cal error than the one already mentioned of obsequiously Mowmg the e 
writers as authoritative guides, except when they explicitly ^ 

as a test of truth. The only safe and wise course is to tieat■ them inot 
as judges, but as witnesses, or advocates, and even spook ■ p * »- 

™»li Lir iicto cnMlT, oad «ft a d« to■ wtatg 

to to ft. —d tais ol ft«,« -««?£ s, 



from the modern pmioiogicai • T A, framed in 

ample of such men as Hengstenherg and Havemick and otkeis, 
themodem German school of philology, and folly able 
of its advantages, while at the samo time they repudiate its aibitiaiy. pun 
those held by older writers, 

as more sure than ever, because founaed on a bioa er ‘ as slI ]3tle 

because their strength has been attested by resisinneo to tesaiflfo ^ sub. e 
and as violent as they can ever he expected to^neoufoe• Soma oi.Uio 

critical and hermeneutical principles thus established may b . f ^ > 

as furnishing the basis upon which the following exposition ox ismali 

C °In1ta firet place, it may be propounded, as a settled principle ofm|^ 
investigation, that 4e hare suggestion of a way m which the text may have 
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been altered in a given ease, and the ipsissima verba of the author, either by 
fraud or accident, confounded with the language of a later writer, only 
creates a feeble probability in favour of the emendation recommended, so 
as at the utmost to entitle it to be eompai'ed with the received opinion. 
Even the clearest ease of critical conjecture, far from determining the question 
in, dispute, only affords ns an additional alternative, and multiplies the 
objects among which we are to choose. Our hypothesis may possibly be 
right, but it may possibly be wrong, and between these possibilities mere 
novelty is surely not sufficient to decide. The last conjecture is not on 
that account entitled to the preference. There are, no doubt, degrees of 
probability, susceptible of measurement; but in a vast majority of cases, 
the conjectural results of the modern criticism are precisely such as no one 
would think of entertaining unless previously determined to abandon the 
traditional or prevalent belief. If the common text, or the common opinion 
ot its genuineness, be untenable, these critical conjectures may afford the 
most satisfactory substitute ; but they do not of themselves decide the pre¬ 
vious question, upon which their own utility depends. If the last chapters 
of Isaiah cannot be the work of their reputed author, then it is highly pro¬ 
bable that thejqwere written towards the close of the Babylonish exile ; but 
it cannot be inferred from this conditional admission, that they are not 
genuine, any more than we can argue that a statement is untrue, because 
if not true it is false. ^The characteristic error of the modem criticism is 
its habitual rejection of a reading or interpretation, not because another is 
intrinsically better, but simply because there is another to supply its place. 
In other words, it is assumed that, in a doubtful case, whatever is estab¬ 
lished and received is likely to he spurious, and whatever is suggested for 
the first ^ time likely to be genuine, and therefore entitled not only to bo put 
upon a looting of equality with that to which it is opposed, but to take pre¬ 
cedence of it, so that every doubt must be allowed to operate against the 
old opinion and in favour of the new one. 

But in the second place, so far is this from being the true principle, that 
the direct reverse is true. Not only are the chances, or the general pre¬ 
sumption, not m favour of a change or innovation, as such; they are against 
121 ^ Yonr Biat which has long been established and received.'" The 
v eij fact ot such reception is presumptive proof of genuineness, because it 
shews how many mmds have so received it without scruple or objection, 
or m spite of both. Such a presumption may indeed he overcome by 
countervailing evidence; but still the presumption does exist, and is 
adverse to innovations, simply viewed as such. If it were merely on the 
ground, that tiie mind, when perplexed by nearly balanced probabilities, 
seeks something to destroy the equilibrium, and finds it in the previous 

fDjT n ° f 7® ?? e , behef and lts reception by a multitude of minds, we 
allege the higher claims of that which is established and received, if 

«S,tL b r g celiam V colTcct > “ ^ving teen so thought by others. In 
this the human mind is naturally prone to rest, until enabled by prepoude- 

eaS ff'iW t0 “ ak ° - tS 0V,m decision ’ so tIlat wen in the most doubtful 
as true tha7H r a ? a P 3Kr to abide wbat long been known and held 
filse T su ?f stl(m ’ sim P J y ^eause it cannot be proved 

is beoirm W ! S fashionable modem criticism differs from that which 
howfaI tl? pf < ?T? 7 t0 supersede a » inasmuch tho former 

S 0t t0 inDOVati0n ’ the ktter S ires ifc to 

The general principle just stated is peculiarly important and appropriate 
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in the criticism of the Hebrew text, because so far.as we can brace its 
history, it has been marked by a degree of uniformity, arising from a land 
of supervision, to which no other ancient writings, even the most sacred, 
seem to have been subjected, not excepting the books of the New. Testa¬ 
ment. To call this Jewish scrupulosity and superstition does not in the 
least impair the strong presumption which it raises in favour of the text as 
it has been transmitted to us, and against the emendations of conjectural 
criticism. The wonderful resemblance of the Hebrew manuscripts now 
extant is admitted upon all hands, and explained as an effect of the maso- 
retic labours in the sixth or seventh century, by means of which one 
Hebrew text acquired universal circulation. But this explanation needs 
itself to be explained. The possibility of thus reducing many texts to one 
has nothing to support it in the analogy of other languages or other writings. 
The variations of the text of the New Testament afford a memorable instance 
of the contrary. It is in vain to say that no such means were used to har¬ 
monise and reconcile the manuscripts; in other words, that no Greek 
in as ora existed. How can its absence be accounted lor, except upon the 
ground, that the Hebrew critics followed ancient usage, and recorded a 
tradition which had been in existence for a course of ages ? These con¬ 
siderations do not go to prove the absolute perfection of the masoretic 
text; but they unquestionably do create a very strong presumption— 
stronger by far than in any other like case—against innovation and in 
favour of tradition. The validity of this conclusion is in fact conceded by 
the signal unanimity with which the recent German critics, of all classes, 
set aside the fantastic mode of criticism practised by Cappellus, Houbigant, 
and Lowth, and assume the correctness of the masoretic textyn ever^ case 
except where they are driven from it by the stress of exegetical necessity. 
That the principle thus universally adopted in relation to the criticism of 
letters, words, and phrases, is not extended by these critics to the criticism; 
of larger passages, argues no defect or error in the principle itself, but only 
a want of consistent uniformity in its application. If. it be true, as all. now 
grant, that in relation to the elements of speech, to letters, words, nnd 
single phrases, we may safely presume that the existing text is light till it 
is shewn to be wrong, how can it be, that in relation to whole sentences or 
larger contexts, the presumption is against the very same tradition until 
positively proved to be correct ? That this is a real inconsistency is not 
only plain upon the face of it, but rendered more unquestionable bj the 
very natural and easy explanation of which it is susceptible. The criticism 
of words and letters,*' though identical in principle with that of .entire pas¬ 
sages, is not so closely connected with the evidence of inspiration^ and 
prophetic foresight, and is therefore less subject. to the opeiation of die 
fundamental error of the rationalistic system. This is the more lemaikable 
because in certain cases, where the main question happens to turn upon a 
single word or letter, there we find the same capricious .licence exercised, 
without regard to probability or evidence, as in the ordinary piocesses o 
criticism on a larger scale. From these theoretical concessions and these 
practical self-contradictions of the modem critics, we may safely infer the 
indisputable truth of the critical principles which they are iorccd to grant, 
and from which they depart in practice only when adherence to them would 
involve the necessity of granting that, the absolute negation oi which is the 
fundamental doctrine of their system. . 

All this would be true and relevant, if the book in question were an 
ancient classic, handed down to us in the manner just described. But 
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Isaiah constitutes a part of a collection claiming to be a divine revelation. 
It is itself expressly recognised as such in the sacred hooks of the Christian 
religion. The authenticity and inspiration of the parts are complicated 
together, and involved in the general question of the inspiration of the whole. 
Whatever evidence goes to establish that of the New Testament, adds so 
much to the weight of Isaiah’s authority. Whatever strength the claims of 
the New Testament derive from miracles, from moral effects, from intrinsic 
qualities, is shared in some measure by the book before us. The same 
thing is true of the external and internal evidence that the Old Testament 
proceeds from God. The internal character of this one book, its agreement 
with the other parts of Scripture, and with our highest conceptions of 
God, the place which it has hold in the estimation of intelligent and good 
men through a course of ages, its moral and spiritual influence on those 
who have received it as the Word of God, so far as this can be determined 
separately from that of the whole Bible or of the entire Old Testament; all 
this invests the book with an authority and dignity which shield it from the 
petty caprices of a trivial criticism. Those who believe, on these grounds, 
that the book, as a whole, is inspired of God, not only may, but must be 
unwilling to give ear to every sceptical or frivolous suggestion as to the 
genuineness of its parts. Even if there were more ground for misgiving 
than there is, and fewer positive proofs of authenticity, he whose faith is 
founded, not on detached expressions or minute agreements, but on the 
paramount claims of the whole as such to his belief and reverence, would 
rather take for granted, in a dubious case, that God had providentially pre¬ 
served the text intact, than lift the anchor of his faith and go adrift upon 
the ocean of conjecture, merely because he could not answer every fool 
according to his folly. 


The result of these considerations is, that as the neological interpreters 
assume the impossibility of inspiration and prophetic foresight, as a principle 
immoveable by any indications to the contrary, a however clear and numerous, 
so those who hold the inspiration of the Scriptures as a certain truth, 
should suffer this their general belief to influence their judgment on par¬ 
ticular questions, both of criticism and interpretation. The effect should 
not be that of closing the mind against conviction, where the reasons are 
sufficient to produce^ it, hut simply that of hindering all concessions to an 
arbitrary and capricious licence of conjecture, and all gratuitous sacrifices of 
received opinion to the mere possibility of some new notion. It is certainly 
not to be expected that believers in the inspiration of the Bible as a whole, 
should be content to give up any of its parts as readily as if it were ant old 
song, or even a more valuable relic of some heathen writer. 

In conformity with what has just been stated as the only valid principle 
of criUdsm, in the technical or strict sense, the laws of hacr } urmkrn mav 
be well defined to be those of common sense, controlled by a regard to the 
divine authority and inspiration of the book, considered as a fact already 
established or received as true. The design of biblical interpretation is not 
to prove, although it may illustrate, the canonical authority of that which 
is interpreted. This is a question to be previously settled, by a view of the 
whole book, or of the whole collection which includes it, in connection with 
the various grounds on which its claims to such authority are rusted. Everv 
competent expounder of Isaiah, whether infidel or Christian, comes hvUm 
. ^ bliC -with his opinion upon this point formed, and with a fixed deter- 
mmation to regulate his treatment of particulars accordingly. The writer 
who should feign to he neutral or indifferent in this respect, would find it 
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hard to gain the public ear, and harder still to control the public judgment. 
While the rationalist therefore avowedly proceeds upon the supposition, that 
the book before him is and can be nothing more than a human composition, 
it is not only the right hut the duty of the Christian interpreter to treat it 
as the work* both of God and man, a divine revelation and a human compo¬ 
sition, the contents of which are never to be dealt with in a manner ^ incon¬ 
sistent either with the supposition of its inspiration or with that of its real 
human origin. The latter hypothesis is so essential, that thero cannot be 
a sound interpretation, where there is not a consistent and a constant appli¬ 
cation of the^same rales which control the exposition of all other writings, 
qualified only by a constant recollection of the well-attested claims of the 
book expounded to the character of a divine revelation. .One important 
practical result of this assumption is, that seeming contradictions and dis¬ 
crepancies are neither to be passed by, as they might he in an ordinary 
composition, nor regarded as so many refutations of the doctrine that the 
waiting -which contains them is inspired of God, but rather interpreted with 
due regard to the analogy of Scripture, and with a constant preference, 
where other things are equal, of those explanations which are most in agree¬ 
ment with the general fact of inspiration upon which the exposition rests. 
The attempt to explain every passage or expression by itself, and to assume 
the prima facie meaning as in every case the true one, without any reference 
to other parts of the same book, or to other hooks of the same collection, is 
absurd in theory and directly contradicted by the universal, usage of mankind 
in determining the sense of other writings, while it practically tends to put 
the Christian interpreter in a situation of extreme disadvantage with respect 
to the neologist, who does not hesitate to press into the service of his own 
interpretation every argument afforded by analogy. The evil effect of this 
mistaken notion on the part of Christian, writers is not merely that they 
often fail to vindicate the truth, hut that they directly contribute to the 

triumph of its enemies. # . 

With respect to the prophetic parts of Scripture, and to the writings ot 
Isaiah in particular, a few exegetical maxims may be added to the general 
principles already stated. These, for the most part, will be negative in 
form, as being intended to preclude certain fallacies and practical errors, 
which have greatly hindered the correct interpretation of the book before us. 
The generic formulas here used will be abundantly exemplified hereafter by 
specific instances arising in the course of the interpretation. 

All prophecies are not predictions, L e. all the writings of. the Prophets, 
and of this one in particular, are not to be regarded as descriptive of future 
events. The contrary error, which has arisen chiefly from the modern and 
restricted usage of the word prophet and its cognate terns, has generated 
some of the most crude extravagances of prophetic exegesis. It has been 
shewn already, by a historical and philological induction, that the scriptural 
idea of prophecy is far more extensive, that the prophets were inspired to 
reveal the truth and will of God, in reference to the past and present, no 
less than the future. In Isaiah, for example, we find many statements of a 
general nature, and particularly exhibitions of the general principles which 
govern the divine administration, especially in reference to the chosen 
people and their enemies or persecutors. . 

All predictions, or prophecies in the restricted sense, are noi specific and 
exclusive, i. e. limited to “one occasion or emergency, but many are de¬ 
scriptive of a sequence of events which has been often realized. The 
vagueness and indefiniteness which might seem to attach to such predic- 
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tions, and (by making their fulfilment more uncertain) to detract from their 
impressiveness and value, are precluded by the fact that, while the whole 
prediction frequently admits of this extensive application, it includes nil le¬ 
sions to particular events, which can hardly he mistaken. Thus in some 
parts of Isaiah, there are prophetic pictures of the sieges of Jernsaicin, 
which cannot be exclusively applied to any one event of that land, but the 
terms and images of which are borrowed partly from one and partly from 
another through a course of ages. This kind of prophecy, so far from being 
vague and unimpressive, is the clearest proof of real inspiration, because 
more than any other beyond the reach of ordinary human foresight. Tims 
the threatening against Babylon, contained in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of Isaiah, if explained as a specific and exclusive prophecy of the 
Medo-Persian conquest, seems to represent the downfall of the city as more 
sudden and complete than it appears in history, and on ihe oilier band 
affords a pretext, though a very insufficient one, for the assertion that it 
may have been composed so near the time of the events foretold as to bring 
them within the reach of uninspired hut sagacious foresight. No such 
hypothesis, however, will account for the extraordinary truth of the 'predic¬ 
tion when regarded as a panorama of the fall of Babylon, not in its .first in¬ 
ception merely, but through all its stages till its consummation. 

All the predictions of Isaiah, whether general or specific, are not to 'be 
literally understood. The ground of this position is tiro fact, universally 
admitted, that the prophecies abound in metaphorical expressions. To 
assert that this figurative character is limited to words and clauses, or at 
most to single sentences, is wholly arbitrary, and at variance with, the 
acknowledged use of parables, both in the*Old and New Testament, in 
which important doctrines and events are presented under a tropieal cos¬ 
tume, throughout a passage sometimes of considerable length. These facts 
are sufficient to sustain the negative position, that the prophecies are not 
invariably clothed in literal expressions, or in other words are not to he 
always literally understood. 


^ The prophecies of this book are not to be always understood in a. Ilmira- 
tive or spiritual sense. The contrary assumption has engendered avast 
motley multitude of mystical and anagogical interpretations, sometinmK 
superadded to the obvious sense, and sometimes substituted for it, but in 
either case obscuring the true import and defeating the design of the pre¬ 
diction. The same application of the laws of common sense and of General 
analogy, which shews that some predictions must be metaplunhiairshews 
that others must be literal. To assert, without express authority! that 
prophecy must always and exclusively be one or the other, is as foolish as 
it would he to assert the same thing of the whole conversation of an indV- 
vidual throughout his lifetime, or of human speech in general. No valid 
'reason can bo given for applying this exclusive'canon of inh-rpretatioii to 
the prophecies, which would not justify its application to iho Hind ihe 
iEneid, the Bivina Commedia, or the Paradise Lost, an applicationVniiflu! 
only in absurdities. Isaiah’s prophecies are therefore not to be < xpomab d 
on the general principle, that either a literal or figurative wnw must U> 
assumed wherever it is possible. Wo have already won the fallacies ro- 
suiting from the assumption, that whatever is possible is probable or’ e,*r- 
tain. To set aside the obvious and strict sense, wherever it can be done 
without absurdity, is forbidden by the very nature of* the difibivmn between 
literal and figurative language. That which is regular and normal nurd of 
times assert its rights or it becomes anomalous. On the other h-md ’ to 
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claim, precedence for the strict and proper sense, in every case, is incon¬ 
sistent with the fact that symbols, emblems, images, and tropes, are charac¬ 
teristic of prophetic language. In a word, the question between literal and 
tropical interpretation is not to be determined by the application of invari¬ 
able formulas. The same remark may be applied to the vexed question with 
respect to types and double senses. The old extreme of constantly assum¬ 
ing these wherever it is possible, and the later extreme of denying their 
existence, may be both considered as exploded errors. That words may be 
naturally used with a primary and secondary reference, is clear from all 
analogy. That some things in the old dispensation were intended to be 
types of corresponding objects in the new, is clear from the New Testament. 
A fantastic philotypia is not more likely to engender error than a morbid 
typoplwbia, except that the first is not merely negative in its effects, and 
may be exercised ad libitum, whereas the other prides itself on never adding 
to the revelation, but is satisfied with taking from it. Both may exist, and 
both must be avoided, not by the use of nostrums and universal rules, but 
by the exercise of sound discretion in specific cases, guided by the obvious 
canon, founded on experience and analogy, that types and double senses do 
not constitute the staple even of prophetic language, and are therefore not 
to be wantonly assumed, in cases where a simpler and more obvious ex¬ 
position is abundantly sufficient to meet all the requisitions of the text and 
context. 

The question, under which of these descriptions any prophecy must be 
arranged, i. e. the question whether it is strictly a prediction, and if so, 
whether it is general or particular, literal or figurative, can only be deter¬ 
mined by a thorough independent scrutiny of each case by itself, in refer¬ 
ence to form and substance, text and context, without regard to arbitrary 
and exclusive theories, but with a due regard to analogy of Scripture in 
general, and of other prophecies in particular, especially of such as belong 
to the same writer, or at least to the same period, and apparently relate to 
the same subject. This is far from being so attractive or so easy as the 
sweeping application of a comprehensive canon to all cases, like and un¬ 
like; but it seems to be the only process likely to afford a satisfactory 
result, and one main purpose of the following exposition is to prove its effi¬ 
cacy by a laborious and fair experiment. 

In executing this design, it is essential that regard should he paid to the 
exterior form as well as to the substance of a passage, that rhetorical embel¬ 
lishments should he distinguished from didactic propositions, that prosaic 
and poetical peculiarities should be distinctly and correctly estimated at their 
real value. Experience has clearly shewn, that such discrimination does not 
always accompany the habit of perpetually praising the sublimity and beauty 
of the author’s style, a practice perfectly compatible with very indistinct and 
even false conceptions of rhetorical propriety. The characteristics of Isaiah, 
as a writer, appear by some to be regarded as consisting merely in the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of peculiar forms of speech, for -which they are continually 
on the watch, and ever ready to imagine if they cannot find them. The 
favourite phenomenon of this kind with the latest writers is paronomasia, an 
intentional resemblance in the form or sound of words which are nearly re¬ 
lated to each other in a sentence. The frequent occurrence of this figure in 
Isaiah is beyond a doubt; but the number of the instances has been extra¬ 
vagantly multiplied; in some cases, it would almost seem, for the purpose 
of detracting from the author’s merits; sometimes with an honest but mis¬ 
taken disposition to enhance it. It is an important observation of Ewald’s, 
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P T fl“!-! ot different periods,'and in some eases simultaneously, done ■ 
the interpretation of the book before us. The 
fi-st extreme, particularly prevalent m earlier times, is that ot undeistand- 
fnftho most highly wrought descriptions, the most W imagery, the bold st 
nl-sonifications, as mere prose. This is especially exemplified m the irra¬ 
tional and tasteless manner of expounding apologues and parables by many 
of the older writers, who insist on giving a specific sense to circumstaiico^ 
which are significant only as parts -of one harmonious whole. Ihe otliei 
extreme of which we have already traced the origin, is that of turning 
elevated prose diversified hy bursts of poetry, into a regular poem or series 
of poems! technically so considered, and subjecting tnem as such to all the 
tests and rules of classical poetry, and even to the canons of its versification. 
To expound Isaiah without any reference to the perpetual recurrence of 
antitheses and other parallel constructions, would bo now a proof of uttei 
incapacity. Far more indulgence would be probably extended to the no ess 
extravagant but much less antiquated error of seeking perfect parallels m 
every sentence, torturing the plain sense into forced conformity with this 
imaginary standard, altering the text to suit it, and m short converting a 
mteal hi unstudied form, in which the Hebrew mind expressed itself 
without regard to rules or systems, into a rigorous scholastic scheme of 
prosody. The recurrence of a certain theme, refrain, or bin den at neai v 
eaual intervals—a structure natural and common m the elevated prose ol 
various nations, for example in the sermons of the great I ronch pivacliei’s— 
mav be very properly compared to the stroplucal arrangements ol the Gieok 
dramatic style. But when, instead of an illustrative comparison, the pas¬ 
sages thus marked are gravely classed as real strophes and antistrophes, and 
formally distributed among imaginary choruses of Prophets,^ Jews and so 
forth, this pedantic affectation of confounding Hebrew prophecies with Greek 
plays, becomes chargeable with wasteful and ridiculous excess. It can only 
be regarded as a natural and necessary consequence of this overstrained 
analogy between things which occasionally coincide in form, that some ot 
the most recent German critics do not hesitate to strike whole verses iiom 
the text of Isaiah, on the ground that they cannot to genuine because they 
make the strophes unequal, and that one of them winds up a comparison 
between prophetic and dramatic poetry with several pages of imagery, far¬ 
fetched or fortuitous coincidences, both of thoughts and words, between 
the writings of Isaiah and the Eumenides of iEschylus. _ The golden mean 
between these hurtful and irrational extremes appears to lie in the assiduous 
observance of the true poetical ingredients of Isaiah’s style, both m them¬ 
selves and in their various combinations, with a rigid abstinence from all 
scholastic and pedantic theories of Hebrew poetry, and all peculiar forms 
and methods which have sprung from them or tend to their promotion. 

Under this last description may be properly included the fantastic and 
injurious mode of printing most translations of Isaiah since the days of 
Lowth, in lines analogous to those of classical and modern verse. This 
arrangement, into which the good taste of the Bishop was betrayed by a na¬ 
tural but overweening zeal for his supposed discovery of rhythm or measure 
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in the Hebrew prophets, and which the bad taste of succeeding miters bids 
fair to perpetuate, is open to a number of objections. In the first place, it 
proceeds upon a false or at least exaggerated supposition, that Isaiah wrote 
in what we are accustomed to call verse. If the predominance of parallel 
constructions is a sufficient reason for this mode of printing, then it mi<ffit be 
adopted with propriety in many works which all the world regard as prose, 
in various parts at least of Seneca, Augustine, Larochefoucaukl, Pascal,' 
Johnson, and even Macaulay. The extent to which it might be carried is 
exemplified by Bishop Jebb’s ingenious effort to extend Lowth’s system to the 
Greek of the New Testament, in doing which he actually prints lon<y extracts 
from the Gospels in the form of Lowth’s Isaiah. Another proof of the un¬ 
soundness of the theory, when carried thus far, is the want of unity among 
the various practitioners, in Germany and England, with respect to the divi¬ 
sion and arrangement of the clauses, the regard due to the masoretic accents, 
and the rhythmical principle on which the whole must after all depend. Be¬ 
tween some specimens of this mode of typography there seems to be scarcely 
any thing in common but the uneven termination of the lines. A third 
objection to this mode of printing is the fact, which any correct eye and ear 
may bring to an experimental test, that so far from enhancing the effect of 
the peculiar construction of Isaiah’s sentences, it greatly mars it, and converts 
a numerous prose into the blankest of all blank verse, by exciting expecta¬ 
tions which of course cannot be realized, suggesting the idea of a poetical 
metre in the strict sense, and then thwarting it by consecutions wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of prosody, however sonorous 
or euphonic in themselves. In England and America, this modern fashion 
seems to be already an established usage, and is even pushed so far as to 
require quotations from certain parts of Scripture to be printed like poetical 
extracts in a small type and in lines by themselves, a usage which we may 
expect to see extended to the rest of the Bible on the principles of Jebb. 
In Germany, the younger and inferior writers appear still enamoured of this 
wonderful discovery; but some of their more eminent interpreters, above 
the common average in taste, exhibit symptoms of reaction. Ewald con¬ 
tents himself with marking the divisions of the sentences and clauses after 
the manner of bars in music, while De Wette, in his excellent translation of 
the Bible, prints the whole like prose. This is the more significant because 
De Wette, in his introduction to the Psalms, had carried out Lowth’s' system 
of parallelisms in detail, with greater minuteness and precision than any pre¬ 
ceding writer. In the preface to his Bible, he speaks of the arrangement of 
the Hebrew distichs in distinct lines, as of value only to the Hebrew scholar, 
while Ewald says expressly that the modern custom violates the ancient 
usage, and mistakes for poetry tjae mixed or intermediate prophetic style. 
Partly for these and other reasons of a kindred nature, founded on what I 
believe to be the true characteristics of Isaiah’s style, partly in order to save 
room for more important matters than the marking of divisions, which the 
simplest reader even of a version can distinguish for himself so far as they 
have any real value, the translation of Isaiah will be found in this work 
printed as prose, and in the closest union with the exposition. This is the 
method which has been successfully pursued by several judicious German 
writers of the present day, especially by Hengstenberg, as well in his Christ- 
ology as in his Commentary on the Psalms, perhaps as a matter of conveni¬ 
ence merely, but it may be also with regard to some of the considerations 
which have just been stated. With respect to the translation in the present 
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it. No'attempt has bore been nmle _ g, gaL The translation is 

complete in itself, and suited fol conal " , incorporated with it, and in 
part and parcel of the «*mm«nta^doBel: Y ™>$ passagc with tboaid 
some degree inseparab e 10 • w jth advantage in this version, 

here furnished, it may no doubt be a„a . a ^ a d jff oren t typo, but 

for the sake of which it has been no y P explanation scorns 
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to be required, as the wlioie 101m continuous perusal, it must 

modified by this design. If mamt£01 sepmat ktdligibl* by itself; 

of coarse have been so cons meted as to be^ easi y. ^ ition> 

whereas a version introduced as a text 01 teas 0 * of tho ‘original, 

this the whole work is Leaded to aecom- 

g^cj il will be uroper to give some account of the mateiuls emp <} 

a. p..gr«. of opinion ».l of gnuhnl *g. 

in the method of interpretation having been previously 11 •' ' ' 

™Xn it will only be necessary here to add a chronological <nume¬ 
ration of the works Which have exerted the most lasting and extensive 

influence on the interpretation of Isaiah. t 

The first place in this enumeration is of couvse duc to Urn Am .w 1 
Verdons and among these to the Greek translatmn comnion y called 
the Septuagint, from the old tradition of its having been pi <>< >} 

seveSwo S Tews at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy ldubdc plm 
The additional circumstances, such as the translation of the whok m,w 
L each man separately, and their entire agreement afterwards uo no 
found in the oldest authorities, and arc now rejected as * uc ™ '„ 0 
is even a matter of dispute among the learned, whether th - “ ^ ^ 

translation was executed at once or by^ degrees, by few^in ^ U >s, 
for the use of the synagogues m Egypt, or as_a moio litoiaij • -l* •’ • 

Against the unity of the translation is the diflerent cbaiacta ol 1 10 
version in different parts. The Pentateuch is commonly regarded as tlio 
best, and Daniel as the worst. The version of Isaiah is intermediate bu- 
ween these. It is important as the record of an ancient oxognlmal 
tradition, and on account of the use made of it m the New lostamunli. 
The writer shews a special acquaintance with the usages and products 
of Egypt, but is grammatically very inexact, and governed in translation 
by no" settled principle- Hence he abounds in needless parap irases and 
additions, euphemistic variations, and allusions to opinions and events ol 
later times, although the number of these has been exaggerated by sonic 
critics. The Hebrew text used by this translator seems to have been ttio 
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probably the mere result of ignorance or inadvertence “externa 
opinions formerly maintained m reference to this version have been oJadu 
alty exchanged for a more moderate and discriminating estimate £ 
lodging its use in many cases of difficult interureffiHnn W i ’ • 

paramount. authority in any Besides the frequkt citatkm of thesZua- 
gmt, occasional icforcnce will be made to tbe otlior nlrl Cimoi * ^ 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, fr^teof 11 ? 1 ?“ ° f 
served by early miters. Of these inteiSrs Ami, • bee , n pr6 ' 
posed to have been distinguished bv his Slavish adherent wf 0 ? £ SUP i 
the Hebrew, Symmachus °by freedom ^ a r ' f 

idiom udiile Tbeodotion stood in these respects between° them ^ 

T m N 4 t0 T, theS T e T V - r f 10 f Stands the Chaldee Paraphrase or Tar<mm of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the date of which is much disrmW lmt* i 

by a majority of modern critics to the time of Christ or £’t 1 “ v g if 

preceding. It derives its value partlySLlL M»t^eput 

among the Jews, partly from its intrinsic character! as being on tlm whole 

lil-ell a ld . C0U . ect * ranslatl0I i mto a cognate dialect, although disfionred 
like the Septnagint by many arbitrary explanations, by additions to the 
text, and by allusions to the usages and doctrines of the later Jews Its 
critical as well as oxegeiical adherence to the masoretic text is much "more 
close than that of tlie oldest Greek translator. 

The ancient Syriac version, commonly called tlie Peshito, on account of 
its simplicity and fidelity, is one of the most valuable extant. Its precise 
date is unknown, but it appears to have been looked upon as ancient and 
occasionally needing explanation, even in the days of Ephrem Svras' It 
has been ascribed by different critics to a Jewish and I Christian miJ 
but the Latter supposition is the best sustained, both by external and inter¬ 
nal evidence, The opinion of some writers, as to the use made by this 

AmS° r ° f the i T ar f m and Se P taa g in *> appears to be regarded now as 
g o mdlcss, 01 at least exaggerated. This version as a whole, is charac- 
tensed by great exactness and a close adherence to the original expression 
rendered easy by tbe near affinity of Syriac and Hebrew. P ’ 

in +S r? 1Sat f 0l ;T m ° n Latin ver£don of Isaiahf re S ard ed as authentic 
m tie Church of Rome, was executed by Jerome about tbe end of the 

fourth century, and afterwards substituted for the old Latin version 

%i°- al Cd ^ ak ’ “ U ? bef ° re ’ ° f wMch onl y fra g m ents are now 
extant. _ This version, notwithstanding many errors and absurd interpre- 

,f °? ' vll T ole a T alua ^ 10 rocol-d of aaci eat exegetical tradition, 
and of the fruit of Jerome s oriental studies. Its influence on modem 
exegesis, more especially within the Church of Rome, has of course been 
very extensive. 

In those four versions we possess what may be called the exegetical tra¬ 
dition of the Jewish Synagogue, the Latin Church, the Greek Church, and 
the Syrian Church m all its branches. This, in addition to their mere an- 
tiquity, entitles them to a consideration which cannot be claimed by other 
versions, even though intrinsically more correct. At tbe same time let it 
be observed, that in addition to the original defects of these translations 
their text is no doubt greatly corrupted, having never been subjected to any 
such conservative process as the Masora or critical tradition of the Jews. 
Ibis tact alone shews the folly of attempting to ascribe to either of these 
versions a traditional authority superior to that of the Hebrew text. Prom 
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tke«e direct and primary versions, many mediate or secondary ones were 
fomed if eariy times, the exegetical authority of which is naorally far 
inferior, although they are occasionally useful m de the ° f 
their originals, and even in explaining them, while stih moie rarel} t cy 
exhibit independent and remarkable interpretations of the Hebrew text. 
To sl Sese mediate yersions, there will be found 
ences in the present work, especially to the Arabic version of the Septua 
gint, made at Alexandria, and printed in the third volume of the Lon on 
Polyglot. A still more frequent mention will be made of an immediate 
Arabic version by the celebrated Jewish teacher and grammarian of the 
tenth century, Saadias Gaon, whose translation of the Pentateuch is; found 
in the same Polyglot, although his venson of Isaiah was not brought to 
light till near the end of the last century. Both m its merits and defects, 
it resembles tbe more ancient versions, but approaches still more closely t 
the exegesis of tbe rabbins. Tbe occasional citations of this version are 
derived from other miters, and particularly from Gesemus. 

Next to tbe Ancient Yersions may be named tbe Greek and Latin b amors 
wbo have written on Isaiah. Besides Origen and others, whose mterpreta- 
tions have been wholly or in a great measure lost, there are still extant 
those of Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 1 10- 
copius, on the whole or part of the Septuagint version ol Isaiah. Iliese 
are valuable, not so much from any direct aid which they afford m the in¬ 
terpretation of the Hebrew text, as for the light which they throw ppon the 
prevalent theories of interpretation at a remote period, and especially upon 
the allegorical and mystical method of expounding the Old Testament, of 
which Origen, if not the inventor, was the most successful champion and 
practitioner. Jerome, the only Latin Father who has written on Isaiah, 
while he has some defects and faults in common with the Greek expound¬ 
ers, has the great advantage of direct acquaintance with the Hebrew text, 
and with the Jewish method of explaining it. The good effects of this 
superior knowledge, and of his untiring diligence, are greatly neutralised by 
haste and inadvertence, by a want of consistency and settled principles, and 
by a general defect of judgment. The only Fathers, of whose expositions 
a direct use will be made in the present work, are Chrysostom and Jerome, 
and of these only in the earlier chapters. . All further references of the 
same kind are derived from other commentaries. 

Of the Babbins, several are carefully compared and often quoted. These 
are Solomon Jarchi, noted for his close adherence to the Targum, and the 
Jewish tradition; Aben Ezra, for his independent rationalistic views and 
philological acuteness; David Kimchi, for his learning and good sense, and 
for his frequent reference to older writers. He often cites, among others,^ 
his brother Moses, and his father, Joseph Kimchi. The Michlal Jophi of 
Solomon Ben Melech, with the additional notes of Jacob Abendami, is 
chiefly a selection of the best rabbinical interpretations, particularly those 
of David Ivimchi. The opinions of Abarbenel and other rabbins are occa¬ 
sionally cited on the authority of other writers. 

Of the Reformers, the two greatest are kept constantly in view through¬ 
out the exposition. Luther’s translation will be always valued, not only 
for its author’s sake, but for its own. Though often inexact and pamphras- 
tical, it almost always gives the true sense, and often gives it with a vigour 
and felicity of phrase never attained in like degree by the more accurate 
and learned versions of the present day. Calvin still towers above all in¬ 
terpreters, in large commanding views of revelation in its whole connection, 
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with extraordinary insight into the logical relations of a passage, even 
where its individual expressions were not fully understood. These quali¬ 
ties, together with his fixed belief of fundamental doctrines, his eminent 
soundness of judgment, and his freedom from all tendency to paradox, 
pedantic affectation, or fanciful conceit, place him more completely on a 
level with the very best interpreters of our day, than almost any intervening 
writer. Of the other Reformers, only occasional citations will be met with, 
such as Zwingli, (Ecolampadius, and Fagius. 

As a representative of the old school of orthodox interpreters, we may 
take the annotated version of Junius and Tremellius, distinguished by 
learning, ingenuity, and exegetical acumen, but. disfigured by unnatural 
and forced constructions, in which the Hebrew idiom is often sacrificed to 
some paradoxical novelty. Less frequent reference will be made to other 
writers of the same school and period, who were not accessible directly, or 
whose influence on later writers has been less considerable. 

The honours due to the original and independent founder of a school 
may be -justly claimed by John Cocceius, whose opinions gave occasion to 
protracted controversies in the Church of Holland. The description 
usually given of him, that he finds Christ everywhere in the Old Testament, 
is hardly expressive of his peculiar character, as set forth in his work upon 
Isaiah. A more exact description would be, that he finds the Church and 
the events of Church history throughout the prophecies, not as a mystical 
or secondary meaning, but as the proper and direct one. Of this system 
many striking specimens will be presented in the exposition. . 

The description of Cocceius, which has been already quoted, is commonly 
accompanied by one of Grotius, as his exegetical opposite, who finds Christ 
nowhere. Here again the portrait is by no means an exact one, at least as 
he appears in his brief notes on Isaiah. He probably professes to find 
Christ predicted there as often as Cocceius does, but with this difierence, 
that Grotius finds him always hidden under types, the lower or immediate 
sense of which is to be sought as near as may be to the date of the predic¬ 
tion. A comparison between these two eminent writers is enough to shew 
the incorrectness of the common notion, that the hypothesis of types and 
double senses is peculiar to the stricter theologians of the old school, and 
the reiection of them characteristic of the more liberal interpreters. Coc¬ 
ceius seldom resorts to the assumption of a double sense, while Grotius 
seldom recognises Christ as a subject of prophecy, except where he can in¬ 
stitute a typical relation. The grand objection to the exegesis of the latter, 
as exemplified in this book, is its superficial character and the sceptical ten¬ 
dencies which it betrays. Its shining merits axe i^emous c° m bmatioDfr, 
happy conjecture, and abundant illustration from the Greek and Roman 
classics. The nearest approach to him, in all these qualities, without the 
least appearance of dependence, imitation, or collusion, is found m o 
Le Clerc, more commonly called Clericus. The likeness is the more exact, 
because neither he nor Grotius has done justice to bis own capacity and 

reputation in interpreting Isaiah. # . ~ *, TO 

The first complete exposition of Isaiah is the great work of Camp ■ 0 
manga, Professor at Franeker, originally published m 1714. W ™ Pre¬ 
ceding commentaries, every one perhaps may be described as holding p 
some one side of the subject, while the others are neglected. But m this 
work are collected all the materials which at that tune were accessible, not 
in an undigested state, but thoroughly incorporated and arranged with a 
decree of judgment, skill, and taste, not easily surpassed. It is besides 
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distinguished by a candour, dignity, and zeal for truth, without the least 
admixture of acrimonious bigotry, which have secured for it and for its 
author the esteem of all succeeding writers who have read it, of whatever 
school or party. So complete is Yitringa’s exposition even now, that 
nothing more would be required to supply the public wants but the addi¬ 
tional results of more profound and extensive philological investigation 
during the last century, were it not for two defects which the work, with all 
its varied and transcendent merit, does exhibit. The first is a want of 
condensation, a prolixity, which, although not without advantages io read¬ 
ers who have leisure to secure them, is entirely unsuited to the tastes and 
habits of the present age. The other is too strong a leaning to the mystical 
and allegorical interpretation of the plainest prophecies, arising from a mis¬ 
taken deference for the old exegetical canon, that the prophecies must be 
made to mean as much as possible. To this must be added the erroneous 
hypothesis,. not yet exploded, that every prophecy must be specific, and 
must have its fulfilment in a certain period of history, to determine which 
recourse must frequently be had to fanciful or forced interpretation. 

Nearly contemporary with Yitringa was the learned G erinan Pietist, John 
Henry Michaelis, Professor at Halle, who, in conjunction with his brother, 
published there in 1720 a Hebrew Bible with marginal annotations. Those 
on the first part of Isaiah are by no means equal to the notes of C. B, 
Michaelis on the Minor Prophets in the same volume. The former are 
more meagre, and contain less independent exposition, leaning chiefly upon 
some preceding writers, and especially Sebastian Schmidt. These notes, 
however, have considerable value on account of their references to parallel 
passages, less numerous than those of many other writers, but selected with 
great care, and with a constant view to the elucidation of the text. Occa¬ 
sionally also an original interpretation here presents itself. The whole work 
is characterised by orthodox belief and a devout spirit. 

Independently of both these works, though some years later, appeared 
nie Exposition of Isaiah by John Gill, a Baptist minister in London. 
Ihough designed for Bie doctrinal and practical imprpvement of the English 
reader, it is still distinguished from other books of that class by its erudi¬ 
tion m a single province, that of talmudic and rabbinic literature. In this 
department Gill draws directly from his own resources, which are here 
extensive, while in other matters he contents himself with gathering and 
combining, often whimsically, the opinions of preceding writers, and°espc~ 
cially of those contained in the Critic! Bacri and in Pool’s Synopsis. His 
original suggestions are but few and generally founded on his own peculiar 
views of Apocalypse, not as an independent prophecy, but as a key to 
those of the Old Testament. 1 J 


eiiller ° f tllG works last mentioned, and nearly contemporary 
with litanga, appeared a Commentary on Isaiah by Dr William Lowtli, 
prebendary of Winchester, winch is usually printed with his oilier oxpnsi- 
nnl 0 ' mf r °pktds, as a part of Bishop Patrick’s Commentary on the 
TT , lire work on Isaiah has exerted little influence on Infer wrifors, 
the less perhaps because eclipsed by the brilliant success of the Translation, 
mor ? a century afterwards, by iho author’s son, Robert 

uu^nll!rT Te T 0 / Limeiick > St Ovid’s, Oxford, and London, 

uni\eisail} acknowledged to be one of the most accomplished scholars and 
elegant writers of his age or nation. The influence of Lowlh’s Isaiah has 

ohm L ^ eEC f’ S ° h r ? U CaD b ° reffn ' ded M to the cause 

d inteipiotation or enlightened criticism. Its good dl'eet 1ms been 
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to raise tlie estimation of Isaiah as a writer of extraordinary genius, aud io 
introduce a method of expounding him, more in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples of taste, than some adopted by preceding waiters. Besides this work 
upon Isaiah, he contributed to this end by Ms lectures, as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, de Sacra Poesi Hehrmorum , which have been frequently repub¬ 
lished on the Continent, and still exert a salutary influence on the German 
critics. In his criticism of the Hebrew text, he follows the exploded 
system of Cappellus, Iioubigant, and others, who assumed the masoretic 
text to be as faulty as it could be without losing its identity, and seem, to 
make it the great object of their criticism to change it as extensively as pos¬ 
sible. Many of Lowth’s favourite interpretations, being founded upon critical 
conjecture, are now worthless. The style of his English version, which ex¬ 
cited universal admiration when it first appeared, has, in the course of nearly 
seventy years, become less pleasing to the cultivated ear, partly because a 
taste has been revived for that antique simplicity which Lowth’s contempo¬ 
raries looked upon as barbarous, and- of -which a far superior specimen is 
furnished in the common version. Among LowtMs greatest merits, in the 
exposition and illustration of Isaiah, must be mentioned his familiarity with 
classical models, often suggesting admirable parallels, and his just views, 
arising from a highly cultivated taste, in reference to the structure of the 
prophecies, and the true import of prophetic imagery. 

Almost simultaneous with the first appearance of Lowth’s Isaiah was the 
publication of a German version, with Notes for the Unlearned, by John 
David Miehaelis (a nephew of John Henry before mentioned) Professor at 
Gottingen, and for many years the acknowledged leader of the German 
Orientalists. His interpretations in tins work are often novel and ingenious, 
hut as often paradoxical and fanciful. His version, although frequently 
felicitous, is marred by a perpetual affectation of colloquial and modem 
phraseology, for which he sometimes apologises on the ground that the 
original expression would not have sounded well in German. He agrees 
with Lowth in his contempt for the masoretic text, which he is constantly 
attempting to correct; but is far below him in refinement of taste and in a 
just appreciation of the literary merits of his author. With respect to more 
important matters, he may be said to occupy the turning-point between the 
old and new school of interpreters. While on the one hand, he retains the 
customary forms of speech and, at least negatively, recognises^ the divine 
authority and inspiration of the Prophet, he carries his affectation of inde¬ 
pendence and free-thinking, in the details of his interpretation, so tar, that 
the transition appears natural and easy to the avowed unbelief of his^pupi s 
and successors. Besides the one already mentioned, occasional reference 
is made to other works of the same author. ^ 

The German edition of Lowth’s Isaiah, with additional notes by Hoppe, 
a colleague of Miehaelis at Gottingen, deserves attention, as the work. in 
which the extravagant doctrines of the modern criticism with respect o o 
unity, integrity, and genuineness of the prophecies, were first propounded and. 
applied to the writings of Isaiah. The opposite doctrines were mam ame , 
in all their strictness, by a contemporary Swiss Professor, Kocher, a disciple 
and adherent of the orthodox Dutch school, in a book expressly written 

against Lowth. . r , 

Passing over the comparatively unimportant works ot Voge,, imoe, 
Hensler, and the annotated Latin versions of Dathe and Doederlem, occa¬ 
sionally cited in the present volume, we may mention as the next important 
link in the catena of interpretation, the famous Scholia of the younger 
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Bosenmilller, for many years Oriental Professor at Leipzig. The part re¬ 
lating to Isaiah appeared first in 1791; but the publication and republica¬ 
tion of the several parts extend through a period of more than forty years. 
As a whole, the work is distinguished by a critical acquaintance both with 
Hebrew and the cognate dialects, and an industrious use of the ancient 
versions, the rabbinical interpreters, and the later writers, particularly 
Grotius and Yitringa, whole paragraphs from whom are often copied almost 
verbatim and without express acknowledgment. From its comprehensive 
plan and the resources of the writer, this work may be considered as an adap- 
tation of Yitringa to the circumstances of a later period, including, however, 
an entire change of exegetical and doctrinal opinions. Without any of the 
eager zeal and party-spirit, which occasioned the excesses of Koppe and 
Eichhorn, Bosenmiillor equally repudiates the doctrine of prophetic inspira¬ 
tion in the strict sense, and rejects whatever would imply or involve it. 
The unsoundness of his principles in this respect has given less offence and 
alarm to readers of a different school, because accompanied by so much 
calmness and apparent candour, sometimes amounting to a neutral apathy, 
no more conducive to correct results than the opposite extreme of partiality 
and prejudice. This very spirit of indifference, together with the plan of 
compilation upon which the Scholia are constructed, added perhaps to an 
original^infirmity of judgment, make the author’s own opinions and conclu¬ 
sions the least valuable part of this extensive and laborious work. In tho 
abridged edition, which appeared not long before his death (1885), many 
opinions of Gesenius are adopted, some of which Gesenius in the mean time 
had himself abandoned. The acknowledgment of Messianic prophecies, 
which Bosenmiiller, in his later writings, seems to make, does not extend to 
prophecies of Christ, but merely to vague and for the most part groundless 
expectations of a Messiah by the ancient prophets. 

An epoch in the history of the interpretation of Isaiah is commonly sup¬ 
posed to be marked by the appearance of the Philological, Critical, and Histo¬ 
rical Commentary of Gesenius (Leipzig, 1821). This distinction is not founded 
upon any new principle or even method of interpretation which the author 
introduced, but on his great celebrity, authority, and influence, as a gram¬ 
marian and lexicographer. Nothing is more characteristic of the work than 
the extreme predilection of the writer for the purely philological and archae¬ 
ological portions of his task, and the disproportionate amount of space and 
labour lavished on them. The evidence of learning and acuteness thus 
afforded cannot be questioned, but it is often furnished at the cost of other 
more important qualities. The ablest portions of the work have sometimes 
the appearance of excursus or detached disquisitions upon certain questions 
of antiquities or lexicography. Even in this chosen field, successful as 
nmS ^ aS ^ een ! ^ er waters have detected some infirmities and failures. 
Oi these the most important is the needless multiplication of distinct senses 
and the gratuitous attenuation of the meaning in some words of common 
occurrence. The merit of Gesenius consists much more in diligent investi- 
gation and perspicuous arrangement than in a masterly application of the 
■principles established and exemplified in the best Greek lexicons. His 
proneness to mistake distinct applications of a word and accessory ideas 
suggested by the context, for different meanings of the word itself, is recog¬ 
nised m the occasional correction of the fault by his American translator (sec 
for example Hcb. Lex. p. 148), to whom the public would have been in¬ 
debted for a much more frequent use of the same method. If any apology 
is needed for the frequent deviations, in the following exposition, from 
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Gesenius’s decisions,.it is afforded ; by tKe rale which he professes to have 
followed in his own use of the cognate dialects: ultra lexica sapere. 
(Preface to Isaiah, p. vi.) With respect to candour and impartiality, 
Gesenius occupies the same ground with Rosenmiiller, that is to say, he is 
above suspicion as to any question not connected, more or less directly, with 
his fundamental error, that there can be no prophetic foresight. Another 
point of similarity between them is their seeming hesitancy and instability 
of judgment, as exhibited in frequent changes of opinion upon minor points, 
without a statement of sufficient reasons. The many variations which may 
be traced in the writings of Gesenins, from his early Lexicons and Commen¬ 
tary on Isaiah to his great Thesaurus, are no doubt proofs of intellectual 
progress and untiring diligence ; but it is still true, that in many cases oppo¬ 
site" conclusions seem to have been drawn from precisely the same premises. 
The Commentary on Isaiah never reappeared, but the accompanying version 
was reprinted with a few notes, in 1829. This translation is a spirited 
.and faithful reproduction of the sense of the original, and for the most part 
of its characteristic form, but not without unnecessary paraphrases and gra¬ 
tuitous departures from the Hebrew idiom. In these respects, and in sim¬ 
plicity of diction, it has been much improved by Be Wette, whose translation 
of Isaiah (contained in his version of the Bible, Heidelberg, 1889) is 
avowedly founded upon that of Gesenius. The same relation to the Com¬ 
mentary is sustained by Maurer’s notes for students (in the first volume of 
his Commentarius Critic,as in Vet. Test. Leipzig, 1885), which exhibits in a 
clear and compact form the substance of Gesenius, with occasional speci¬ 
mens of independent and ingenious exposition. . 

A very different position is assumed by Hitzig, whose work upon Isaiah 
(Heidelberg, 1888) seems intended to refute that of Gesenius wherever a 
dissent was possible, always excepting the sacred fundamental principle of 
unbelief in which they are united. This polemical design of Hitzig s work 
has led to many strained and paradoxical interpretations, but at the same 
time to a remarkable display of exegetical invention and philological acute¬ 
ness, both in the application of the principles of Ewald’s Grammar where 
it varies from Gesenius, and in original solutions of grammatical and other 
problems. In some points Hitzig may be said to have receded to the 
ground of Eichhorn, as for instance in the wildness of his- critical conjec¬ 
tures, not so much in reference to words or letters as to larger passages, 
and also in his leaning to the old idea of predictions ex eventu , or historical 
.allusions clothed in a prophetical costume. The metaphysical obscurity o 
Hitzig’s style, in certain cases, may be either the result of individual pecu¬ 
liarity, or symptomatic of the general progress in the German mmd rom 
common-sense rationalism or deism to the more transcendental forms o 
unbelief. Another characteristic of this writer is his undisguised eontemp , 
if not for Isaiah in particular, for Judaism and its^faith in general. In pomu 
-of taste, he is remarkable at once for high pretensions and for gross e ec s. 

Hendewerk’s commentary on Isaiah, (Konigsberg, vol. i. Ibdb, voi. u. 
1848) though indicative of scholarship and talent, has a less marked ana 
independent character than that of Hitzig, and exhibits in a grea 
the faults and merits of a juvenile performance. The authors 
seems to have been limited to modern writers, and the conti oversia a i ^ 
which he is constantly assuming with respect to Hengstenbeig or 1 ^i»> 
while it makes his exposition less intelligible, unless compaiec wi 
of his opponents, also impairs the reader’s confidence m his impar la i } 
.and candour. His original suggestions are in many cases striking ana 
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in some truly valuable, as will appear from the examples cited in the 
exposition. 

A place is due, in this part of the chronological succession, to two works 
on Isaiah in the English language. The .first is by the Rev. Albert Barnes 
of Philadelphia (8 vols. 8vo, Boston, 1840), well known by previous pub¬ 
lications on the Gospels and Epistles, and by a later work on Job. Bis 
exposition of Isaiah comprehends a large part of the valuable substance of 
Yitringa, Bosenmuller, and Gesenius, with occasional reference to the older 
writers, as contained in Bool’s Synopsis and the Critici Sacri. The great 
fault of the work is not its want of matter, but of matter well digested and 
condensed. Particular and even disproportionate attention has been paid to 
archaeological illustration, especially as furnished by the modern travellers. 
Practical observations are admitted, but without sufficient uniformity or any 
settled method. The author’s views of inspiration in general, and of the 
inspiration of Isaiah in particular, are sound, but not entirely consistent with 
the deference occasionally paid to ncological interpreters, in cases where 
their judgments are, in fact though not in form, determined by a false as¬ 
sumption, which no one more decidedly rejects than Mr Barnes. The New 
Translation which accompanies the Commentary, seems to bo wholly inde¬ 
pendent of it, and can hardly be considered an improvement, cither on the 
common version, or on that of Lowth. 

Some of the same remarks are applicable to the work of Dr Henderson 
(London, 1840), in which there are appearances of greater haste and less 
laborious effort, but at the same time of a more extended reading, and a 
more independent exegetical judgment. The English author, though fami¬ 
liar with the latest German writers who preceded him, is not deterred by 
their example or authority from the avowal of his doctrinal belief, or from a 
proper use ol analogy in the interpretation of the prophet. Further descrip¬ 
tion of these two works is rendered unnecessary by the frequency with which 
they are quoted or referred to in the Commentary. 

Ewald’s exposition of Isaiah, contained in his collective work upon the 
Hebrew Prophets .(Stuttgart, 1841), derives great authority from his acknow¬ 
ledged eminence in Germany, as a profound philosophical grammarian. His 
attention has been given almost exclusively to the chronological arrangement 
of the parts and the translation of the text. The latter has great value, 
not only as containing the results of Ewald’s philological researches, but 
also on account of its intrinsic qualities, and more especially its faithful 
exhibition of the form of the original in its simplicity. In tin's respect it is 
a great advance on all preceding versions. The Commentary is extremely 
meagre, and remarkable, like most of Ewald’s writings, for the absence of 
all reference to other modem writers or opinions. The liberties taken with 
the text, though not very numerous, arc sometimes very violent and arbi¬ 
trary. The sweeping criticism, on which his chronological arrangement 
rests, will be considered in another place. From the rationalistic school of 
Bosenmiiller and Gesenius, Ewald differs in regarding Isaiah as inspired, 
which admission really extends, however, only to a kind of vague, poetical, 
anticipation^ ’wholly exclusive of distinct prophetic foresight of the distant 
future, m rejecting which, as a tiling impossible or not susceptible of prouf, 
he coincides with the preceding writers. 

XJmhreit’s practical Commentary on Isaiah (Hamburg, 1842), is little 
more than a declamatory paraphrase, composed in what an English reader 
would regard as very questionable taste. The real value of the work con¬ 
sists m a translation of Isaiah, and occasional notes on different questions 
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of philology and criticism. On such points the author coincides 4or the. 
most part with Gesenins, while in his general views of prophecy he seems 
to approach nearer to Ewald, with whom he frequently concurs in making 
that a vague anticipation which the other writers take .as a specific pro¬ 
phecy. At the same time, he differs from this whole class of interpreters, 
in frequently alluding to the Saviour and the new dispensation as the sub¬ 
jects of prediction, but in what sense it is hard to ascertain, the rather as 
he practically holds the modern doctrine, that distinct prediction of the 
distant future is sufficient to disprove the genuineness of a passage. 

Knobers Isaiah (Leipzig, 1848), is exceedingly convenient as a condensed 
synopsis of the principal interpretations. In the expression of his own views, 
the author shews his strict adherence to the modern school of criticism, and 
exegesis. His critical decisions, with respect to some portions of tho book, 
are very arbitrary, and the detailed proofs, by which he sustains them, in a 
high degree extravagant. In rejecting the hypothesis of inspiration, and in 
asserting the mere human character and origin of the prophecies, he is un¬ 
commonly explicit and decided, both in this work and in one which he had 
previously published upon prophecy in general. On the whole, with the 
exception of a few good exegetical suggestions, he may he looked upon as 
having retrograded to the ground of the old neologists from that assumed 
by Ewald and Umbreit. 

" It is gratifying to be able to conclude the list of German writers with a 
few' names, belonging to a very different school, and connected with a 
powerful reaction in favour of old principles, as being perfectly consistent 
with the valuable fruits of late improvements and discoveries. The way of 
this important movement, so far as Isaiah is concerned, was opened,. not 
by regular interpreters of this hook, but hv Hengstenberg in his Christo- 
logy (1829) followed by Kleinert in his volume on the _ genuineness of 
Isaiah’s prophecy (1829), and still more recently by Haverniek in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1844). An application of the same 
essential principles to the direct interpretation of Isaiah has been made by 
Dreehsler, Professor at Erlangen, the first volume of whose Commentary 
(Erlangen, 1845) reached me too late to allow the present use of any part 
of it except the Introduction, to which reference is made below. Besides 
the exegetical works already mentioned, occasional references will he found 
to others, illustrative of certain passages or certain topics.^ As most oi 
these are too well known to need description, it will be sufficient heie to 
name, as authorities in natural history and geography, the Hierozoicon ot 
Bo chart and the Biblical Researches of Robinson and Smith. 

It remains now to speak of the arrangement and divisions of the oook. 
The detailed examination of particular questions under, this head will 
be found in the course of the exposition, and for the mosu pait nitne 
special introduction to the several chapters. All that is here interned 
is a general statement of the case, preparatory, to these in ore iiimu e 
discussions. The progress of opinion upon this part . of the subjec 
has been closely connected with the succession of exegetical and critical 
hypotheses already mentioned; The same extremes, reactions, compro¬ 
mises, may., be traced, substantially, in both. The. older waiters common y 
assumed that the book was arranged in chronological oraer by tne an lor 
himself; Thus Jerome says expressly, that the prophecies belonging ;o 
the four reigns follow one another regularly, without mixture or contusion. 
J. H. Miehaelis regards the first verse of the first, sixth, and seventh 
chapters, and the twenty-eighth verse of the fourteenth chapter, as m 
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dividing marks of the four reigns. This supposition of a strict chrono¬ 
logical arrangement, although rather taken for granted than deteimined by 
investigation, is by no means so absurd as some have represented it. It 
rests on immemorial tradition, and the analogy of the other books, the few 
exceptions tending rather to confirm the rule. The principal objections to 
it are, that the first chapter is evidently later than the second; that the 
sixth, containing the account of Isaiah’s ordination to his office, must be 
the first in point of date ; and that the seventeenth chapter relates to the 
first years of the reign of Ahaz, whereas chap. xiv. 28 is assigned to the 
year in which he died. 

These objections, though by no means insurmountable, as will be seen 
hereafter, led Vitringa to relinquish the hypothesis of strict chronological 
arrangement by the author himself, for that of arrangement by another 
hand (perhaps by the men of Hezehlcih mentioned Prov. xxv. 1), in the 
order of subjects, those discourses being placed together whose contents are 
most alike. He accordingly divides Isaiah into five books, after the manner 
of the Pentateuch and Psalter, the first (chaps, i.-xii.) containing prophecies 
directed against Judah and Israel, the second (chaps, xiii.-xxiii.) against 
certain foreign powers, the third (chaps, xxiv.-xxxv.) against the enemies 
and unworthy members of the church, the fourth (chaps, xl.-xlviii.) relating 
chiefly to the Babylonish exile and deliverance from it, the fifth (chaps, 
xlix.-lxvi.) to the person and reign of the Messiah, while chaps, xxxvi.- 
xxxix. are distinguished from the rest as being purely historical. The titles 
in chap. i. 1, ii. 1, vii. 1, xiii. 1, xiv 28, die., he regards as genuine, 
except that the names of the four kings were added to the first by the com¬ 
piler, in order to convert what was at first the title of the first chapter only 
into a general description of the whole book. 

This ingenious hypothesis still leaves it unexplained why certain series 
were separated from each other, for example why chaps, xiii.-xxiii. are in¬ 
terposed between chaps, i.-xii. and chaps, xxiv.-xxxv. This led Koppe, 
whom Gesenins describes as the pioneer of the modem criticism, to reject 
that part of Yitringa’s theory which supposes the book to have received its 
present form in the reign of Hezekiah, while he carries out to an absurd 
extreme the general hypothesis of compilation and re-arrangement by a 
later hand. According to Koppe and Augusti, the book, as we now have 
it, is in perfect confusion, and its actual arrangement wholly without autho¬ 
rity. To confirm and explain this, Eichhorn and Bortholdt assume the 
existence of several distinct collections of Isaiah’s writings to each of which 
additions were gradually made, until the whole assumed its present form. 

The same general view is taken of the matter by Hitzig and Ewald, but 
with this distinction, that the former thinks the framework or sub-stratum 
of the original collections still remains, and needs only to be freed from 
subsequent interpolations, while the latter sticks more closely to the earlier 
idea, that the whole is in confusion, partly as he supposes from the loss of 
many prophecies no longer extant, and can be even partially restored to its 
original condition, only by critically reconstructing it under the guidance of 
internal evidence. Ewald accordingly abandons the traditional arrange¬ 
ment altogether, and exhibits the disjecta membra in an order of his own. 
The critical value of the diagnosis, which controls this process, may be 
estimated from a single principle, assumed if not avowed throughout it, 
namely, that passages which treat of the same subject, or resemble one 
another strongly in expression, must be placed together as component parts 
of one continuous composition. The absurdity of this assumption might 
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be rendered palpable hy simply applying it to any classical or modem 
author, who has practised a variety of styles, but with a frequent recur¬ 
rence of the same ideas, for example, Horace, Goethe, Moore, or Byron. 
The practical value of the method may be best shewm by a comparative 
statement of its actual results in the hands of two contemporary writers, 
Ewald and Hendewerk, both of whom have followed this eccentric method 
in the printing of their Commentaries, to,the great annoyance of the reader, 
even when assisted hy an index. Without attending to the larger divisions 
or cycles introduced by either, a simple exhibition of the order in which the 
first chapters are arranged by these two writers, will be amply sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

Hendewerk’s arrangement is as follows :—Chap. vi.; chaps, i.-v.; chap. 

vii. (vers. 1-9); chap. xvii. (vers. 1-14) ; chap. vii. (vers 10-25) ; chaps. 

viii. ix, ; chap. x. (vers. 1-27) ; chap. xiv. (vers. 24-27); chap. x. (vers. 
28-84) ; chaps, xi. xii; chap. xiv. (vers. 28-82) ; chaps, xv. xvi. ; chaps, 
xviii. xix.; chap. xxi. (vers. 11-17); chap, xxiii.; chaps, xxviii. xxix. ; 
chap. xx. ; chaps, xxxi. xxxii. ; chap. xxii. ; chap, xxxiii. ; chaps, xxxvi.- 
xxxix ; chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. ; chaps, xxxiv. xxxv. ; chap. xiii. ; chap. xiv. 
(vers. 1-28) ; chap. xxi. (vers. 1-10); chaps, xl.-lxvi. 

Ewald’s arrangement is as follows :—Chap. vi.; chaps, ii.-iv. ; chap, 
v. (vers. 1-25); chap. ix. (vers. 7-20); chap. x. (vers. 1-4); chap. v. 
(vers. 26-80); chap. xvii. (vers. 1 - 11 ) ; chaps, vii. viii. ; chap. ix. (vers. 
1-6); chap. xiv. (vers. 25-32); chaps, xv. xvi.; chap. xxi. (vers. 11-17); 
chap, xxiii. ; chap. i. ; chap. xxii.; chaps, xxviii.-xxxii.; chap. xx. ; chap, 
x. (vers. 5-34); chap. xi. ; chap. xvii. (vers. 12-18); chap, xviii. ; chap, 
xiv. (vers. 24-27); chap, xxxiii.; chap, xxxvii. (vers. 22-35); chap. xix.; 
chap. xxi. (vers. 1 - 10 ); chap. xiii. ; chap, xiv. (vers. 1-23); chaps, xl.- 
lxvi. ; chaps, xxxiv. xxxv. ; chap. xxiv. ; chap. xxv. (vers. 6-11); chap, 
xxv. (vers. 1-5) ; chap. xxv. (ver. 12); chaps, xxvi. xxvii,; chap. xii. is 
rejected as of later origin, but without determining its date. These ar¬ 
rangements, and particularly that of Ewald, may be reckoned not only the 
latest but the last achievement of the higher criticism . <£ The force of 

nature can no further go.” We need look for no invention beyond this, 
unless it be that of reading the book backwards, or shuffling the chapters 
like a pack of cards. 

Long before this, Gesenius had recoiled from the extremes to which the 
higher criticism tended, and attempted to occupy a middle ground, by 
blending the hypothesis of J. H, Michaelis and Yitringa, or in other words 
assuming a regard both to chronological order and to the affinity of sub¬ 
jects, at the same time holding fast to the favourite idea of successive ad¬ 
ditions and distinct compilations. He accordingly assumes four parts or 
books. The first (chap, i.-xii.) consists of prophecies belonging to the 
earliest period of Isaiah’s ministry, with the exception of a few interpola¬ 
tions. The sixth chapter should stand first, according to the Jewish 
tradition as recorded by Jarchi and Aben Ezra. The first chapter is 
somewhat later than the second, third, and fourth. The seventh, though 
authentic, w r as probably not written by Isaiah. The eleventh and twelfth 
may also be spurious, but were early added to the tenth. This book he 
regards as the original collection, and the first verse as its original title ^or 
inscription. The second book (chap. xiii.-xxiii.) consists of prophecies 
against foreign nations, excepting chap, xxii., which he supposes to have 
found its way here from having been early joined with chap xxi. A charac¬ 
teristic feature of this hook is the use of burden, as a title or inscription, 
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which lie thinks may be certainly ascribed to the compiler. The third 
book (chap. xxiv.-xxxY.) contains a series of genuine .prophecies belonging 
to the., reign of Hezekiak (chaps. xxviii.-xxxiii), with. two other series of 
later date, "placed by the hand of a compiler at the beginning (chaps. xxiv.~ 
xxvii.) and the end (chaps xxxiv. xxxv.) of this collection, ^while it was 
further augmented by a historical appendix (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.), in which 
Isaiah makes a prominent figure. The fourth and last book (chaps. xl.~ 
xl?i.) s as Gesenius thinks, wars added to the others long after the captivity. 

Here, as in other cases previously mentioned, Gesenius differs from his 
predecessors in the higher criticism, only in degree, refusing to go with 
them in the application, of their principles, but holding fast the principles 
themselves. If, on the one hand, he is right in assuming, upon mere con¬ 
jecture, several different collections of the writings of Isaiah formed succes¬ 
sively, and in rejecting, upon mere internal evidence, the parts which do 
not suit his purpose or his theory, then it is utterly impossible to give any 
definite reason for refusing our assent to the more thorough application of 
the same process by the bolder hand of Ewald. If, on the other hand, 
Gesenius is correct in drawing back from the legitimate results of such a 
theory, then it is utterly impossible to find a safe or definite position, 
without receding further and relinquishing the theory itself. This addi¬ 
tional reaction has not failed to take place in the progress of the contro¬ 
versy. It is most distinctly marked and ably justified in Havernick’s 
Introduction to Isaiah, where the* author lays it down, not as a makeshift 
or a desperate return to old opinions without ground or reason, but as 
the natural result of philological and critical incl action, that the writings 
of: Isaiah, as now extant, form a compact, homogeneous, and well-ordered 
whole, proceeding, in the main, if not in all its parts, from the hand of 
the original author. "Whoever has been called to work his w T ay through 
the extravagant and endless theories of the * higher criticism,’ without those 
early prepossessions in its favour which grow with the growth of almost 
every German scholar, far from finding this new doctrine strange or arbi¬ 
trary, must experience a feeling of relief at thus landing from the ocean of 
conjecture on the terra firma of historical tradition, analogical reasoning, 
and common sense. The advantages of such a ground can be appreciated 
fax more justly after such experience than before it, because then there 
might be a misgiving lest some one of the many possibilities proposed 
as substitutes for immemorial tradition might prove true; but now the 
reader, having found by actual experiment, not only that these ways do not 
lead him right, but that they lead him nowhere, falls back with strong 
assurance, not by any means upon all the minor articles of the ancient 
creed, which he is still bound and determined to subject to critical investi¬ 
gation, but on the general presumption which exists in all such cases, 
that the truth of what is obvious to common sense and has been held 
from the beginning, instead of being the exception is the rule, to which the 
flaws, that may be really discovered by a microscopic criticism, are mere 
exceptions. 

That Haven-iick especially has not been governed by a love of novelty 
or opposition, is apparent from the fact of his retaining in its substance 
Gesenius’s division and arrangement of the book, while he rejects tho 
gratuitous assumptions held by that eminent interpreter in common with 
his predecessors. According to Havernick the whole book consists of five 
connected but distinguishable groups , or series of prophecies. The first 
group (chaps, i-xii.) contains Isaiah’s .earliest prophecies, arranged'in ; :fwo<b 
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scries, easily distinguished by internal marks. The first six chapters have 
a general character, without certain reference to any particular'historical 
occasion, which accounts for the endless difference of opinion as to the 
precise date of their composition. The remaining six have reference to 
particular occasions, which are not left to conjecture but distinctly stated. 
They embrace the principal events under Aliaz, and illustrate the relation 
of the prophet to them. The sixth chapter, though descriptive of the 
prophet's ordination, holds its proper place, as an addendum to the fore¬ 
going prophecies, designed to justify their dominant tone of threatening 
and reproof. The second group (chaps, xiii.-xxiii.) contains a series, .of 
prophecies against certain foreign powers, shewing the relation of the 
heathen world to the theocracy, and followed by a sort of appendix (chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii.), summing up the foregoing prophecies and shewing the results 
of their fulfilment to the end of lime. He maintains the genuineness of 
all the prophecies in this division and the correctness of their actual posi¬ 
tion. The apparent exception in chap. xxii. he accounts for, by supposing 
that Judah is there represented as reduced by gross iniquity to the condi¬ 
tion of a heathen state. Another explanation, no less natural, and more 
complete, because it accounts for the remarkable prophecy against an in¬ 
dividual in the last part of the chapter, is afforded by the supposition, that 
Judah is there considered as subject to a foreign and probably a heathen 
influence, viz. that of Skebna. (See the details under chap, xxii.) Haver- 
nick’s third group (chaps, xxviii.-xxxiii.) contains prophecies relating to a 
particular period of Hezekiah’s reign, with a more general prospective 
sequel (chaps, xxxiv. xxxv.), as in the second. Here again he examines 
and rejects the various arguments adduced by modem critics to disprove 
the genuineness of certain parts. The fourth group (chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix.) 
describes in historical form the influence exerted by the Prophet at a later 
period of the reign of Hezekiah. Regarding this and the parallel part of 
Second Kings as collateral derivatives from a historical writing of Isaiah, 
Havernick is led by the mention in chap, xxxvii, 88, of an event which 
happened after the supposed death of Isaiah, to ascribe that verse and the 
insertion of these chapters to a somewhat later hand. He maintains, how¬ 
ever, that so far from being inappropriate, they constitute a necessary link 
between the third group and the fifth (chap, xl.-lxvi.), in which the whole 
result of his prophetic ministrations to the end of time is vividly depicted. 

The critical and philological arguments of Havernick, in this part of 
his work, are eminently learned and ingenious, highly original and yet 
conservative of ancient and invaluable truth. A reference to them is the 
more important here because they came into my hands too late to influence 
the expositions of the present volume, the coincidence between them as to 
principle, if not in all particular conclusions, being only the more satisfac¬ 
tory and striking upon that account. The same remark applies, in some 
decree to Drechsler’s Introduction, which may be considered as a further 
movement in the same direction, not occasioned by the other, but the fruit 
of independent labour in the same field and under the same influence. It 
is certainly an interesting and instructive fact, that in two such cases, the 
conviction of the unity, integrity, and uncorrupted genuineness of the book 
before us, even as to its arrangement and the nexus of the parts, should 
have been reached without collusion, by a. thorough sifting of the very 
arguments alleged against it by the ablest critics of the past and present 
generation. Drechsler’s idea of Isaiah as a whole differs from Eavermck’s, 
in going further from the modern theory, retaining less of its substratum, 
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the hypothesis of different collections, and ascribing to the book, as we 
possess it, a'more absolute and perfect unity. Drecbsler dismisses the 
whole question with respect to the precise date of particular passages, as 
equally insoluble and unimportant; directs attention to the fact that through¬ 
out the book the only editor, compiler, or arranger, of whom any trace can 
be discerned, is one who exercised the rights of an author; draws from this 
and other marks of an internal kind, a confirmation of the old opinion, that 
the form and the contents of the collection are, so far as we can hope to 
ascertain, from one and the same hand ; and thenceforth assumes it as a 
principle or maxim, that whatever may have been the date of any passage 
as originally uttered, we have no need or authority to trace it further back 
than its reduction to its present shape by the original author. 

With respect to the divisions of the book, his theory may seem at first 
sight artificial, but is really distinguished by simplicity as -well as ingenuity. 
He sets out by assuming two great crises or conjunctures in Isaiah’s minis¬ 
try, about which all his prophecies may be arranged. The first is the 
invasion in the reign of Ahaz, the second the invasion in the reign of 
Hezekiah. These he regards as the centre of two great prophetic schemes 
or systems, forming one harmonious whole, hut between themselves dis¬ 
tinguished by the prevalence of threatening and reproof in one, of promise 
and consolation in the other. To each of these great critical events in the 
history corresponds a central point or focus in the prophecy, from which in 
both directions we may trace a regular connection in the book, stretching 
hack into the past and forward into the future, in the way of preparation 
on the one hand and completion on the other. The focus of the first great 
prophetic scheme he fixes in the seventh chapter, that of the other in the 
thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh. The sixth is a direct preparation for the 
seventh; the fifth for the sixth ; the second, third, and fourth, for the 
fifth ; the first is a general introduction to the whole. Then on the other 
side, the promises and threatenings of the seventh chapter are repeated, 
amplified, and varied, first with respect to Judah and Israel in chaps. 
viii.-xiL, then with respect to foreign powers in chaps, xiii.-xxiii., and lastly 
in a general summing up and application to all times and places in chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii., which closes the first system. The other central prophecy, in 
chaps, xxxvi. andxxxvii., is likewise introduced by a preparatory series (chaps, 
xxviii.-xxxv.), all relating to Sennacherib’s invasion, and on the other hand 
carried out, first historically (chaps, xxxvii. xxxix.), then prophetically 
(chaps, xl.-xlvi.) to the end of time. 

However fanciful or German this hypothesis may seem, it cannot be 
attentively considered without giving rise to this reflection, that a book 
affording the materials and conditions even for a fanciful device, of which 
unity and symmetry are essential elements, cannot well he a farrago of dis¬ 
cordant parts produced at random and combined by chance. The opposite 
hypothesis, if once assumed, can be applied with ease to any case, however 
clear the signs of unity may be, for the details of proof are all involved in 
the primary assumption ; hut it is not quite so easy to maintain the hypo¬ 
thesis of harmony where harmony does not exist. It requires little inge¬ 
nuity or learning to discover and exaggerate appearances of discord even 
where there is agreement; hut to create the appearance of agreement in 
the midst of discord is beyond the reach of any sophistry or eloquence 
except the most consummate. The truth, however, seems to be, that 
Hrechsler’s theory, however fanciful it may appear, especially as stated by 
himself, is but another exhibition of the truth maintained by'Havernick, to 
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wit s that the hook before us is, in form as well as substance, the original 
and genuine production of Isaiah. 

The view which has now been taken of the progress of opinion, with 
respect to the arrangement and division of the book before us, first its 
downward progress from a firm traditional belief to the extreme of a lawless 
and irrational scepticism, and then its upward course by dint of argument 
to an enlightened and confirmed historical assurance, makes it almost im¬ 
possible to close without a glance at the ulterior stages which may yet 
remain of this restorative process. Considering the principle on which it 
has been thus far carried on, the proved unsoundness of the contrary hypo¬ 
thesis, and the analogy of all like cases, it might plausibly be stated, as 
the probable result of this return to experience and common sense, that 
men viiose eyes have thus been opened will eventually throw to the moles 
and to the bats the cherished figment, upon which a large part of their 
errors has been built, to wit, the groundless assumption, that the sacred 
waitings of the Jews were passed from hand to hand by private circulation 
and transcription, like the Greek and Roman classics, accidentally collected 
into volumes, mixed together, mutilated, magnified by forgery or ignorant 
interpolation, and at last sent down to us, to be the subject of empirical deci¬ 
sions without number or agreement. Or if this be gone already, it may be 
the next step to discard the notion, not monopolized by any class or school 
of critics, that the several parts of such a book as that before us were, and 
must have been, delivered as set speeches or occasional discourses, then 
reduced to writing one by one, and put together by degrees, or even by a 
later hand and in a distant age. On this gratuitous assumption rests a 
large part of the most perplexing difficulties which attend the critical inter¬ 
pretation of Isaiah, and which all would disappear if we could see sufficient 
reason to conclude, that the book is a continuous production of a single 
mind, at one great effort, long protracted, it may be, but not entirely sus 
pended, or renewed from time to time upon occasion. The mention of dis¬ 
tinct events and dates no more establishes the fact here questioned, than 
the sweep of Paul’s chronology, in his epistle to the churches of Galatia, 
proves that it was written piecemeal from the time of his conversion. All 
analogy, both scriptural and general, without some countervailing reason 
for believing otherwise, would favour the conclusion that a book like that 
before us was produced by a continuous effort. But besides this negative 
presumption, we have one distinct example of the very thing proposed, or 
rather two, for it is matter of record that the prophet Jeremiah twice re¬ 
duced to writing, by divine command, the prophecies of many years (see 
Jer. sxxvi. 2, 4, 28, 82), or rather of his whole preceding ministry. If 
this be possible in one case, it is possible in others. If w T e have no diffi¬ 
culty in supposing that Jeremiah’s constant inspiration was sufficient to 
ensure the truth of such a record, or that lie was specially inspired for the 
very purpose, wo need have none in supposing that Isaiah, in the last years 
of his ministry, recorded the whole series of his prophecies, and left them 
upon everlasting record, as we have them now. To us it matters little 
whether he recalled exactly the precise words uttered upon each occasion, 
or received by a new revelation such a summary as God was pleased to 
substitute instead of it. Our concern is not with prophecies now lost, 
whether written or oral, but with those now extant and recorded for our 
learning . It is these, and only these, that we interpret, it is only these 
that can command our faith. The supposition now suggested, while it 
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wotiia preclude a thousand petty questions gendered by the geological 
ni^ould also, when combined with the traditional devotion of he 
Jews to the preservation of their scriptures, furnish a solid giound foi the 
belief that what Isaiah wrote three thousand years ago wo read to-day, 
without resortin'* to the needless supposition of a miracle, or shutan D oit 
Thf ^sibhity of minor deviations from the autograph m every extant 
manuscript. All that we needed we should have, to wit, a rational assm- 
mee that the book, as a hook, without descending to enumerate its 
letters, is precisely what it was, in form and substance, when ongmally 

If this supposition were assumed as the basis of our exposition, it would 
materially modify its form, in some respects, by putting an end to the 
accustomed method of division into prophecies with separate dates, and. n- 
tfoducing the same method which is practised with respect to Paul a epwtks, 
or the undivided prophecies, like that of Hosea. The conventional division 
into verses and chapters (the latter wholly modem and m several ^stances 
absurd) might be retained as a convenient mode of reference; but the 
exerotieal division of the first part of Isaiah would no longer be historical or 
critical, but merely analytical and logical, as in the present universal mode 
of dealing with the. last twenty-seven chapters of the book. In the exposi¬ 
tion of the prophecies from chaps, i. to xl., the usual distinctive p an 
has been adopted, partly in deference to established custom and the 
authority of other writers', partly because the ideas just expressed were not 
assumed a priori, as an arbitrary basis of interpretation, but deduced from, 
it ci posteriori, as its actual result. In the mean time, it will bo observed 
that various opportunities have been embraced, to check and counteract me 
tendency to needless or excessive subdivision. ^ 

The prophecies expounded in the first part of the volume^ may be con¬ 
sidered introductory, in various respects, to the remainder of the book, not 
only because earlier in date, and relating for the most part to a nearer 
futurity, but also as affording the only satisfactory data, upon which the 
exposition of the rest can he founded. 


11. THE LATER PROPHECIES, CHAPS. XL.-LXVL 

One of the most important functions of the prophet 1 c office was the ex¬ 
position of the Law, that is to say, of the Mosaic institutions, the peculiar 
form in which the Church was organized until the advent of Messiah. This 
inspired exposition was of absolute necessity, in order to prevent or to 
correct mistakes winch were constantly arising, not only from the blindness 
and perverseness of the people, but from the very nature of the system 
under which they lived. That system, being temporary and symbolical*, 
was necessarily material, ceremonial, and restrictive in its forms; as nothing 
purely spiritual could he symbolical or typical of other spiritual things, nor 
could a catholic or free constitution have secured the necessary segregation 
of the people from all others for a temporary purpose. 

The evils incident to such a state of things were the same tlmt have 
occurred in many other like cases, and may all be derived from the superior 
influence of sensible objects on the mass of men, and from the consequent 
propensity to lose sight of the end in the use of the means, and to confound 
the sign with the thing signified. The precise form and degree of this 
perversion no donbt varied with the change of times and circumstances, and 
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a corresponding difference must have existed in the action of the Prophets 
who were called to exert a corrective influence on these abuses. 

In the days of Hezskiah, the national corruption had already passed 
through several phases, each of which might still he traced in its effects 
and none of which had wholly vanished. Sometimes the prevailing tended 
liad been to make the .ceremonial form of the Mosaic worship, and its 
consequent coincidence in certain points with the religions of surrounding 
nations, an occasion or a pretext for adopting heathen rites and usages, at 
first as a mere extension and enlargement of the ritual itself, then* more 
boldly as an arbitrary mixture of heterogeneous elements, and las'ly as an 
open and entire substitution of the false for the true, and of Baal, Ashforctb, 
or Moloch, for Jehovah. ’ 

At other times the same corruption had assumed a less revolting form 
and been contented with perverting the Mosaic institutions while externally 
and zealously adhering to them. The two points from which this insidious 
process of perversion set out were the nature and design of the ceremonial 

law, and the relation of the chosen people to the rest of men. As to the 
first it soon became a current end at last a fixed opinion with the mass of 
meligious Jew s, that the ritual acts of the Mosaic service had an intrinsic 
efficacy, or a kind of magical effect upon the moral and spiritual state of the 
worshipper. # Against tins error the Law itself had partially provided bv 
occasional violations and suspensions of its own most rigorous demands 
plainly implying that the rites were not intrinsically efficacious, but significant 
of something else. As a single instance of this general fact i£mar be 
mentioned, that although the sacrifice of life is everywhere throughout the 
ceremonial law presented as the symbol of atonement, yet in certain cases, 
where the circumstances of the offerer forbade an animal oblation, he was 
suffered to present one of a vegetable nature, even whore the service was 
directly and exclusively expiatory; a substitution wholly inconsistent with 
the doctrine of an intrinsic virtue or-' a magical effect, but-perfectly in 
haimony with that of a symbolical and typical design, in which the uni¬ 
formity of the external symbol, although rigidly .maintained in general, 
might be dispensed with in a rare and special case without absurdity or 

It ^might easily be shewn that the same corrective was provided by the 
Law itself in its occasional departure from its own requisitions as to time and 
place, and the officiating person \ so that no analogy whatever really exists 
between the Leyitieal economy, even as expounded by itself, and the ritual 
systems which in later times have been so confidently built upon it. But 
the single instance which has been already cited wall suffice to illustrate the 
extent of the perversion which at an early period had taken root among the 
Jews as to the real nature and design of their ceremonial services. °The 
natural effect of such an error on the spirit and the morals is too obvious in 
itself; and too explicitly recorded in the sacred history, to require either 
proof or illustration. ■" 

.On the other great point, the relation of the Jews to the "surrounding 
Batons, their opinions seem to have become at. an .early, period equally 
erroneous.^ In this as in the other case, they went wrong by a superficial 
judgment founded on appearances, by looking simply at the means before 
them, and neither forwards to their end, nor backwards to their origin. 
From the indisputable facts of Israel’s divine election as the people of 
Jehovah, their extraordinary preservation as such, and their undisturbed ex¬ 
clusive possession of the written word and the-accompanying rites, they had 
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That view of the Mosaic dispensation which regards this Jewish bigotry^ 
Is geluke spirit is demonstrably a false one. The true spirit of the old 
economy was P not indeed a latitudinarian indifference to its institutions, or a 
nrematoe anticipation of a state of things still future. It was scrupulous y 
faithful even to the temporary institutions of the ancient Church , but while 
it looked upon them as obligatory, it did notJock upon tan 
It obeyed the present requisitions of Jehovah, but still lo f ed to 

something better. Hence the failure to account, on any other supposition, 
for the seeming contradictions of the Old Testament, m reference to 
ceremonies of the Law. If worthless, why were they so 
observed by the best and wisest men ? If intrinsically^valuable, why are 
they disparaged and almost repudiated by the same men ? Simply because 
they were neither worthless nor intrinsically valuable, but appointed tempo¬ 
rary si<ms of something to be otherwise revealed thereafter; so that it was 
equally* impious and foolish to reject them altogether with the sceptic, and 
to rest in them, for ever with the formalist. , . . 

It is no dess true, and for exactly the same reason, that the genuine spirit 
of the old economy was equally adverse to all religious mixture with the 
Heathen or renunciation of the Jewish privileges on one hand, and to ail 
contracted national conceit and hatred of the Gentiles on the other. let 
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both these forms of error had become fixed in the Jewish creed and character 
long before the days of Hezekiah. That they were not universal even then, 
we have abundant proof in the Old Testament. Even in the worst of 
times, there is reason to believe that a portion of the people held fast to the 
true doctrine and the true spirit of the extraordinary system under which 
they lived. How large this more enlightened party was at any time, and 
to how small a remnant it was ever reduced, we have not the means of 
ascertaining ; but we know that it was always in existence, and that it con¬ 
stituted the true Israel, the real Church of the Old Testament. 

To this class the corruption of the general body must have been a cause 
not only of sorrow but of apprehension ; and if express prophetic threaten- 
ings had been wanting, they could scarcely fail to anticipate the punishment 
and even the rejection of their nation. But in this anticipation they were 
themselves liable to error. Their associations were so intimately blended 
with the institutions under which they lived, that they must have found it 
hard to separate the idea of Israel as a church from that of Israel as a 
nation ; a difficulty similar in kind, however different in degree, from that 
which we experience in forming a conception of the continued existence of 
the soul without the body. And as all men, in the latter case, however 
fully they may be persuaded of the separate existence of the spirit and of 
its future disembodied state, habitually speak of it in terms strictly appli¬ 
cable only to its present state, so the ancient saints, however strong their 
faith, were under the necessity of framing their conceptions, as to futmre 
things, upon the model of those present; and the imperceptible extension 
of this process beyond the limits of necessity, would naturally tenddo gene¬ 
rate errors not of form merely but of substance. Among these we may 
readily suppose to have had place the idea, that as Israel had been unfaith¬ 
ful to its trust, and was to he rejected, the Church or People of God must 
as a body share the same fate ; or in other words, that if the national Israel 
perished, the spiritual Israel must perish with it, at least so far as to be 
disorganized and resolved into its elements. 

The same confusion of ideas still exists among the uninstructed classes, 
and to some extent among the more enlightened also, in those countries where 
the Church has for ages been a national establishment, and scarcely known 
in any other form ; as, for instance, in Sweden and Norway among Pro¬ 
testants, or Spain and Portugal among the Papists. To the most devout in 
such communities the downfall of the hierarchical establishment seems per¬ 
fectly identical with the extinction of the Church ; and nothing but a long 
course of instruction, and perhaps experience, could enable them to form 
the idea of a disembodied, unestablished Christian Church. If such mis¬ 
takes are possible and real even now, we have little reason either to dispute 
their existence or to wonder at it, under the complicated forms and in the 
imperfect light of the Mosaic dispensation. It is not only credible but 
altogether natural, that even true believers, unassisted by a special revela¬ 
tion, should have shunned the extreme of looking upon Israel’s pre-eminence 
among the nations as original and perpetual, only by verging towards the 
opposite error of supposing that the downfall of the nation would involve 
the abolition of the Church, and human unbelief defeat the purposes and 
make void the promises of God. 

Here then are several distinct but cognate forms of error, which appear 
to have gained currency among the Jews before the time of Hezekiah, in 
relation to the two great distinctive features of their national condition, the 
ceremonial law and their seclusion from the Gentiles. Upon each of these 
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points there were two shades of opinion entertained by very different classes. 
The Mosaic ceremonies were with, some a pretext lor idolatrous observances ; 
while others rested in them, not as types or symbols, but as efficacious 
means of expiation. The pre-eminence of Israel was by some regarded, as 
perpetual; while others apprehended in its termination the extinction of 
the Church itself. These various forms of error might be variously com¬ 
bined and modified in different cases, and their general result must of course 
have contributed largely to determine the character of the Church and 
nation. 

It was not, perhaps, until these errors had begun to take a definite and 
settled form among the people, that the Prophets, who had hitherto con¬ 
fined themselves to oral instruction or historical composition, were directed 
to utter and record for constant use discourses meant to be corrective or 
condemnatory of these dangerous perversions. This may at least be re¬ 
garded as a plausible solution of the fact that prophetic writing in the strict 
sense became so much more abundant in the later days of the Old Testa¬ 
ment history. Of these prophetic writings, still preserved in our canon, 
there is scarcely any part which has not a perceptible and direct bearing on 
the state of feeling and opinion which has been described. This is empha¬ 
tically true of Isaiah’s Earlier Prophecies, which, though so various in form, 
are all adapted to correct the errors in question, or to establish the antago¬ 
nistic truths. This general design of these predictions might be so used as 
to throw new light upon their exposition, by connecting it more closely with 
the prevalent errors of the ancient Church than has been attempted in our 
Commentary on that portion of the book. Guided even by this vague 
suggestion, an attentive reader will be able for the most part to determine 
with respect to each successive section whether it was speedily intended 
to rebuke idolatry, to rectify the errors of the formalist in reference to the 
ceremonial system, to bring down the arrogance of a mistaken nationality, 
or to console the true believer by assuring him that though the carnal 
Israel should perish, the true Israel must endure for ever. 

But although this purpose may be traced, to some extent, in all the pro¬ 
phecies, it is natural to suppose that some part of the canon would be 
occupied with a direct, extensive, and continuous exhibition of the truth 
upon a subject so momentous; and the date of such a prophecy could 
scarcely be assigned to any other period so naturally as to that'which has 
been specified—the reign of Hezekiah, when all the various forms of error 
and corruption which had successively prevailed were coexistent, when 
idolatry, although suppressed by law, was still openly or secretly practised, 
and in many cases superseded only by a hypocritical formality and ritual 
religion, attended by an overweening sense of the national pre-eminence 
of Israel, from which even the most godly seem to have found refuge in 
despondent fears and sceptical misgivings. At such a time,—-when the 
theocracy had long since reached and passed its zepith, and a series of 
providential shocks, with intervals of brief repose, had already begun to 
loosen the foundations of the old economy in preparation for its ultimate 
removal,—such a discourse as that supposed must have been eminently 
seasonable, if not absolutely needed, to rebuke sin, correct error, and sus¬ 
tain the hopes of true believers. It was equally important, nay, essential 
to the great end of the temporary system, that the way for its final abroga¬ 
tion should be gradually prepared, and that in the mean time it should be 
maintained in constant operation. 

If the circumstances of the times which have been stated are enough to 
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make'it probable that such a revelation would be given, they will also aid 
ns in determining beforehand, not in detail, but in the general, its form and 
character. The historical occasion and the end proposed would naturally 
lead us to expect in such a hook the simultaneous or alternate presentation 
of a few great leading truths, perhaps with accompanying refutation of the 
adverse-errors, and with such reproofs, remonstrances, and exhortations, 
promises and threatenings, as the condition of the people springing from 
these errors might require, not only at the date of the prediction, but in 
later times. In executing this design, the prophet might have been expected 
to pursue a method more rhetorical than logical, and to enforce his doc¬ 
trine, not so much by dry didactic statements as by animated argument, 
combined with earnest exhortation, passionate appeals, poetical apostrophes, 
impressive repetitions, and illustrations drawn both from the ancient and 
the later history of Israel. In fine, from what has been already said it 
follows that the doctrines which would naturally constitute the staple of the 
prophecy in such a case, are those relating to the true design of Israel’s 
vocation and seclusion from the Gentiles, and of the ceremonial institu¬ 
tions under which he was in honourable bondage. The sins and errors 
which find their condemnation in the statement of these truths are those of 
actual idolatry, a ritual formality, a blinded nationality, and a despondent 
apprehension*'of the failure of Jehovah’s promise. Such might even a 
priori be regarded as the probable structure and complexion of a prophecy 
or series of prophecies intended to secure the end in question. If the per¬ 
son called to this important service had already been the organ of divine 
communications upon other subjects, or with more direct reterence to other 
objects, it would be reasonable to expect a marked diversity between these 
former prophecies and that uttered under a new impulse. Besides the 
very great and striking difference which must always be perceptible between 
a series of detached compositions, varying, and possibly remote from one 
another as to date, and a continuous discourse on one great theme, there 
would be other unavoidable distinctions springing directly from the' new and 
wide scope of prophetic vision, and from the concentration in one vision of 
the elements diffused through many others. This diversity would be 
enhanced, of course, by any striking difference of outward circumstances, 
such as the advanced age of the writer, his matured experience, his seclusion 
from the world and from active life, or any other changes which might have 
the same effect; but even in the absence of these outward causes, the diver¬ 
sity would still be very great and unavoidable. # ^ , 

From these probabilities let us now turn to realities. Precisely such a 
book as that described is extant, having formed a part of the collection of 
Isaiah’s Prophecies as far back as the history of the canon can be traced, 
without the slightest vestige of a different tradition among Jews or Chris¬ 
tians as to the author. The tone and spirit of these chapters are precisely 
such as might have been expected from the circumstances under which they 
are alleged°to have been written, and their variations from the earlier chap¬ 
ters such as must have been expected from the change in the circumstances 

themselves. q „ q, 

A cursory inspection of these Later Prophecies .is ■ enough to satisfy the 
reader that’he has before him neither a concatenated argument nor a mass 
of fragments, but a continuous discourse, in which^ the same great top.es 
are continually following each .other, somewhat modified in form and com¬ 
bination, but essentially the same from the beginning to the end. If re¬ 
quired to designate a single theme as that of the whole series, we might 
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safely give the .preference to Israel, the Peculiar People, the Church of the 
Old Testament, its origin, vocation, mission, sins and sufferings, former ex¬ 
perience, and final destiny. The doctrine inculcated as to this great sub¬ 
ject, may he summarily stated thus. The race of Israel was chosen from 
among the other nations, and maintained in the possession of peculiar pri¬ 
vileges, not for the sake of any original or acquired merit, but by a 
sovereign act of the divine will; not for their own exclusive benefit and 
aggrandisement, but for the ultimate salvation of the world. The cere¬ 
monies of the Law were of no intrinsic efficacy, and when so regarded and 
relied on, became hateful in the sight of God, Still more absurd and 
impious was the practice of analogous ceremonies, not in obedience to 
Jehovah’s will, but in the worship of imaginary deities or idols. The 
Levitical rites, besides immediate uses of a lower kind, were symbols of 
God’s holiness and man’s corruption, the necessity of expiation in general, 
and of expiation by vicarious suffering in particular. Among them there 
were also types, prophetic symbols, of the very form in which the great 
work of atonement was to be accomplished, and of Him by whom it was to 
be performed. Until this work was finished, and this Saviour come, the 
promise of both was exclusively entrusted to the chosen people, who were 
bound to preserve it both in its written and its ritual form. To this mo¬ 
mentous trust a large portion of the nation had been unfaithful, some 
avowedly forsaking it as open idolaters, some practically betraying it as 
formal hypocrites. For these and other consequent offences, Israel as a 
nation was to be rejected and deprived of its pre-eminence. But in so 
doing God would not cast off his people. The promises to Israel, con¬ 
sidered as the people of Jehovah, should endure to the body of believers, 
the remnant according to the election of grace. These were in fact from 
the beginning the true Israel, the true seed of Abraham, the Jews who were 
Jews inwardly, In these the continued existence of the Church should be 
secured and perpetuated, first within the limits of the outward Israel, and 
then by the accession of believing Gentiles to the spiritual Israel. When 
the fulness of time should come for the removal of the temporary and re¬ 
strictive institutions of the old economy, that change should be so ordered 
as not only to effect the emancipation of the Church from ceremonial bond¬ 
age, but at the same time to attest the divine disapprobation of the sins 
committed by the carnal Israel throughout their history. While these had 
everything to fear from the approaching change, the spiritual Israel had 
everything to hope,—not only the continued existence of the Church, but 
its existence under a more spiritual, free, and glorious dispensation, to he 
ushered in by the appearance of that Great Deliverer towards whom the 
ceremonies of the Law all pointed. 

From this succinct statement of the Prophet’s doctrine, it is easy to 
account for some peculiarities of form and phraseology; particularly for the 
constant alternation of encouragement and threatening, and for the twofold 
sense or rather application of the national name, Israel. This latter usage 
is explained by Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans (chap, ii.* 17-29 ; ix. 
6-9; xi. 1-7), where the very same doctrine is propounded in relation to 
the ancient Church that we have just obtained by a fair induction from 
Isaiah’s later Prophecies. There is in fact no part of the Old Testament to 
which the New affords a more decisive key in the shape of an authoritative 
and inspired interpretation. 

Another peculiarity of form highly important in the exposition of these 
Prophecies, is the frequent introduction of allusions to particular events ixx 
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the history of Israel, as examples of the general truths so constantly re¬ 
peated. The events thus cited are not numerous, hut of the greatest mag¬ 
nitude, such as the calling of Abraham, the exodus from Egypt, the destruc¬ 
tion of Babylon, the return from exile, and the advent of Messiah. These 
events have sometimes been confounded by interpreters, and even so far 
misconceived as to put a new and false face on the whole prediction, as we 
shall have occasion more explicitly to state below. At present, let it be 
observed that the prophetical discourse is continually varied and relieved by 
these historical allusions. 

The fairest and the most decisive test by which the foregoing views of 
the design and subject of these Later Prophecies can be tried, is one within 
the reach of any reader who will take the trouble to apply it, by a careful 
perusal of the prophecies themselves, even without any other comment than 
the general suggestions which have been already made. If this should still 
prove insufficient to establish the correctness of the exegetical hypothesis 
proposed, that end may still be answered by comparing this hypothesis with 
others which have more or less prevailed among interpreters. 

Let us first compare with the hypothesis just stated, the one assumed 
wholly or in part by Cocceius and others, who appear disposed to recog- 
nise in these Later Prophecies specific periods and events in the histoiw of 
the Christian Church. Of this abundant illustration will be given in the 
Commentary on the Prophecies themselves. Meantime, it may he stated 
in the general, that besides the arbitrary character of such interpretation, 
and the infinite diversity which it exhibits in the hands of different writers, 
it creates the necessity of putting the most forced interpretations on the 
plainest terms, and of denying that Babylon, Israel, &c., were intended to 
mean Babylon, Israel, &c., in any sense warranted by Hebrew usage. And 
even in those parts of the Prophecy winch do refer to later times and to the 
new dispensation, these interpreters are under the necessity of violating one 
of the most strongly marked peculiarities of this whole hook, viz., the 
general view which it exhibits of the new dispensation as a whole, from its 
inception to its consummation, as contrasted with the more specific mention 
of particular events before the change, even when future to the Prophet’s 
own times. This mode of exposition, at least in its extreme forms, has 
received its most effective refutation from the lapse of time. When we find 
such writers as Cocceius, and less frequently Yitringa, seeking the fulfil¬ 
ment of grand prophecies in petty squabbles of the Butch Church or 
Republic, winch have long since lost their place in general history, the 
practical lesson thus imported is of more force than the most ingenious 
arguments, to shew that such interpretation rests upon a false hypothesis. 

A very different fate has been experienced by the ancient and still current 
doctrine, that the main subject of these Prophecies throughout, is the resto¬ 
ration from the Babylonish exile. While this hypothesis has been assumed as 
undeniable by many Christian writers, it affords the whole foundation of the 
modern neological criticism and exegesis. It is worth while, therefore, to 
examine somewhat closely the pretensions of this theory to general reception. 

In the first place, let it be observed how seldom, after all, the book men¬ 
tions Babylon, the Exile, or the Restoration. This remark is made in 
reference to those eases only where these subjects are expressly mentioned, 
i.e. either named iotidem verbis, or described in terms wrhich will apply to 
nothing else. An exact enumeration of such cases, made for the first time, 
might surprise one whose previous impressions had been ^ali derived from, 
the sweeping declarations of interpreters and critics. It is true the cases 
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may be vastly multiplied by taking into account all the indirect allusions 
wliicli these writers arc accustomed to assume, i.e. by applying to the 
Exile all the places and particular expressions which admit by possibility 
of such an application. Haring first inferred from the explicit prophecies 
respecting Babylon, that this is the great subject of tho book, it is perfectly 
easy to apply to this same subject hundreds of phrases in themselves inde¬ 
finite and wholly dependent for specific meaning upon some hypothesis like 
that in question. t 

The necessary tendency of such a method to excess, is illustrated by the 
gradual advances of the later German writers in the specific explanation of 
these chapters. Where Rosemniiller and Gesenius were contented to find 
general poetical descriptions of tho Exile and the Restoration, Hitzig detects 
precise chronological allusions to particular campaigns and battles in the 
progress of Cyrus; and this again is pushed so far by Hendewerk and 
Knobel, that they sometimes find more striking and minute coincidences 
between this Hebrew writer and Herodotus or Xenophon, than any of the 
old-fashioned orthodox writers ever dreamed of finding between him and 
the New Testament. To hear these writers talk of the battle of Pasargada, 
the defeat of Neriglassar, the first and second attack on Babylonia, ^ the 
taking of Sardis, tic., &c., we might fancy ourselves listening to Eusebius 
or Cocceius, with a simple substitution of profane for sacred history. 

The fallacy of this mode of interpretation lies in the fact that the inde¬ 
finite expressions thus applied to one event or series of events, might just 
as naturally be applied to others, if these others were first fixed upon as 
being the main subject of the whole composition. Thus, all admit that 
there are frequent allusions in these later chapters to the exodus from 
Egypt. Now if any interpreter should be intrepid and absurd enough to 
argue that they must have been composed by Moses, and that the great 
deliverance then wrought must be the subject of the whole book, whatever 
difficulties, and however insurmountable, this doctrine might encounter in a 
different direction, it could find none in adapting what is said of crossing 
seas and rivers, opening fomitains, journeys through the desert, subjuga¬ 
tion of enemies, rest in the promised land, &c. &c., to the original exodus, 
with far less violence than to the restoration from captivity. It is equally 
true, but in a less degree, that Grotius, who refers some portions of this 
book to the period of the Maccabees, is perfectly successful, after having 
once assumed this as the subject, in accommodating to it many of the very 
same expressions which another class of writers no less confidently claim as 
clear allusions to the Babylonian exile. 

The fallacy of such excgetical reasoning may be further exposed by 
applying the same process to a distinct but analogous case. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul is now almost universally regarded as foretelling tho 
restoration of the Jews to the favour of God. Assuming this to be the 
theme not only of those passages in which it is expressly mentioned, but of 
the whole Epistle, an interpreter of no great ingenuity might go completely 
through it, putting upon every general expression a specific sense, in strict 
agreement with his foregone conclusion. All that relates to justification 
might be limited to the Jews of some future day; the glorious truth that 
there is no condemnation to believers in Christ Jesus, made a specific and 
exclusive promise to converted Jews ; and the precious promise that all 
things shall work together for good to them that love God, made to mean 
that all events shall be so ordered as to bring about the future restoration 
of the Jews. The very absurdity of such conclusions makes them better 
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illustrations of the erroneous principles involved in similar interpretations 
•of the more obscure and less familiar parts of Scripture. 

Setting aside the cases which admit of one application as well as another, 
or of this application only because of a foregone conclusion, the truth of 
which cannot be determined by expressions deriving their specific meaning 
from itself, let the reader now enumerate the instances in which the refer¬ 
ence to Babylon, the Exile, and the Restoration, is not only possible but 
necessary. He must not be surprised if he discovers as the fruit of his 
researches, that the Prophet speaks of Babylon less frequently than Egypt; 
that the ruins, desolations and oppressions, which he mentions in a multi¬ 
tude ^ of places are no more Babylonian than Egyptian or Roman in the 
text itself, and only made so by the interest or fancy of some writers, the 
authority of others, and the easy faith of the remainder. 

In opposition to these strained conclusions, we have only to propound 
the obvious supposition that the downfall of Babylon is repeatedly men¬ 
tioned, like the exodus from Egypt, as a great event in the history of 
Israel; but that the subject of the prophecy is neither the Egyptian nor the 
Babylonian bondage, nor deliverance from either, but the whole condition, 
character, and destiny of Israel as the chosen people and the Church of the 
Old Testament. 

All the hypotheses which have been mentioned are agreedJn assuming 
the unity of these predictions as the product not only of a single age, but 
of a single writer. This unity, however, was by no means recognised by 
those who first applied the principles and methods of the Higher Criticism 
to Isaiah. The earliest hint of any new discovery is commonly ascribed to 
Koppe, who, in a note upon his German edition of Bishop Lowth’s work, 
suggests that the fiftieth chapter may have been written by Ezekiel or some 
■other Jew in exile. A similar opinion was expressed about the same time 
by Doderlcin and Eiehhom with respect to the entire latter part of Isaiah. 
The same hypothesis was then carried out in detail by Justi, and adopted by 
Bauer, Paulus, Bertholdt, and August!; so that not long after the begin¬ 
ning of this century, it was established as the current doctrine of the Ger¬ 
man schools. 

This revolution of opinion, though ostensibly the pure result of critical 
analysis, was closely connected with the growing unbelief in inspiration, 
and the consequent necessity of explaining away whatever appeared either 
to demonstrate or'involve it. It mast also be noted as a circumstance of 
great importance in the history of this controversy, that the young theolo¬ 
gians of Germany for fifty years were almost as uniformly taught and as 
constantly accustomed to assume the certainty of this first principle, as 
their fathers had been to assume the contrary. This fact will enable us to 
estimate at something like their real value the pretensions to superior can¬ 
dour and impartiality advanced by the neological interpreters, and more espe¬ 
cially by some of recent date, who arc hi truth as strongly biassed by the 
prejudice of education as their immediate predecessors by the love of 
novelty and passion for discovery. 

The defenders of the unity of this part of Isaiah were in process of time 
relieved from much of the irksome task which they had undertaken by the 
concessions of the adverse party, that the Higher Criticism had been pushed 
too far, and made to prove too much ; in consequence of which a retroces¬ 
sion became necessary, and in fact took place under the guidance of new 
leaders, not without an earnest opposition on the part of the original dis¬ 
coverers. 
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This retreat was effected with great skill and conduct, but with no small 
sacrifice of logical consistency, by Gesenius in the Introduction to his 
second volume. Without any appeal to general principles or any attempt 
to distinguish clearly between what he abandons as “ extreme ” and what 
he adopts as rational conclusions, he proceeds, by his favourite method of 
accumulation and arrangement of particulars, to prove that these twenty* 
seven chapters are the work of the same author, and that in the main they 
are still in the same order as at first, the only material exception being a 
surmise that the last chapters may possibly be older than the first; which 
seems to have been prompted by a natural reluctance to acknowledge that 
an ancient composition could remain so long unchanged, not without a 
misgiving with respect to the influence which this concession might exert 
hereafter on the criticism of the earlier chapters. 

Although Gesenius’s argument in favour of the unity of these predictions 
is entirely successful, a large proportion of his detailed proofs are quite 
superfluous. It is an error of this German school, and of its imitators 
elsewhere, that identity of authorship must be established by minute resem¬ 
blances of diction, phraseology, and syntax, which are therefore raked 
together and displayed with a profusion far more confounding than con¬ 
vincing to the reader. To the great mass of cultivated minds, conviction 
in such cases is produced by data not susceptible of exhibition in the form 
of schedules, catalogues, or tables, but resulting from a general impression 
of continuity and oneness, which might be just as strong if not a single- 
phrase or combination occurred more than once, and the want of which 
could never be supplied by any number or servility of verbal repetitions. 
It is thus that the modem imitators of the classics may be almost infal¬ 
libly detected, though their diction be but a cento of quotations from 
tbeir favourite author, renewed and multiplied usque ad nauseam; while 
the original is known wherever he appears, however innocent of copying 
himself. 

^ This, error of the higher or lower criticism, even when enlisted on the 
right side of a question, it is important to expose; because many of its 
boasted triumphs in behalf of error, have been gained by the very pet it esse 
of its expedients. The readers of Isaiah, in particular, have often been 
bewildered and unfairly prepossessed against the truth, by the interminable- 
catalogues of .Hebrew words and phrases which are crowded into prefaces 
and introductions as preliminary proofs of a position that can only be estab¬ 
lished, if at all, by the- cumulative weight of a detailed interpretation; 
the effect of which is often to expose the absolute futility of arguments, 
considered one by one and in their proper place, which seem to gain reality 
and force by insulation from the context, and by being thrown together in 
crude.masses, or forced into unnatural protrusion by the forms of a sys¬ 
tematic catalogue. 

The minute details which constitute this portion of Gesenius’s argument 
against the fragmentary theory, must be sought in his own work, or in 
those which have transcribed it. Much more important and conclusive is 
that part of his argument derived from the unquestionable fact, that certain 
threads may be traced running through the entire texture of these Later 
Prophecies, sometimes dropped hut never broken, crossing each other, and 
at times appearing to be hopelessly entangled, but all distinguished, and 
yet all united in the denouement. The perpetual recurrence and succession 
of these topics is correctly represented by Gesenius as the strongest proof 
of unity. In opposition to August!, who alleges that some topics are more- 
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prominent at first than afterwards, and vice versa , Gesenius replies that 
progress and variety are perfectly consistent with the strictest unity ; that 
the author’s ideal situation is the same throughout; and that all the topics 
which become more prominent as he proceeds, had at least been lightly 
touched before, to which he adds another list of verbal parallels between 
the parts described as most dissimilar. (See Gesen. Comm., vol. ii. p. 15.) 

This reasoning is worthy of particular attention, on account of its 
remarkable affinity with that by which the defenders of the old opinions 
have maintained the genuineness of disputed places in the Earlier Pro¬ 
phecies, against objections of Gesenius himself, precisely analogous to 
those of August! which he here refutes. It would greatly contribute to the 
correct decision of these questions, among men who are accustomed to the 
weighing of evidence on other subjects, if their attention could be drawn 
to the facility with which the same degree and kind of proof are admitted 
or excluded by the Higher Critics, according to the end at which they 
happen to be aiming. Perhaps one of our most valuable safeguards against 
German innovations is afforded by our civil institutions, and the lifelong 
familiarity of our people, either through the press or by personal participa¬ 
tion, with the public administration of justice and the practical discrimina¬ 
tion between truth and falsehood; an advantage which never can be replaced 
by any method or amount of mental cultivation. 

4 If then these twenty-seven chapters are confessedly the work of one 
man, and indeed a continuous discourse on one great subject, and if a 
perfectly uniform tradition has attached them to the writings of Isaiah, it 
remains to be considered whether we have any reason to deny or even to 
dispute the fact so solemnly attested. All the presumptions are in favour 
of its truth. For two thousand years, at least, the book was universally 
regarded as Isaiah’s, and no other name has ever been connected with it 
even by mistake or accident. It is just such a book as the necessities of 
that ago might have been expected to call forth. Its genuineness, there¬ 
fore, as a writing of Isaiah, is not a fact requiring demonstration by detailed 
and special proof, but one attested both by its external history and its in¬ 
ternal structure, unless positive reasons can be given for rejecting a con¬ 
clusion which appears not only obvious but unavoidable. 

Among the objections to Isaiah as the author of these later chapters, 
there are two upon which the whole weight of the argument depends, and 
to which all others may be reckoned supplementary. The first of these 
has reference to the matter of the prophecies, the second to their form. 
The latter is entirely posterior in date, and has been growing more and 
more prominent, as the necessity of something to sustain the first and 
main objection has been forced upon its advocates by the resistance which 
it has encountered. This chronological relation of the two main objections 
is here stated not only as a curious fact of literary history, but also as 
directly bearing on the issue of the whole dispute, for reasons which will 
be explained below. 

The first and main objection to the doctrine that Isaiah wrote these 
chapters, although variously stated by the writers who have urged it, 
is in substance this : that the prophet everywhere alludes to the circum¬ 
stances and events of the Babylonish exile as those by which he was him¬ 
self surrounded, and with which he was familiar, from which his conceptions 
and his images are borrowed, out of which he looks both at the future and 
the past, and in the midst of which he must as a necessary consequence 
have lived and written. 
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This objection involves two assumptions, both which must be true, or it 
is wholly without force. One of these, viz., that the Babylonish exile is 
the subject of the whole booh, has already been disproved ;and there is 
strictly, therefore, no need of considering the other. But in order that 
the whole strength of our cause may be disclosed, it will be best to shew 
that even if the supposition just recited were correct, the other, which 
is equally essential to the truth of the conclusion, is entirely unfounded. 
This is the assumption that the local and historical allusions of a prophet 
must be always those of his own times. 

Borne of the later German writers try to rest this upon general grounds, 
by alleging that such is the invariable practice of the Hebrew prophets. 
But as the book in question, i. e. the latter portion of Isaiah, is admitted 
by these very critics to deserve the highest rank among prophetic writings, 
and to have exercised a more extensive influence on later writers and 
opinions than any other, it is unreasonable to appeal to a usage of which 
the book itself may be considered as a normal standard. It is in fact 
a begging of the question to deny that such was the prophetic usage, 
when that denial really involves an allegation that it is not so in the. case 
before us. 

Another answer to this argument from usage may be drawn from the 
analogy of other kinds of composition, in which all grant that a waiter may 
assume a “ Standpimkt ” different from his own, and personate those earlier 
and later than himself. The classical historians do this when they put 
their own words into the mouths of ancient heroes and statesmen ; the 
dramatic poets when they carry out this personation in detail; and still 
more imaginative writers, when they throw themselves into the future, and 
surround themselves by circumstances not yet in existence. If it be natu¬ 
ral for poets thus to speak of an ideal future, why may not prophets of a 
real one ? The only answer is, because they cannot know it ; and to this 
point all the tortuous evasions of the more reserved neologists as surely 
tend as the positive averments of their bolder brethren. In every form, 
this argument against the genuineness of the book before us is at'bottom 
a denial of prophetic inspiration as impossible. For if the prophet could 
foresee the future, his allusions only prove that he did foresee it; and the 
positive assertion that the prophets never do so, unless it be founded upon 
this hypothesis, is just as foolish as it would be to assert that historians 
and poets never do the like. Unless we are prepared to go the same 
length, we cannot consistently reject these prophecies as spurious, on the 
ground that they allude to events long posterior to the writer’s times, even 
if these allusions were as numerous and explicit as we have seen them to 
be few when clear, and in all other cases vague and doubtful. 

It has indeed been said, in confirmation of this main objection, that a 
real foresight would extend to more remote as well as proximate events, 
whereas in this case what relates to the period of the Exile is minutely 
accurate, while all beyond is either blank or totally erroneous ; in proof of 
which we are referred to the extravagant descriptions of the times which 
should succeed the Bestoration, 

Both parts of this reasoning rest upon a false assumption as to the space 
which is occupied in this book by the Babylonish Exile. If, as we have 
seen or shall ^see, the alleged minute descriptions of that period are ima¬ 
ginary, and if the alleged extravagant descriptions of its close relate to 
events ^ altogether different, then this auxiliary argument must share the 
fate of that which it is brought in to sustain. To this same category 
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appertains the special objection founded on the mention of Cyrus by name. 
That it may readily be solved by an application of the same principle will 
he shewn in the exposition of the passage where the prophecy occurs. 
(See below, chap, xlv.) 

Another erroneous supposition, which has tended to confirm this first 
objection to the genuineness of the Later Prophecies is, that they must have 
been intended solely for the contemporaries of the writer. This hypothesis 
is closely connected with the denial of divine inspiration. The idea that 
Isaiah wrote for after ages is of course a “nichtuje Annahme ” to an infidel. 
The Prophet’s work, according to this theory, is more confined than that 
of the orator or poet. These may be said to labour for posterity; but his 
views must be limited to those about him. Ewald alone of those who deny 
a real inspiration (unless Umbreit may be likewise so described) admits a 
far-reaching purpose in the ancient prophecies. The rest appear to he 
agreed that nothing could bo more absurd than consolation 'under sorrows 
■which were not to be experienced for ages. Here again may he seen the 
working of a double error, that of making the exile the great subject of the 
book, and that of denying that it could have been foreseen so long before¬ 
hand. Of all the evils afterwards matured, the germ, if nothing more, 
existed in Isaiah’s time. And even if it did not, their appearance at a later 
date might well have been predicted. If the hook, as we have reason to 
believe, was intended to secure a succession of the highest ends : the warn¬ 
ing and instruction of the Prophet’s own contemporaries, the encourage¬ 
ment and consolation of the pious exiles, the reproof and conviction of their 
unbelieving brethren, the engagement of the Persians and especially of 
Cyrus in the service of Jehovah, the vindication of God’s dealings with the 
Jev r s both in wrath and mercy, and a due preparation of the minds of true 
believers for the advent of Messiah: then such objections as the one last 
cited must be either unmeaning and impertinent, or simply equivalent to & 
denial of prophetic inspiration. 

To the same head may be referred those objections which have been 
derived from the alleged appearance of opinions in these chapters which are 
known to have arisen at a later period. Besides the palpable petit io principii 
involved in such an argument, so far as it assumes that to be late which 
these prophecies if genuine demonstrate to be ancient, there is here again a 
confident assumption of a fact as certain which at best is doubtful, and in 
my opinion utterly unfounded, namely, that the strict observance of the 
Sabbath and a particular regard to the Levitical priesthood and the sanctu¬ 
ary, all belong to a species of Judaism later than the times of the genuine 
Isaiah. It is by thus assuming their own paradoxical conclusions as un¬ 
questionable facts, that the Higher Critics of the German school have been 
enabled to construct some of their most successful arguments. 

All that need he added in relation to the arguments against the genuine¬ 
ness of these chapters drawn from their matter or contents, is the general 
observation that their soundness may be brought to the test by inquiring 
whether they do not either take for granted something as belonging to the 
prophecy which is not found there by a simple and natural interpretation, 
or proceed upon some general false principle, such as the denial of prophetic 
inspiration as impossible. If either of these flaws is filial to the argument 
affected by it, how much more must if be vitiated? by the coexistence of the 
two, which is the case in many minor arguments of'this 'class, and empha¬ 
tically true of that main argument to which they are auxiliary, namely, that 
Isaiah cannot be the writer of these chapters on account of their minute 
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and constant reference to the Babylonian Exile. The alleged fact and the 

inference are equally unfounded. . . . * 1 , 

The other main objection to the genuineness of these prophecies is founded 
not upon their matter but their manner, or in other words, their diction, 
phraseology, and style, which are said to be entirely unlike those of Isaiah. 
The minute specifications of this argument, so far as they can lay claim even 
to a passiii" notice, are reserved for the exposition of the passages from 
which they are derived, and where they may be calmly viewed m their 
original connection, and without the artificial glare produced hy an immense 
accumulation of detached examples, which may blind the reader by their 
number and variety, without affording him the means of judging for himselt 
how many may at best be dubious, how many inconclusive, and how many 
more entirely’irrelevant. For the same reason no reliance will be placed 
upon a similar display of minute resemblances between these later chapters 
and the undisputed writings of Isaiah, although such are furnished in 
abundance by kleinort, Havemick, and others. Of the value of such proofs 
and the soundness of the inferences drawn from them, a lefeience may 
be made to the first part of the Introduction. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that the counterproofs collected by these writers 
are of great importance, as establishing the fact of their existence upon 
both sides of the controversy, and as serving, if no higher purpose, 
that of cancelling such proofs when urged against the genuineness of the 
prophecies by writers who to all alleged resemblances reply that “ such 
trifles can prove nothing,” or that the style has been assimilated by a later 
hand. For this reason some of the most striking coincidences of expres¬ 
sion will he noticed in the exposition, as well as the discrepancies which 

have been alleged in proof of later origin. 

It has been already mentioned that this argument from difference ot 
language is much later in its origin than that derived from the historical 
allusions. This is a significant and important circumstance. Had the 
Higher Criticism set out from some palpable diversity of diction as a starting- 
point, and, after vainly trying to identify the writers upon this ground, been 
compelled to own a corresponding difference of matter and substantial indi¬ 
cations of a later age than that of Isaiah, the critical process, although still 
inconclusive, would at least have been specious, and the difficulty of defence 
proportionally greater. But what is the true state of the case ? Eichhom 
and Bertholdt, though disposed to assume not only a later date hut a 
plurality of authors, could find nothing to snstain this assumption in the 
language of the book itself. Augusti, who occupied the same ground, went 
so far as to account for the traditional incorporation of these chapters with 
Isaiah from their perfect imitation of his style and manner. Rosenmuller 
dwells altogether on the first objection drawn from the allusions to the 1 
BabylonishExile. Even G-esenius admits that the peculiarities of this class 
are less numerous than might have been expected, but succeeds in specifying 
some which had been overlooked. From that time the discovery (for such 
it may well be termed) of these philological diversities has been in constant 
and accelerated progress. Even Maurer, who is commonly so sparing of 
details, adds to the black list several particulars. Hitzig enlarges it still 
further, but unluckily admits that some of the expressions which he notes 
are not to he found either in the earlier or later books. Ewald as usual 
supplies the want of detailed proofs by authoritative affirmations. Umbreit 
considers the work done already, and declines attempting to refute Heng- 
stenberg and Kleinert as a work of supererogation. But this forbearance is 
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abundantly made good by the zeal of Hendewerk and Knobel, Tvho have 
earned their citation of neologisms so far, that little now seems left for 
tbeir successors but to gather the remainder of the book by way of glean- 

But although the general course of this peculiar criticism has been 
onward, there have not been wanting certain retrograde ■ movements and 
obliquities to break the uniformity of progress. Every one of the later 
writers above mentioned rejects some of the examples cited by his prede¬ 
cessors as irrelevant, and not seldom with expressions of contempt. But 
still the aggregate has grown, and by a further application of the same 
means may continue growing, until the materials are exhausted, or the 
Higher Criticism chooses to recede from this extreme, as it receded five and 
twenty years ago from that of Eichhora and Augusti, who would no doubt 
have looked down upon the notion that these twenty-seven chapters were 
the work of the same hand, with almost as much contempt as on the old 
hehof that this hand was Isaiah’s. It is indeed not a matter of conjecture 
but of history, that Eichhorn in the last edition of his Introduction finds fault 
with Gresemus for having abandoned the plurality of authors, and evidently 
pities him as one who from excess of light had gone back into darkness 
Ey a similar reaction we might look for some concession in favour even of 
Isaiah as the writer; but although such an expectation need not be discou- 
raged by the fear of any scrupulous regard to logic or consistency amon^ 
the Higher Critics, it is rendered hopeless for the present by the obvious 
necessity which it involves of abandoning their fundamental' principle the 
impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight. For to this, as the original, 
the chief, and I had almost said the only ground of the rejection of these 
chapters,, we are still brought back from every survey of the arguments by 
which it is defended. The obvious deduction from the sketch which has 
been given of the progress of discovery in this department is, that the 
philological objection would have slept for ever, had it not become absolutely 
necessary to secure the rejection of a book, which, if genuine, carried on its 
face the clearest proofs of inspiration. 

Le it remembered, then, that the rejection of these chapters was not 
forced upon the critics by a palpable diversity of style and diction, but that 
such diversities were hunted up, laboriously and gradually brought to light, 
in order to justify the previous rejection. By parity of reasoning it may be 
foreseen that whoever cannot be convinced of the reality of inspiration, will 
consider these detailed proofs of later date conclusive; while the reader who 
knows better, or at least has no misgivings upon that point, will as certainly 
pronounce them 4 trifles light as air.’ If we gain nothing more by this 
investigation, it is at least satisfactory to know that all depends upon a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, and that as to faith in such things no less than in higher 
matters, he that hath, receiveth, and from Mm that hath not, shall be taken 
even that which he hath. 

The objection drawn from other more indefinite diversities of tone and 
manner, such as a more flowing style and frequent repetitions, is so far from 
having any force, that the absence of these differences "would in the circum¬ 
stances of the case he well adapted to excite suspicion. In other words, 
Isaiah writing at a later period of life, and when withdrawn from active 
labour, with his view directed not to the present or a proximate futurity, 
but one more distant, and composing not a series of detached discourses, 
but a continuous unbroken prophecy, not only may, but must have differed 
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from Ms former self as much as these two parts of the collection differ from 
each other. This antecedent probability is strengthened by the fact that 
similar causes have produced a still greater difference in some of the most 
celebrated writers, ancient and modem, who exhibit vastly more unlikeness 
to themselves in different parts of their acknowledged writings than the most 
microscopic criticism has been able to detect between the tone or manner 
of Isaiahs Earlier and Later Prophecies. 

The only other objections to the genuineness of these chapters which ap¬ 
pear to deserve notice are those derived from the silence or the testimony 
of the other books." That these are not likely to do more than confirm the 
conclusions previously reached on one side or the other, may be gathered 
from the fact that they are urged with equal confidence on both sides of the 
question. Thus Gesenius argues that if these later chapters had been known 
to Jeremiah, he would have appealed to them in self-vindication, as he did 
to Micah. On the other hand, Hengstenberg alleges that by parity of reason¬ 
ing, Micah iv. 10 could not have been extant, or the enemies of Jeremiah 
would have quoted it against him. At the same time, he maintains that 
there are obvious traces of these chapters in the writings of that prophet. 
The truth is, that the advocates on both sides first determine which is the 
older writer, and then explain the appearances of quotation or allusion accord¬ 
ingly. The same is true of similar appearances in Nahum, Zepkaniah, and 
Habakkuk, which Hitzig cites as proofs of imitation on the part of the Pseudo- 
Isaiah, while Havernick claims them all as proofs of his priority. ^ It is a very 
important observation of the last mentioned writer, that the influence of 
Isaiah on these later prophets is not to be estimated by detached expressions, 
hut by more pervading indications, which he thinks are clearly perceptible 
throughout the writings both of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

As samples of the arguments in favour of their genuineness drawn from the 
same quarter, may be cited, Zeek. vii. 4-12, where '“the former Prophets,” 
who cried in the name of Jehovah to the people “ when Jerusalem was 
inhabited and in prosperity,” must include the writer of these chapters. In 
reference to all these minor arguments, however, it will be felt by every reader 
■ that they have no practical effect, except to corroborate the main ones which 
have been discussed, and with which they must stand or fall. 

Enough has now been said to shew that there is no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the traditional ascription of these chapters to Isaiah. Let us now 
turn the tables, and inquire what objections lie against the contrary hypo¬ 
thesis. These objections may be all reduced to this, that the oblivion of 
the author’s name and history is more inexplicable, not to say incredible, 
than anything about the other doctrine can be to a believer in prophetic 
inspiration. This is a difficulty -which no ingenuity has ever yet been able 
to surmount. That a writer confessedly of the highest genius, living at one 
of the most critical junctures in the history of Israel, when the word of God 
began to be precious and prophetic inspiration rare, should have produced 
such a series of prophecies as ibis, with such effects upon the exiles and 
even upon Cyrus as tradition ascribes to them, and then h^ve left them to 
the admiration of all future ages, without so much as a trace of his own per¬ 
sonality about them, is a phenomenon of literary history compared with 
which the mystery of Junius is as nothing. It would be so even if we had 
no remains of the same period to compare with these; but how immensely 
is the improbability enhanced by the fact that the other prophets of the 
exile, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zeehariak, are not only well known and 
easily identified, but minutely accurate in the chronological specifications 
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Even this, however, though sufficiently incredible ;= =t;n „„t n 
required to believe : for we must also Jint tt, -ft ti 4 1 * a wa 8X6 

admirable writings were attached to tli^cof a p-opheSfl ‘““ 
the preceding century, and with whose productions l m 

s sstKsa ? t ££ i= ; 

SKTia!” 10 ' mij <■“ »“w «S“ 

It is in Tain that the Germans hare endeavour^ + n n * x ± r 

obstacle by childish suppositions about big rolls and little rolls or wVf* & 
eases of concoalmant or oblivion wholly diSa^ and S SU&ft 
3 egligentlj saying that wo are not bound to account for the fact provided 
we can prove it; as if the proof were not dependent in a gfea t’i a up 0 1 
the possibility of accounting for it, or as if the only business of tS HfrW 
Catici, veie to tie knots which neither we nor they can untie The question 
Jieie at issue only needs to be presented to the common sense of mankind 
< id especially of those who are accustomed to weigh evidence in real life to 

fheffisktS 7 diSP ° S A d , 0f *** *«■* d ~ the modem 
thesis is utteriy incredible, and that nothing could make it appear othermse 

a st™,i man a 5 u ^ ted Wltl1 * he satjeet, but an irresistible desire to destroy 

a signal proot and instance of prophetic inspiration. ^ 

+hA 1 ^ t ^ 1 % mtli f SiC -r Tan ^ 0f ^ r ? dibilitj now add ’ as Positive considerations 
the ancient and uniform tradition of the Jews ; the testimony of the general 

Sltir1 bG rega 1 rded tts inclusive of these chapters, in the absence 
of ail counteivadmg evidence; the influence exerted by these prophecies 
according to Josephus, on Cyrus and the Restoration, implying their antimiitv 

**“ citation of its 

cuneient pai ts in the New Testament. 

tho A f-f ’ > t0 ihes f < ? temal testimouies ma J be added, as internal proofs, 
eveXSch'bel representation of himself as living before some of the 

chlm h b “ e V nd aS k ? 0Wm S the m by inspiration; his repeated 
claim to have predicted Cyrus and the Restoration, long before the first 
appearance <u those events; the obvious allusions to Jerusalem and Judah 

fdoP,h. 8 + ° m t’ J° n 6 t6mple and tbe ritaal as stiU subsisting, and to 

oSv bv^ P r° !? d + b 7dH P e °P. le > wM eh the Higher Critics can evade 
fhe v + a ! se ^?g ^ at the Jews did not cease to be idolaters in Babvlon ; 
the htetonca! allusions to the state of the world with which the writer was 
laminar, precisely similar to those in the genuine Isaiah; the very structure 
ot the prophecies relating to the exile, clear enough to be distinctly verified 

ATI°\i!°*T a S e a f eo ^ teBa ? or aiT writer must have made them; 

nl lastly the identity of Messiah here described with the Messiah of the 
undisputed prophecies. 
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It is nerhans impossible for any writer on this subject to do full justice 

but whether it has furnished the other with sufficient reasons for abandoning 
S ofn If the Ser Critics can find nothing in the arguments alleged 
ifostthem tomale inspiration and prophetic 

certainly done still less to drive ns from our- posifeon,, that Isaiah s ha » 
written this book is unspeakably more probable than anj other supposi 

^Having now traced the history of the criticism of thesie prophecies, ]J 
not be amiss to look at that of them interpretation, not through the medium 
of minute chronological or bibliographical details, but by exhibiting 
several theories, or schools of exegesis, which at different times, 01 at the 
same time, haye exerted an important influence on the interpretation of these 

of these proceeds upon the supposition that these Later Pro¬ 
phecies have reference throughout to the New Dispensation and the Christian 
Church, including its whole history, with more or less distinctness, from the 
advent of Christ to the end of the world, This is a favourite doctrine of the 
Fathers who have mitten on Isaiah, to wit, Cynl, Eusebius, Jerome and of 
some modern writers, among whom the most distinguished is Coccems. Iho 
difference between those who maintain it respects chiefly the degree of fuhie&s 
and consistency with which they carry out their general idea, some admitting 
much more frequently than others the occasional occurrence of predictions 

which were verified before the Advent. ,, 

This system of prophetic exegesis is founded, to a great extent, on the 
assumption that the Book of Revelation was designed to be a key to the 
meaning of the ancient prophecies, and not a series of new predictions, often 
more enigmatical than any of the others. Because Babylon is there named 
as a power still existing and still threatened with destruction, it was inferred 
that the name must be symbolical in Isaiah likewise, or at least that it 
might be so explained at the interpreter’s discretion. This opened an illimit¬ 
able field of conjecture and invention, each interpreter pursuing his own 
method of determining the corresponding facts in Church History, without 
any settled rule to guide or to control him. # . 

The extravagant conclusions often reached in this way, and the general 
uncertainty imparted to the whole work of interpretation, together with the 
seeming incorrectness of the principle assumed in regard to the Apocalypse, 
led many, and particularly those in whom the understanding strongly pre- 
dominated over the imagination, to reject this theory in favour of its opposite, 
viz., that the main subject of these chapters must be sought as far as pos¬ 
sible before the advent, and as a necessary consequence either in the period 
of the Babylonian Exile, or in that of the Syrian domination, with the 
periods of reaction which succeeded them respectively, since it was only 
these that furnished events of sufficient magnitude to he the subject of such 
grand predictions. 

It is evident at once«that both these theories involve some truth, and 
that their application must evolve the true sense of some passages. The 
fatal vice of both is their exclusiveness. The unbiassed reader of Isaiah 
can no more he persuaded that he never speaks of the Now Dispensation 
than that he never speaks of the’ Old. After both systems had been pushed 
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to an extreme, it was found necessary to devise some method of conciliating 
and combining them. 

The first and rudest means employed for this end, even by some of the 
most strenuous adherents of the two extreme hypotheses, w ? hen forced at 
times to grant themselves a dispensation from the rigorous enforcement of 
their own rule, was to assume arbitrarily a change of subject when it ap¬ 
peared necessary, and to make the Prophet skip from Babylon to Rome, 
and from the Maccabees to Doomsday, as they found convenient. This 
arbitrary mixture of the theories is often perpetrated by Cocceius, and 
occasionally even by Yitringa ; neither of whom seems to think it neces¬ 
sary to subject the application of the prophecies to any general'principle, 
or to account for it in any other way than by alleging that it suits the text 
and context. 

A more artificial method of combining both hypotheses is that of Grotius, 
whose interpretation of these • prophecies appears to be governed by two 
maxims ; first, that they all relate to subjects and events before the time of 
Christ; and secondly, that these are often types of something afterwards 
developed. What renders this kind of interpretation unsatisfactory, is the 
feeling which it seldom fails to generate, that the text is made to mean too 
much, or rather too many things ; that if one of the senses really belongs 
to it, the other is superfluous : but, above all, that the nexus of the two is 
insufficient; and although a gradual or even a repeated execution of a 
promise or a threatening is conceivable, it seems unreasonable that the in¬ 
terpreter should have the discretionary right of saying that the same 
passage means one thing in ancient times and an altogether different thing 
in modern times ; that the same words, for example, are directly descrip¬ 
tive of Antiochus Epiphanes and Antichrist, of Judas Maccabaeus and 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

A third mode of reconciling these two theories of interpretation is the one 
pursued by Low r th, and still more successfully by Hengstenberg. It rests 
upon the supposition that the nearer and the more remote realization of the 
same prophetic picture might be presented to the Prophet simultaneously 
or in immediate succession; so that, for example, the deliverance from 
Babylon by Cyras insensibly merges into a greater deliverance from sin and 
ruin by Christ. The principle assumed in this ingenious doctrine is as just 
as it is beautiful, and of the highest practical importance in interpretation. 
The only objection to its general application in the case before us is, that it 
concedes the constant reference to Babylon throughout this book, and only 
seeks to reconcile this fundamental fact with the wider application of the 
Prophecies. 

It still remains to be considered, therefore, whether any general hypo¬ 
thesis or scheme can be constructed, which, without giving undue promi¬ 
nence to any of the topics introduced, without restricting general expressions 
to specific objects, without assuming harsh transitions, needless double 
senses, or imaginary typical relations, shall do justice to the unity and 
homogeneousness of the composition, and satisfactorily reconcile the large¬ 
ness and variety of its design with the particular allusions and predictions, 
which can only be eliminated from it by a forced and artificial exegesis. 

Such a hypothesis is that propounded at the beginning of this second 
part of the Introduction, and assumed as the basis of the following Exposi¬ 
tion. It supposes the main subject of these Prophecies, or rather of this 
Prophecy, to be the Church or people of God, considered in its^ members 
and its Head, in its design, its origin, its progress, its vicissitudes, it 
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consummation, in its various relations to God and to tlie world, both as a 
field of battle and a field of labour, an enemy’s country to be conquered, 
and an inheritance to be secured. 


Within the limits of this general description it is easy to distinguish, as 
alternate objects of prophetic vision, the two great phases of the Church on 
earth, its state of bondage and its state of freedom, its ceremonial and its 
spiritual aspect; in a word, wiiat we usually call the Old and New Economy 
or Dispensation. Both are continually set before us, but with this observ¬ 
able distinction in the mode of presentation, that the first great period is 
described by individual specific strokes, the second by its outlines as a de¬ 
finite yet undivided whole. To the great turning-point between the two 
dispensations the prophetic view appears to reach with clear discrimination, 
of the intervening objects, but beyond that to take all in at a single glance. 
"Within the boundaries first mentioned, the eye passes with a varied uni¬ 
formity from one salient point to another; but beyond them it contemplates 
the end and the beginning, not as distinct pictures, but as necessary elements 
of one. This difference might naturally be expected in a Prophecy belong¬ 
ing to the Old Dispensation, vinle in one belonging to the New w r e should 
as naturally look for the same definiteness and minuteness as the older 


prophets used in their descriptions of the older times; and this condition 
is completely answered by the Book of Revelation. 

If this be so, it throws a new light on the more specific Prophecies of this 
part of Isaiah, such as those relating to the Babylonish Exile, which are 
then to be regarded, not as the main subject of the Prophecy, hut only as 
prominent figures in the great prophetic picture, some of which were to 
the Prophet s eye already past, and some still future. In this respect the 
Prophecy is perfectly in. keeping with the History of Israel, in which the 
Exile and the Restoration stand conspicuously forth as one of the great 
ciititical conjunctures wiiicfi at distant intervals prepared the way for the 
lemoval of the ancient system, and yet secured its continued operation till 
the time of that removal should arrive. How t far the same thing may be said 
of other periods which occupy a like place in the history of the Jews, such 
as the period of the Maccabees or Hasmonean Princes, is a question rendered 
doubtful by the silence of the prophecy itself, and by the absence of any 
indications which are absolutely unambiguous. The specific reference of 
certain passages to this important epoch both by Grotius and Vitriima, has 
no antecedent probability against it; but we cannot with the same unhesi¬ 
tating confidence assert such an allusion as we can in the case of Babylon 
and Gyrus, winch are mentioned so expressly and repeatedlv. It may be 
that historical discovery, the march of which has been so rapid in our own 
day, whl enable us, or those who shall come after us, to set this question 
■ft ^-oan time, it is safest to content ourselves with care- 

,, 1 *J" ls ™gnishnig between the old and now economy, as represented on 
the J. rophet s canvass, without attempting to determine by conjecture what 
particular events are predicted even in the former, any further than wo have 
the certain guidance of the Prophecy itself. 

• As W “ reference to the New Dispensation, it is wholly 

inconsistent with the view which we have taken of the structure of these 
mdw 16S ’ al . ld which regards them, not as particular descriptions of this 
tts tmW “ t i ff tlme ?’ aS a gelieral description of the Church in 
anotW 1 ft, I®’ reign of the Messiah, not at one time or 

?few/ lis 0 whole G0UTSe > so ^at the faint light of the dawn 

is blended with the glow of sunset and the blaze of noon. The form under 
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which the Reign of Christ is here presented to and by the Prophet, is that 
of a glorious emancipation from the bondage and the darkness of the old 
economy, in representing which he naturally dwells with more minuteness 
upon that part of the picture which is nearest to himself, while the rest is 
bathed in a flood of light; to penetrate hoyond which, or to discriminate the 
objects hid beneath its dazzling veil, formed no part of this Prophet’s mission, 
but was reserved for the prophetic revelations of the New Testament. 

It is not, however, merely to the contrast of the two dispensations that 
the Prophet’s eye is here directed. It would indeed have been impossible 
to bring this contrast clearly into view without a prominent exhibition of 
the great event by which the transition was effected, and of the great person 
who effected it. That person is the servant of Jehovah, elsewhere spoken 
of as his anointed or Messiah, and both here and elsewhere represented as 
combining the prophetic, regal, and sacerdotal characters suggested by that 
title. The specific relation which he here sustains to the Israel of God, is 
that of the Head to a living Body ; so that in many cases what is said of 
him appears to be true -wholly or in part of them, as forming one complex 
person, an idea perfectly accordant with the doctrines and the images of the 
New Testament. It appears to have been first clearly stated in the dictum 
of an ancient writer quoted by Augustine : £< De Christo et Corpore cjus 
Ecclesia tanquam de una persona in Scriptura ssepius mentionem fieri, cui 
quredam tribuuntur qu.ro tantum in Caput, qurochim quae tantum in Corpus 
competunt, queedam vero in utrumque.” There is nothing in these Pro¬ 
phecies more striking or peculiar than the sublime position occupied by 
this colossal figure, standing between the Church of the Old and that of 
the New Testament, as a mediator, an interpreter, a bond of union, and a 
common Head. 

If this be a correct view of the structure of these prophecies, nothing can 
be more erroneous or unfriendly to correct interpretation, than the idea, 
which appears to form the basis of some expositions, that the primary object 
in the Prophet’s view is Israel as a race or nation, and that its spiritual or 
ecclesiastical relations are entirely adventitious and subordinate. The 
natural result of this erroneous supposition is a constant disposition to give 
every thing a national and local sense. This is specially the case with re¬ 
spect to the names so frequently occurring, Zion, Jerusalem, and Judah ; all 
which, according to this view of the matter, must be understood, wherever 
it is possible, as meaning nothing more than the hill, the city, and the 
land, which they originally designate. This error has even been pushed 
by some to the irrational extreme of making Israel as a race the object of 
the promises, after their entire separation from the Church, and their re¬ 
duction for the time being to the same position with the sons of Ishmael 
and of Esau. That this view should be taken by the modern Jews, in 
vindication of their own continued-unbelief, is not so strange as its adoption 
by some Christian miters, even in direct opposition to their own interpre¬ 
tation of former prophecies, almost identical in form and substance. The 
specifications of this general charge will be fully given in the Exposition. 

The claim of this mode of interpretation to the praise of strictness and 
exactness is a false one, if the Israel of prophecy is not the nation as such 
merely, but the nation as the temporary frame-work of the Church, and if 
the promises addressed to it, in forms derived from this transitory state, 
were nevertheless meant to be perpetual, and must be therefore independent 
of all temporary local restrictions. The true sense of the prophecies in this 
respect cannot be more strongly or explicitly set forth than in the words of 
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tlie auostle when he says that “ God hath not cast away bis people which 

not obtained fbat wbieh be 

the election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded not as 
the word of God hath taken none effect, for they are not all Israel which 

° f Onelffect of the correct view of this matter is to do 
and uncertainty or random licence m the explanation of pmtieular pieaie 
tions. This requires to be more distinctly stated, as at first view foe> e 
may seem to be directly opposite. _ It was a favounte tvoTand 

school of interpreters, of whom Yitrmga may be taken as the type and 
representative, that the prophecies should be explained to mea . n 
possible, because the word of God must of course be more significant and 
pregnant than the word of man. Without disputing the “ r . rectnes ® 
reason thus assumed, it may be granted that the rule itse is & ’ 

in theory and practice, according to the sense m which it is received an 
applied/ By the interpreters in question it was practically made to mean, 
that the dignity of prophecy required the utmost possible particulauty of 
application to specific points of history, and the greatest possible number 
and variety of such applications. The sincerity with which the ink'' 
recocmised and acted on, in this sense, is apparent from the zeal with whicn 
Yitrmga seeks minute historical allusions under the most general expres¬ 
sions, and the zest with which he piles up mystical senses, as he calls them, 
on the top of literal ones, plainly regarding the assumption of so many 
senses, not as a necessary evil, but as a desirable advantage. 

The evils of this method are, however, more apparent when the senses 
are less numerous, and the whole fulfilment of the prophecy is sought m 
some one juncture ; because then all other applications are excluded, whereas 
the more they are diversified the more chance is allowed the reader ot dis¬ 
covering the true generic import of the passage. For example^ when 
Vitringa makes the Edom of the prophecies denote the Roman Empire, 
and also the Church of Rome, and also the unbelieving Jews, he widens the 
scope of his interpretation so far as unwittingly to put the reader on the 
true scent of a comprehensive threatening against the inveterate enemies ot 
God and of his people, among whom those specified are only comprehended, 
if at all, as individual examples. But when, on the other hand, he asserts 
tliat a particular prophecy received its whole fulfilment in the decline ot 
Protestant theology and piety after the Reformation, he^not only puts a 
meaning on the passage which no one else can see there without his assist¬ 
ance, hut excludes all other applications as irrelevant. In some interpreters 
belonging to the same school, but inferior to Yitrmga both in learning and 
judgment, this mode of exposition is connected with a false view of prophecy 
as mere prediction, and as intended solely to illustrate the divine omniscience. 

Now, in aiming to make everything specific and precise, this kind of 
exposition renders all uncertain and indefinite, by leaving the particular 
events foretold, to the discretion or caprice of the interpreter. Where the 
event is expressly described in the prophecy itself, as the conquests of 
Cyrus are in chaps, xliv. and xlv,, there can be no question; it is only 
where a strict sense is to be imposed upon indefinite expressions that this 
evil fruit appears. The perfect licence of conjecture thus afforded may be 
seen by comparing two interpreters of this class, and observing witli what 
confidence the most incompatible opinions are maintained, neither of which 
would be suggested by the language of the prophecy itself to any other 
reader. What is thus dependent upon individual invention, taste, or fancy, 
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must be uncertain, not only till it is discovered, but for ever; since the nest 
interpreter may have a still more felicitous conjecture, or a still more in¬ 
genious combination, to supplant tlie old one. It is tims that, in aiming at 
an unattainable precision, these interpreters have brought upon themselves 
the very reproach which they were most solicitous to shun, that of vague¬ 
ness and uncertainty. 

If, instead of this, we let the Prophet say precisely what his words most 
naturally mean, expounded by the ordinary laws of human language and a 
due regard to the immediate context and to general usage, without attempt¬ 
ing to make that specific which the author has made general, any more than 
to make general what he has made specific, we shall not only shun the 
inconveniences described, but facilitate the use and application of these 
prophecies by modem readers. Christian interpreters, as we have seen, 
have been so unwilling to renounce their interest, and that of the Church 
generally, in these ancient promises, encouragements, and warnings, that 
they have chosen rather to secure them by the cumbrous machinery of alle¬ 
gory, anagoge, and accommodation. But if the same end may be gained 
without resorting to such means; if, instead of being told to derive conso¬ 
lation from God’s promises addressed to the Maccabees or to the Jews in 
exile, because he will be equally gracious to ourselves, we are permitted to 
regard a vast porportion of those promises as promises to the Church, and 
the ancient deliverances of the chosen people as more samples or instal¬ 
ments of their ultimate fulfilment; such a change in the relative position of 
the parties to these covenant transactions, without any change in the matter 
of the covenant itself, may perhaps not unreasonably be described as 
recommending the method of interpretation which alone can make it pos¬ 
sible. An exegesis marked by these results is the genuine and only realiza¬ 
tion of the old idea, in its best sense, that the word of God jniust mean as 
much as possible. All this, however, has respect to questions vdiieh can 
only be determined by the slow but sure test of a thorough and detailed 

interpretation. _ # . 

Before proceeding to apply this test, it will be necessary to consider 
briefly the arrangement and division of these Later Prophecies. This is 
not a question of mere taste, or even of convenience, but one which may 
materially influence the exposition. Here again a brief historical statement 
may be useful, and not wholly without interest. ^ # . 

The older writers on Isaiah, being free from the influence of any artificial 
theory, and taking the book just as they found it, treated tnese chapteis as 
a continuous discourse, with little regard to the usual divisions of the text, 
except as mere facilities for reference. # 

Yitringa’s fondness for exact, and even formal method, led him to 
attempt a systematic distribution of these chapters,.similar to that which he 
had given of the Earlier Prophecies. He accordingly throws,them into 
condones or discourses, and divides these into sectiones, often coinciding with 
the chapters, but sometimes either longer or shorter. These . subdivisions 
he provides with his favourite apparatus^ analysis, an norms, &c., under 
which heads he appropriates distinct paragraphs to the description of the 
scope, design, occasion, argument, &c., of each section. The inappropilate¬ 
ness of this method, cumbrous at best, to these latter chapters, is betrayed 
by the inanity of many of the prefaces, which have the look of frames or 
cases, without anything to fill them. This is particularly true of the para¬ 
graphs professing to exhibit the occasion upon which the several sections 
were composed. Here the author mot unfrequently is under the necessity 
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of simply referring to the preceding chapter as affording the occasion of 
the next; an indirect concession that the separation of the parts, at least 
in that case, is gratuitous and artificial. 

J. H. and J. D. Michaells, Lowth, Gill, and other writers of the same 
period, while they wholly discard this embarrassing andwearisome machinery, 
and content themselves with the common division into chapters, are some¬ 
times chargeable with treating these too much as an original arrangement 
of the author’s matter by himself, and thus converting the whole into a 
series of detached discourses. The same thing is still more apparent in the 
popular and useful works of Henry, Scott, and others where the reader is 
permitted, if not taught, to look upon the chapters as in some ^sense inde¬ 
pendent compositions, and to regard the first verse of each as introducing, 
and the last as winding up a complete subject. This would be hurtful to 
correct interpretation, even if the chapters were divided with the most con¬ 
summate skill, much more when they are sometimes the result ot the most 
superficial inspection. 

The Higher Critics of the elder race, such as Eichhorn and his followers^ 
carried out their idea of entire corruption, and the consequent necessity, of 
total revolution, not only by assuming a plurality of writers, but by taking 
for granted that their compositions had been put together perfectly at ran¬ 
dom, and could be reduced to order only by the constant practice of inven¬ 
tive ingenuity and critical conjecture. The practical effects of this hypothesis 
were valuable only as exhibiting its folly, and producing a reaction towards 
more reasonable views. As a specimen of this school may be mentioned 
Bertholdt’s distribution of the prophecies, in which certain chapters and 
parts of chapters are picked out and classified as having been written before 
the invasion of Babylonia by Cyrus, others after the invasion but before the 
siege of Babylon, others during the siege, others after the catastrophe. 

Gesenius holds, in opposition to this theory, as we have seen, the oneness 
of the author and of his design. With respect to the actual arrangement of 
the book, he is inclined to regard it as original, but grants it to be possible 
that some transposition may have taken place, and more particularly that 
the last chapters, as they now stand, may be older than the first. 

Hitzig maintains the strict chronological arrangement of tho chapters, 
with the exception of the forty-seventh, which he looks upon as older, but 
incorporated with the others by the writer himself, He also maintains, 
with the utmost confidence, the oneness of the composition, and rejects all 
suggestions of interpolation and conniption with disdain. This departure 
from his method in the earlier portion of the book is closely connected with 
Ms wish to bring the elate of the prophecies as near as possible to that of 
the fulfilment. For the same reason he assumes the successive composition 
of the parts with considerable intervals between them, during winch lie 
supposes the events of the Persian war to have followed one another and 
repeatedly changed the posture of affairs, In addition to this chronological 
arrangement of his own, Hitzig adopts Riickert’s threefold division of the 
book into three nearly equal parts, as indicated by the closing words of 
chaps, xlviii. and Ivii, Ewald adopts the same view 7 of the unity and gradual 
production of these prophecies, but with a different distribution of the parts. 
Chaps, xl.-xlviii. he describes as the first attempt, exhibiting the freshest 
inspiration; chaps. xlix.~lx. as somewhat later, with a pause at the end 
of chap. Ivii. To these he adds two postscripts or appendixes, an earlier 
one ending chap. Ixiii, 6, and a later one extending to the close of the book. 

Hendewerk divides the whole into tw 7 o parallel series, the first ending 
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with the forty-fifth chapter* He rejects Riickert’s threefold division, as 
founded on an accidental repetition. He also rejects Hitzig’s theory as to 
chap, xlvii., but goes still further in determining the precise stages of the 
composition and tracing in the prophecy the principal events in the history 
of Cyrus, Knobel divides the whole into three parts, chaps, xl.-xlvfii,, 
chaps, xlix.-lxii., chaps. Ixiii.-lxvi. 

A comparison of these minute arrangements she ws that they are founded 
on imaginary illusions, or prompted by a governing desire to prove that the 
writer must have been contemporary with the exile, a wish which here pre¬ 
dominates over the habitual disposition of these critics to explain away 
apparent references to history, rather than to introduce them where they 
do not really exist. 

Discarding these imaginary facts, Havernick goes hack to the rational 
hypothesis of a continuous discourse, either uninterrupted in its composition 
or unaffected in its structure by the interruptions which are now beyond 
the reach of critical discovery, and for the same reason wholly unimportant. 
This is substantially the ground assumed by the old interpreters, and even 
by Gesenius, but now confirmed by the utter failure of all efforts to estab¬ 
lish any more artificial distribution of the text. As to arrangement, 
Havernick adopts that of Riickert, which is rather poetical than critical, 
and founded on the similar close of chaps, xlviii. andlvii., coinciding with 
the usual division into chapters, so as to throw nine into each of the three 
portions. As an aid to the memory, and a basis of convenient distribution, 
this hypothesis may bo adopted without injury, but not as implying that 
the book consists of three independent parts, or that any one of the pro¬ 
posed divisions can be satisfactorily interpreted apart from the others. The 
greater the pains taken to demonstrate such a structure, the more forced 
and artificial must the exposition of the hook become; and it is therefore 
best to regard this ingenious idea of Riickert as an aesthetic decoration 
rather than an exegetical expedient. 

After carefully comparing all the methods of division and arrangement 
which have come to my knowledge, I am clearly of opinion that in this 
part of Scripture, more perhaps than any other, the evil to be shunned is 
not so much defect as excess; that the book is not only a continued but a 
desultory composition; that although there is a sensible progression in the 
whole from the beginning to the end, it cannot be distinctly traced in every 
minor part, being often interrupted and' obscured by retrocessions and re¬ 
sumptions, which, though governed by a natural association in each case, 
are not reducible to rule or system. The conventional division into chap¬ 
ters, viewed as a mechanical contrivance for facilitating reference, is indis¬ 
pensable, and cannot be materially changed with any good effect at all .pro¬ 
portioned to the inconvenience and confusion, which would necessarily 
attend such a departure from a usage long established and now universally 
familiar. The disadvantages attending it, or springing from an injurious 
use of it by readers and expounders, are the frequent separation of parts 
which as really cohere together as those that are combined, and the con¬ 
version of one great shifting spectacle, in which the scenes are constantly 
succeeding one another in a varied order, into a series of detached and 
unconnected pictures, throwing no light on each other even when - most 
skilfully divided, and too often exhibiting a part of one view. in absurd 
juxtaposition with another less akin to it, than that from which it has been 
violently sundered. 

A similar caution is required in relation to the_ summaries or prefatory 
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notes with which the chapters, in conformity to usage and the prevalent 
opinion, are provided in the present Work. In order to prevent an aggra¬ 
vation of the evils just described, a distinction must be clearly made be¬ 
tween these summaries, and logical analysis so useful in the study of an 
argumentative context. It is there that such a method is at once most use¬ 
ful and most easy; because the logical nexus, where it really exists, is that 
which may be most successfully detected and exhibited as well as most 
tenaciously remembered. But in the case of an entirely different structure, 
and especially in one where a certain cycle of ideas is repeated often, in an 
order not prescribed by logic but by poetical association, there is no such 
facility, but on the other hand a tendency to sameness and monotony 
which weakens rather than excites the attention, and affords one of the 
strongest confirmations of the views already taken with respect to the 
structure of the whole book and the proper mode of treating it. 

The most satisfactory and useful method of surveying the whole hook 
with a view to the detailed interpretation of the part is, in my opinion,, to 
obtain a clear view of the few great themes with which the writer’s mind 
was filled, and of the minor topics into which they readily resolve them¬ 
selves, and then to mark their varied combinations as they alternately 
present themselves, some more fully and frequently in one part of the book, 
some exclusively in one part, others with greater uniformity in all. The 
succession of the prominent figures will he pointed out as we proceed in 
the interpretation of the several chapters. But in order to afford the reader 
every preliminary aid before attempting the detailed interpretation, I shall 
close with a brief synopsis of the whole, presenting at a single glance its 
prominent contents and the mutual relation of its parts. 

The prominent objects here presented to the Prophet's view are these 
five. 1. The carnal Israel, the Jewish nation, in its proud self-reliance 
and its gross corruption, whether idolatrous or only hypocritical and for¬ 
mal. 2. The spiritual Israel, the true Church, the remnant according to 
the election of grace, considered as the object of Jehovah’s favour and pro¬ 
tection, but at the same time as weak in faith and apprehensive of destruc¬ 
tion. 3. The Babylonish Exile and the Restoration from it, as the most 
important intermediate point between the date of the prediction and the 
advent of Messiah, and as an earnest or a sample of Jehovah’s future deal¬ 
ings with his people both in wrath and mercy. 4. The Advent itself, with 
the person and character of Him who was to come for the deliverance of 
his people, not only from eternal ruin, but from temporal bondage, and 
their introduction into “ glorious liberty.” 5. The character of this new 
condition of the Church or of the Christian Dispensation, not considered in 
its elements but as a whole ; not in the way of chronological succession, 
hut at one view; not so much in itself, as in contrast with the temporary 
system that preceded it. 

These are the subjects of the Prophet’s whole discourse, and may be 
described as present to his mind throughout; but the degree in which they 
are respectively made prominent is different in different parts. The 
attempts which have been made to shew that they are taken up successively 
and treated one by one, are unsuccessful, because inconsistent with the 
frequent repetition and recurrence of the same theme. The’order is not 
that of strict succession, but of alternation. It is still true, however, that 
the relative prominence of these great themes is far from being constant. 
As a general fact, it may he said that their relative positions in this respect 
answer to those which they hold in the enumeration above given. The 
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character of Israel, both as a nation and a church, is chiefly prominent in 
the beginning, the Exile and the Advent in the middle, the contrast and the 
change of dispensations at the end. With this general conception of the 
Prophecy, the reader can have very little difficulty in perceiving the unity 
of the discourse, and marking its transitions for himself, even without the 
aid of such an abstract as the following. 

The form in which the Prophecy begins has been determined by its in¬ 
timate connection with the threatening in the thirty-ninth chapter. To 
assure the Israel of God, or true Church, that the national judgments which 
had been denounced. should not destroy it, is the Prophet’s purpose in the 
fortieth chapter, and is executed by exhibiting Jehovah’s power, and willing¬ 
ness, and fixed determination to protect and save his own elect. In the 
forty-first, his power and omniscience are contrasted with the impotence of 
idols, and illustrated by an individual example. In the forty-second, the 
person of the great Deliverer is introduced, the nature of his influence 
described, the relation of his people to himself defined, and their mission or 
vocation as enlighteners of the w r orld explained. The forty-third completes 
this exposition by exhibiting the true design of Israel’s election as a people, 
its entire independence of all merit in themselves, and sole dependence on 
the sovereign will of God. In the forty-fourth the argument against idolatry 
is amplified and urged, and the divine sufficiency and faithfulness exempli¬ 
fied by a historical allusion to the exodus from Egypt, and a prophetic one 
to the deliverance from Babylon, in which last Cyrus is expressly named. 
The last part of this chapter should have been connected with the"first part 
of the forty-fifth, in winch the name of Cyrus is repeated, and his conquests 
represented as an effect of God’s omnipotence, and the prediction as a proof 
of his omniscience,—both which attributes are then again contrasted with the 
impotence and senselessness of idols. The same comparison is still con¬ 
tinued in the forty-sixth, with special reference to the false gods of Babylon, 
as utterly unable to deliver either their worshippers or themselves. In the 
forty-seventh the description is extended to the Babylonian government, as 
wholly powerless in opposition to Jehovah’s interference for the emancipa¬ 
tion of his people. The forty-eighth contains the winding up of this great 
argument from Cyrus and the fall of Babylon, as a comiction and rebuke 
to the unbelieving Jews themselves. The fact that Babylon is expressly 
mentioned only in these chapters is a strong confirmation of our previous con¬ 
clusion that it is not the main subject of the prophecy. By a natural transi¬ 
tion he reverts in the forty-ninth to the true Israel, and shews the ground¬ 
lessness of their misgivings, by disclosing God’s design respecting them, and 
shewing the certainty of its fulfilment notwithstanding all discouraging 
appearances. The difference in the character and fate of the two Israels is 
still more exactly defined in the fiftieth chapter. In the fifty-first the true 
relation of the chosen people both to God and to the Gentiles is illustrated 
by historical examples, the calling of Abram and the exodus from Egypt, 
and the same power pledged for the safety of Israel in time to come. In 
the last part of this chapter and the first of the fifty-second, which cohere 
in the most intimate manner, the gracious purposes of God are represented 
as fulfilled already, and described in the most animating terms. This view 
of the future condition of the Church could not be separated long from that 
of Him by whom it was to be effected ■; and accordingly the last part of this 
chapter, forming one unbroken context with the fifty-third, exhibits him 
anew, no longer as a teacher, but as the great sacrifice for sin. hlo soonel’ 
is this great work finished than the best days of the Church begin, the loss 
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of national distinction being really a prelude to her glorious emancipation. 
The promise of this great change in the fifty-fourth chapter, is followed in 
the fifty-fifth by a gracious invitation to the whole w T orld to partake of it. 
The fifty-sixth continues the same subject, by predicting the entire abroga¬ 
tion of all local, personal, and national distinctions. Having dwelt so long 
upon the prospects of the spiritual Israel or true Church, the Prophet, in 
last part of the fifty-sixth and the first part of the fifty-seventh, looks back 
at the carnal Israel, as it was in the days of its idolatrous apostasy, and 
closes with a threatening which insensibly melts into a promise of salvation 
to the true Israel. The fifty-eighth again presents the carnal Israel, not as 
idolaters hut as hypocrites, and points out the true mean between the rejec¬ 
tion of appointed rites and the abuse of them. The fifty-ninth explains 
Jehovah’s dealings with the nation of the Jews, and shews that their rejec¬ 
tion was the fruit of their own doings, as the salvation of the saved was that 
of God’s omnipotent compassions. In the sixtieth he turns once more to 
the true Israel, and' begins a series of magnificent descriptions of the new 
dispensation as a whole,-contrasted with the imperfections and restrictions of 
the old. The prominent figures of the picture in this chapter are, immense 
increase by the accession of the Gentiles, and internal purity and peace. 
The prominent figure in the sixty-first is that of the Messiah as the agent in 
this great work of spiritual emancipation. In the sixty-second it is that of 
Zion, or the Church herself, in the most intimate union with Jehovah and 
the full fruition of his favour, But this anticipation is inseparably blended 
with that of vengeance on the enemies of God, which is accordingly pre¬ 
sented in the sublime vision of the sixty-third chapter, followed by an appeal 
to God’s former dealings with Ms people, as a proof that their rejection was 
their own fault, and that he will still protect the true believers. These are 
represented in the sixty-fourth as humbly confessing their own sins and 
suing for the favour of Jehovah. In the sixty-fifth he solemnly anounces 
the adoption of the Gentiles and the rejection of the carnal Israel because of 
their iniquities, among which idolatry is once more rendered prominent. He 
then contrasts the doom of the apostate Israel with the glorious destiny 
awaiting the true Israel. And this comparison is still continued in the 
sixty ^ sixth chapter, where the Prophet, after ranging through so wide a field 
of vision, seems at last to fix his own eye and his reader’s on the dividing 
line or turning-point between the old and new economy, and winds up tho 
wiiole drama with a vivid exhibition of the nations gathered to. Jerusalem 
for worship, while the children of the kingdom, i. e. Irsael according to the 
flesh, are cast forth into outer darkness, “ where their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not quenched.” Upon this awful spectacle the curtain falls, and 
we are left to find relief from its impressions in the merciful disclosures of 
later and more cheering revelation. 

Arrangement of the Commentary. The usual division into chapters 
is retained, as^ being universally familiar and in general convenient. 
The analysis of these divisions, and other preliminary statements and 
discussions, are prefixed, as special introductions to the chapters. The 
literal translation, sometimes combined with an explanatory paraphrase, 
is followed by the necessary comments and the statement of the different 
opinions.^ In the order of the topics, some regard has been had to their 
comparative importance, but without attempting to secure a perfect uni¬ 
formity in this respect, which, if it were attainable, would probably add 
nothing to the force or clearness of the exposition. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The design of this chapter is to shew the connection between the sins and 
suffering's of God’s people, and the necessity of further judgments, as means 
of purification and deliverance. 

The popular corruption is first exhibited as the effect of alienation from 
God, and as the cause of national calamities, vers. 2-9. It is then ex¬ 
hibited as coexisting with punctilious exactness in religious duties, and as 
rendering ^them worthless, vers. 10-20. It is finally exhibited in twofold 
contrast, first with a former state of things, and then with one still future, 
to be brought about by the destruction of the wicked, and especially of 
wicked rulers, vers. 21-81. 

The first part of the chapter describes the sin and then the suffering of 
the people. The former is characterised as filial ingratitude, stupid..inopn- 
sideratioii, habitual transgression, contempt of God, and alienation from 
him, vers. 2-4. The suffering is first represented by the figure of disease 
and wounds, and then in literal terms as the effect of an invasion by 
which the nation was left desolate, and only saved by God’s regard for his 
elect from the total destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, vers. 5-9. 

The second part is connected with the first by the double allusion to 
Sodom and Gomorrah, with which the one closes and the other opens. In 
this part the Prophet shews the utter ineflicacy of religious rites to counter¬ 
act the natural effect of their iniquities, and then exhorts them to the use 
of the true remedy. Under the former head, addressing them as similar 
in character to Sodom and Gomorrah, he describes their sacrifices as abun¬ 
dant and exact, but not acceptable ; their attendance at the temple as 
punctual, and yet insulting; their bloodless offerings as abhorrent, and 
their holy days as wearisome and hateful on account of their iniquities; 
their very prayers as useless, because their hands were stained with blood, 
vers. 10—15. As a necessary % means of restoration to God’s favour, he 
exhorts them.to forsake their evil courses and to exercise benevolence and 
justice, assuring them that God was willing to forgive them and restore the 
advantages which they had forfeited by sin, but at the same time resolved 
to punish the impenitent transgressor, vers. 16—20. 

The transition from the second to the third part is abrupt, and introduced 
by a pathetic exclamation. In this part the' Prophet compares Israel as it 
is with what it has . been and with what it shall be. In the former compa¬ 
rison, he employs two metaphors, each followed by a literal explanation of 
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PU L TH^fa 7 general title of the whole hook or mie of its larger divisions 
(chans i -sxxk or i.-xii), defining its character,.author, subject, and da t. 
TJieVision (supernatural perception, inspiration, revelation, prophecy, hero 
fer Prophecies) of Isaiah, the so,yf **»,M he - 
ftierceived received by inspiration) concerning Judah (the kingdom oi the 
two tribes,’ which adhered to the theocracy after the revolt of Jeroboam) 
and Jerusalem (its capital, the chosen seat of the true region), g„ t “ 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Aha*. Hezekiah, kings of Judah.-L he Septuagmt 

renters to against; hut as all the prophecies are not of an 
character it is better to retain the wider sense concerning .—Aben Ezia and. 
Ibarbenei regard this as the title of the first chapter only, and to meet the 
objection that a single prophecy would not have been referredto> foui suc¬ 
cessive reigns, instead of which he saw read who saw (i. e. was a sea) ui the 
days of Uisxiah, &e. But the tenses of ntn are not thus absolutely used, 
and the same words oceur in chap. ii. 1, where the proposed construction 
is impossible. Yitringa’s supposition that the sentence originally consisted 
of the first clause only, and that the rest was added at a later date to make 
it applicable as a general title, is entirely gratmtous, and opens the door to 
endless licence of conjecture. Hendewerk goes further, a “ d c ^, ^ ^ " 
tionthe antiquity and genumeness of the whole veise, hut without the 
least authority. According to ancient and oriental usage, it was .probably 
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prefixed by Isaiah himself to a partial or complete collection of his prophe¬ 
cies. To the objection that ptn is singular, the answer is, that it is used 
collectively because it has no plural, and appears as the title of this same 
book or another in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. To the objection that the prophecies 
arc not all concerning Judah and Jerusalem, the answer is, a potiori fit de¬ 
nominate, to which may be added that the prophecies relating to the ten 
tribes and to foreign powers owe then place in this collection to their bear¬ 
ing, more or less direct, upon the interests of Judah. To the objection 
that the first chapter has no other title, we may answer that it needs no 
other, partly because it is sufficiently distinguished from what follows by 
the title of the second, partly because it is not so much the first in a series 
of prophecies as a general preface. With respect to the names Isaiah and 
Amoz, and the chronology of this verse, see the Introduction, Part I. 

2. The Prophet first describes the moral state of Judah, vers. 2-4, and 

then the miseries arising from it, vers. 5-9. To the former he invites 
attention by summoning the universe to hear the Lord’s complaint against 
his people, who are first charged with filial ingratitude. Hear , 0 heavens; 
and give ear, 0 earth, as witnesses and judges, and as being less insensible 
yourselves than men: for Jehovah speaks , not man. Sons I have reared 
and brought up, literally made great and made high, and they, with em¬ 
phasis on the pronoun which is otherwise superfluous, even they have revolted 
from me, or rebelled against me, not merely in a general sense by sinning, 
but in a special sense by violating that peculiar covenant which bound God 
to his people. It is in reference to this bond, and to the conjugal relation 
which the Scriptures represent God as sustaining to his church or people, 
that its constituted members are here called his children .—Vitringa and 
others understand heaven and earth as meaning angels and men; but al¬ 
though these may be included, it is plain that the direct address is to the 
frame of nature, as in Deut. xxxii. 1, from which the form of expression is 
borrowed.—Ixnobel and all other recent writers exclude the idea of bearing 
witness altogether, and suppose heaven and earth to be called upon to listen, 
simply because Jehovah is the speaker. But the two ideas are entirely com¬ 
patible, and the first is recommended by the analogy of Deut. xxx. 19, and 
bv its poetical effect.—Cocceius takes in the sense of bringing up, but 

in that of exalting to peculiar privileges, which disturbs the metaphor, 
and violates the usage of the two verbs, which are elsewhere joined as simple 
synonymes. (See chap, xxiii. 7 ; Ezek. xxxi. 4.) Both terms are so chosen 
as to be applicable, in a lower sense, to children, and in a higher sense, to 
nations.—The English Bible and many other versions read Jehovah has 
spoken, which seems to refer to a previous revelation, or to indicate a 
mere repetition of his words, whereas he is himself introduced as speaking. 
The preterite may be here used to express the present, for the purpose of 
suggesting that he did not thus speak for the first time. Compare Heb. i. 1. 

3. Having tacitly compared the insensible Jews with the inanimate 

creation, he now explicitly compares them with the brutes, selecting for that 
purpose two which were especially familiar as domesticated animals, sub¬ 
jected to man’s power and dependent on him for subsistence, and at the 
same time as proverbially stupid, inferiority to which must therefore be 
peculiarly disgraceful. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 

crib or feeding-place. Israel, the chosen people, as a whole, without re¬ 
gard to those who had seceded from it, doth not know, my people doth not 

consider, pay attention or take notice. Like the ox and the ass, Israel 
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had a master, upon whom lie was dependent, and to whom he owed obedi¬ 
ence ; but, unlike them, he did not recognise and would not serve. his 
rightful sovereign and the author of his mercies.— 1 Ike Septuagmt suppl es 
me after know and consider (/Me oux eyvei . . . . /mi <w mvxsv). The V - 
gate, followed by Michaelis, Lowth, and others, supplies me after the lust 
verb, but leaves the other indefinite. Gesenius, De Wette, and Hendework 
supply Mm, referring to owner and master. Cloneus, Ewald, and Umbreit 
take the verbs in the absolute and general sense of having knowledge and 
being considerate, which is justified by usage, but gives less point and pre- 

cision to the sentence. f s T «, 

4. As the foregoing verses render prominent the false position oi Israel 
with respect to God, considered first as a father and then as a mas tr 
(comp. MaL i. 6), so this brings into view their moral state in general, 
resulting from that alienation, and still represented as inseparable irom it. 
The Prophet speaks again in his own person, and expresses wonder, pity, 
and indignation at the state to which his people had reduced themselves. 
Ah, sinful nation, literally nation sinning, i. habitually, which is the 
force here of the active participle, people heavy with iniquity, weighed down 
by guilt as an oppressive burden, a seed of evil-doers, i. e. the offspring ox 
wicked parents, sons corrupting themselves, i. e. doing ivorse than their 
fathers, in which sense the same verb is used, Judges ii. 19. : 

degeneres.) The evil-doers are of course not the Patriarchs or 1 athers ot 
' the nation, but the intervening wicked generations. As the first clause tells 
us what they were, so the second tells us what they did, by what acts they 
had merited the character just given. They have forsaken Jehovah, a phrase 
descriptive of iniquity in general, but peculiarly expressive of the breach of 
covenant obligations. They have treated with contempt the Holy One of 
Israel, a title almost peculiar to Isaiah, and expressing a twofold aggrava¬ 
tion of their sin: first, that he was infinitely excellent; and then, that he was 
theirs, their own peculiar God. They are alienated' hack again . .The verb 
denotes estrangement from God, the adverb retrocession or backsliding into 
a former state.—By a seed of evil-doers most "writers understand a race or 
generation of evil-doers, and by children corrupting (their ways or thorn- 
selves, as Aben Ezra explains it) nothing more than wicked men. Gesenius 
and Henderson render DWHldp corrupt , Barnes corrupting others . Tim 
sense of mischievous, destructive , is given by Luther, and the vague one of 
wicked by the Yulgate. The other explanation, which supposes an allusion 
to the parents, takes Ml and Dp? in their proper meaning, makes the paral¬ 
lelism of the clauses more complete, and converts a tautology into a climax.— 
The sense oi blaspheming ghon to ky the Yulgate and Luther, and that 
of provoking to anger by the Septuagint, Aben Ezra, Kimchi, and others, 
are rejected by the modern lexicographers for that of despising or treating 
with contempt. The hist two are combined by Junius (contemtim irritare¬ 
run) and the old Eronck Version (ils out irrite par mepris).—The Nipltal 
form-Hti is by most writers treated as simply equivalent in meaning to the K:tl 
—‘they have departed;’ bnt the usage of the participles active and passive 
(Ps. Ixix. 9) in the sense of strange and estranged , is in favour of the inter¬ 
pretation given by Aquila and Thoodotion, d^qXherpdlhjeav si; rd e-mu, 

5. To the description of their moral state, begirmning and ending with 
apostasy from God, the Prophet now adds a description of the consequences, 
vers. 5-9. This ho introduces by an expostulation on (heir mad perseverance 
in transgression, notwithstanding the extremities to whicli it had reduced 
them. Whereupon, i, e. on what part of the body, can ye he stricken, 
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smitt e n, punished, any mure, that ye add revolt , departure or apostasy from 
od, /. e* revolt more and more ? Already the whole head is sick and the 
tvhole heart fain t .—-The same sense is attained, bat in a less striking form,.; 
by leading, with Hilzig, v'hy, to what purpose, will ye he smitten any more! 
uhy continue to revolt It their object was to make themselves miserable, 
it was alreaay accomplished.—Galvin, followed by the English version and 
others, gives a different turn to the interrogation : Why should ye he smitten 
any more / of what use is it? ye will revolt more and more. But the 
reason thus assigned for their ceasing to he smitten is wholly different from 
that given in the last. clause and amplified in the following verse, viz. that 
they weie already faint and covered with wounds. The Vulgate version 
(supei quo pcreutiemiiu ?) is retained by Luther, Lowth, Gesenius, and 
others. The very same metaphor occurs more than once in classical poetry. 
Lowth quotes examples from Euripides and Ovid (vix habet in nobis jam 
nova plaga locum).—Hendewerk supposes the people to be asked where 
they can be smitten with effect, /. e. what kind of punishment will do them 
good; hut this is forced, and does not suit the contest. Ewald repeats 
whereupon before the second verb : 4 upon what untried transgression build- 
ing, will ye still revolt ? which Is needless and unnatural.—Instead of the 
ivhole head, the whole heart, Winer and Hitzig render every head and every 
heart , because the nouns have not the article. But see chap. lx. 11; Ps, 
cxi. 1; the omission of the article is one of the most familiar licences of 
poetry. The context too requires that the words should be applied to the 
head and heart of the body mentioned in ver. 6, viz. the body politic.—The 
head and heart do not denote different ranks (Hendewerk), or the inward and 
outward state of the community (Umbreit), hut are mentioned as well-known 
and important parts of the body, to which the church or nation had been 
likened.—Gesenius explains to mean in sickness , Ewald (inclined to 
sickness, Knobel (belonging) to sickness, Clericus (given up) to sickness , 
Rosenmuller (abiit) in morhum. The general sense is plain from the parallel 
term '}% faint or languid from disease. 

6. The idea suggested at the beginning of ver. 5, that “there was no 
moi-e room for further strokes, is now carried out with great particularity. 
From the sole of the foot and (/. e. even) to the head (a common scriptural 
expression for the body in its whole extent) there is not in it (the people, or 
in him, i.e. Judah, considered as a body) a sound place ; Qt is) wound 
and bruise (/aw Xw-A, vihex, the tumour produced by stripes) and fresh stroke . 
The wounds arc then described as not only grievous, but neglected. They 
have not been pressed, and they hare not been bound or bandaged, and it has 
not been mollified with ointment, all familiar processes of ancient surgery, 
—Calvin argues that the figures in this verse and the one preceding cannot 
refer to moral corruption, since the Prophet himself afterwards explains 
them as descriptive of external sufferings. But he seems to have intended 
to keep up before his readers the connection between suffering and sin, and 
therefore to have chosen terms suited to excite associations both of pain 
and corruption.—The last verb, which is singular and feminine, is supposed 
by Junius and J. H. Michaelis to agree with the nouns distributively, as 
the others do collectively; “ none of them is mollified with ointment.” 
Ewald and Umbreit connect it with the last noun exclusively. All the 
verbs are rendered in the singular by Goeceius and Lowth, all in the plural 
by Yitiinga and J. D. Michaelis. The most probable solution is that pro¬ 
posed by Knobel, who takes n^rO indefinitely, li it has not been softened,” 
i, e. no one has softened, like the Latin vent am est for u some one came.” 
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This construction, although foreign from our idiom, is not 
Hptoew —ITUS H3J2 is not a running or putrefxjmg sore (Eng. Tors. iSames), 
hn^centiy’inflicted stroke.-The singular nouns may he regarded as 
collectives or -with better effect, as denoting that the body was one wound, 
&c —The’suffix in « cannot refer to n»ll understood (Henderson), which 
would require *?.—maybe an abstract meaning - soundness (LXX. 
nknv\v\pia?\ but is more probably a noun of place fiom - h* , 

7 This far the sufferings of the people have been represented by stron b 
files giving no intimation of the* actual form, or of the outward causes 
Eroded them. But now the Prophet 
foreign invasion as the instrument of vengeance, and describee 
«« oireadv desolated by it. The absence of verbs m the first clause gives 

& a» 

country, which are afterwards distinctly mentioned) a waste . i our towns 
(including cities and villages of every size) burnt with fire. 

(including its produce), Le. as to your ground, before you (m youtj) 
sence, hut beyond your reach (strangers {are) devouring it, and a waste (it 
is a waste) like the overthrow of strangers, i. e. as foreign foes aie wont to 
waste a country in which they have no interest and for which they have 
no pity. (Tulg. sicut in vastitate hostili.)— As often includes the idea 

of strangers to God and the true religion, and as rogrjp m every otom- 
stance means the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Hitzig and Ewald 
adopt Kimehi’s explanation of this clause, as containing an allusion to mat 
event, which is the great historical type of total destruction on account ot 
sin, often referred to elsewhere, and in this very context, two verses below. 
This exposition, though ingenious, is unnecessary, and against it lies 
almost the whole weight of exegetioal authority.—Sadias explains D TJ not 
as a plural hut a singular noun derived from DTJ to flow or overflow, m 
which he is followed by Doderlin and Lowth (“ as if destroyed bv an in¬ 
undation”). But no such noun occurs elsewhere, and it is most impro¬ 
bable that two nouns, wholly different in meaning yet coincident m form, 


would be used in this one sentence. 

8. The extent of the desolation Is expressed by comparing the church or 
nation to a watch-shed in a field or vineyard, far from other habitations, 
and forsaken after the ingathering. . And the daughter of Zion, %. e. the 
people of Zion or Jerusalem, considered as the capital of Judah, and 
therefore representing the whole nation, is left, not forsaken, but left over 
or behind as a survivor, like a booth, a temporary covert of leaves and 
branches, in a vineyard, like a lodge in a Melon-field, like a watched city, 
i.e. watched by friends and foes, besieged and garrisoned, and therefore 
insulated, cut off from all communication with the country.—Interpreters,^ 
almost without exception, explain daughter of Zion to mean the city ot 
Jerusalem, and suppose the extent of desolation to be indicated by the 
metropolis alone remaining unsubdued. But on this supposition they are 
forced to explain how a besieged city could he like a besieged city, either 
by saying that Jerusalem only suffered as if she were besieged (Ewald); 
or by taking the 3 as a caph veritatis expressing not resemblance but iden¬ 
tity, “ like a besieged city as she is ” ((resell, ad loc. Henderson); or by 
reading u so is the besieged city ” ((resen. Lex. Man.): or by gratuitously 
taking rm‘3 T8 in the sense of “ turris custodiae ” or watch-tower (Ting- 
stad. Hitzig! Gesen. Thes.). If, as is commonly supposed, daughter of 
Zion primarily signifies the people of Zion or Jerusalem, and the city only 
by a transfer of the figure, it is better to retain the former meaning in a 
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case where departure from it is not only needless but creates a difficulty in 
the exposition. According to Hengstenherg (Comm, on Psalm ix, 15), 
daughter of Zion means the daughter Zion, as city of Piome means the city 
Pome. But even granting this, the church or nation may at least as natu¬ 
rally be called a daughter, i. e. virgin or young woman, as a city. That 
Jerusalem is not called the daughter of Zion from its local situation on the 
mountain, is clear from the analogous phrases, daughter of Tyre, daughter 
of Babylon, where no such explanation is admissible.—The meaning saved, 
preserved, which is put upon rn-lSJ by Koppe, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and 
Gesenius in his Commentary, seems inappropriate in a description of ex¬ 
treme desolation, but does not materially affect the interpretation of the 
passage. 

9. The idea of a desolation almost total is expressed in other words, 

and with an intimation that the narrow escape was owing to God’s favour 
for the remnant according to the election of grace, who still existed in the 
Jewish church. Except Jehovah of hosts had left unto us (or caused to 
remain over, to survive, for us) a very small remnant, we should have been 
like Sodom, we should have resembled Gomorrah, i. e. we should have been 
totally and justly destroyed.—By the very small remnant Knobel under¬ 
stands the city of Jerusalem, compared with the whole land and all its 
cities ; Clericus the small number of surviving Jews. But that the verse 
has reference to quality as well as quantity, is evident from Rom. ix. 29, 
where Paul makes use of it, not as an illustration, but as an argument to 
show that mere connection with the church could not save men from the 
wrath of God. The citation would have been irrelevant if this phrase 
denoted merely a small number of survivors, and not a minority of true 
believers in the midst of the prevailing unbelief.—Clericus explains Jeho¬ 
vah of Hosts to mean the God of Battles ; but it rather means the Sove¬ 
reign Ruler of “ heaven and earth and all the host of them,” i.e. all their 
inhabitants (Gen. ii. 1).—Lowth and Barnes translate soon, as in 

Ps. lxxxi. 15 ; but the usual translation agrees better with the context and 
with Paul’s quotation. 

10. Having assigned the corruption of the people as the cause of their 
calamities, the Prophet now guards against the error of 'supposing that the 
sin thus visited was that of neglecting the external duties of religion, which 
were in fact punctiliously performed, but unavailing because joined with 
the practice of iniquity, vers. 10—15. This part of the chapter is connected 
with what goes before by repeating the allusion to Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Having just said that God’s sparing mercy had alone prevented their re¬ 
sembling Sodom and Gomorrah in condition, he now reminds them that 
they do resemble Sodom and Gomorrah in iniquity. The reference is not 
to particular vices, but to general character, as Jerusalem, when reproached 
for her iniquities, “ is spiritually called Sodom ” (Rev. xi* 8). ■ The com¬ 
parison is here made by the form of address. Hear the word of Jehovah, 
ye judges (or rulers) of Sodom ; give ear to the late of our God, ye people of 
Gomorrah . Word and law both denote the revelation of God’s will as a 
rule of faith and duty. The particular exhibition of it meant, is that which 
follows, and to which this verse invites attention like that frequent exhorta¬ 
tion of our Saviour, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. —Junius, J. B. 
Michaelis, and the later Germans, take nilft in the general sense of doctrine 
or instruction, which, though favoured by its etymology, is not sustained 
by usage. Knobel, with more probability, supposes an allusion to the 
ritual or sacrificial law ; but there is no need either of enlarging or restrict- 
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ing tlie meaning of the term.—The collocation of the word is not intended 
to suggest that the rulers and the people were as much alike as Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Cabin), but to produce a rhythmical effect. The sense is that the 
rulers and people of Judah were as guilty as those of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

11 . Resuming the form of interrogation and expostulation, he teaches 

them that God had no need of sacrifices on his own account, and that even 
those sacrifices which he had required might become offensive to him. For 
ichat (for what purpose, to what end, of what use) is the multitude of your 
sacrifices to me (i,e, offered to me, or of what use to me)? saith Jehovah, 
1 am full (he. sated, I have had enough, I desire no more) of burnt-offer¬ 
ings of rams and the fat of fed leasts (fattened for the altar), and the blood 
of bullocks and lambs 'and lie-goats I desire not (or delight not in). Male 
animals are mentioned, as the only ones admitted in the fijjJ or burnt-offer¬ 
ing ; the fat and blood, as the parts in which the sacrifice essentially con¬ 
sisted, the one being ahvays burnt upon the altar, and the other sprinkled 
or poured around it. Hendewerk and Henderson suppose an allusion to 
the excessive multiplication of sacrifices ; but this, if alluded to at all, is 
not the prominent idea, as the context relates wholly to the spirit and con¬ 
duct of the offerers themselves.—Some German interpreters affect to see 
an inconsistency between such passages as this and the law requiring sacri¬ 
fices, Rut these expressions must of course be interpreted by what follows, 
and especially by the last clause of ver. 13.—Bochart explains as 

denoting a species of wild ox; but wild beasts were not received in sacrifice, 
and this word simply suggests the idea of careful preparation and assiduous 
compliance with the ritual. Aben Ezra restricts it to the larger cattle, 

■. Jarchi to the smaller; but it means fed or fattened beasts of either kind. 

12. "What had just been said of the offerings themselves, is now said of 
attendance at the temple to present them. When you come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread my courts , not merely to 
frequent them, but to trample on them, as a gesture of contempt ? The 
courts here meant are the enclosures around Solomon’s temple, for the 
priests, worshippers, and victims. The interrogative form implies negation. 
Ruth appearance, such attendance, God had not required, although it was 
their..duty to frequent his courts.—Coceeius takes *3 in its ordinary, sense, 
without a material change of meaning : £ that ye come, &c., who hath re¬ 
quired this at your hands ? ’ Junius makes the first clause a distinct inter¬ 
rogation (quod advenitis, an ut appareatis in conspectu m’eo ?), Ew r ald sees 
in the expression at your hand , an allusion to the sense of power, in which 

t sometimes used; buHhe expression, in its proper sense, is natural and 
common after verbs of giving or demanding.—Hitzig supposes the tram¬ 
pling mentioned to be that of the victims, as if he had said, Who hath re¬ 
quired you to profane my courts by the feet of cattle ? Rut the word 
appears to be applied to the worshippers themselves in a twofold sense, 

,.which cannot be expressed by any single word in English. They were 
bound to tread his courts, but not to trample them. Yiirmga lays the 
emphasis on your ; Who hath required it at your hands, at the hands of 
such as you ? Umbreii strangely thinks the passive verb emphatic: when 
you come to be seen and not to see. The emphasis is really on this. Who 
hath required this, this sort of attendance, at.your hands? One manu¬ 
script agrees with the Peshito in reading nitf# to see; but tlie common 
reading is no doubt the true one, being used adverbially for the full form 

/! °\ ^ is elsewhere construed with the same passive verb 

(Exod. ami. 17; xxxiv. 23, 24). 
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13. What lie said before of animal sacrifices and of attendance at the 

temple to present them, is now extended to bloodless offerings, such as 
incense and the nn^p or meal-offering, as well as to the obseiwance of 
sacred times, and followed by a brief intimation of the sense in which they 
were all unacceptable to God, -viz. when combined with the practice of 
iniquity. The interrogative form is here exchanged for that of direct pro¬ 
hibition. Ye shall not add •(/. e. continue) to bring a -vain offering (that is, 
a useless one, because hypocritical and impious). Incense is an abomina¬ 
tion to me: (so are) new moon and sabbath , the calling of the convocation 
(at those times, or at the annual feasts, which are then distinctly mentioned 
with the weekly and monthly ones): I cannot bear iniquity and holy day 
(abstinence from labour, religious observance), meaning of course, 1 cannot 
bear them together. This last clause is a key to the preceding verses. It 
was not religious observance in itself, hut its combination with iniquity, that 
God abhorred. Aben Ezra : pf? Yb J. H. Miehaelis: 

ferre non possum pravitatem et ferias, quse vos conjungitis. So Cocceius, 
J. D. Miehaelis, Gesenius, Ewald, Henderson, &c. Other constructions 
inconsistent with the Masoretie accents, but substantially affording the same 
sense, as those of Bosenmiiller (f as for new moon, sabbath, &c., I cannot 
hear iniquity,” &c.) and Umbreit (“ new moon and sabbath, iniquity and 
holy day, I cannot bear”). Another, varying the sense as well as the con¬ 
struction, is that of Cabin (solennes indietioncs non potero—vana res est 
—nee eonventum) copied by Yitringa, and, with some modification, by the 
English Yersion, Clericus and Barnes (“it is iniquity—even the solemn 
closing meeting ”), which violates both syntax and accentuation. Clericus 
and Gesenius give to vain oblation the specific sense of false or hypocritical; 
J. I). Miehaelis, Hitzig, and Ewald, that of sinful; Cocceius that of pre¬ 
sumptuous (temerarium); but all these seem to be included or implied in 
the old and common version vain or worthless. (LXX. [taram. Yulg. 
frustra. Luther, vergeblich.) Cocceius and Ewald construe the second 
member of the Sentence thus : “ it (the meal-offering) is abominable: incense 
to me which is very harsh. The modern lexicographers (Gesenius, 
Winer, Ftirst) make convocation or assembly the primary idea of H'jVg; 
but all agree that it is used in applications to time of religious observ¬ 
ance. 

14. The very rites ordained by God himself, and once acceptable to him, 
had, through the sin of those wdio used them, become irksome and disgust¬ 
ing. Your new moons (an emphatic repetition, as if he had said, Yes, your 
new moons) and your convocations (sabbaths and yearly feasts) my soul 
hateth (not a mere periphrasis for I hate , but an emphatic phrase,denoting 
cordial hatred, q. d. odi ex ammo), they have become a burden on me (im¬ 
plying that they were not so at first), I am weary of bearing (or have wearied 
myself bearing them).—Lowth’s version months is too indefinite to repre¬ 
sent D'Bnn, which denotes the beginnings of the lunar months, observed as 
sacred times under the law of Moses (Hum. xxviii. 11; x. 10). Kucher 
supposes they are mentioned here again because they had been peculiarly 
abused ; but Henderson explains the repetition better as a rhetorical epana- 
lepsis, resuming and continuing the enumeration in another form.. Heng- 
stenberg has shewn (Christol. vol. iii. p. 87) that D'TJTO is applied in Scrip¬ 
ture only to the Sabbath, passover, pentecost, day of atonement, and feast 
of tabernacles. The common version of the second clause {they are a trouble 
unto me) is too vague. The noun should have its specific sense of burden, 
loud, the preposition its proper local sense of on, and the verb with ? its 
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usual force, as signifying not mere existence but a change of state, in which 
sense it is thrice used in this very chapter (vers. 21, 22, 81). The last 
particular is well expressed by the Septuagint (sysw^rs /noi) and Vulgate 
(facta sunt mihi), and the other two by Calvin (superfuerunt mihi loco 
oneris), Vitringa (incumbunt mihi instar oneris), Lowth (they are a burden 
upon me), and Gesenius (sie sind mir zur Last); but neither of these ver¬ 
sions gives the full force of the clause in all its parts. The Septuagint, the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, and Symmaehus take K650 in the sense of forgiving, 
which it has in some connections ; but the common meaning agrees better 
with the parallel expression, load or burden. 

15. Not only ceremonial observances but even prayer was rendered useless 
by the sins of those who offered it. And in your spreading (when you 
spread) your hands (or stretch them out towards heaven as a gesture of 
entreaty) 1 will hide mine eyes from you (avert my face, refuse to see or 
hear, not only in ordinary but) also when ye multiply prayer (by fervent 
importunity in time of danger) 1 am not hearing (or about to hear, the par¬ 
ticiple bringing the act nearer to the present than the future would do). 
Your hands are full of blood (literally bloods, the form commonly used when 
the reference is to bloodshed or the guilt of murder). Thus the Prophet 
comes back to the point from which he set out, the iniquity of Israel as the 
cause of his calamities, but with this difference, that at first he viewed sin 
in its higher aspect, as committed against God, whereas in this place its 
injurious effects on men are rendered prominent.—By multiplying prayer 
Henderson understands the jfarrdkayta or vain repetition condemned by 
Christ as a customary error of his times ; but this would make the threat¬ 
ening less impressive. The force of as here used {not only this but, or 
nay more) may be considered as included in the old English, yea, of the 
common version, for which Lowth and Henderson have substituted even. The 
latter also takes in the sense of though, without effect upon the meaning 
of the sentence, and suggests that the preterite at the end of the verse de¬ 
notes habitual action ; but it simply denotes previous action, or that their 
hands were already full of blood. Under blood or murder Calvin supposes 
all sins of violence and gross injustice to be comprehended ; but although 
the mention of the highest crime against the person may suggest the others, 
they can hardly be included in the meaning of the word.—Junius and 
Clericus translate murders (csedibus plense); hut the literal translation 
is at once more exact and more expressive. It is a strange opinion men¬ 
tioned by Fabrielus (Biss. Phil. Theol. p. 829) that the blood here meant is 
the Hood of the victims hypocritically offered.—For the form DXha see 
Nordheimer, §§ 101, 2, a. 476. * ' 1 

18, Having shewn the insufficiency of ceremonial rites and even of more 
spiritual duties io^avert or cure the evils which the people had brought upon 
themselves by their iniquities, he exhorts them to abandon these and urges 
lefoimation,. not as the causa qua but as a causa sine qua non of deliverance 
and^iestoration to God’s favour. Wash you (-IViV) a word appropriated to 
ablution of the body as distinguished from all other washings), purify your¬ 
selves (in a moral or figurative sense, as appears from what follows). Be- 
move the evil of your doings from before mine eyes (out of my sight, which 
cou d only be done by putting an end* to them, an idea literally expressed 
6 * as ^ c - ause )j €ease t0 do ei 'lL —Luther, Gesenius, and most of the late 
TU1 ? iS ,^ enc | er ^ as an adjective, your evil doings ; but it is better to 
retain the abstract form of the original, with Ewald, Lowth, Yitringa, and 
the ancient versions.—In some of the older versions i s loosely and 
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variously rendered. Tlius the LXX. have souls , the Yulgate thoughts, Cal¬ 
vin desires, Luther your evil nature . The meaning of the term may now he 
looked upon as settled.—Some have understood from before mine eyes as an 
exhortation to reform not only in the sight of man but in the sight of God; 
and others as implying that their sins had been committed to God's face,. 
that is to say, with presumptuous boldness. But the true meaning seems 
to be the obvious and simple one expressed above. Knobel imagines that 
the idea of sin as a pollution had its origin in the ablutions of the law; 
but it is perfectly familiar and intelligible wherever conscience is at all en¬ 
lightened.—Aben Ezra explains te-TH as the Hithpael of HDT, to which 
Hitzig and Henderson object that this species is wanting in all other verbs 
begiiming with that letter, and that according to analogy it would he 
They explain it therefore as the Niphal of ; but Gesenius (in his Lexi¬ 
con) objects that this would have the accent on the penult. Compare 
Nordheimer § 77, 1. c. 

17. The negative exhortation is now 7 followed by a positive one. Ceasing 
to do evil was not enough, or rather v r as not possible, without beginning to 
do good. Learn to do good, implying that they never yet had known what 
it was. This general expression is explained by several specifications, 
shewing how they were to do good. Seek judgment, i. e. justice ; not in the 
abstract, but in act; not for yourselves, but for others ; be not content 
with abstinence from wrong, but seek opportunities of doing justice, espe¬ 
cially to those who cannot right themselves. Redress wrdtxg, judge the father¬ 
less, i, e. act as a judge for his benefit, or more specifically, do him justice ; 
befriend the widow , take her part, espouse her cause. Orphans yind widows 
are continually spoken of in Scripture as special objects of divine compas¬ 
sion, and as representing the whole class of helpless innocents.—By learn¬ 
ing to do good, Museulus and Hitzig understand forming the habit or 
accustoming one’s self; but the phrase appears to have a more emphatic 
meaning.—Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendew r erk, Ewald, and Knobel, take in 
the active sense of an oppressor, or a proud and wicked man, and understand 
the Prophet as exhorting Ms readers to conduct or guide such?, L e. to re¬ 
claim them from their evil courses. The Septuagint, the "Vulgate, and the 
Rabbins, make ftorj a passive participle, and the exhortation one to rescue 
the oppressed Qvoa&fa abtxovfiwov, subvenite oppresso), in which they mq 
followed by Luther, Calvin, Coeceius, Bosenmliller, Henderson, and Lm- 
breit. Yitringa adopts Boehart’s derivation of the word from fPO to ferment 
(emendate quod eorruptum est); hut Maurer comes the nearest to the truth 
in his translation (sequum facite iniquum). The form of the word seems 
to identify it as the infinitive of 5‘^n, £. g. Donato be violent, to do violence, to 
injure. Thus understood, the phrase forms a link between the general 
expression seek justice and the more specific one do justice to the orphan* 
The common version of the last clause ( plead for the ivuloic) seems to applj 
too exclusively to advocates, as distinguished from judges. ^ 

18. Having shewn that the cause of their ill-success in seeking God was 
in themselves, and pointed out the only means by which the evil could ^ be 
remedied, he now invites them to determine by experiment on winch side 
the fault of their destruction lay, promising pardon and' deliverance to the 
penitent, and threatening total ruin to the disobedient, vers. 18—LO. -dins 
verse contains an invitation to discuss the question whether God was willing 
or unwilling to shew mercy, implying that reason as well as justice was on 
Ms side, and asserting Ms power and his willingness to pardon the most 
aggravated sins. Come now (a common formula of exhortation) and let us 
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reason (argue, or discuss the case) together (the form of the verb denoting 
a reciprocal action), saith Jehovah, Though your sins bo as scarlet, they shall 
. be white as snow; though they be red as crimson, they shall be as uool, i. . 
clean white wool. Guilt being regarded as a stain, its removal denotes 
restoration to purity. Tlie implied conclusion of the reasoning is that 
God’s willingness to pardon threw the blame of their destruction on them¬ 
selves.—Gesenius understands this verse as a threatening that God would 
contend with them in the way of vengeance, and blot out their sms by con- 
diem punishment ; but this is inconsistent -with the reciprocal meaning or 
the verb. Umbreit regards the last clause as a threatening that then sms, 
however deeply coloured or disguised, should be discoloured, i.e. brought 
to light; an explanation inconsistent with the natural, and scriptural usage 
of ivfiite and red to signify innocence and guilt, especially that of murder. 
J. D. Michaelis and August! make the verbs in the last clause interrogative : 

* 4 Shall they be white as snow?” i.e. can I so regard them? implying 
that God would estimate them rightly and reward them justly. This, m 
the absence of the interrogative particle, is gratuitous and arbitrary. 
Clericus understands the first clause as a proposition to submit to punish¬ 
ment (turn agite, nos castigari patiamur, ait enim Jeliova) ; but althong i 
the verb might be a simple passive, this construction arbitrarily supposes 
two speakers in the verse, and supplies for after the first verb, besides 
making the two clauses inconsistent; for if they were pardoned, why sub¬ 
mit to punishmeift ? According to Kinichi, the word translated crimson is 
a stronger one than that translated scarlet; hut the two are commonly 
combined to denote one colour, and are here separated only as poetical 


equivalents. . t „ 

19. The unconditional promise is now qualified and yet enlarged. It 
obedient, they should not only escape punishment but be highly favoured. 
Jf ye consent to my terms, and hear my commands, implying obedience, 
the good of the land , its choicest products, ye shall eat , instead of seeing 
them devoured by strangers.—Luther and others understand consent and 
hear as a hendiadys for consent to hear (wollt ihr mir gchorchen); hut this 
is forbidden by the parallel expression in the next verse, where refuse and 
rebel cannot mean refuse to rebel , but each verb has its independent mean¬ 
ing. LXX. !dv ^sX>jrs zjGaxobeqrs /xou, Vulg. si volueritis et audieritis. 
So Gesenius, Ewald, &c. 

20. This is the converse of the nineteenth verse, a threat corresponding 

to the promise. And if ye refuse to comply with my conditions, and rebel , 
continue to resist my authority, by the sword of the enemy shall ye be eaten. 
This is no human menace, but a sure prediction, for the mouth of Jehovah 
syeahs, not man’s. Or the sense may be, the mouth of Jehovah has spolrn 
or ordained it. (Targ, Jon. p ""i 03^ the word of Jehovah has so 
decreed.)—According to Gesenius, literally means ye shall be caused 

to he devoured by the sword , i. e. 1 cause the sword to devour you. But, as 
TIitzig observes, the passive causative, according to analogy, would mean 
ye shall be caused to devour , and so he renders it (so miisset ihr das 
Bchwerdt verzehren). But in every other case, where such a metaphor 
occurs, the sword is not said to be eaten, but to eat. . (See Bent, xxxii. 42; 
Isa. xxxiv. 0; 2 Sam. ii. 2G.) The truth is that is nowhere else a 
causative at all, but a simple passive, or at most an intensive passive of 

(see Exod. iii. 2 ; Nell. ii. 3, 13). 

21. Here the Prophet seems to pause for a reply, and on receiving no 
response to the promises and invitations of the foregoing context, bursts 
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for ill into a sudden exclamation at tiie change which Israel lias undergone, 
which he then describes both in figurative and literal expressions, vers. 
21-23. In the verse before ns he contrasts her former state, as the chaste 
bride of Jehovah, with her present pollution, the ancient home of justice 
with the present haunt ot cruelty and violence. How has she become an 
harlot (faithless to her covenant with Jehovah), the faithful city (njnj? 
^oXig, including the ideas of a city and a state, urbs et civitas , the body 
politic, the church, of which Jerusalem was the centre and metropolis), full 
of justice (/. e. once full), righteousness lodged ( i. e. habitually, had its home, 
resided) in it , and now murderers , as the worst class of violent wrong-doers, 
whose name suggests, though it does not properly include, all others.— 
Kixnchi and Knobel suppose a particular allusion to the introduction of 
idolatry, a forsaking of Jehovah the true husband for paramours or idols. 
But although this specific application of the figure occurs elsewhere, and is 
extended by Hosea into allegory, there seorns to be no reason for restricting 
the expressions here used to idolatry, although it may be included.—The 
particle at the beginning of the verse is properly interrogative, but like the 
English how is also used to express surprise. “How has she become?” 
i. e. how could she possibly become ? how strange that she should become ! 
—For the form see Gcs. ITcb. Gr. § 98, 2. Ewald, § 406. For 

the tense of 1 yJ Nordh. § 967, 1, b. 

22. The change, which had just been represented under the figure of 
adultery, is now expressed by that of adulteration, first of silver, then of 
wine. Thy silver (addressing the unfaithful church or city) is become dross 
(alloy, base metal), thy wine weakened (literally cut, mutilated) with water. 
Compare the words of Martial, scelus est jugulare Falernnm. The essential 
idea seems to be that of impairing strength. The Septuagint applies this 
text in a literal sense to dishonest arts in the sale of wines and the exchange 
of money 7 . O/ yAiry\koi G0V f&iayoiaft rfo dm vban. But this interpretation, 
besides its unworthiness and incongruity, is set aside by the Prophet’s 
own explanation of his figures, in the next verse. 

28. The same idea is now expressed in literal terms, and with special 
application to magistrates and rulers. They who were bound officially 
to suppress disorder and protect the helpless, were themselves greedy of 
gain, rebellious against Gocl, and tyrannical towards man. Thy riders are 
rebels and fellows of thieves (not merely like them or belonging to the same 
class, but accomplices, partakers of their sin), every one of them loving a 
bribe (the participle denoting present and habitual action), and pursuing re¬ 
wards (tD'OD 1 ?^ compensations. LXX. dvra^obofia Symm, d/MiQdg). . The 
fatherless (as being unable to reward them, or as an object of cupidity to 
others) they judge not , and the cause of the widow cometli not unto them , or 
before them: they will not hear it; they will not act as judges for their 
benefit. They are not simply unjust judges, they are no judges at all, they 
will not act as such, except when they can profit by it. (J. D. Michaelis : 
dem Waisen halten sie kein Gerieht.) liulers and rebels is a sufficient 
approximation to the alleged paronomasia in f gratuitous and 

vain attempt to copy which is made by Gesenius (cleine Yorgesetzten sind 
wiclersetzlich) and Ewald (cleine TIerren sind Narren!).—luiobel supposes 
the rebellion here meant to be that of which Judah was guilty in becoming 
■dependent upon Assyria (comp. chap. xxx. 1). But there^ is nothing to 
restrict the aplication of the terms, v T hich simply mean that instead of sup¬ 
pressing rebellion they were rebels themselves. 

24. To this description of the general corruption the Prophet now adds 
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a promise of purgation, which is at tlie same time a threatening of sorer 

judgments, as the appointed means by "which the church was to be restored 

to her original condition, vers. 24-81.—-In this verse, the destruction of ! 

God’s enemies is represented as a necessary satisfaction to his justice. i 

Therefore, because the very fountains of justice have thus become corrupt, j 

sciith the Lord, the word properly so rendered, Jehovah of Hosts , the eternal : 

Sovereign, the mighty one of Israel, the almighty God who is the God of i 

Israel, Ah, an inteijection expressing both displeasure and concern, I will ' 

comfort myself, ease or relieve myself of my adversaries, literally, from, them, » 

i.e* by ridding myself of them, and I will avenge myself of mine enemies , not 

foreign foes, of whom there is no mention in the context, but the enemies \ 

of God among the Jews themselves.—Cocceius understands by 

the champion or hero of Israel, and Knob el the mightiest in Israel; but the 

first word seems clearly to denote an attribute of God, and the second his 

relation to his people. Henderson translates the phrase Protector ■ of Israel; 

but this idea, though implied, is not expressed. The latest versions follow 

Junius and Tremellius in giving to its proper form as a passive parti- 1 

ciple, used as a noun, like the Latin dictum, and applied exclusively to 

divine communications. Henderson : Hence the announcement of the Lord . 

So Hiizig, Ewald, Umbreit. J 

25. The mingled promise and threatening is repeated under one of the 

figures used in ver. 22. The adulterated silver must be purified by the J 

separation of its impure particles. And I will turn my hand upon thee, i.e. ;; 

take thee in hand, address myself to thy case, and will purge out thy dross j 

like purity itself, i. e. most purely, thoroughly, and will take away all thine 
alloy , tin, lead, or other base metal found in combination -with the precious 
ores.—Luther, Junius, and Tremellius render ^ against, and make the 
first clause wholly minatory in its import. But although to turn the hand 
has elsewhere an unfavourable sense (Ps. Ixxxi. 15 ; Amos i. 8), it does not j 

of itself express it, but simply means to take in hand, address one’s sol! to 
anything, make it the object of attention. (J. D. Michaelis : in Arbeit 
nehrnen.) It appears to have been used in this place to convey both a pro¬ 
mise and a threatening, which run together through this whole context. 

Augusti and the later Germans use the ambiguous term gegen which has 
both a hostile and a local meaning.—The Targum of Jonathan, followed by 
Kimehi, Sehmidius, J. D. Michaelis, and the latest Germans, makes a 
noun meaning potash or the vegetable alkali used in the smelting of metals. 
Henderson: as with potash . The usual sense of purity is retained by 
Luther (auf’s lauterste), the English Version (purely), Gesenius (rein), and 
Barnes (wholly). The particle is taken in a local sense by the Septuagint 
(Ap yta&acw), * Vulgate (ad purum), Cocceius (ad puritatem), Calvin and 
Vitringa (ad liquidum), and the clause is paraphrased, as expressing resto¬ 
ration to state of purity, by Junius (ut justse puritati restituam te), and 
Augusti (bis es rein wird). But this is at variance with the usage of the ; 

particle. The conjectural emendations of Cleneiis pD like a furnace), : : 

Becker, and Lowth (“CD in the furnace) are perfectly gratuitous. ; 

26. Here again the figurative promise is succeeded by a literal one of ; 

restoration to a former state of purity, to be effected not by the conversion 

of the wicked rulers, but by filling their places with better men. And I will 
restore , bring back, cause to return, thy judges, rulers, as at first, in the 
earliest and best days of the commonwealth, and thy counsellors, ministers ; 

of state, as in the beginning, after ivMch it shall be called to thee , a Hebrew 
idiom for thou shall be called, L e> deservedly, with truth, City of Bighteous - 
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ness, a faithful State . There is here a twofold allusion to ver. 21. She 
who from being a faithful wife had become an adulteress or harlot, should 
again be what she was ; and justice which once dwelt in her should return 
to its old home.—It is an ingenious but superfluous conjecture of Yitmi«m» 
that Jerusalem was anciently called Pjy as well as (Gen. xiw 18)" 
since the same king bore the name of (Mug of righteousness) 

and ^9 (king of peace), and a later king (Josh. x. 1) was caSed 

(lord of righteousness). The meaning of the last clause would then be that 
the city should again deserve its ancient name, which is substantially its 
meaning now,-even without supposing an allusion so refined and far-fetched* 

27. Thus far the promise to God’s faithful people and the threatening 
to his enemies among them had been intermingled, or so expressed as to 
involve each other. Thus the promise of purification to the silver involved 
a threatening of destruction to the dross. But now the two elements of 
the prediction are exhibited distinctly, and first the promise to the church* 
Zion, the chosen people, as a whole, here considered as consisting of be¬ 
lievers only, shall be redeemed, delivered from destruction, in judgment, i. e. 
in the exercise of justice upon God’s part, and her converts, those of her 
who return to God by true repentance, in righteousness, here used as an 
equivalent to justice.—Gesenius and the other modem Germans adopt the 
explanation given in the Targum, which assumes in judgment am! in right¬ 
eousness to mean by the practice of righteousness on the part of the people. 
Calvin regards the same words as expressive of God’s rectitude, which 
would not suffer the innocent to perish with the guilty. But neither of these 
interpretations is so natural in this connection as that which understands 
the verse to mean that the very same events, by which the divine justice 
was to manifest itself in the destruction of the wicked, should be the occa¬ 
sion and the means of a deliverance to Zion or the true people of God.— 
The Septuagint, Peshito, and Luther, understand by her captivity or 
captives (as if from HIS?), Calvin and others her returning captives (qui re- 
dueentur ad earn ); but the great majority of writers, old and new, take 
the word in a spiritual sense, which it frequently has elsewhere. See for 
example chap. vL 10. 

28. The other element is now brought out, viz. the destruction of the 
wicked, which was to he simultaneous and coincident with the deliverance 
promised to God’s people in the verse preceding. A ml the breaking, crush¬ 
ing, utter ruin, of apostates, revolters, deserters from Jehovah, and sinners, 
is or shall be together i.e. at the same time with Zion’s redemption, and the 
forsakers of Jehovah, an equivalent expression to apostates in the first clause, 
shall cease, come to an end, be totally destroyed. The terms of this verse 
are appropriate to all kinds of sin, but seem to be peculiarly descriptive of 
idolatry, as defection or desertion from the true God to idols,, and thus pre¬ 
pare the way for the remainder of the chapter, in which that class of trans¬ 
gressors are made prominent.—Umbreit supplies no verb in the first clause, 
but reads it as an exclamation; 44 Ruin to apostates and sinners all together ! ” 
which is extremely harsh without a preposition before the nouns. Ewald, 
more grammatically, 44 Buin of the evil-doers and sinners altogether! ” But 
the only natural construction is the common one.—Some waiters under¬ 
stand together as expressing the simultaneous destruction of the two classes 
mentioned here, apostates and sinners, or of these considered as one class 
and the forsakers of Jehovah as another. But the expression is far more 
emphatic, and agrees far better with the context, if we understand it as con¬ 
necting this destruction with the deliverance in ver. 27, and as being a 
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final repetition of the troth stated in so many forms, that the same judg¬ 
ments which destroyed the wicked should redeem the righteous, or m other 

of to torek could be efc.W oriy bj tbo 

excision of her wicked members.—Junius differs from all others m sup¬ 
posing the metaphor of ver. 25 to be here resumed. “And tlie 
mjjh 0 f apostates and of sinners likewise, and of those who forsake 

Jehovah, shall fail or he utterly destroyed.” 

29. From the final destruction of idolaters the Prophet now nmrts to 
their present security and confidence in idols, which he tells them shall he 
put to shame and disappointed. For they shall he ashamed of the oaks or 
terebinths which ye have desired , and ye shall be co founded for the gardens 
which ye have chosen as places of idolatrous worship. Paulus and Hitzig 
think that nothing more is here predicted than the loss of the fine pleasure- 
grounds in which the wealthy Jews delighted. But why should this paid 
of their property he specified in threatening them with total destruction ? 
And why should they be ashamed of these favourite possessions and con¬ 
founded on account of them ? As these are terns constantly employed to 
express the frustration of religious trust, and as groves and gardens aie 
continually spoken of as chosen scenes of idol-worship (see for example 
chaps, kv. 3; lxvi. 17; Ezek. yi. 13; Hos. iv. 13), there can be little 
doubt that the common opinion is the true one, name!}, that both this 
verse and the one preceding have particular allusion to idolatry Yitnnga 
understands the first clause thus: they (the Jews of a future generation) 
shall he ashamed of the oaks which ye (the contemporaries of the Prophet) 
have desired . It is much more natural however to regard it as an instance 
of enallage persona? (Gesen. § 134, 8), or to construe the first veib inde¬ 
finitely, they, i.e. men in general, people, or the like, shall be ashamed, &c., 
which construction is adopted by all the recent German writers (Gesenius : 
zh Schanden wird man, u. s. w.)~-Knobel renders '3 at the beginning so 
that , which is wholly unnecessary, as the verse gives a reason for the way 
in which the Prophet had spoken of persons now secure and flourishing, 
and the proper meaning of the particle is therefore perfectly appropriate.— 
Lowth renders Hexes, Gesenius and the other Germans Terebinthm, 
which is no doubt botanieally accurate ; but in English oak may be retained 
as more poetical, and as the tree which, together with the terebinth, com¬ 
poses almost all the groves of Palestine.—The proposition before oaks and 
gardens may imply removal from them, but is more probably a mere con¬ 
nective of the verb with the object or occasion of the action, like the of and 
for in English. 

30. The mention of trees and gardens, as places of idolatrous worship, 
suggests a beautiful comparison, under which the destruction of the idolaters 
is again set forth. They who chose trees and gardens, in preference to 
God’s appointed place of worship, shall themselves be like trees and gar¬ 
dens, but in the most alarming sense. For, in answer to the tacit question 
why they should be ashamed and confounded for their oaks and gardens, 
ye yourselves shall be like an oak or terebinth, fading , decaying, in its leaf 
or as to its leaf , and like a garden which has no water, a lively emblem, to 
an oriental reader, of entire desolation.—-Some writers understand the 
prophet to allude to the terebinth when dead, on the ground that it never 
sheds its leaves when living; but according to Eobinson and Smith (Bib. 
Res. voL iii. p. 15), the terebinth or “ butm is not an evergreen, as is often 
represented; its small feathered lancet-shaped leaves fall in the autumn 
and are renewed in the spring.”—Both here and in the foregoing verse, 
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KnoM supposes there is special allusion to the gardens in the valley 
of. ESnuom, where Aliaz sacrificed to Moloch (2 Giron. xxviii. 8; Isa. xxx* 
33,.compared with chap. xxii. 7), and a prediction of their beingAvastod hv 
the enemy; but this, to say the least, is not a necessary exposition of tho 
Prophet’s general expressions. —For the construction of rhv T&2: se e 
Gesenius, § 116, 8. TVT vv ’ 

31. lliis verse contains a closing threat of sudden, total, instantaneous 
destruction to the Jewish idolaters, to be occasioned bv the very things 
which they preferred to God, and in which they confided" And the strong, 
the mighty man, alluding no doubt to the unjust rulers of the previous con¬ 
text, shall become tow , an exceedingly inflammable substance, and Ms work, 
his idols, often spoken of in Scripture as the work of men’s hands, shall 
become a spark , the means and occasion of destruction to tlieir worshippers, 
and they shall burn both of them together, and there shall be no one quenching 
or to quench them.—All the ancient versions treat jpn as an abstract, 
meaning strength, which agrees well with its form, resembling that of an 
infinitive or verbal noun. But even in that case tho abstract must be used 
for a concrete, /. e. strength for strong, which last is the sense given to the 
word itself by all the modem writers. Galvin and others understand. by 
the strong one the idol viewed as a protector or a tutelary god, anti by 
his maker and worshipper, an interpretation which agrees in sense with the 
one given above, but inverts the terms, making the idol to be burnt by the 
idolater, and not vice versa. But why should the worshipper burn himself 
with his idol ? A far more coherent and impressive sense is yielded by the 
other exposition.—Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hendewerk suppose the work 
as in Jer. xxli. 13), by which the strong man is consumed, to be his con¬ 
duct in general, Junius his effort to resist God, Yitringa Ms contrivances 
and means of safety. But the frequent mention of idols as the work of 
men’s hands, and the. prominence given to idolatry in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding context, seem to justify Ewald, Umbreft, and Enobel, in attributing 
to that specific meaning here, and in understanding the whole verse as 
a prediction that the very gods* in whom the strong men of Jerusalem now 
trusted, should involve their worshippers and makers with themselves in 
total, instantaneous, irrecoverable ruin. 


CHAPTERS IL XIL IV. 

These chapters constitute the second prophecy, the two grand themes 
of which are the reign of the Messiah and intervening judgments on the 
Jews for their iniquities. The first and greatest of these subjects occupies 
the smallest space, but stands both at the opening and the close of the whole 
prophecy. Considered in relation to its subject, it may therefore be conve¬ 
niently divided into three unequal parts. In the first, the Prophet foretells 
the future exaltation of the church and the accession of the Gentiles, chap. 
ii.,1^4,. In the second, he sets forth the actual condition of the* church and 
its inevitable consequences, chap. ii. 5-iv. 1. In the third, he reverts to its 
pure, safe, and glorious condition under the Messiah, chap. iv. 2-6. The 
division of the chapters is peculiarly unfortunate, tho last verse of the second 
and the first of the fourth being both dissevered from their proper context. 
The notion that these chapters contain a series of detached predictions 
(Hoppe, Eiehhorn, Bertholdt) is now universally rejected even by the Ger¬ 
mans, who consider the three chapters, if not the fifth (Hitzig), as forming 
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one broken prophecy. As the state of things which iti deembos conld 
scarcely have existed in the prosperous reigns of TJzziah and Jotham, or m 
the pious reign of Hezelriah, it is referred with much probability to the reign 
of Laz (Gesenius, Ewald, Henderson, &c.), when Judah was dependent 
on a foreign power and corrupted by its intercourse with heathenism. _ The 
particular grounds of this conclusion will appear m the course of the inter- 
pretation. 


CHAPTER II. 

This chapter contains an introductory prediction of the reign of the Mes¬ 
siah, and the first part of a threatening against Judah. 

After a title similar to that in chap. i. 1, the Prophet sees the church, at 
some distant period, exalted and conspicuous, and the nations resorting to 
it for instruction in the true religion, as a consequence of which he sees war 
cease and universal peace prevail, vers. 2-4. - , 

These verses are found, with very little variation, m the fourth chapter 
of Micah (vers. 1-8), to explain which some suppose, that a motto or quota¬ 
tion has been accidentallv transferred from the margin to the text of Isaiah 
fJusti Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Oredner); others, that both Prophets quote 
from Joel (Yogel, Hitzig, Ewald); others, that both quote from an older 
writer now unknown (Koppe, Eosenmuller, Maurer, Be Wette, Knobel); 
others that Micab quotes from Isaiah (Vitringa, Lowth, Beckhaus, Um- 
breit) * others, that Isaiah quotes from Micah (J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, 
Hendewerk, Henderson). This diversity of judgment may at least suffice 
to shew how vain conjecture is in such a case. The close connection of 
the passage with the context, as it stands in Micah,. somewhat favours the 
conclusion that Isaiah took the text or theme of his prediction from the 
younger though contemporary prophet. The verbal variations may be best 
explained, however, by supposing that they both adopted a traditional pre¬ 
diction current among the people in their day, or that both received the 
words directly from the Holy Spirit. So long as we have reason to regard 
both places as authentic and inspired, it matters little what is the literary 
history of either. 

At the close of this prediction, whether borrowed or original, the Prophet 
suddenly reverts to the condition of the church in his own times, so different 
from that which had been just foretold, and begins a description of the pre¬ 
sent guilt and future punishment of Judah, which extends not only through 
this chapter but the next, including the first verse of the fourth. The part 
contained in the remainder of this chapter may be. subdivided into two un¬ 
equal portions, one containing a description of the sin, the other a prediction 
of the punishment. 

The first begins with an exhortation to the Jews themselves to walk in 
that light which the Gentiles were so eagerly to seek hereafter, ver. 5.' The 
Prophet then explains this exhortation by describing three great evils which 
the foreign alliances of Judah had engendered, namely, superstitious prac¬ 
tices and occult arts: unbelieving dependence upon foreign wealth and 
power; and idolatry itself, vers. 6-8. 

The rest of the chapter has respect to the punishment of these great sins. 
This is first described generally as humiliation, such as they deserved who 
humbled themselves to idols, and such as tended to the exclusive exaltation 
of Jehovah, both by contrast and by the display of his natural and moral 
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attributes, vers. 9-11. This general threatening is then amplified in a de¬ 
tailed enumeration of exalted objects which would be brought low, endin- 
agam with a prediction of Jehovah’s exaltation in the same words as before 
. o as o oim a bind of choral or strophical arrangement, vers. 12-17 The 
desh-uctmn oi- rather the rejection of idols, as contemptible and' usLs, t 
f “ 10ltIy ^ oretold > as an accompanying circumstance of men’s flight 
from the avenging presence of Jehovah, vers. 18-21. Here a-ain the 
strophical arrangement reappears in the precisely similar conclusions of the 
nineteenth and wenty-first verses, so that the twenty-secondIs as ckarlv 

”tse mth tbS Chapt6r “ f0m ’ “ * 13 ^ -nnlfed^h £ 

1S tP ! e . tltl6 of the second prophecy, chaps, ii.-iv. The word 
revelation or divine communication, which Isaiah the son of Amo- saw 
peiceived, received by inspiration, concerning Judah and Jerusalem 4s 
irorrf is here a synonyme at vision in chap. i. 1, there is no need of render- 
uig r ; u hat, tlnng, or things (Luth. Cler. Headers.), or Hjn prophesied 
ovu-as revealed (Targ. Lowth, Ges.), in order to avoid the supposed^incon- 
gimty Oi seeing a word. For the technical use of word and vision in the 

renflers f ^ r0pheCy ; ^ \ ^ 1 ’ Jer ’ SviiL 18 '— The Septuagint, which 

lencleis 73? against in chap. i. 1, renders it here concerning, and on this 

hstmctmn, which is wholly arbitrary, Cyril gravely comments.-Hende- 

bnnd i ’. assel * 10 “ that th .® tltles > 111 whle h nrn and (Itn occur, are bv a later 

hand, is perfect!}” gratuitous. 

the 2 ;!^^!? 5160 "? 881118 ^ 11 an abvupt prediction of the exaltation of 
the chinch, the confluence of nations to it, and a general pacification as 
the consequence, vers. 2-4. In this verse the Prophet sees the church per¬ 
manently placed m a conspicuous position, so as to be a source of attraction 

t8 ^ • r dmg r at !° ns ’ , To esprcss this idea > be makes use of terns which 
are strictly applicable only to the local habitation of the church under the 
old economv. Instead of saying, m modem phraseology, that tbe church, 
as a society, shall become conspicuous and attract all nations, he represents 
the mountain upon which the temple stood as being raised and fixed above 
the other mountains, so as to be visible in all directions. And it shall be 
(happen, come to pass, a prefatory formula of constant use in prophecy) in 
the end {or latter part) of the days {i.e. hereafter) the mountain of Jehovah’s 
house (t. e. mount Zion m the widest sense, including mount Moriah, where 
the temple stood) shall be established (permanently fixed) in the head of the 
mountains (i. e. above them), and exalted from (away from and bv impliea- 
tion more than or higher than ) the kills (a poetical equivalent to mountains), 
and all the nations shaUflow unto ft.—The use of the present tense in render- 
7? r f e ( G ' es - Hltz< Hdwk.) is inconsistent with the phrase JVTWa 
• T’ I hlC w f^sthe future proper (Ew. Hend.). Thatphrase, accorf.- 
mg to the Rabbms, always means the days of the Messiah; according to 
laghtloot, the end of the old dispensation. In itself it is indefinite.—The 
sense ot pj here is not prepared (Vulg.) but fixed, established, rendered 
permanently visible (LXX. hrai igpavs :).—It was not to be established on 
" t u top of the mountains^ (Vulg. Vitr. De W. Umbr.) but either at the head 
( itz. JliW.) or simply high among the mountains, which idea is expressed 
y o loer words in the parallel clause, and by the same words in 1 Kings 
1-i. That mount Zion should be taken up and carried by the other 
mils (J. 1). Mich.) is neither the literal nor figurative meaning of the Pro¬ 
phet s words. The verb in the last clause is always used to signify a con¬ 
fluence of nations. J 
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o mi •- Aonfliiencc of nations is described more fully, and its motive 

ss&-ssasss3f^t 

£l“ “ L= S) » >*. JL °f * <W*** «*" 

ieac j t Ui of Ms ways (the ways in winch he requires us to vja.lL), am, u i 
“t ZiaL l* synonymous expression). For o«t of Zm 
law (the true religion, as a rale of duty), and the ivord oj Jenoia i ( ie i 

rdiln S a revelaiion) from Jerusalem. These last words may be ei her 
the'words of the Gentiles, telling why they looked to Zion as a somtt^ 
ga-vincr knowledge, or the words of the Prophet, telling why the truth ma; 
bethus diffused, namely, because it had been given to he church in to* 
very purpose. Cyril's idea that the clause relates^ to the taking »a 5 ol 
God’s word from the Jewish church (xamto Sj) is whollj incon¬ 

sistent with the context.—Compare John iv. 2- , Luke xxn g y 
common version many people conveys to a modem ^ 
mam, persons, and was only used for want ol such a plmal loan as juj U., 
which 1 though employed by Lowth and others, has never become cuueut, 
s . 4 ca 11, BMc w, s ,, » 

the circumlocution used instead ol it m Gen. xxv. 2o. The pluial loim s 
here essential to the meaning.—ie not here used as ^opposite ol -.com* 
hut as denoting active motion (Vitrra. moveliunt se J. D. Mich, word _ 
sich aufmachen).—The word ascend is not used m reference to an alleged 
Jewish notion that the Holy Land was physically higher than all othei 
countries nor simply to the natural site of Jerusalem, nor even to its moral 
elevation’as the seat of the true religion, but to the now elevation and con¬ 
spicuous position just ascribed to it.—The subjunctive construction that he 
may teach (Luth. Yitr. Ges. Ew. &c.) is rather paraphrasheal and excgetical 
than simply expressive of the sense of the original, which implies hope as 
well as purpose.—The preposition of before ways is not to be omitted as i 
mere ionneaive, “teach ns his ways” (Ges. Hcnd. Urn); nor taken m a 
local sense, “ out of Ms ways” (Knobel); but either paititnely, some of 
his wavs” (Yitr.), or as denoting the subject of instruction, concerning 
his ways,” which-is the usual explanation.—The substation of doctrine or 
instruction for law (J. D. Mick Hits. Hendew. De W. Lw.) is contrary to 

usage, and weakens tlie expression. . , 

4. He who appeared in the preceding verses as the lawgiver and teacher 
of the nations, is now represented as an arbiter or umpire, ending their dis¬ 
putes bv a pacific intervention, as a necessary consequence ox winch war 
ceases, the very knowledge of the art is lost, and its implements applied to 
other uses. This prediction was not fulfilled in the general p^e undei 
: Augustus, which was only temporary; nor is it now fulfilled. The event 
is suspended on a previous condition, viz., the confluence ol tbo uatious to 
the church, which has not yet taken place; a strong inducement to clifiuse 
the gospel, which, in the mean time, is peaceful in its spirit^tendency, and 
actual effect, wherever and so far as it exerts its influence without obsti ac¬ 
tion. And he shall judge (or arbitrate) between the nations , and deride Jar 
(or respecting) many peoples. And they shall heat their swords into plough-^ 
shares , and their spears into pawing -hooks. Nation shad not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. To the figure m toe 
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Pax me cerla duels placidos ccravif in 

Agueolau liuuc sum, milifis ante fui 

Sis 1 ™. irtsr rr & 3 nn ^ »* 

exeguticul importance, as tie whole idea meant to be ixnr ,‘ s -i ;°’ t ° flw 
voi-smn ol murtial weapons into implements of husbandry^ 

Enghsn, is a crooned knife, such as s? sirl-Jp *\vln rh \ 41 *** u ^ 

is something more than not continuing to practiseit C-lv " tV^'T 

their ceasing to know how to practise it To * {,> /{ 5 1 11 Si o lii ^ ies 

(Calv. Vitr.)i which is too vagrug nor to jmnhh (tlocch”-svhioh°i't v°* 

hut to arbitrate or art as umpire (CTt (tr^ t ■. \ ' s too specuuj, 

among, with reference to the sphere of jurisdiction bin hi n 

enee toeontending parties, die paralltl verb does not hSElSSl 

( uu Lug. Ys.) nor to convince of the truth in general (Calv. Coec Yitr\ 

v lent to 2ft*JK “ (Hend0W -)' M *«*« .j£w ejS 

talent to L3*, wlncli is used m tins sense with the same preposition BxpI 

r^)%^f d t\ pr ^ ttense k reudeiins 

5. From this distant prospect of the calling of the Genfihs the P, m I,rt 

tog* 1 » “i; O'"*,«■» ■«! -!W ni c,£%t, JfcJgg 

flip wf tiiG natl0ns l n tlie use of tlieir distinguished advantages. If even 

he heathen were one day to be enlightened, surely they who were already 
in possession of the light ought to make use of it. 0 home of Jacob (family 
of Isiael, the church or chosen people) come ye (literally, ,,o ye, as in ver gf 
and ue will go (ox let us walk, including himself in the exhortation) in it 
rftl f Jell ' J ? ah ( m * he P aUl of truth and duty upon which the Imht of 
i atll °“, sllme f s) ;, re S ai ; d T these as the words of the Jews tlienTselJ 

+1 *t" ^t 5 ' °f .*^ e honse of Jacol:i stall say,” Ac.), or of the Gentiles to 

the Jews (Jarclu), or to another (Sanctius), is forced and arbitrary in a 
high degree. The lujht is mentioned, not in allusion to the illuinkation 
of the court of the women at tlie feast of tabernacles (Deyling. Obs. Sacr 

hlJseif 1 P bUt - S a co “ mon . des iff Ja tion of the Scriptures and of Christ 
Wlf. Prov. yi. 23; Ps. cm. 105 ; Isa. li. 4 ; Acts xxvi. 23 ; 2 Cor. 

6. The exhortation in yer. 5 implied that the Jews were not actually 
walking m God s light, but wore alienated from him, a fact which is .now 
explicitly asserted and the reason of it given, viz., illicit intercourse with 
toieign nations, as evinced by the adoption of their superstitious practices 
reliance on their martial and pecuniary aid, and last hut worst of all, the 
worship of their idols. In this verse, the first of these effects is ascribed 
to intercourse with those eastern countries, which are always represented 
by the ancients as the cradle of the occult arts and sciences. As if he had 
said, I thus exhort, 0 Lord, thy chosen people, became thou hunt forsaken 
,lKF e0 l > e , h° use °I because they are replenished from the'east and 

(lull of) soothsayers like the Philistines, and with the children tv' strannen 
they abound. The various renderings of '3 by therefore (Emr. Vs.t cerih, 
(Low.), surely (Henders.), but (Hendew. Ew.), &., all arise from miseom 
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ception or neglect of the co^egion, wMcb requires the —n meanmg 

f Z 2; ■■ bJ Oh.™ 

£*& j-- <$ 

) VSt S3 3&£ SCfK - ™j; 

X2i Iw, wM« both »o inconsistent with to »?* otto 
verb, which is constantly used to denote God s alienation f _ 2 P Ki P 
-md esueeiallv his giving them up to their enemies (Judges vi. Id 
52?SSl xliii. BB).—Filled cannot mean. inspired f® 
iii 8 (Yitr.), for even there the idea is suggested by the con ■ . • 

Miehaelis tiinks D* here synonymous with ** the ^ wmd, ^of 
the east wind,” U of delusion ^Job xv. 2),;“f S 
All the ancient versions supply as before this word, and^ 
evnluin the nhrase to mean as of old (Sept, m r'o <W!S> sicut 

oiim). But all modem writers give it the local sense of east, a P?. 16 
what indefinitely to the countries east of P ® 1 ® stme ’ e * P ,f ^ J h f east 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. Some read they^efullof the^ecM, 
f e of its Deople or its superstitions (Calv. Ges. Rosen. Hitz. 

Hn Um.) pothers more than the east (Luth. Dutch Vs.); but the true sense 

r». d”ub»/r» * ««■ (cl-- «.»»»*« i ri^ssfKS: 

denoting not mere influence or imitation, but an actual mflu ^ 

Zm that quarter.—Whether the root of D'Jtf be IS? an eye (Vito.), W a 
cloud (Rosen.), or PV T to cover (Ges.), it clearly denotes the practitioners 
of occult arts. Henderson treats it as a finite verb (they practise mag; c), 
the English Version supplies are; but the construction which connects it 
with the verb of the preceding clause, so that the first says whence they are 
filled, and then wherewith, agrees best with the mention of repletion or 
abundance both before and after. The Philistihes are here mentioned 
rather by way of comparison than as an actual source ot the coiruption. 
That the Jews were familiar with their superstitions may be learned Irorn 
1 Sam vi 2 • 2 Kings i. 2.—The last verb does not mean they clap their 
hands in applause, derision, or joy (Calv. Yitr. Eng. Vs.-they please.them- 
selves), nor they strike hands in agreement or alliance (Ges. Ros. ve w. 
Hg. Haver. Hn. Um.), but they abound , as in Syriac, and m l Kings xx. lu 
(X H. Micb. Cler. Eng. Yers. marg. Ewald). The causative sense mul¬ 
tiply (Lowth) does not suit the parallelism so exactly ^ The Septuagmt 
and Targum apply the cause to alliance by marriage with the heathen.— 
By children of strangers we are not to understand the fruits, i.e, doctrines 
and practices of strangers (Yitr.), nor is it merely an expression oi con¬ 
tempt, as Lowth and Gesenius seem to intimate by rendering it strange or 
spurious brood. It rather means strangers themselves, not strange gods or 
their children, i. e. worshippers (J. D. Mich.), but foreigners considered 
as descendants of a strange stock, and therefore as aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel.—The conjectural emendations of the text by reading 
DDp for Dip (Brent.), 'VZ for (Hitz.), and H- HPtM for nnfiflM (Houbi- 
gant), are wholly unnecessary.—For the form njjtjtei, see ® la 

§44,2,2. . 

7. The second proof of undue intercourse with heathen nations, which 
the Prophet mentions, is the influx of foreign money, and of foreign troops, 
with which he represents the land as filled. And his land (referring to the 
singular noun people in ver. 6) is filled with silver and gold , and there is ho 
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end to his treasures; and his land is filled with horses , and there is no end to 
his chariots. —The common interpretation makes this verse descriptive of 
domestic wealth and luxury. But these would hardly have been placed 
between the superstitions and the idols, with which Judah had been flooded 
from abroad. Besides, this interpretation fails to account for gold and 
silver being here combined with horses and chariots. Hitzig supposes the 
latter to be mentioned only as articles of luxury; but as such they are 
never mentioned elsewhere, not even in the case of Absalom and Naaman 
to which he appeals, both of whom were military chiefs as well as nobles. 
Even the chariots of the peaceful Solomon were probably designed for mar¬ 
tial show. The horses and chariots of the Old Testament are horses and 
chariots of war. The common riding adimals were mules and asses, the 
latter of which, as contrasted with the horse, are emblematic of peace 
(Zech. ix. 9 ; Math. xxi. 7). But on the supposition that the verse has 
reference to undue dependence upon foreign powers, the money and the 
armies of the latter would be naturally named together. Thus understood, 
this verse affords- no proof that the prophecy belongs to tbe prosperous 
reign of Uzziah or Jotham, since it merely represents the land as flooded 
with foreign gold and foreign troops, a description rather applicable to tbe 
reign of Ahaz. The form of expression, too, suggests the idea of a recent 
acquisition, as the strict sense of the verb is not it is full (E. Y. Ges. Hn.), 
nor even it is filled, but it was or has been filled (LXX. Yulg. Hg. Ew. Km}- 
—There is no need of explaining the words no end as expressing an in¬ 
satiable desire (Calv.), or as the boastful language of the people (Vitr.), 
since the natural hyperbole employed by the Prophet is one by which no 
reader can be puzzled or deceived. The intimate connection of this verse 
with that before it is disturbed by omitting and at the beginning (Ges. Hg. 
Um.), nor is there any need of rendering it also (E. V.), yea (Hn.), or so 
that (Hk. Ew.), either here or in the middle of the sentence. 

8. The third and greatest evil flowing from this intercourse with foreign 
nations was idolatry itself, which was usually introduced under the cloak 
of mere political alliances (see e.g. 2 Kings xvi. 10). Here as elsewhere 
the terms used to describe it are contemptuous in a high degree. And Ms 
land is filled with idols (properly nonentities , f gods which yet are no gods/ 
Jer. ii. 11; * for we know that an idol is nothing in the world,’ 1 Cor. 
viii. 4), to the work of their hands they how down , to that which their fingers 
have made, one of the great absurdities charged by the prophets on idola¬ 
ters, “ as if that could be a god to them which was not only a creature but 
their own creature” (Matthew Henry).—For idols the Sepfcuagint has abo¬ 
minations (pdsXvypdrw), but the true sense of the Hebrew term is that 
expressed by Clericus, diis nihili. —For their hands, their fingers , the 
Hebrew has his hands, his fingers, an enallage which does not obscure the 
sense, and is retained in the last clause by Cocceius and Clericus (digit! 
ipsius). Yitringa has diyiti cujusque. J. D. Michaelis makes the verb 
singular (jedet betet). Barnes has his hands, but their fingers. 

9. Here the Prophet passes from the sin to its punishment, or rather 
simultaneously alludes to both, the verb in the first clause being naturally 
applicable as well to voluntary humiliation in sin as to compulsory humilia¬ 
tion in punishment, while the verb in the last clause would suggest of course 
to a Jewish reader the twofold idea of pardoning and lifting up. They who 
bowed themselves to idols should be bowed clown by the mighty hand of 
God, instead of being raised up from their wilful self-abasement by the par¬ 
don of their sins. The relative features denote not only succession in time 
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but tlie relation of cause and effect. And so (by this means, for this reason) 

the mean man (not in tlic modern but tho old sense of interior, low m rank) 
i<? bowed down, and the great man is brought low, and do not thou (0 Lora) 
forgive them . This prayer, for such it is, may be understood as expressing, 
not so much the Prophet's own desire, as the certainty oi the event, arising 
from the righteousness of God. There is mo need therefore of depaiting 
from the uniform usage of the future with as a negative imperative, by 
rendering it thou dost not (Ges. Hg.), wilt not (Lit. Vitr. Low. Hn,), canst 
not (J. I). Mich. Be W. Hk.) or mayest not forgive (Urn. Kn.) The strict 
translation is as old as the Vulgate (no domittas) and as late as Ewald 
(vergib ilmen nicht).—-Whether and as is commonly supposed, 

denote a difference in rank or estimation, like the Greek dvfjp and avQouxog, 
the Latin vir and homo , and the German Mann and Mensch , when in anti¬ 
thesis, is a question of no moment, because even if they are synonymous, 
denoting simply man and man, this man and that man , one man and another 
(Hg. Hk. Kn.), their combination here must be intended to describe men 
of all sorts, or men in general.-—On the relative futures, see Ges. Heb. Gr. 

§ 152, 4, c. On the construction with /^, Nordheimer, §§ 996, 1065. 

10. Instead of simply predicting that their sinful course should be inter¬ 
rupted by a terrible manifestation of God's presence, the Prophet views him 
as already come or near at hand, and addressing the people as an indivi¬ 
dual, or singling out one of their number, exhorts him to take refuge under 
ground or in the rocks, an advice peculiarly significant in Palestine, a 
country Ml of caves, often used, if not originally made, for this very pur¬ 
pose (l : Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 11; Judges vi, 2.) Go into the rock and hide 
thee in the dust , from before the terror of Jehovah and from the glory of Jus 
majesty. The nouns in the last clause differ, according to their derivation, 
very much as sublimity and beauty do in English, and express in combina¬ 
tion the idea of sublime beauty or beautiful sublimity. The tone of this 
address is not sarcastic (Glassius) but terrific. By the terror of Jehovah 
seems to be intended, not the feeling of fear which lie inspires (E. V. for 
fear of the Lord), but some terrible manifestation of his presence. Tho 
preposition, therefore, should not be taken in the vague sense of for , on 
account of (Jun. Cocc. E. V. Vitr.), but in its proper local sense of from 
(Lowth, Hn.), before (J. 3). Mich. Ges. Hk. Ew. Urn.), or from before.—* 
The force and beauty of the passage are impaired by converting the im¬ 
perative into a future (Targ.), or the singular imperative into a plural 
(Sept, Pesh. Hg.).—Lowth, on the authority of the Septuagint, Arabic, and 
a single manuscript, supplies the words when he riseth to strike the earth 
with terror , from the last clause of the nineteenth and twenty-first verses. 

11. As the Prophet, in the preceding verse, views the terror of Jehovah 
as approaching, so here he views it as already past, and describes the efleet 
which it has wrought. The eyes of the loftiness of man (i. e. his haughty 
looks) are east down, and the height (or pride) of men is brought low , and 
Jehovah alone is exalted in that day, not only in fact, but in the estimation 
of Ms creatures, as the passive form here used may intimate.-—Mem and 
men, the same words that occur in ver. 9, are variously rendered here by 
repeating the same noun (Sept. Pesh. Lu. Calv. Vitr. Hn.) by using two 
equivalents (Lowth, men and mortals; Ewald, men and people) or by an 
antithesis (Yulg. hominis, virorum).—The verb in the first clause agrees in 
form with the nearest antecedent, or the whole phrase may be regarded as 
the subject (Ges. Heb. Gr. § 145, 1), as inEwald’s version of it by a triple 
compound, (Hoehmuthsangen). 
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Yeb, 12-14. j 

12. 1 lie general threatening of humiliation is now applied speeiiieullv to 
a Y a , Ufct 3 l°L’y objects iii which the people might < e supposed to delight 

and trust, vers. 12—16. Tins enumeration is connected with what goes before, 

3 an explanation oi the phrases used at the close of the eleventh verse, t 
say that day, for there is a, day to ,Jehovah of Hosts (i. e. an appointed 
time lor the manifestation of his power) upon (or against) every thing high 
am j f J a J f y> aR d u P un every jinny exalted, and- it comes (or shall come) Join}, 
•~*I3ig common construction, for the day of Jehovah is or shall be (Sept* 
\ nig. Calv. L. \. \ itr. Lowth, Bar.), does not account for the use of the 
conjunction or the preposition, the former of which refers to the last words 
oi the yexse preceding, and the latter denotes the relation of possession : 
there is a day to Jehovah, i. e. he has a day (Ewald), has it appointed 
( occ. Jun. J. D. Mich.), has it in reserve, or less exactly, holds a dm / 
(Hitzig) or holds a judgment-day (Gesenius). —The speeihe sense of 
agenmt (Jun. Cler. A'itr. Low. Bar. Hen.), may be considered as included 
m the wider one of on .— The version every one (Sept. Jun. E. V.) restricts 
the phrase too much to persons, which is only a part of the idea eonveved 
by the expression every thing (Lu. Oocc. Yitr. J. I). Mich. Ges. &c.) "To 
refer one clause to persons and the other to things (Calv. Barn.) is wholly 
mhitraiy.- The^ same objection may be made to the common version of 
by proud , instead of its primary and comprehensive sense of high 
(Ewald. Gresen. in Lex.).—The translation of as an adjective, implying 
that die day of Jehovah was against high and low (Calv, in Comm. Core. 
J. D. Mich.), is inconsistent with the usage of the word, and not so well 
suited to the parallel clause, in which lofty things alone are threatened 
with humiliation. 

13. To convey the idea of lofty and imposing objects, the Prophet makes 
use, not of sjmibols, but of specimens, selected from among the tilings of 
this class most familiar to Ms readers, beginning with the two noblest species 
of forest trees. . And on all the cedars of Lebanon (or the White Mountain, 
the chain dividing Palestine from Syria), that are high and lofty , and on all 
the oaks of Bashan (now called El Botlienyeh, a mountainous district, east 
of Jordan, famous of old for its pastures and oak-forests).—Cedars and 
oaks are supposed by some to be here named, as emblems of great, men in 
general (Targ. Jerome, Yitr. Low. Ges.), or of the great men of Syria and 
Israel distinctively" (Grotius) ; but this is not in keeping with the subse¬ 
quent context, in which some things are mentioned, which, cannot be under¬ 
stood as emblems, but only as samples of their several classes. The appli- 
catioyi of the terms to the oak and cedar wood used in the buildings erected 
bj r Uzziah and Jotham, (Knobel) is equally at variance with the context 
and good taste. That they do not refer to the actual prostration of the 
forests of Palestine or the neighbouring countries by a tempest (Ros.Ew.), 
may be inferred from the impossibility of so explaining ail the analogous 
expressions wMch follow.—On the trees and places mentioned in this verse, 
see Robinson s Palestine, vol. hi. p. 440, and Appendix, p. 158. 

,14. The mention of Lebanon and Bashan in ver. 13 now 7 leads to that 
of mountains in general, as lofty objects in themselves, and therefore help¬ 
ing to complete the general conception of high things, which the Prophet 
threatens with humiliation. And upon all the high mountains, and upon 
all the elevated hills. —For reasons given under the preceding verse, this 
cannot be regarded as a threatening against states and governments (Lowth), 
or against the mountaineers of Palestine (CEcolampadius, Museuius), or 
against the fortresses erected by Jotham in the highlands of Judah (Kuo- 
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bel), or against the fastnesses to which they had recourse in times of danger 
(Barnes), but must he explained as an additional specification of the general 
statement in yer. 12, that every high thing should be humbled. 

15. To trees and hills he now adds walls and.towers, as a third class 
of objects with which the ideas of loftiness and strength are commonly 
associated. And upon every high tower and upon every fenced wall, 
literally cut off, i. e. rendered inaccessible by being fortified. —Lowth and 
others suppose these to be named as symbols of military strength, while 
Knobel supposes an allusion to the fortifications built by Jot ham and 
Uzziah, and Hitzig assumes a transition just at this point from em¬ 
blematical to literal expressions; all which is more or less at variance with 
the context. 

16. The Prophet now concludes his catalogue of lofty and conspicuous 
objects by adding, first, as a specific item, maritime vessels of the largest 
class, and then a general expression, summing up the whole in one de¬ 
scriptive phrase, as things attractive and imposing to the eye. And upon 
all ships of Tarshish (such as were built to navigate the whole length of 
the Mediterranean sea), and upon all images (i. e. visible objects) of desire, 
or rather admiration and delight.—It is a very old opinion that Tarshish 
means the sea, and ships of Tarshish seafaring vessels (Sept. wXo/ov Sa- 
Xag(i7j(t; Luther, Schifle im Meer; Cocceius, naves oceani) as distinguished 
from mere coast or river craft (Piscator). From the earliest times, however, 
it has also been explained as the name of a place, either Tarsus in Cilicia 
(Josephus. Targ. on Chron.) or Cilicia itself (Hartmann), or Carthage (K&g- 

Sept, alibi), or a port in Ethiopia (Hensler), or Africa in general 
Targ. on Jer. and Kings), or a port in India (Jerome on Jer. x. 9. 
Arabic Ys. 1 King s chap, x.), or wdiich is now the common opinion, Tart css us 
a Phenician settlement in the south-west of Spain, between the mouths of 
the Baetis or Guadalquivir, sometimes put for the extreme west (Ps. Ixxii, 
10). ^ As the principal maritime trade, wfith which the Hebrews w T ere 
acquainted, was to this region, ships of Tarshish would suggest the idea 
of the ^largest class of vessels, justly included in this catalogue of lofty and 
imposing objects. To suppose a direct allusion either to commercial wealth 
or naval strength (Lowth) is inconsistent with the context, although 
these ideas would of course he suggested by association. Most writers 
understand the last clause, like the first, as a specific addition tq the fore¬ 
going catalogue, denoting some particular object or class of objects, such 
as pictures (E. Y. Gill’s 4 pictures of Christ and the Yirgin Mary, of angels, 
saints, statues (J. H. Mich. Doderlein. Bos.), lofty images or obelisks 
(Ewald),^ palaces (Targ. Jon.), tapestry (Calv.), ships (Sept. Tramv Ssccu. 
vhotav zdXXovg. Henderson, 4 all the vessels of delightful appearance ’), or 
their decorated sterns, 4 pictm carinas 5 (Yitr. J. D. Mich. Hg.), or their 
gay flags and streamers (Gesenius in Thesauro). But this indefinite diversity 
of explanation, as well as the general form of the expression, makes it pro¬ 
bable that this clause, notwithstanding the parallelism, was intended as a 
general expression for such lofty and imposing objects as had just been 
enumerated,— 4 cedars, oaks, mountains, bills, towers, walls, ships, and in 
short, all attractive and majestic objects ’ (Yulg. omne quod visu pulchrum 
est. Ges. ad loc. He W. Hk. Urn, Bar.). Even Lowth’s translation, even/ 
lovely work of art, is, on this hypothesis, too much restricted. The inU-r- 
pretation which has pxnvbeen given is confirmed by the use of the analogous 
prosaic phrase itjpp v|, to close and sum up an enumeration of particulars. 
Knobel, to whom vfe are indebted for this illustration, cites as examples 
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t ^ Chron. xxxii. 27, xxxvi. 10, Nab. ii. 10.—For an argument in favour 
of regarding Tarshish as the name of Carthage, see Murray’s Encyclopaedia 
of Geography, Book I, chap. i. § iv. According to Abulfeda, the Arabic 
geographer, Tunis was anciently called Tarsis . 

17. This verse, by repeating the terms of ver. 11, brings us back from 
details to the general proposition which they were designed to illustrate and 
enforce, and at the same time has the effect of a strophical arrangement, in 
which the same burden or chorus recurs at stated intervals. And (thus, by 
this means, or in tnis way) shall the- loftiness of man be cast doivn, and 
the pride oj men be brought loic, and Jehovah alone exalted in that dag* 
Or, retaining the form of the first two verbs, which are not passive but 
neuter, and exchanging the future for the present, the sentence may be thus 

* so translated. So sinks the loftiness of man and bows the pride of men , and 
Jehovah alone is exalted in that day. For the syntax of the first clause, 

, vide supra ad ver. 11. Cf. Ewald’s Heb. Gr. § 567. Gesenius, § 144. 

18. To the humiliation of all lofty things the Prophet now adds the 
entire disappearance of their idols. And the idols (as for the idols) the 
whole shall pass away. The construction he shall utterly abolish or cause 

p to disappear (Calv. E. V. Bar.) is at variance with the usage of the verb 
81 as an intransitive. To make it agree with the plural noun, the idols shall 
utterly pass away (E. Y. marg. Low. Be W. Plk. Hn.), or the verb itself 
impersonal, it is past, gone , or all over with the idols (Aug. Ges. Um.), are 
unusual and harsh constructions. It is best to take not as an adverb 
but a noun meaning the whole , and agreeing regularly with the verb (Eos. 
Maur. Hg. Ew.). The omission of the article or suffix (W?n or dW?2) may 
be resolved into the poetical usage of employing indefinite for definite ex¬ 
pressions (Ges. Heb. Gr. § ii. 4); but Knobel accounts for it still better by 
suggesting that the full phrase would have been (like T#niW?| 

Judges xx. 40), but the second noun is placed absolutely at the beginning 
of the sentence for the sake of emphasis— 44 the idols, the whole shall pass 
away,” instead of 44 the whole of the idols shall pass away.”—The brevity 
of this verse, consisting of a single clause, has commonly been regarded as 
highly emphatic, and, as Hitzig thinks, sarcastic. But Hendewerk sup¬ 
poses what was once the first clause of this verse to have been accidentally 
transferred to that before it. The eighteenth verse, in his translation, 
stands as follows— 44 Jehovah alone is exalted in that day, and the idols 
are all gone,” This conjecture, though ingenious, is entirely unsupported 
by external evidence, and certainly not favoured by the analogy of ver. 11, 
where the same three members are combined as in ver. 17. 

^ 19. This verse differs from the tenth only by substituting a direct pre¬ 
diction for a warning or exhortation, and by adding the design of God’s 
terrible appearance. And they (the idolaters, or men indefinitely) shall 
enter into the caves of the rocks and into the holes of the earth, from before 
the terror of Jehovah and the glory of Ms majesty in his arising (i. e. when lie 
arises) to terrify the earth . The first word rendered earth is the same that 
was translated dust in ver. 10, but even there it signifies the solid surface 
rather than the crumbling particles winch w T e call dust. The most exact 
translation would perhaps be ground.—God is said to arise when he ad¬ 
dresses himself to anything, especially after a season of apparent inaction. 
The transitive meaning of the last verb, though unusual, is here required 
by the context, and is perhaps the primary, and 'proper one (see Gesen. 
Thes. s. v.).—The paronomasia in has been imitated by Galvin, 
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not In -his version but bis notes (ad terrain terrenuam), find by Gosenius 
■{wenn er sieh evhebl und die Erde hebt). 

20. This is an amplification of ver. 18, explaining bow the Idols were to 
disappear, viz. by being thrown away in haste, terror, shame, and desperate 
contempt, by those who had worshipped them and trusted in them, as a 
means of facilitating their escape from the avenging presence of Jehovah. 
In that day shall man cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold (here 
named as the most splendid and expensive, in order to make the act.of 
throwing them away still more significant) which they have made (an in¬ 
definite construction, equivalent in meaning to which have been made), for 
Mm to worship , to the moles and to the hats (a proverbial expression for con¬ 
temptuous rejection).—This last clause has by some been connected im¬ 
mediately with what precedes, to bow down to moles and hats , i.e. to crouch 
for concealment in their dark and filthy hiding-places (Luzzatto), or to 
worship images as blind as moles and bats (Jerome), or to worship moles 
and hats themselves (Sept. Tar. Yulg. ut adoraret talpas et vespertiliones), 
thus exchanging one form of idolatry for another still more . disgusting 
(G-rotins). But as the context relates not to the moral deterioration of 
idolaters, but to their terror and despair, it is commonly agreed that this 
clause is to be construed with the verb shall cast , and the words immediately 
preceding to be read as a parenthesis. The idols made for them to worship 
they shall cast to the moles and hats, not to idolaters still blinder than 
themselves (Glassius), but to literal moles and hats, or the spots which they 
frequent, f e. dark and filthy places (Knobel, in die Rumpelkammer).—The 
word *“®n? as it stands in all editions and most manuscripts, is the infinitive 
of to dig, preceded by a preposition and followed by a plural noun 
meaning holes (to dig holes, Kimehi) or rats (to the digging of rats, Ges. 
s. v.). But as five manuscripts make these two words one; as several 
instances of long words erroneously divided occur elsewhere (1 Chron. 
xxxiv. C; Jer. xlvi. 20 ; Lam. iv. 3) ; and as the next word Is also an un¬ 
usually long one with the very same particle prefixed ; most modern writers 
are agreed that the true reading is JTnsnait? (Theodotion apaepwIO) a 
plural noun derived, by doubling two radicals, from to dig, and here 
used as the name of an animal, probably the mole (Jerome, Hk. Hn. Ew.); 
for although moles are not found, like bats, in dark recesses, they may be 
mentioned for that very reason to denote that the idolaters should cast away 
their idols, not only before setting out, but on the way (Hn. Ew.). More 
probably, however, moles and bats are put together on account of their 
defect of sight. On either supposition, it is needless to resort to the rab¬ 
binical tradition or the Arabic analogy for other meanings, such as rats 
(Ges. Maur. DeW.) or sparrows (Hg.) or nocturnal birds (Aben Ezra).—The 
sense of SINH is man in a collective sense, not distributively a man (E. Y. 
Low. Bar.), the article being prefixed to universal terms, in various lan¬ 
guages, where we omit it (Ges. Ileb. Gr. § 107, 1.)—The phrase they have 
made for him is commonly explained as a sudden en ullage or change of 
number, really meaning they have made for themselves (Ges. DeW. Hk. Hn.). 
Others suppose an abrupt transition from a collective to a distributive con¬ 
struction, which they have made each one for himself (E. V. Eos.). Others 
refer the plural to the artificers or idol-makers (Hg. Kin.). Others cut the 
knot by making the verb singular (Um.) or by omitting v (Low. B;u\), as 
do one or two manuscripts. The simplest construction is to take the verb 
indefinitely, and to make 1? mean not for himself (Ewald, die man sieh 
machte) but/or him, referring to man , the subject of the sentence. Tho 
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21. Continuing inn sentonuo, lu; iL-. Imv tho v-nfi for v.lToh timy m’rit 

throw away their idols, namely, to tht‘n^*i t\» ^ u. i :i - 

worthless eiieanihrmiCi'S in ord» r the men q ritelriy ri» take i t«. .v i!i V. 4 
rooks. Io (jo info thn ci j!s f>f th >-o f ,• (i r>i i >0* t h j ; , h\,< >j' «C' ;*, ut* 
erags) from /y/h/v the tee ear oh J t l v at, and fn e rh ./A >y f h eo * Oy, hi 
hie aaisintj to terrify the om/h, or as LoVrii more poutieally renders, t > >idly 
the earth irith itrrur. —-The* translation, y-hny, in lyoiaa, irhea they jAttr. 
Ges. Hk Hu.!, as if the acts were siinitltunemTs, i\*sts «ra a foived eor^true- 
tion, and leaves out of view the very oral for wlrieli they aw* Uemr.bed as 
thro wing away their idols, to oryress wliieh lit ‘a riniu m UiUU 1 avt 1 iiS 
prmer meaning IHg. liar. Ew. Urn. Kn. n—The muwikiitioii ot d a High 
or m a: ^lies. Hk. He AV.l for <yo or eat* r is allowable in ]»arapnra.sc i ut not 
in strict translation.—The English phrases rayyed rack* (1L \ and eea>ajg 
rocks (T.ow. Bar.) depart too Hindi from the form of the original, which is 
a dimple noun, as well as from its etymological import, which is rather 
height than ruggedness.—The meaning of Is r.ot toys yCulv. Ooee. 
E. V.), which is elsewhere forbidden by the context (Judges xv. d. 11) laif 
jts^ures (Sept. nyj6<mc Ytilg. eavernas), answering fa dtjh. ascrij//h to rocks 
in the other clause. The whole phrase is rendered by a compound word in 
the German versions of Luther (Felskbiftc), Be Welte ^rnTgkluito), ^aiid 
Hen do work (FelsbKkkt).—The tin a! reciimnee ef tiie ?aun* rejoin veicii 
closed the eleventh and soventeeiith verses, marks the eoiwkwyii cl the 
choral or stropihical arrangement- at this verse, the m xt htginnuig a new 
context, ^ ^ 

22. Having predicted that the people would soon lose their eoniidenee 

in idols, he now shews tho folly id trausferrhig tint coniUeuce to human 
patrons, by a general stakinent of mail’s we.ikne-.' mid moruilityu explained 
and ampliiiLd in the following e. up ter. { Vo.m y»' O'o,n nun ^ mise 
to trust Lira or depend upon him I, ir/mw ho Vh is in^ Ms (/mV 

whose life is transient and precarious, witn obvious alluHm to Gua. n, < % 
for where in is he to he aecannU a of g)r at what rate is he to he valued). 
The interrogation forcibly implies that :r in's proticiion cannot he re ted 
upon.—-The version is he v lined (Be Wktfei seems made qua tt\ the 
Iparticiple having very coininoiily the force not only of the perfect hut^tlio 
future participle in Latin (Ges. ILb. Gr, § K3L 1). The relercnca ot Uwse 
general expressions to Egypt (Hk. Kuril or to any other human power m 
particular, disturbs the reiaion of this verse, as a general pw pew it n,un tn 
the specific threaten in gs in the following chapter :-~-Sum^oHht earn Jews 
nialicionsl? applied this verse to Christ, and their CluKt’uu opponents, 
instead of denying such a reference as foreign tram the e mtext and gridiit- 
tous, admitted it, but took the phrase to ce xsc (non in the sense ot siting 
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alone or eeasing to molest (as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 21), and instead^of 
what, read nm a high place (Origen, Jerome : quia excelsus reputatus est 
ipseV This strange and forced construction is retained by some of t e 
earlier interpreters of modem times ((Ecolampadius, 

Menoclimsh Even Luther’s version or rather paraphrase (ihi wsset mcM 
wie hoch er geachtet ist) seems to presuppose it, but may P 0SS1 ^ be 
founded on a misapplication of the words in their natural and proper sense 
In the Septuagint this verse is wholly wanting, and Vitnnga supposes the 
translators to have left it out, as being an unwelcome truth to kings and 
princes; but such a motive must have led to a much more extensive 
purgation of unpalatable scriptures. It is found in the other ancient vei- 
sions, and its genuineness has not been disputed.—To from * to let 

done: in what speciiic sense must be determined by the context (compare 
2 Chron. xxxv. 21 with Prov. xxiii. 4).—On the pleonastic or emphatic 
form, cease for yourselves , see Ges. Heb. Gr. § 1B1, B, c. 


CHAPTER III. 


This chapter continues the threatenings against Judah on account of 
the prevailing iniquities, with special reference to female pride and luxury. 

The Prophet first explains his exhortation at the close of the last chapter, 
by shewing that God was about to take away the leading men of‘ J udah, 
and to let it fall into a state of anarchy, vers. 1-7. He then shews mat this 
was the effect of sin, particularly that of wicked rulers, vers. 8-15. lie men 
exposes in detail the pride and luxury of the Jewish women, and threads 
them not only with the loss of that in which they now delighted, but with 
widowhood, captivity, and degradation, ver. 16 iv. 1. 

The first part opens with a general prediction of the loss of what they 
trusted in, beginning with the necessary means of subsistence, ver. 1. We 
have then an enumeration of the public men who were about to be removed, 
including civil, military, and religious functionaries, with the practitioners 
of certain arts, vers. 2,8. As the effect of this removal, the government mils 
into incompetent hands, ver. 4. This is followed by insubordination and con¬ 
fusion, ver. 5, At length, no one is willing to accept public office, the people 
are wretched, and the commonwealth a ruin, vers. 6, 7. 

This ruin is declared to be the consequence of sin, and the people repre¬ 
sented as their own destroyers, vers. 8, 9. God’s judgments, it is true, are 
not indiscriminate. The innocent shall not perish with the guilty, hut the 
guilty must suffer, vers. 10,11. Incompetent and faithless rulers must espe¬ 
cially be punished, who, instead of being the guardians, are the spoilers of 
the vineyard; instead of protectors, the oppressors of the poor, vers. 12-15. 

As a principal cause of these prevailing evils, the Prophet now denounces 
female luxury, and threatens it with condign punishment, privation, and 
disgrace, vers. 16,17. This general denunciation is then amplified at great 
length, in a detailed enumeration of the ornaments which were about to be 
taken from them, and succeeded by the badges of captivity and mourning, 
vers. 18—24. The agency to be employed in this retribution is a disastrous 
war, by which the men are to be swept off, and the country left desolate, 
vers. 25, 26. The extent of this calamity is represented by a lively exhibi¬ 
tion of the disproportion between the male survivors and the other sex, 
suggesting at the same time the forlorn condition of the widows of the 
slain, chap. iv. 1. 
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, ,r J e ^ e assigns, as a reason for the exhortation in the one nw- 
ceding, that trod was about to take away from the people evm- ground 
of reliance, natural and moral. Cease ye from man, i.e. ceasj to trnrt 

LwYr r an ?r >te f 0n ’ f ° r Mo . ld filing a proximate futurity) £ 
Lo,d God considered as a sovereign) Jehovah of Hosts (as self-existent 
and eternal and at the same time as the God of revelation and the God 
of his people) is takmg away (or about to take away)/,™ Jerusalem and 
from Judah (not only from the capital, but from the whole kingdom) the 
stay and, the staff {i.e. all kinds of support, and first of all), the whole stay 
of Head, and the whole stay of water (the natural and necessary means of 
subsistence). The terms are applicable either to a general famine produced 
by natural causes or to a scarcity arising from invasion or blockade, such 
as actually took place when Judah was overran by Nebuchadnezzar (o 
Kings xxv. 4; Jer. hi.6; xxxviii. 9; Lam. iv. 4).^-Instead of tfwwhH 
stay prose usage would require every stay, the form adopted by Gesenins 
and the later Germans. But the other construction is sustained Iv the 
anaiogy of the whole head and the whole heart, chap. i. 5, and by the im- 

possilnhty of expressing this idea otherwise without circumlocution, as the 
addition of another noun excludes the article.—The old version stay and 
staff is an approximation to the form of the original, in which a mascu¬ 
line and feminine form of the same noun are combined, by an idiom 
common in Arabic, and not unknown in Hebrew (Nah. ii. 13 ), to denote 
universality, or rather all kinds of the object named. This form of ex 
pression is retained in the Greek versions (Sept, hyhovr* *«/ ieyU VM , 
Aqu._ "ue/ta xcu Symm. er^y/m m( erypy^), and the Jewisk- 

bpamsh (sustentador y sustentadora). Others imitate it merely by com- 
bmmg synonymes alike in form (Calv. vigorem et vim. Vitr. fukimentum 
et fulturam. Hitz. Stiifcze und Stiifczpunkt; Ew. Stab und Stiitze). Others 
simply give the sense by reading every stay (Ges.), all stays of every kind 
y* D* Micli.), one stay after another (Hk.), &c. — The last clause is re¬ 
jected as a gloss by Gesenlus in Ms commentary on the ground that its 
explanation of the first clause as denoting food and drink is inconsistent 
with the subsequent context, which explains if to mean public men. This 
objection is withdrawn in the second edition of his German version, but 
renewed by Hitzig and Ivnobel, with the addition of another, viz./that 
water is not a stay or siafi of life. The last is frivolous, and the other 
groundless, . as the last clause is not an explanation of the first, but begins 
specification of particulars included in it. The stays of which they were 
to be deprived were first the stay of food, ver. 1, and then the stay of go¬ 
vernment, vers. 2, 8. 1 

2. Rext to the necessary means of subsistence, the Prophet enumerates 
the great men of the commonwealth, vers. 2, 3. The first clause has refer¬ 
ence to military strength, the second to civil and religious dignities. In 
the second clause there is an inverse parallelism, the first and fourth terns 
denoting civil officers, the second and third religious ones. The omission 
of the article before the nouns, though not uncommon in poetiy, adds much 
to the rapidity and life of the description. Hero and warrior, judge ami 
prophet, and diviner and eider .—That the first is not a generic term includ¬ 
ing all that follow (the great men, viz. the warriors, &e.) is clear from the 
parallelism, the terms being arranged in pairs, as often elsewhere (chaps. 
xL 2 , xix. 8 , 6-9; xxiL 12, 18; xlii. 19).-— -The idea here expressed by 
is not simply that of personal strength and prowess (Sept, yiyavm xmi 
htyfiovret), but the higher one of military eminence or heroism (J. D* Mich. 
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Ges. Ha. &c.).— The literal version of the next phrase, mm of war, has 

acquired a diffex^t sense to KgVJ™ cSwforono 

tssss^sssbo; * < 4 ■£?* 

or ruler.—To avoid the supposed incongruity of coupling the piopliet and 
aiviner together, some tahe K'3? in the had sense of a false or an unla.ith.ul 
prophet (J. D. Midi. Ges. Hg.); others take EPP m the good B *? se ° f * 
fcribc (Targ.), a prudent man (E. V.), or a sagacious prognosticate! oi 
adviser (Sent. Grot. Bar.) ; while Hendewcrk refers both words to the pro¬ 
phet makin® the first denote his office as a preacher, and the second as a 
IreteUer all which is 'arbitrary, contrary to usage, and entirely super¬ 
fluous The people are threatened with the loss of all their stays, gooc 01 
bad true or false. Ym et falsa a Judasis panter aujermtur (Jerome). 
The ast word in the verse is not to he taken m i s primary and proper 
sen=e of oilman (Vnlg. soncin), much less m the factitious one of sage 
(Low.) or irise man (Bs.), since all the foregoing terms are titles deuotmg 
rank and office, but in its secondary sense of elder (Sept Ln. 

Aeltesten) or hereditary chief, and as such, a magistrate unclei Use p.itu- 
archal system. It is here equivalent or parallel to judge the one term 
denoting the functions of the office, the other the light by which it was 

_Tlie change of the singulars in tins verse for plurals (Jjuui. J. V. 

Mich 't though it does not affect the sense, weakens its expression.. 

8 To persons of official rank and influence, the Prophet adds, in order 
to complete his catalogue, practitioners of those arts upon which the people 
set most value. As the prophet and diviner stand together m ver._2, so 
mechanical and magical arts are put together here I he first clause simply 
-finishes the list of public functionaries which had been begun m the pieced- 
ing verse. The chief of fifty, and the favourite, mid the counsellor, and the 
skilful artificer, and tlie expert enchanter. —The first title is derived from tho 
decimal arrangement of the people in tlie wilderness lor judicial purposes 
(Exod. xviii. 25, 26), but is afterwards used only as a limitary title, liit- 
zie and Knobel understand it here as denoting an officer of low rank, in 
opposition to warrior in the verse preceding.—The next phrase literally 
signifies lifted up in countenance (Vulg. honorabilem vultn), which is com¬ 
monly understood as a description of an eminent or honourable person. 
But as the same words are employed to signify respect of persons or judicial 
partiality, the phrase may here denote one highly favoured by a sovereign, 
a royal "favourite (2 Kings v. 1; Lev. ix. 19 ; Dent. x. 17 ; Job xm. 1 ); 
Mai. ii. 9), or respected, reverenced by the people (Lam. iv. lb; Dent, 
xviii. 50). Luther translates it as a plural or collective by respectable 
peorde (ehrliche Leute).—The counsellor here meant is not a private or pro¬ 
fessional adviser, hut a public counsellor or minister of state.—is hero 
used in what seems to be its primary sense of skilful, with respect to art 
(compare eoe&i in Passow’s Greek Lexicon).—The explanation of D'tnq 
as denoting occult arts (Cler. Ges. Hg. Hn. Ewald, Hexeiifiieisteij, though 
countenanced by Chaldee and Syriac analogies, has no Hebrew usage to 
support it, and the expression of the same idea in the other clause is rather 
a reason for applying this to the mechanical arts, as is done by the Seplua- 
gint (<iQ(pbv oLc>yiTi%7ov (£), Luther (weise Werklente), Vitringa (mechaitit < n uni 
artium perituin), Knobel, and others. Umbreit seems to apply the term 
specially to the manufacture of idols, as J. H. Michaelis does to that of 
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arms (gnte WatTensdmiiech). Gesonins and Hitzig rnav have kun led m 
reject this old interpretation by a desire to evade the VeiiutrkaMe eeiimV 
clence between this prophecy and the tact recorded in 2 Kims xxiv, 1*1 jfq 

—The last word in the verso is taken strictly, as deroliim- if “Xlukr " m - 
the act at whispering by Aqniln (ramb ^nh;,^-2). (Wins O-nulenlem 
susurrorumj, anil Hilzig (kumli;ien ties Oeiiasters') ; but its'Ven.n.hiT 
sense ot incantation, with allusion to the lnuttorinj-s an 1 whi.-perin-s v.h'i-h 
formed a part of magical ceremonies, by Syminnehus (fyr/Jt/ !M<rnv.f,\ the 
Yulgate (eloqrdi mysiiei), and most modern writers. According io J X) 
Michael! s and Gesenius, it specially denotes the charmiim of sm-paH The 
sense of doquent orator (Ln. Calv. Jon. E. Y. Yitr. Low/) seems aW^viimr 
arbitrary The analagous. phrase W |U? (1 Sam. S \i. 18 ), to "which 
Xtosenmtiller refers, is itself of doubtful import, and proves nothin#/. 

4. ^The natural consequence of the removal of the kadiig men must be 
the rise of incompetent successors, persons without capacity, experienced a: 
principle, a change which is here ascribed to God’s retributive justice. And 
I will (jive children io he their riders, and childish things shall'aorern tlwhi 
Some apply tliis, in a strict sense, to the weak and wicked reign of Abaz 
(Ew, Hg. Hk Km), others in a wider sense to the series of weak kiims 
after Isaiah (Gro. Low.) But there is no need of restricting it to kings at 
ah, as 'V denotes a rider in general, and in ver. 8 is applied to rulers' of 
inferior rank. The most probable opinion is that the incompetent rulers 
are called boys or children not in respect to age hut character, ‘‘non rations 
fetalis sed imprudentiro ot ineptitudinis ” (J, H. Mich.). Calvin, Cocceius, 
Lowtli, and Gesenius take as a simple equivalent to and J. 

X). Michaelis translates it sucklings . Hitzig makes it qualify the "verb in¬ 
stead of agreeing with it as its subject. “ They (the children) shall rale 
over them with arbitrary cruelty.” Hendewerk and Knobel give the same 
meaning to the noun, but retain the usual eons traction. “And tyranny 

shall rule over them.” Most probably, however, is an abstract 

term used for the concrete, puerilities or childishness for childish persons , or 
still more contemptuously, childish tilings (Lu. Ew. Urn.) The Targum has 

weaklings (TOn), the Septuagint i/unuitrai, the Yulgate effoeminati, Junius 

and Tremellius faevnorosi. 


5. As the preceding verse describes bad government, so this describes 

4.1. __-n _x .. n , , 


^ —.. r--O OU l -LUO utbscooes 

anarchy, the suspension of all government, and a consequent disorder in the 
relations of society, betraying itself in mutual violence, and in the disregard 
of natural and artificial claims to deference. And the people shall act 
tijrannicalig, man against wanf and man against his fellow. They shall 
he insolent , the youth io the old man , and the mean man to the noble. 
The passive construction, the people shall be oppressed (E. Y„ Low. Bar.), 
does not agree so well with the usage of the preposition following as the 
reflexive one now commonly adopted. The insertion of another verb (man 
striving against man , Bar.) is wholly unnecessary. The second verb is 
commonly explained to mean the insolence or arrogance of upstarts to their 
betters (Calv. insolescet. Fr. Ys. se portera arrogammenf); but the best 
lexicographers give it the stronger sense of acting ferociously (Cocc. Ges. 
"Winer, Fiirst), or, to combine both ideas, with ferocious insolence. (Xlitzig, 
stiirmen. Gesenius, losstiirmen ; Hendewerk, wiithet; Henderson, outrage.) 

1 —The passive participles in the last clause properly signify desjdsed and 
Immured , i. c. once despised, once honoured (tier, qui antea spretus erat) ; 
or, according to the common idiomatic usage of passive participles, to be 
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despised, to be honoured, not so much with reference to moral character as 
to ^rank and position in society. The restriction of the first clause to the 
rigorous exaction of debts (Clericus) is inconsistent with the context and the 
parallelism. On contempt of old age, as a sign of barbarism, see J v > 
16 • Dent xxviii. 50. Eight manuscripts and fifteen editions read OIU for 
but all the ancient versions presuppose the common reading. 

"K Having predicted the removal of those qualified to govern, the rise 
of incompetent successors, and a consequent insubordination and c ? n fo sl °°’ 
the Prophet now describes this last as having reached such a height that 
no one is willing to hold office, or, as Matthew Henry says, “the govern¬ 
ment goes a-begging.” This verse, notwithstanding its length, seems to 
contain only the protasis or conditional clause of the sentence, m which the 
commonwealth is represented as a ruin, and the task of managing it pressed 
upon one living in retirement, on the ground that he still possesses decent 
raiment, a lively picture both of general anarchy and general wretchedness. 
When a man shall talce hold of Ms brother ( i. e., one man of another) mins 
father's house (at home in a private station, saying,) thou hast raiment a 
ruler shall thou be to us, and this ruin (shall be) under thy hand (t. under 
thv power, control, and management). It is equally consistent with the 
syntax aiu | the usage of the words to understand the man as addressing his 
brother, in the proper sense, or in that of a near kinsman, of or belonging 
to the house of his (the speaker’s) father, i. e. one of the same family (Vulg. 
domesticum patris sni. J. H. Mich., cognatum. Hendew., Einen von den 
semen) But the offer would then seem to be simply that of headship or 
chieftainship over a family or house, whereas a wider meaning is required 
by the connection. For raiment , Henderson reads an abundant wardrobe , 
and explains the phrase as meaning, thou art rich , because clothing forms a 
lar^e part of oriental wealth, and the same explanation is given m substance 
by°Clericus, Hendewerk, Barnes, and Umbreit. But Yitringa, G-esenius, 
Bosenmiiller, Knobel, and others, understand the words more probably as 
meaning “ thou hast still a garment,” whereas we have none, implying gene¬ 
ral distress as well as anarchy. Yitringa and Lowth make ny? a verb, as it 
is elsewhere, meaning go or come , as a particle of exhortation (vide supra 
chap. ii. 8), and connect T\bm with what precedes, but in different ways. 
Yitringa’s construction is that a man shall lay hold of his brother, in whose 
paternal house there is raiment , saying, come on (agedrnn), &c. Lowth’s, 
that a man shall lay hold of his brother byfhe garment , saying, come, &c. 
All other writers seem to be agreed that HD? is an unusual mode of writing 
(see Ges. Heb. Gr. § 35).—The *3 at the beginning has been variously 
rendered, for , became (Sept. Targ. Yulg. i: Pesh.), therefore (Lowth), if 
(Junius), then if (Bos.), then (Lu. Ges. Bar. Km). Henderson uses the 
periphrasis should any one, &c. Hitzig and Ewald agree with Calvin, 
Yitringa, Clericus, and the English Bible in rendering it when x and regard¬ 
ing the two verses as one continuous sentence.—The word saying, in the 
first clause, is inserted by two manuscripts, and supplied by most versions 
ancient and modern.—Thirty-five manuscripts and two editions read TJJ in 


the plural. 

7. This verse contains the refusal of the invitation given in the one 
preceding. In that day he shall lift up (his voice in reply) saying, I will 
not be a healer, and in my house there is no bread, and there is no cloth¬ 
ing ; ye shall not make me a ruler of the people. In that day may either 
mean at once, without deliberation, or continue the narrative without special 
emphasis. Some supply hand after lift up, as a gesture of swearing, or 







the name of God as in the third commandment, and understand the phrase 
to mean that he shall swear (Saad. Ln. Calv. E. Y., J. D. Mich.). But the 
great majority of writers supply voice, some in the specific sense of answer- 
mg (Sept. Yulg. Targ. Pesh. Cler.) or in the simple sense of uttering (Cocc. 
Ges. De W. Ew.), blit others with more probability in that of speaking with 
a loud voice (Yitr. Bos.), or distinctly and with emphasis, he shall protest 
(Hn.) or openly declare (Low.). The Vulgate, Luther, and Gesenius, have 
1 am not a healer, but if that were the sense, the verb would probably be 
suppressed. The meaning of the words seem to be either I cannot, as a 
confession of unfitness (Targ. Bos. De. W. Hk. XJm.), or I will not , as an 

expression of invincible aversion (Calv. t Cocc. Cler. E. Y. Low. Hn. Km)._ 

The Septuagint and Clericus take in the sense of prince or perfect « 
Cocceius translates it literally binding, Ewald binder . Saadias makes it 
mean one who binds his head with a diadem ; Montanus an executioner like 
the Latin lictor . The true sense of healer is given by the Vulgate (medi¬ 
cs), Calvin (curator), Luther (Artzt), and most of the later versions. There 
is no need of reading for in my house (Calv. Cler. Hn. Ew. Kn.), as the 
words do not directly give a reason for refusing, but simply deny the fact 
alleged in the request. Clericus, Lowth, and Henderson carry out their 
interpretation of the previous verse by supposing the excuse here given to be 
that he was not rich enough to clothe and feast the people as oriental chiefs 
are expected to do. But the whole connection seems to shew that it is a 
profession of great poverty, which, if true, shews more clearly the condition 
of the people, and il false, the general aversion to office. The last clause 
does not simply mean do not make me, but you must not, or you shall not 
make me a ruler. Gesenius and all the later Germans except Ewald sub¬ 
stitute the descriptive present for the future in this verse. 

8. The Prophet here explains his use of the word ruin in reference 
to the commonwealth of Israel, by declaring that it had in fact destroyed 
itself by the offence which its iniquities had given to the holiness of God, 
here compared to the sensitiveness of the human eye. Do not wonder at its 
being called a ruin, for Jerusalem totters and Judah falls (or Jerusalem is 
tottering and Judah falling), because their tongue and their doings (words and 
deeds being put for the whole conduct) are against Jehovah (strictly to or 
towards, but in this connection necessarily implying opposition and hostility), 
to resist (i. e. so as to resist, implying both the purpose and effect) his glori¬ 
ous eyes (and thereby to offend them). The Peshito seems to take these as 
the words of the man refusing to govern ; but they are really those of the 
Prophet explaining his refusal, or rather one of the expressions used in mak¬ 
ing the offer, as clearly involves an allusion to one of its deriva¬ 

tives. The is therefore not to be taken in the sense of yea (Uni.) 
or surely (Calv.), but in its proper sense of for, because (Sept. Yulg. &c.)* 
Here as in chap. i. 16, 0 is variously rendered ad inveniiones (Yulg.), sIn¬ 
dia (Calv.), conata (Mont.j, but the only meaning justified by etymology is 
that of actions. Cocceius, who refers the whole prophecy to the times of 
the New Testament, understands by their resisting God's glorious eyes, the 
opposition of the Jews to the Son of God when personally present. Totter 
and fall are supposed by some to be in antithesis, contrasting the calamities 
of Jerusalem with the worse calamities of Judah (Knobel), or the partial 
downfall of the kingdom under Ahaz, with its total downfall under Zedekiah 
(Yitringa) ; but they are more probably poetical equivalents, asserting the 
same fact, that Jerusalem and Judah, though peculiarly the Lord's, were 
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nevertheless to fell and be destroyed for their iniquities.-The present form 

Hither. The emendation oi the text u} cn«ui p iii 0 j.-? 

(Tnw lor^ f J.' I). Midi.), is needless and without authority. For the 

ortho^raphv'oi see Ewald 1 s Heh. Gv. § BO. . « . 

9 As they make no secret of their depravity, and as sm and suflenng 
are inseparably connected, they must hear the blame of their own destine- 
tion The easprmion of their countenances testifies against them, and then 
T'like SadoL, they disclose, they hide it not. Woe unto their soul, for they 
hale done evil to themselves.— The first clause is applied to respect oj persons 
or judicial partiality, by the Targnrn Clencus (habita hornmum 

mtioj Hitzig (ihr Ansehn der Person), and Gosenras in his Thesaums. 
This construction is favoured by the usage of the phrase D 33 1 4 -H (Deut. 
i 17 xvi 19 ‘ Prov. xxiv. 28, xxviii. 21) ; but the context seems to shew 
that the Prophet has reference to general character and not.toa specie 
sin while the parallel expressions m this verse make it almost cei tain ■that 
the phrase relates to the expression of the countenance. &om .explain it 
accordingly of a particular expression, such as shame.(Sept.), impudence 
(YuR), obduracy (Jun.), stedfastness (Lowth), contusion (Ges.), insensi¬ 
bility fEw.). But the various and even contradictory senses thus put upon 
the word may serve to shew that it is more correctly understood, as de¬ 
noting the expression of the countenance generally, by Calvin (prohatio), 
Cocceius (adspectus), Gussetius (quod dant cognoscendum), the English 
Version (shew), De Wette (Ausdruck), and other recent writers. The 
sense is not that their looks betray them, but that they make no effort at 
concealment, as appears from the reference to Sodom. Quod■ 
habebant in peccatis bonum perdunt, peccandi verecundiam (Seneca), ihe 
expression of the same idea first in a positive and tnen m a negative foim 
is not uncommon in Scripture, and is a natural if not an English idiom 
•Madame A’Arblay, in her Memoirs of Dr Burney, speaks of Omiah, the 
Tahitian brought home by Captain Cook, as “uttering first affirmatively 
and then negatively all the little sentences that he attempted to pronounce. 
For examples involving this same verb see Josh. vn. 19; 1 bam. 
iii 17 IB. The explanation of as meaning recommence, reioaul 
(Yulm Cler* E. Y. TJm.'), is rejected by most' of the modem writers, who 
make it correspond very nearly to the English treat, .m the sense of doing 
either good or evil. “ They have treated themselves ill, or done evil. to 
themselves” (Coce. sibimet ipsis male faciunt. Ewald: sie thaten sich 
bosesl. Hengstenberg maintains (Comm, on Psalm vn. o) that the veib 
means properly to do good, ™d is used in a bad sense only by a kind of 
ironv. The phrase to their soul may be understood stiictlv (Caiv. in. V. 
Hff/De W.) or as meaning to their life (Cler. Ges.) ; but the singular form 
oAhe noun seems to imply that it is used as a periphrasis for the reflexive 
pronoun to themselves. David Kimehi says that his father derived n^p 
from to be hard, making the <1 radical; but the derivation from - T is 

now universally adopted. . , , , 

10. The righteous are encouraged by the assurance that the judgments 
of God shall not be indiscriminate. Say ye of the righteous that it shall be 
well for the fruits of their doings they shall eat. The object of address 
seems to be not the prophets or ministers of God, but the people at large 
or men indefinitely. The concise and elliptical first clause may be variously 
construed—“ Bay, it “’is right (or righteous) that (they should eat) good, 
that they should eat the fruit of their doings. Bay, it is right (or God 
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is rigLtous), fo. it is good that they should eat,” &e.-‘< Say (Vint isl 
iigiit, i.e. pronounce lust ludmnenf r PKn * i , * y ^ ViUC 
directly by Vitriuga (justum prSte «° Veni ™ 

bless,ng on the righteous), Gesenius (preiset ‘’'’ih'e' 

position to is supplied by the Targum Pesbito VnWwr 
English Version, Barnes, and Hendemn £ ^.f . g (*cite justo), 

able to usage is that given by Luther' J r> ivr i ,01 ?? tl “P tlo “ most a gree- 

him) that,” &c. One immnserint relds ° 'f^* 00 " 13 (° r concerning 
plural form »“J4” p e„!£t e " “• ** 

accents. IflmcM ‘tiles Sn ot £”«rf“5S 

man, i.e one who is wicked both towards God and man. (See Gill ad lot) 

Stfsesrz pz&sss, 

stauction, but take JTi in the sense of wretched, “ woe *to the wicl-etl C fi n 
unhappy.” But jn seems evidently parallel to 31D in ver 10 md cannot 
therefore be a mere epithet. Umbreit follows the Vnlftl 01 • ea “ not 
m giving to i’lOl the sense of recompence Luther and uv!’ , 01enous ’ f 3 /’ 

it to mean merit or desert: Calvin Lowth and rf - 61 ’ 8011 espIam 

work, 5 an< * Gesenius, more correctly 

Th ® Pr °P het “ ow recurs to the evil of unworthy and ineanable 
ruleis, and expresses, by an exclamation, wonder and concern at the result 
My people! their oppressors are childish.and ^ « L S 

people! thy leaders are seducers, and the wan of thu ,JL f iL i lj 

% path lies ) the,j swallow up (cause to disap^em-, ^stroy).-^!^^ 
construed m he tot clause as an absolute nomhiative; but by maW it 
(as Umbred does) an exclamation, the parallelism becomes more exact"— 

reads thy comforters; others, those who 111 thee happy, whuTfa 
meanings of the Hebrew word, and was perhaps designed to be suggested 

ito’th? w dl , rectly 1 as * he P nm fy idea - The paronomasia introduced 
into the last clause by Cocceius (qui ducunt te sedneunt te) the Dutch 

“ q ( i “ T«M« *). aud Gesenius (deine f2 • 

dieh), is not found m the original, 

13. Though human governments might be overthrown, God still re- 
mamed a sovereign and a judge, and is here represented as appearing! comin* 
foiward, or assuming his position, not only as a judge but as an advocate" 

th7t a Wb?, a - 0US ^ m ***" deters he a°cts at once, implyt« 
that he who brings this charge against his people has at the same 1 time 

t 7 ^ md is StanMn O to j«*9* 

the nations. The first verb properly denotes a reflexive act, viz. that of 
p aemg or presenting himself. The participle is used to represent the 
scene as actually passing. The meaning of 2n i s to plead or conduct^ 
cause for another orone’s self.-Some understand the last clause to mean 
that the j ndge is still Standing, that he has not yet taken his place upon the 
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radmnent-seat. According to Clericns, it represents the case as so clear 
that the judge decides it standing, without sitting down to hear argument or 
evidence. But these are needless and unnatural refinements.—Yitrmga 
makes 3*3 and H synonymous, which is contrary to usage. Nations here, 
as often elsewhere, means the tribes of Israel. Bee Gen. xhx. 10 ; Dent, 
xxxii. 8; xxxiii. 8, 19; 1 Kings xxii. 28; Mich. i. 2. There is no need 
therefore of reading for as Lowth does. . . 

14. This verse describes the parties more distinctly, and begins the 
accusation. Jehovah will enter into judgment (engage in litigation, both as 
a party and a judge) with the elders of his people (the heads of houses, 
families and tribes) and the chiefs thereof (the hereditary chiefs of Israel, 
here and elsewhere treated as responsible representatives of ^the people). 
And ye (even ye) have consumed the vineyard (of Jehovah, his church or 
chosen people), the spoil of the poor (that which is taken from him by vio¬ 
lence) is in your houses.— Hendewerk regards the last clause as the lan¬ 
guage of the Prophet, giving a reason why God would enter into judgment 
with them; but it is commonly regarded as the commencement of the judge’s 
own address, which is continued through the following verse.—The particle 
with which the second clause begins is not equivalent to for (Yulg. Lu.) or 
hut (Cocc.), but connects what follows with an antecedent thought not ex¬ 
pressed. It may here be rendered even, and so, or so then (Ges.). Lowth 
has as for you, and the pronoun is certainly emphatic, you from whom it 
could least have been expected, you who ought to have prevented it. Hen¬ 
derson thinks that vineyard is here used collectively for vineyards, and that 
literal spoliation of the poor is the particular offence denounced, or one here 
chosen to represent the rest. But the common opinion is more probable^ 
viz. that the Prophet here uses the same metaphor which forms the basis of 
his parable in chap v.—The proper meaning of is the afflicted from 
whatever cause ; but it is commonly applied to the poor. Ewald translates 
rigidly the sufferer’s spoil (des Holders Baub.) 

15! The Lord’s address to the elders of Israel is continued in a tone of 
indignant expostulation. What mean ye (literally what is to you, equivalent 
in English to what have you, i. e. what right, what reason, what motive, 
what advantage) that ye crush my people (a common figure for severe 
oppression, Job v. 4, Prov. xxii. 22), and grind the faces of the poor (upon 
the ground, by trampling on their bodies, another strong figure for contemp¬ 
tuous and oppressive violence), saith the Lord Jehovah of Hosts (which is 
added to remind the accused of the sovereign authority, omniscience, and 
omnipotence of Him by whom the charge is brought against them).—The 
first verb does not mean merely to weaken (Cocc.), braise (Calv.), or break 
(Vitr.), but to break in pieces, to break utterly, to crush (Lowth).—By the 
faces of the poor some understand their persons, or the poor themselves, and 
by grinding them, reducing, attenuating, by exaction and oppression (Ges. 
Eg. Hk. Hn.) Others refer the phrase to literal injuries of the face by 
blows or wounds (Ew. TJm.) But the simplest and most natural interpreta¬ 
tion is that which applies it to the act of grinding the face upon the ground 
by trampling on the body, thus giving both the noun and verb their proper 
meaning, and making the parallelism more exact.—The phrase at the begin¬ 
ning of the verse cannot constitute an independent clause, what mean ye / 
(Barnes), but merely serves to introduce the question. 

16, 17. The Prophet here resumes the thread which had been dropped 
or broken at the close of ver. 12, and recurs to the undue predominance of 
female influence, but particularly to the prevalent excess of female luxury, 
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not only as sinful in itself, but as a chief cause of the violence and social 
disorder previously mentioned, and therefore to be punished by. disease, 
widowhood, and shameful exposure. These two verses, like the sixth and 
seventh, form one continued sentence, the and at the beginning of ver, 17 
introducing the apodosis, for which reason, and also on account of its rela¬ 
tion to because in ver. 16, its full force cannot be expressed by a literal 
translation. And Jehovah said (in addition to what goes before, as if begin¬ 
ning a new section of the prophecy), because the daughters of Zion (the 
women of Jerusalem, with special reference to those connected with the 
leading men) are lofty (in their mien and carriage) and walk with out¬ 
stretched neck (literally, stretched of neck, so as to seem taller), and gazing 
(ogling, leering, looking wantonly) with their eyes, and with a tripping walk 
they walk, and with their feet they make a tinkling (i. e. with the metallic 
rings or bands worn around their ankles), therefore the Lord will make bald 
the crown of the daughters of Zion, and their nakedness Jehovah will uncover 
(i. e. he will reduce them to a state the very opposite of tlieij present pride 
and finery).—Jerome speaks of men who understood the daughters of Zion 
here to mean the souls of men. Eichhorn takes it in the geographical sense 
of smaller towns dependent on Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 45, 47, 2 Chron, xviii. 
18). But the obvious meaning is preferred by almost all interpreters.— 
They are described as stretching out the neck, not by bending forwards, nor 
by tossing the head backwards (Hn.), but by holding it high (Sept. v^rJtZ 
rpciyjjjf), so that the phrase corresponds to lofty in the clause preceding.— 
Above forty editions and eight manuscripts read nilptyp, deceiving, i. e. by 
a false expression of the eyes (Oocc. mentientes oculis), or by disguising 
them with paint (Lowth), in allusion to the very ancient fashion (2 Kings 
ix. 80) oeulos circumducto nigrore fucare (Cyprian de Hab. Yirg.}. t This 
last sense may be put upon the common reading by deriving it from YW L q* 
€hald. Y7P, to stain or dye, which may be the ground of Luther’s version, 
with painted faces . It is commonly agreed, however, that it comes from 
the same verb in the sense of looking, looking around, with the accessory 
idea here suggested by the context of immodest, wanton looks. This idea 
is expressed by the Septuagint (£v vwyam o£$aX/xSv), the Vulgate (vagantes 
oculis)', G-esenius (frech die Augen werfend), Ewald (schielender Augen), 
and Henderson (ogling eyes).—The masculine suffix in DpT?p is regarded 
by Henderson and Knobel as containing an allusion to the unfeminine con¬ 
duct of these women; but the manner here described is rather childish than 
masculine, and this form is probably used as the primary one and originally 
common to both genders. (See Ges. Heb. Gr. § 119, 1.) —The baldness 
mentioned in the last clause is variously explained as an allusion to the 
shaving of the heads of prisoners or captives (Knobel), or as a sign of 
mourning (Eosenmiiller), or as the effect of disease (Ges. Ew. &c,) 9 and par¬ 
ticularly of the disease which bears a name (Lev. xiii. 2) derived from the 
verb here used (Jun. Cocc. E. V.). Neither of these ideas is expressed 
though all may be implied, in the terms of the original. For the con¬ 
struction of ’sffrn see Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 126, 3. For that of 

fVl| vide supra , chap. i. 4. 

18. Although the prediction in v. 17 implies the loss of all ornaments 
whatever, we have now a minute specification of the things to be taken away. 
This specification had a double use ; it made the judgment threatened more 
explicit and significant to those whom it concerned, while to others it gave 
some idea of the length to which extravagance in dress was carried. There 
is no need (as Ew T aid well observes) of supposing that all these articles were 
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ever worn at once, or that the passage was designed to he descriptive of a 
complete dress. It is rather an enumeration of detached particulars which 
might or might not be combined in any individual case. As in other cases 
where a variety of detached particulars are enumerated simply by their names, 
it is now very difficult to identify some of them. This is the less to be re¬ 
gretted, as the main design of the enumeration was to shew the prevalent 
extravagance in dress, an effect not wholly dependent on an exact interpre¬ 
tation of the several items. The interest of the passage, in its details, is 
not exegetical, but archaeological, in which light it has been separately and 
elaborately discussed by learned writers, especially by Schroeder in bis Cora- 
meniarius philologico-cr it-ieus de vestitu mulieriun Hebrsearum ad Jesai. 
iii. ver. 16-24, cum praefatione Alberti Sehultens, Lugd. Bat. 1745. Of 
later date, but less authority, in Hartmann’s Hebnierinn am Putztische und 
als Braut. Nothing more will be here attempted than to give what is now 
most commonly regarded as the true meaning of the terms, with a few of 
the more important variations in the doubtful cases. In that day (the time 
appointed for tile judgments just denounced) the Lord will take away (liter¬ 
ally cause to depart, from the daughters of Zion) the bravery (in the old 
English sense of finery) of the ankle-bands (the noun from which the last 
verb in ver. 16 is derived) and the cauls (or caps of net-work) and the cres¬ 
cents (or little moons, metallic ornaments of that shape).—Schroeder explains 
to mean little suns, corresponding to the little moons "which follow, 
and derives the word as a diminutive from with a permutation of one 
labial for another. This explanation is adopted by Winer, Ewald, and 
Knobel. According to Henderson, the v r ord means tasselled tresses , i. c. 
locks of hair braided and hanging to the feet. 

19. The pendants (literally drops, i. e. ear-rings) and the bracelets (for 

the arm, or according to Ewald, collars for the neck, Halsbande) and the 
reds (the word here used denoting the peculiar oriental veil, composed of 
two pieces hooked together belov r the eyes, one of which pieces is thrown 
back over the head, "while the other hides the face). The first word in the 
verse is rendered by the English Version, chains , and in tho margin, sweet - 
balls, but more correctly by the Septuagint, or pendant. 

20. The caps (or other ornamental head-dresses) and the ankle-chains 
(connecting the ankle-hands, so as to regulate the strength of the step) and 
the girdles, and the houses (A e. places or receptacles) of breadth, (meaning 
probably the perfume-boxes or smelling-bottles worn by the oriental women 
at their girdles) and the amulets (the same word used above in ver. 8, in the 
sense of incantations, but which seems like the Latin fascinum to have also 
signified the antidote). The first word of this verse is now commonly ex¬ 
plained to mean turbans, hut as these are distinctly mentioned afterwards, 
this term may denote an ornamental cap, or perhaps a diadem or circlet of 
gold or silver. (Ewald, Kronen, Eng. Vs. bonnets.) The next word is 
explained to mean bracelets by the Septuagint (\JZX?./a) and Ewald (Arm- 
spanyen), but by the English Version more correctly, though perhaps too 
vaguely, ornaments of the ley. For girdles, smelling-bottles, and amulets, the 
English Version has head-bands, tablets (but in the margin, houses of the 
soid), and ear-rings, perhaps on account of the superstitious use which was 
sometimes made of these (Gen. xxxv. 4). 

21. The rings, strictly signet-rings, but here put for finger-rings, or rings 
m general, and the -nose-jewels, a common and very ancient ornament in 
eastern .countries, so that the version, jewels of the face, is unnecessary, as 
well as inconsistent with the derivation from DTj), to perforate. 
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22. The holiday dresses , and the mantles and the robes and the purses , 
The first word is from fpn to pull off, and is almost universally explained 
to mean clothes that are taken off and laid aside, i. e. the best suit, holiday 
or gala dresses, although this general expression seems misplaced in an 
enumeration of minute details. The English version, changeable suits of 
apparel , though ambiguous, seems intended to express the same idea. The 
next two words, according to their etymology, denote wide and flowing upper 
garments. The English version of the last word, crisping-pins , supposes it 
to relate to the dressing of the hair. The same idea seems to be expressed 
by Calvin (acus) and Cocceius (acus discriminates.) The -word is now 
commonly explained, from the Arabic analogy, to signify bags or purses 
probably of metal. 

28. The mirrors and the tunics (inner garments made of linen), and the 
turbans (the common oriental head-dress, from to wrap) ami the veils. 
—The first word is explained to mean their thin transparent dresses, by 
the Septuaglnt (piapavq hazomzd), Kimchi, Schroeder, Rosenmiiller and 
Ewalcl (der feinen Zeuge) ; but most writers understand it to denote the 
small metalic mirrors carried about by oriental -women. Instead of turbans 
(Eng. Ys. hoods) Henderson supposes to denote ribands used for 

binding the hair or fastening the tiara. The same writer explains the veil 
here spoken of to be the large veil covering all the other garments, and 
therein differing from the small veil mentioned in ver. 19. The same ex¬ 
planation is given by Knobel (Ueberwurfe) ; but other writers make an 
opposite distinction. 

24. The threatening is still continued, but with a change of form, the 
things to be taken away being now contrasted with those which should suc¬ 
ceed them. And it shall be or happen (equivalent in force to then, after all 
this) that instead of perfume (aromatic odour or the spices which afford It) 
there shall be stench, and instead of a girdle a rope, and instead of braided . 
work baldness (or loss of hair by disease or shaving, as a sign of captivity 
or mourning), and instead of a full rope a girding of sackcloth , burning in¬ 
stead of beauty . The inversion of the terms in this last clause, and its 
brevity, add greatly to the strength of the expression.—Several of the ancient 
versions render p£ by dust (Sept. Arab. Syr.), but It strictly denotes disso¬ 
lution, putrefaction, and is here used as the opposite of viz., stench, 
not specifically that of corpses, wounds, or the disease supposed to be re¬ 
ferred to in ver. 17 (Ros. Ges. Hg. Hk. Ew.), but stench in general, or per¬ 
haps with particular allusion to the squalor of captivity or mourning.—is 
explained to mean a rent, rent garment, rag or rags, as signs of poverty or 
grief, by Calvin (laceratio), Cocceius (laeerum), Lowth (rags), and Knobel 
(ein Fetzen). But the meaning coni or rope, given in the Septuaglnt [ayjnvtp 
^doarj) and Vulgate (pro zono funiculus), is adopted by Cleric us (funis), 
Gesenius^ (einen Strick), and most modern writers.—The Septuaglnt ex¬ 
plains rfripp to mean a golden ornament of the head ; Yitringa a solid orna¬ 
ment of gold, perhaps from hard. It is now explained, from an Arabic 
meaning of the same root, to denote turned work, or a shape produced by 
turning. (See Gesen. s. v.) The cognate H^pp is applied to ornamental 
work in wood or metal, but this, perhaps, in derision, to the laborious braid¬ 
ing of the hair, as appears from its being in antithesis to baldness. —Ewald 
reads ^ as two words meaning the fulness or wideness (from HM^to 
open) of an ample robe (from to revolve or flow around), contrasted with 
a tight girding of sackcloth. Gesenius makes the sense the same, but re¬ 
gards as a compound word denoting the Ml robe Itself. The Eng- 
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list version (stomacher) supposes it to be a particular ornamental part of 
dress.—Tbe ancient versions take '3 as a conjunction, and connect the last 
clause with the next verse, “ for instead of beauty, thy men,” &c. (Sept. 
Yulg.), or make it an independent clause, by treating Ann as a verb (Targ. 
Pesh.) ; but all the modern writers are agreed in making ^ a noun, from 
to burn, like ^ from n»' n$. The burning mentioned is supposed 
to be that of the skin from long exposure, by the French version (au lieu 
du beau teint le hale), Clericus (adusta facies), and Lowth (a sun-burnt 
skin). But most interpreters understand by it a brand, here mentioned 
either as a stigma of captivity, or as a self-inflicted sign of mourning. 
Hitzig gives the noun the general sense of wound or mark ; but this is un¬ 
authorized, and weakens the expression. Sackcloth is mentioned as the 
coarsest kind of cloth, and also as that usually worn by mourners. . The two 
nouns n|Yp and are in opposition, the first denoting artificial adjust¬ 
ment, the second its precise form. 

25. The prophet now assigns as a reason for the grief predicted in ver. 
24, a general slaughter of the male population, the effect of which is again 
described in ver. 26, and its extent in chap. iv. 1, which belongs more 
directly to this chapter than the next. In the verse before us, he first ad¬ 
dresses Zion or Jerusalem directly, but again, as it were, turns away, and 
in the next verse speaks of her in the third person. Thy men by the sword 
shall fall, and thy strength in war. —does not mean thy common people, 
as opposed to warriors or soldiers of distinction (Luther : dein Pobel); nor 
does it simply mean thy people or inhabitants (Cocc. homines tui; Fr. Ys. 
tes gens ; Lowth, thy people); but thy men, i. e. thy males (Yulg. viri tui. 
Ges. deine Manner).—The present form used by Gesenius greatly detracts 
from tbe minatory force of the future, which is retained by Hitzig, De 
Wette, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit. The abstract strength is resolved 
into a concrete by the Septuagint ( ta^vovreg ), Yulgate, Luther, Lowth, and 
Gesenius ; but it is better to retain the original expression, not in the 
military sense of forces (Hg. Hn.), but as denoting that which constitutes 
the strength of a community, its male population (Calv. robur tuum; Fr. 
Ys. ta force; Ewald, deine Mannschaft). 

26. The effect of this slaughter on the community is here described, 
first by representing the places of chief concourse as vocal with distress, 
and then by personifying the state or nation as a desolate widow seated on 
the ground, a sign both of mourning and of degradation. And her gates 
(those of Zion or Jerusalem) shall lament and mourn, and being emptied (or 
exhausted) she shall sit upon the ground. The gates are said to mourn, by 
a rhetorical substitution of the place of action for the agent (Hendewerk), 
or because a place filled with cries seems itself to utter them (Knobel). 
The meaning of (which may be either the preterite or participle 
passive of HjJJ is taken in its proper sense of emptied or exhausted by Junius 
(expurgata), Yitringa (evacuata), and Ewald (ausgeleert). This is ex¬ 
plained to mean emptied of her strength, i. e. weakened by Hendewerk 
(entkraftet), emptied of her people, Le. solitary, desolate, by the Yulgate 
(desolata), the English version (desolate), Gesenius (verodet), Hitzig (ein- 
sam), &c. The reference of this word to her former condition seems pecu¬ 
liar to Clericus (quae munda erat). She is described not as lying (Calv. 
Cler.), but sitting on the ground, as on one of Yespasian’s coins a woman 
is represented, in a sitting posture, leaning against a palm-tree, with the 
legend, Judma Capta, 

Chap, iv. ver. 1, The paucity of males in the community, resulting 
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from this general slaughter, is now expressed by a lively figure represent¬ 
ing seven women as earnestly soliciting one man in marriage, and that on 
the most disadvantageous terms, renouncing the support to which they 
were by law entitled. And in that tfm/^then, after the judgments just pre¬ 
dicted) seven women (i. e. several, this number being often used indefinitely) 
shall lay hold on one man (earnestly accost him), saying, We will eat our own 
bread, and wear our own apparel; only let thy name be called upon us (an 
idiomatic phrase meaning let us be called by thy name, let us be recog¬ 
nised as thine), take thou away our reproach, the “ reproach of widowhood ” 
(Isa. liv. 4), or celibacy, or rather that of childlessness, which they imply, 
and which was regarded with particular aversion hv the Jews before the 
time of Christ.—This verse appears to have been severed from its natural 
connection in accordance with an ancient notion that the one man was 
Christ, and the seven women souls believing on him. This view of the 
passage may indeed have been either the cause or the effect of the usual 
division and arrangement of the text. Some writers think that the Prophet 
intended to present an accumulation of strange things, in order to shew the 
changed condition of the people; women forsaking their natural modesty, 
soliciting marriage, with violent importunity, in undue proportion, and on 
the most disadvantageous terms. But the more probable opinion is the 
common one, that he simply meant to set forth by a lively figure, the dis-. 
proportion between the sexes introduced by a destructive war. Instead of 
our own bread, our own clothes, Cocceius would simply read our bread, our 
clothes, and understand the clause as a promise of domestic diligence. The 
common interpretation agrees better with the other circumstances and ex¬ 
pressions of the verse and context. Luther gives a subjunctive form, 
that our reproach may be taken from us. The English version and Hender¬ 
son make it an infinitive, to take away ; Barnes a participle, taking away / 
but the imperative construction, which is given in the margin of the 
English Bible, and preferred by almost all translators, ancient and modern, 
agrees best with the absence of a preposition, and adds to the vivacity of 
the address. To this verse Calvin cites a beautiful parallel from Lucan, 
which is copied by Grotius, and credited to him by later writers—* 

Da tantum nomen inane 
Connubii; liceat tumulo scripsisse Catonis 
Maecia. 


OHAPTEB IV. 

Besides the first verse, which has been explained already, this chapter 
contains a prophecy of Christ and of the future condition of the Church 
The Prophet here recurs to the theme with which the prophecy opened 
(chap. ii. 1-4), but with this distinction, that instead of dwelling on the in¬ 
fluence exerted by the church upon the world, he here exhibits its internal 
condition under the reign of the Messiah. 

He first presents to view the person by whose agency the church is to 
be brought into a glorious and happy state, and who is here described as a 
partaker both of the divine and human nature, ver.' 2. He then describes 
the character of those who are predestined to share in the promised exalta¬ 
tion, ver. 3. He then shews the necessity, implied in these promises, of 
previous purgation from the defilement described in the foregoing chapters, 
ver. 4. When this purgation is effected, God will manifest his presence 
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gloriously throughout his church, ver. 5. To these promises of purity and 
honour he now adds one of protection and security, with which the prophecy 
concludes, ver. 6. 

It is commonly agreed that this prediction has been only partially ful¬ 
filled, and that its complete fulfilment is to be expected, not in the literal 
mount Zion or Jerusalem, but in those various assemblies or societies of 
true believers, which now possess in common the privileges once exclusively 
enjoyed by the Holy City and the chosen race of which it was the centre 
and metropolis. 

2. At this point the Prophet passes from the tone of threatening to that 
of promise. Having foretold a general destruction, he now intimates that 
some should escape it, and be rendered glorious and happy by the presence 
and favour of the Son of God, who is at the same time the Son of man. 
In that dag (after this destruction) shall the Branch (or Offspring) of Jehovah 
he for honour and for glory , and, (he fruit of the earth for sublimity and 
beauty, to the escaped of Israel, literally the escape or deliverance of Israel, 
the abstract being used for the collective concrete, meaning those who 
should survive these judgments.—? <TiT may he taken either in the sense of 
being for, serving as , or in that of becoming, as in chap. i. 14, 21, 22, 81.— 
As npv, in its physical and proper sense, means groirth, vegetation, or that 
which grows and vegetates (Gen. xix. 25; Ps/lxv. 11 ;' Hosea viii. 7; 
Ezek. xvi. 7), it is here explained by Hitzig, Maurer, and Ewald, as 
synonymous with fruit of the earth, hut in its lowest sense, that of vegetable 
products or abundant harvests. To this interpretation, which is adopted 
by Gesenius in his Thesaurus, it may be objected, first, that such a subject 
is wholly incongruous with the predicates applied to it, honourable, glori¬ 
ous, sublime, and beautiful; secondly, that this explanation of nfcp!J? is pre¬ 
cluded by the addition of the name Jehovah, a difficulty aggravated by the 
parallelism, which requires the relation between branch and Jehovah to be 
the same as that between fruit and earth, and as the last phrase means the 
offspring of the earth, so the first must mean the offspring of Jehovah, an 
expression which can only be applied to persons. This last objection 
applies also to the explanation of the phrase as meaning spiritual gifts in 
opposition to temporal or earthly gifts (Oalv. Jiui. Sclileusner). It docs not 
lie against that proposed by Grotius, and adopted by J. D. Michaelis, 
Hoppe, and Eichhorn, by Gesenius in his Commentary, and more recently 
by Ixnobel, which applies the phrase to the better race of Israelites who were 
to spring up after the return from exile. But although the sense thus put 
upon, the word is personal, it is not individual, as in every other case where 
is used figuratively elsewhere, hut collective. Another objection to it is, 
that this better race of Israelites are the very persons here called the escaped 
°J Israel, who would then be described as a beauty and a glory to them¬ 
selves. Ivnobel evades this objection by denying that the last words of the 
verse have any connection with the first clause; but his evasion is an arbi¬ 
trary one, suggested by the difficulty which attends his doctrine.— The first 
Ox these objections applies also to Hendeworlds interpretation of the phrase 
as meaning the government or administration (das regierenclo Personale 
des Staates).—The usage of the Hebrew word in application to an indivi¬ 
dual will be clear from the following examples. “ Behold the davs come, 
saith the Lord, tiiatlwi.il raise unto David a righteous branch, and a, king 
shall reign and prosper” (Jer. xxiii. 5). “ In those days and at that time 

will I cause the munch of righteousness to grow up unto David, and he. 
shall execute judgment ” (Jer. xxxiii. 15). ‘‘Behold I will bring forth my 
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servant the Branch ” (Zeeli. iii. 8). “ Behold the man whose name is the 

branch ” (Zech. vi. 12). The Branch is here represented as a man, a king, 
a righteous judge, a servant of God. Hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the same person, whom Jeremiah calls the branch (or son) of David, is 
called by Isaiah in the verse before us the branch (or son) of Jehovah. This 
view of the passage is strongly recommended by the following considera¬ 
tions. It is free from the difficulties which attend all others. It is the 
ancient Jewish interpretation found in the Chaldee Paraphrase, which ex¬ 
plains the Branch of Jehovah as meaning his Messiah, ('H NiIWD.) The 
parallel passages already quoted are referred to the Messiah even by Gese- 
nius, who only hesitates to make the same admission here, because he 
thinks the parallel phrase, fruit of the earth, cannot be so applied. But no 
expression could in fact be more appropriate, whether it be translated fruit 
of the land and referred to his Jewish extraction (Hengstenberg), or [fruit 
of the earth and referred to his human nature (Vitr. tin.). On the latter 
supposition, which appears more probable, the parallel terms correspond 
exactly to the two parts of Paul’s description (Rom. i. 3, 4), and the two 
titles used in the New Testament in reference to Christ’s two natures, Bon 
of God and Bon of Man. 

8. Having foretold the happiness and honour which the Son of God 
should one day confer upon his people, the Prophet now explains to whom 
the promise was intended to apply. In the preceding verse they were 
described by their caudition as survivors of God’s desolating judgments. 
In this they are described by their moral character, and by their eternal 
destination to this character and that which follows it. And it shall be, hap¬ 
pen, come to pass, that the left in Zion and the spared in Jerusalem , singular 
forms with a collective application, shall be called holy, literally holy shall 
he said to him, i. e. this name shall be used in addressing him, or rather may 
be used with truth, implying that the persons so called should be what they 
seem to be every one written, enrolled, ordained, to life in Jerusalem. —The 
omission of n'HI (Lu. Ges. Be W. Ew. Hn.) is a needless departure from 
the idiomatic form of the original. The expression may he paraphrased, 
and this shall be the consequence , or this shall follow, preparing the mind for 
an event of moment. As Ciyn may be either a plural adjective or abstract 
noun, some understand the phrase to mean enrolled among the living (Lu. 
Calv. Cler. E. V. Low. Bar.), others enrolled to life (Jun. Coce. Vitr. J. H. 
Mich. J. D. Mich. Ges. Hg. Be W, Ew. Urn. Hn.). In cither ease the 
figure denotes not simply actual life, but destination to it. For the origin 
and usage of the figure itself, see Exod. xxx. 12; Hum. i. 18; EzeL 
xiii. 9 : Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5. 

4. This verse contains a previous condition of the promise in ver. 3, 
which could not be fulfilled until the church was purged from the pollution 
brought upon it by the sins of those luxurious women and of the people 
generally, a work which could be effected only by the .convincing and 
avenging influences of the Holy Spirit. The construction is continued from 
the verse preceding. All this shall come to pass, if (provided that, on this 
condition, 'which idea may be here expressed by when) the Lord shall have 
washed away (the Hebrew word denoting specially the washing of the body, 
and suggesting the idea of the legal ablutions) the tilth (a very strong term, 
transferred from physical to moral defilement) of the daughters of Zion (Hie 
women before mentioned), and the blood (literally bloods, i. r. bloodshed or 
blood-guiltiness) of Jerusalem (/. e. of the people in general) shall purge from 
its midst by a spirit of judgment and a spirit of burning, i.c. by the judgment 
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and burning of the Holy Spirit, with a twofold allusion to the purifying and 
destroying energy of fire, or rather to its purifying by destroying, purging 
the whole by the destruction of a part, and thereby manifesting the divine 
justice as an active principle. The daughters of Zion are by some under¬ 
stood to be the other towns of Judah (Rosenm idler, Hengstenberg, Urn- 
breifc), the objection to which is not its unpoetical character (Gesenius), but 
its disagreement both with the immediate connection and with the use. ot 
the same terms in chap. iii. 16. Others understand by daughters the in¬ 
habitants in general (Sept, sons and daughters), or the female inhabitants 
regarded as mothers and as forming the character of their children (Hende- 
werk). But it is natural that in closing his prediction the Prophet should 
recur to those luxurious women, to whose influence much of the disorder 
and oppression which prevailed may have been owing. . He then makes a 
transition from particular to general expressions. The idea does not seem 
to be, the uncleanness of the women and the blood-guiltiness of the men 
(Hk. Hn.), or the uncleanness and blood-guiltiness both of men and women 
(Km), but the uncleanness of the women and the blood-guiltiness of the 
people generally.—n'1J does not mean to remove (Cler. Low. Bs.), nor to 
drive out (Lu. Um,), nor to extirpate (Gres. Hg. Hk. Ew.), nor to expiate 
(Calv.), but simply to wash or purge out (Sept. Yulg. Cocc. E. Y. Hn.), 
the verb being specially applied to the washing of the altar and sacrifices 
(2 Ckron. iv. 6 ; EzeL xl. 38). Two of these senses are combined by J. H. 
Michaelis (lavando ejecerit.—The word spirit cannot be regarded as pleon¬ 
astic or simply emphatic (Hn.) without affording licence to a like interpre¬ 
tation in all other cases. It is variously explained here as meaning breath 
(Hg. Um.), word (Targ. Jon. pi ^ID^ba), and power or injluence (G-es. 
Hengstenberg, Bs., &c.). But since this is the term used in the New Testa¬ 
ment to designate that person of the Godhead, whom the Scriptures uniformly 
represent as the executor of the divine purposes, and since this sense is 
perfectly appropriate here, the safest and most satisfactory interpretation is 
that 'which understands by it a personal spirit, or as Luther expresses it, 
the Spirit who shall judge and burn. Even Ewald adopts the same inter¬ 
pretation upon grounds, as it would seem, entirely philological. Galvin 
supposes spirit of burning of judgment to be equivalent in meaning to the 
burning and judgment of the Sjririt. He also gives the preposition its pri¬ 
mary meaning, as do the Seventy (iv nvevpctrj), in (/. e. in the person of) the 
Spirit . The common explanation is by (/’. e. by means of) or through (/'. e. 
the intervention of) the Spirit .—The translation of by consumption or 
extermination (Cocc. Ges. Hg. Be W. Hk. Um.) is neither so precise nor 
so poetical as that by burning (Sept. Pesh. Yulg. Lu. Calv. E. Y. Low. 
Bs. Ew.).—J. D. Michaelis translates this clause, hg the righteous zeal of 
the tribunals and by a destructive wind ! 

5. The church is not only to be purified by God’s judgments, hut glori¬ 
fied by his manifested presence, and in that state of glory kept secure by 
his protection. The presence of God is here denoted by the ancient symbol 
of a fiery cloud, and is promised to the church in its whole extent and to 
its several assemblies, as distinguished from the one indivisible congregation, 
and its one exclusive place of meeting, under the old economy. And Je¬ 
hovah will create (implying the exercise of almighty power and the produc¬ 
tion of a new effect) over the whole extent (literally, place or space) of mount 
Zion (in its widest and most spiritual sense, as appears from what fol¬ 
lows), and over her assemblies , a cloud by day and smoke (i. e. a cloud of 
smoke), and the brightness of a flaming fire by night ; for over all the glory 
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(previously promised, there shall be) a covering (or shelter)._Most of 

the modern versions make this the apodosis of a sentence beginning with 
ver. 4, “ When the Lord shall have washed, &c., then will Jehovah create/’ 
&c. (Cler. Low. Ges. Es. Hn .Uxn. Kn.). But although this is grammatical, 
and leaves the general sense unchanged, the absence of the 1 at the begin¬ 
ning of ver. 4, and its insertion here, seems to shew that ver. 4 is iteelfthe 
apodosis of a sentence beginning with ver. 8, and that a new one begins here 
(Calv. Gocc. Yitr. J. D. Mich. E. Y. Hg. De W. Hk. Ew.). The present 
tense (Ges. De W. Ew. Um.) is not so well suited to the context as the 
future (Hg, Hk. &c.). The older writers give PP the sense of dwelling- 
place- but the modem lexicographers explain it to mean place in general. 
|*DD may be rendered either whole place or every place without a change 
of sense (vide supra chap. i. 5, iii. 1), The two appearances described in 
this verse are those presented by a fire at different times, a smoke by day 
and a flame by night. There is no need therefore of explaining jfety to 
mean vapour (Knobel), or of connecting it with what follows (Sep. Yitr. 
Cler. Hitzig. Hengstenberg) in violation of the Masoretic accents.—The 
meaning of the promise is the same whether be explained to mean 

her assemblies (Low. Hengst. Ew. Um. Kn.) or her places of assembly (Lu. 
J. D. Mich. Ges. Pin.) ; hut the former is the sense most agreeable to 
usage.—Lowth omits before pD on the authority of eight manuscripts, 
and inserts it before PKPpD on the authority of one manuscript and the 
Septuagint. More than forty manuscripts and nearly fifty editions read 
rpfcnpft, and almost all interpreters explain it as a plural.—In the last 
clause ^ has its usual meaning and not that of yea (Low.), which (Hn.), 
or so that (Kn.).—-Clericus, J. D. Michaelis, and Lee (Heb. Lex. s. v. nap) 
make Tm the subject of the last clause, “over all, glory shall be a de¬ 
fence,” which is wholly inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing. Instead 
of over Kocher reads above, i. e. superior to all former glory, a construction 
which is given in the Chaldee Paraphrase, IP (more than). Some 
regard this as the statement of a general fact, “ over everything glorious 
there is protection,” Le. men are accustomed to protect what they value 
highly (Yitr. Bos. Hengst. Ew.); but the great majority of writers under¬ 
stand it as a prophecy or promise.—nap is construed as a passive verb, it 
is or shall be covered, by the Septuagint (tfjts* -aatifaera/) Gesenius, Maurer, 
Knobel, But as this is a harsh construction, and as the Pual of PSP does 
not occur elsewhere, it is better, with Ewald, Umbreit, Hengstenberg, and 
the older writers, to explain it as a noun derived from and agreeing 
with the verb is or shall be understood, or as Hitzig and Hendewerk sup¬ 
pose, with the same verb in the first clause of the next verse, “ For over 
all the glory a covering and shelter there shall be.” The sense 'is not 
affected by this last construction, but such a change in the division of the 
text can be justified only by necessity. 

6. The promise of refuge and protection is repeated or continued under 
the figure of a shelter from heat and rain, natural emblems for distress 
and danger. And there shall be a shelter (properly a booth or covert of 
leaves and branches, to serve) for a shadow by day (as a protection) from 
heat, and for a covert and for a hiding-place from storm and from rain. 
—Instead of making the subject of the sentence (E. Y. De W. Hn. Um.), 

some regard it as the predicate referring to a subject understood. He, i.e. 
God, shall be a shelter, &c. (Ges. Bs.). It, the cloud or the protection, 
shall be a shelter, &c. (Low. Pig.),—That H3D means the tabernacle or 
temple, which it never does elsewhere, is a notion peculiar to Clericus.— 
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p^l is not a whirlwind (Vulg.) or a hail-storm (J. D. Mich.) but an inun¬ 
dation (Jim. Cler. J. H. Mich.) i. e. a flood of rain, a pouring, driving rain 
(Luther, Wetter, Gesenius, Ungewitter). 


CHAPTER V. 

This diapter contains a description of the prevalent iniquities of Judah, 
and of the judgments which, in consequence of these, had been or were to 
be inflicted on the people. The form of the prophecy is peculiar, consist¬ 
ing of a parable and a commentary on it. 

The prophet first delivers his whole message in a parabolic form, vers. 
1-7. He then explains and amplifies it at great length, vers. 8-80. 

The parable sets forth the peculiar privileges, obligations, guilt, and 
doom of Israel, under the figure of a highly favoured vineyard which, in¬ 
stead of good fruit, brings forth only wild grapes, and is therefore given up 
to desolation, vers. 1-6. The application is expressly made by the Pro¬ 
phet himself, ver. 7. 

In the remainder of the chapter, he enumerates the sins which w r ere 
included in the general expressions of ver. 7, and describes their punish¬ 
ment. In doing this, he first gives a catalogue of sins with then* appropriate 
punishments annexed, vers. 8-24. He then describes the means used to 
inflict them, and the final issue, vers. 25-80. 

The catalogue of sins and judgments comprehends two series of woes or 
denunciations. In the first, each sin is followed by its punishment, vers. 
8-17. In the second the sins follow one another in uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion, and the punishment is reserved until the close, vers. 18-24. 

In the former series, the first woe is uttered against avaricious and am¬ 
bitious grasping after lands and houses, to be punished by sterility and 
desolation, vers. 8-10. The second woe is uttered against* drunkenness, 
untimely mirth, and disregard of providential warnings, appropriately 
punished by captivity, hunger, thirst, and general mortality, vers. 11-14. 
To these two woes are added a general declaration of their purpose and 
effect, to humble man and exalt God, and a repeated threatening of general 
desolation as a punishment of both the sins just mentioned, vers. 15-17. 

The sins denounced in the second series of woes are presumptuous and 
incredulous defiance of God’s judgments, the deliberate confounding of 
moral distinctions, undue reliance upon human wisdom, and drunkenness 
considered as a vice of judges, and as causing the perversion of justice, 
vers. 18-28. To these he adds a general threatening of destruction as a 
necessary consequence of their forsaking God, ver. 24. 

In declaring the means used to effect this condign retribution, tho 
Prophet sets before us two distinct stages or degrees of punishment. Tho 
first, which is briefly and figuratively represented as a violent and destruc¬ 
tive stroke of God’s hand, is described as ineffectual, ver. 25. To com¬ 
plete the work, another is provided in the shape of an invading enemy, 
before whom, after a brief fluctuation, Israel disappears in total darkness! 
vers. 26-80, 

In its general design and subject, this prophecy resembles those which 
go before it; hut it differs remarkably from both in holding up to view ex¬ 
clusively the dark side of the picture, the guilt and dooroof the ungodly 
Jews, without the cheering contrast of purgation and deliverance to be ex¬ 
perienced from tho same events by tho true Israel, tho Church of'God, 
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tlh.6 vineyard being ascribed to both.—The Yulgate and Luther give to 
its usual sense of uucle, and Cocceius applies it to the Holy Spirit, which is 
altogether arbitrary. It seems to be joined with to vary the expression 
of the same idea, that of friend, the unusual terms being used not mystically 
but poetically. The Prophet must be understood as speaking of a human 
friend until he explains himself.—Umbreit makes govern the next 
phrase; on the projection ( Vorsprung ) of a fat place j but the latter is in that 
case too indefinite.—Clericus supposes an allusion to a horn of oil, Yitringa 
to the curved shape of the Holy Land; but most interpreters agree that 
horn is here used, as in various other languages, for the sharp peak of 
a mountain (e.g. Schreckhorn and Wetterhorn in Switzerland), or as in 
Arabic, for a detached hill. The preposition does not properly mean on 
but in, implying that the vineyard only occupied a part, and that this 
was not the summit, but the acclivity exposed to the sun, which is the 
best situation for a yineyard. (Apertos Bacchus amat colies. Yirg. Georg. 
2 , 112 .) 

2. Not only was the vineyard favourably situated, but assiduously tilled, 
protected from intrusion, and provided with everything that seemed to be 
needed to secure an abundant vintage. And he digged it up, and gathered 
out the stones thereof, and planted it with Sorek, mentioned elsewhere (Jer. 
ii. 21) as the choicest kind of vine, which either gave or owed its name to 
the valley of Sorek (Judges xvi. 4), and built a tower in the midst of it, 
partly for protection from men and beasts, and partly for the pleasure and 
convenience of the owner, and also a wine-vat, to receive the juice from the 
wine-press immediately above ; he hewed in it, i. e. in a rock (or hewed may 
be simply used for excavated in the ground, a common situation in hot 
countries for the lacus, reservoir or wine-vat), and he waited for it, i. e. he 
allowed it time, to male, produce, bear, bring forth, grapes, and it produced 
wild grapes. —Instead of he waited for it, Umbreit reads, he hoped, Lowth, 
Barnes, and Henderson, he expected, and the authorised version, he looked, 
in the old English sense. But the first translation, which is that of the 
Septuagint (s/mivs), is entitled to the preference, because it conveys the full 
sense of the Hebrew word without creating any difficulty in the subsequent 
application of the figure.—J. D. Miehaelis, Eichhorn, and Bosenm filler 
take W&G in the sense of aconite or nightshade, a plant which does not 
grow in Palestine. Most modern writers approve the version of Jerome, 
labrusca, the labrusca viiis of Pliny, and labrusca uva of Columella, an 
acrid and unwholesome grape, contrasted with the good grape by Sedulius 
(1, 29) precisely as the two are here contrasted by Isaiah : 

Labruscam placidis quid adhuc prasponitis nvis ? 

For he digged it up and gathered out the stones thereof, the Septuagint has 
he hedged it and walled it, both which senses may he reconciled with ety¬ 
mology, although rejected by the modern lexicographers. The question is 
of no exegetical importance, as the words in either case denote appropriate 
and necessary acts for the culture or protection of the vineyard. 

8. Having described the advantageous situation, soil, and culture of the 
vineyard, and its failure to produce good fruit, he submits the case to the 
decision of his hearers. And now, not merely in a temporal but a logical 
sense, ££ this being the case,” 0 inhabitant of Jerusalem and man of Judah, 
the singular form adding greatly to the individuality and life of the expres¬ 
sion, judge I pray you, pray decide or act as arbiters, between me and wy 
vineyard .—To suppose, with. Calvin and others, that the people are here 
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called upon directly to condemn themselves because their guilt was so appa¬ 
rent, is to mar the beauty of the parable by a premature application of its 
figures. They are rather called upon to judge between a stranger and his 
vineyard, simply as such, unaware that they are thereby passing judgment 
on themselves. The meaning and design of the appeal*are perfectly illus¬ 
trated by that which Christ makes (Mat. xxi. 40) in a parable analagous to 
this and founded on it. There as here the audience are called upon to judge 
in a case which they regard as foreign to their own, if not fictitious, and 
it is only after their decision that they are made to see its bearing on them¬ 
selves. So too in Nathan’s parable to David (2 Sam xii. 1), ifc was not till 
“ David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man,” le. the stranger of 
whom he undei stood the prophet to be speaking, that u Nathan said to 
David, Thou art the man.” A disregard of these analogies impairs both 
the moral force and the poetical unity and beauty of the apologue. The 
same thing may be said of the attempt made by the Chaldee Paraphrast, 
Cocceius, Vitringa, and most recently by Umbroit, to put a specific figurative 
sense on each part of the parable, the wall, the tower, the hedge, &c., 
which is not more reasonable here than it would be in explaining All sop’s 
fables. The parable, as a whole, corresponds to its subject as a whole, but 
all the particulars included in the one are not separately intended to denote 
particulars included in the other. A lion may be a striking emblem of a 
hero ; but it does not follow that the mane, claws, &c., of the beast must all 
be significant of something in the man. Nay, they cannot even be supposed 
to,be so, without sensibly detracting from the force and beauty of the image 
as a whole. & 

4y This veise shows that the parable is not yet complete, and that its 
application would bo premature. Having called upon the Jews to act as 
umpires, he now submits a specific question for their arbitration. What to 
do more (L e. what more is there to be done) to my vineyard and I have not 
(oi the English idiom, that I have not) done in it (not only to ox for but 
in it, with reference to the place as well as the object of the action) ? Why 
did I wait for it to hear grapes and it lore wild grapes? —Calvin and 
Gesenius supply was instead of is, in the first clause, what was there to do 
more, i. e . what more was there to be done, or was I bound to do ? But 
though grammatically exceptionable, does not agree so well with the con¬ 
nection between this verso and the next as a question and answer. Still 
less exact in the English Torsion (followed by Lowth, Barnes, and Hender¬ 
son), what more coidd have been done ? The question whether God had 
done all that he could for the Jews, when the Scriptures were still incom¬ 
plete^ and Christ had not yet come, however easy of solution, is a question 
here irrelevant, because it has relation, not to something in the text, but to 
something supplied by the interpreter, and that not only without necessity, 
but in violation of the context; for the next verse is not an answer to the 
question what God could have done, but what he shall or will do. The most 
simple, exact, and satisfactory translation of this first clause is that given by 
Cocceius (quid faciendum amplius vinai meac) and Ewald (was ist nock 
meinem Weinberge zu thun ?)—In the last clause Calvin understands^the 
owner of the vineyard to express surprise at his own unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions. Why did I expect it (i. e. how could I expect it) to hear grapes ? This 
construction not only raises a new difficulty in the application of the words 
to God, but is inconsistent with the context, the whole drift of which is to 
shew that the expectation was a reasonable orie. The interrogation really 
belongs to the second number only, the first being merely introductory, or 
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rather to the whole clause as a complex sentence. “ Why* ^ hen 1 
for it to hear grapes, did it bear wild grapes ?" As other ounpfes of the 
same construction, Knobel refers to chap. xn. 1, L, and to dob n. 10, 


5. He now proceeds to answer his own question, in a tone of pungent 
irony, almost amounting to a sarcasm. The reply which might natural y 
hare been looked for was a statement of ,somo new care, some neglected 
precaution, some untried mode of culture ; but instead of this he threatens 
to destroy the vineyard, as the only expedient remaining. The rhetorical 
effect of this sudden turn in the discourse is heightened by the very lorm 
of the last clause, in which the simple future, as the natural expression oi 
a purpose, is exchanged for the infinitive, denoting tlm bare action ■without 
specification of person, time, or numbeix Ami now (since you cannou tell) 
1 will let you know if you please (or let me tell you) what I am doing to my 
vineyard, i. e. according to the idiomatic use of the participle, what I cm 
about to do , suggesting the idea of a proximate futurity), remove its hedge 
ami it shall become a pasture (literally, a consuming, but with special ieie-^ 
renee to cattle), break down its trail, and it shall become a trampling-place 
{/. e. it shall be overrun and trampled down).'— Remove and break are not 
imperatives but infinitives, equivalent in meaning to I will remove and break, 
but more concise and rapid in expression. Coceeius and Vitrioga suppose 
an ellipsis of the finite verb after the infinitive, “ removing I will remove, 

*< breaking down I will break down.” This construction, in its.full foim, 
is extremely common ; but against the supposition of its ever being ellipti- 
cally used, there is this objection, that the repetition is designed to be 
emphatic, an effect which is entirely destroyed by the omission. Knobel 
supposes that the thorn hedge and stone wall, which are separately men¬ 
tioned elsewhere, are here put together to denote a more than ordinary 
care bestowed on the ideal vineyard. The more common opinion is that 
both were actually used in the same case with a view to different kinds of 
depredation.— Otpyp is a noun of place formed in the usual manner (Gosen* 
Heh. Gramm. § 83, 14) from the verb which occurs in chap. i. 12.— 
On the sense become (instead of be for) vide supra, ch. i. 14, 21, 22, 31. 

6. To the threatening of exposure he now acids that of desolation arising 
from neglect of culture, while the last clause contains a beautiful though 
almost imperceptible transition from the apologue to the reality. By adding 
to the other threats, which any human vine-dresser might have reasonably 
littered, one which only God could execute, the parable at one stroke is 
brought to a conclusion, and the mind prepared for the ensuing application. 
And I place it (render it) a desolation. It shall not be pruned and it shall 
not be dressed, and there shall come up thorns and briers. And I will lay 
my commands upon the clouds from raining rain upon it, i. e. that they 
rain no rain upon it. The addition of the noun rain is emphatic.and equi¬ 
valent to any ram at all .—The English version lay waste is perhaps too 
strong for the original expression, which rather signifies the letting it run 
to waste by mere exposure and neglect.—The older versions take in 
the sense of digging (Sept. Vulgate, Luther, Calvin), but the latest writers 
prefer that of dressing, arranging, putting in order.—Gesenius and Ewald 
follow Coceeius in referring to the vineyard as its subject; it shall come 
up thorns and briers, as the eye is said to run dozen water (Lam. hi. 48)* 
and a land to flow milk and honey (Exod. hi. 8). The construction, though 
undoubtedly good Hebrew*, is not so obvious as the old and common one* 
To command from or away from is to deter from any act by a command, 
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in other words to forbid or to command not to do the thing in question 
In this senso only can the proposition from be said to have a negative 

meaning. & 

7. Ths startling menace at the close of the sixth verse would naturally 
pioinpt the question, Who is this that assumes power over clouds and rain 
and what is the vineyard which he thus denounces ? To this tacit ques¬ 
tion wo have here the answer. As if he had said, do not wonder that the 
owner of the vineyard should thus speak, for the vineyard of Jehovah of 
Hosts is the Ilow-e of Israel, the church, considered as a whole, and the man 
of Judah is the plant of Ins pleasures, or his favourite plant. And he loaited 
for judgment, practical justice, as in ch. i. 17, and behold bloodshed, for 
righteousness and behold a cry, either outcry and disturbance, or more spe¬ 
cifically the cry of the oppressed, which last is more agreeable to usage, 
and at the same time more poetical and graphic.—The '? at the bemnnm<* 
has been variously rendered but (Luther, Gesen. Hendw. Umbr.), to wit 
(Hitzig), certainly (Calvin), &c. But the true connection of the verse with 
that before it not only admits hut requires the strict sense, for, because as 
given m the ancient versions, and retained by Cocceius, Ewald, and Knobel. 
-~J. D. Michaelis and all the later Germans follow Pagninus and Montanus 
m translating plantation. But the word is unambiguously used in that 
sense nowhere else, and it does not agree well with the singular term man . 
It is true that plant and man may be put for a collection of plants and 

men, but this should not affect the strict translation of the sentence._The 

paronomasia or. designed correspondence in the form and sound of the 
parallel expressions in the last clause has been copied by Augusti, Gese- 
nius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel. But as Hendewerk has well observed, 
such imitations can even approximate to the form of the original, only by 
departing more or less from the strict sense of particular expressions, a 
loss which can hardly be considered as made good by the mere assonance 
of such combinations as Gerechtigheit and Schlechtigkeit, Begluckunq and 
Bedruckung, Milde and Unbilde. J 

8. Here begins a detailed specification of the sins included in the general 
expressions of ver. 7. We have first two woes pronounced against as many 
sins, each followed by a threatening of appropriate punishment, and a 

• general threatening which applies to both, vers. 8-17. The first sin thus 
denounced is that of ambitious and avaricious grasping after property, not 
merely in opposition to the peculiar institutions of the law, but to the fun¬ 
damental principles of morals, connected as it always is with a neglect of 
charitable duties and a willingness to sacrifice the " good of others. The 
verse before us may be understood, however, as descriptive rather of the 
tendency and aim of this ambitious grasping, than of its actual effects. 
TYoe to the joiners of house with house , or those making house touch house, 
field to field they bring together , literally, cause them to approach, even to a 
failure (or defect) of place , L e. until there is no room left, and ye, by a 
sudden apostrophe addressing those of whom he had been speaking, are 
made (or left) to dwell by yourselves in the midst of the land, owning all 
from the centre to the circumference, or simply within its bounds, within 
it. The translation earth is equally agreeable to usage, and expresses still 
more strongly the extent of their desires; but land is more natural and 
preferred by. almost ail interpreters. Ewald regards 'in as a simple excla¬ 
mation (0 die Hans reihen an Haus!) But this translation is inadequate, 
as an expression of denunciation is required by the context. 

■ 9. The inordinate desire of lands and houses shall be punished with the 
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loss of thorn, vers. 9, 10. And first he threatens that the valuablehouses 
which they coveted, and gained by frand or violence, shall one > da> bl r 
empty, an event implying the death, captivity, or degradation oi tlitii 
owners. In my ears Jehovah of Hosts is saying, as if Ins voice v > 
ringing in the Prophet’s ears, of a truth (literally, if not, being part o an 
old formula of swearing, “may it be so and so if,” Ac. ; so that the ue 6 * 
live form conveys the strongest affirmation, surely, certainly) many homes 
shall become a desolation, great and good for want of an ^ 

Sepiuagint and Yulgate, followed by Luther, Calvin, and. J. 1). iuicliaelis, 
make in my ears the words of God himself, as if he had said, “ these things 
are in mv ears,” or “it (the cry, ver. 7) is in my ears, saith Jehovah ot 
Hosts.” "But most modern writers follow the Targum and Peshito m con¬ 
struing this clause according to the analogy of chap. xxii. 14 (“in my eais 
it was revealed by Jehovah of Hosts,” or “Jehovah of Hosts revealed hmi- 
self.”)—The common version, shall be desolate, does not convey the whole 
idea, which is that of becoming, being changed into ( vide supra, ver. 6), 
and is so rendered in most versions.—The sense usually given to D 2)0 is 
the specific one of fair or beautiful (Henderson, fine ; Barnes, splendid.) 
But Cocceius and Yitringa take it more correctly in the general sense ot 
good, including the ideas of profit and convenience, as well.as that ol 
elegance or beauty.—By most interpreters in the last clause is regarded 

as a synonyme or at most as an intensive form of “ wholly without 
inhabitant.” But the causative meaning, “ for the want of,” “ from the 
absence of,” p^ being properly a noun, affords a better sense here, as ex¬ 
plaining how or why the houses should be desolate, and may he justified 
■■ by the analogy of Jer. xix. 11 ; (J. D. Miehaclis, “because there will he 
no one to inhabit them. Clericus, Yitringa, and Hendework explain it 
to mean so that there shall not be, but without authority from usage, 
Henderson’s version of the foregoing words, the numerous houses, the large 
and fine ones, and that of Gesenius, from which it is derived, seem to lay 
too much stress upon the adjectives.—On the form if not, compare chap, 
xiv. 24 ; Bent. i. 85 ; Ps. cxxxi. 2. 

10. As the sin related both to lands and houses, so both are mentioned 
in denouncing punishment. The desolation ot the houses was in tact to 
arise from the unproductiveness of the lands. Ruinous failure of crops, 
and a near approach to absolute sterility are threatened as a condign pun- 
ishment of those who added field to field and house to house. The meaning 
of this verse depends not on the absolute value of the measures mentioned, 
but on their proportions. The last clause threatens that the seed sown, 
instead of being multiplied, should be reduced nine-tenths ; and a similar 
idea is no doubt expressed by the analogous terms of the preceding clause. 
For ten acres (literally yokes, like the Latin jugerum from juguni) of vine¬ 
yard shall make (produce) one bath, a liquid measure here put for a very 
small quantity of wine to be yielded by so large a quantity of land, and the 
seed of a homer, i. e. seed to the amount of a homer, or in our idiom,, a 
homer of seed , shall produce an ephah, a dry measure equal to the liquid 
hath, and constituting one-tenth of a homer, as we learn from Ezek. xlv, 
11-14. The English Version, followed by Lowth, translates ^ yea, while 
Clericus and Gesenius omit it altogether. But the particle is necessary, in 
its usual sense, to connect this verse with the prediction in ver. 0, of which 
it gives the ground or reason. 

11. The second woe is uttered against drunkenness and heartless dis¬ 
sipation, with its usual accompaniment of inattention to God’s providential 
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dealings, and is connected with captivity, hunger, thirst, general mortality, 
as its appropriate punishment, vers. 11-14. The description of the sin is 
contained in vers. 11, 12, and first that of drunkenness, considered not as 
an occasional excess, but as a daily business, diligently prosecuted with a 
devotion, such as would ensure success in any laudable or lawful occupation. 
Woe to those rising early in the morning to pursue strong drink (literally, 
strong drink they pursue), delaying in the twilight (until) wine inflames them . 
—That does not here mean the morning twilight, but as usual the 

dusk of evening (Prov. vii. 9), is plain from the preposition in prefixed. 
The idea of continuing till night (Vulg. Galv. Eng. Ys.) is rather implied 
than expressed. The allusion is not so much to the disgracefulness of 
drinking in the morning (Knobel, Henderson),as to their spending day and 
night in drinking, rising early and sitting up late. Before wine in the last 
clause the older writers supply and (Peshito, J. D. Michaelis), while 
(Calvin, Yitringa), or so that (Vulgate, Luther, Cocceius, Lowth, Bosen.) 
Gesenius avoids this by a paraphrase (“ sit late at night by wine in¬ 
flamed”), and Ewald treats the participles in both clauses as adverbial ex¬ 
pressions used to qualify the finite verb (“ they who early in the morning 
run after strong drink, late in the evening are inflamed by wine”). The 
precise construction of the Hebrew may be thus retained— <£ those who, 
rising early in the morning, pursue strong drink; those whom, delaying in 
the evening, wine inflames.” The same application of occurs in the 

parallel passage, Prov. xxiii. 29-32. Strong drink differs from wine only 
by including all intoxicating liquors, and is here used simply as a parallel 
expression.—The waste of time here censured is professed and gloried in by 
the convivial poets of heathen antiquity. Thus Horace says of himself, 

Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 

Nee partem solido demere de die, 

Spernit. 

The nocturnal part of the prophetic picture is still more exactly copied 
by Propertius, 

Sic nocfccm patera, sic ducam carmine, donee 
Injiciat radios in mea vina dies. 

Illustrative parallels from modern poetry are needless though abundant. 

12. This verse completes the picture begun in ver. 11, by adding riotous 
mirth to drunkenness. To express this idea, music is joined with wine as 
the source of their social enjoyment, but the last clause shews that it is not 
mere gaiety, nor even the excess of it, that is here intended to bo promi¬ 
nently set forth, but the folly and wickedness of merriment at certain times, 
and under certain circumstances, especially amidst impending judgments. 
The general idea of music is expressed by naming several instruments 
belonging to the three great classes of stringed, wind, and pulsatile. The 
precise form and use of each cannot be ascertained, and is of no importance 
to the meaning of the sentence. And the harp and the viol , the tabret (tam¬ 
bourine or small dram), and the pipe (or flute), and wine (compose) their 
feasts: and the work of Jehovah they ivill not look at (or regard), and the 
• operation of his hands they have not seen, and do not see.—The Targum 
supplies a preposition before the first nouns, and makes feasts the subject of 
the sentence: ££ With harp and viol, tabret and pipe, and wine, are their 
feasts.” The Septuagint and Peshito, ££ with harp, &c., they drink their 
wine.” The Yulgate supplies the preposition before feasts , and makes the 
other nouns the subject— ££ Harp and viol, &e., are in your feasts.” Gese- 
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mns gives tke same sense, but supposes to bo used adverbially as in 

Arabic. Cocceius, Ewalcl, Maurer, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Henderson, 
make it tbe nominative after tlie substantive verb understood. “ Harp and 
viol, tablet and pipe, and wine, are their feasts,” in these consist their 
social entertainments. Umbreit and Knob el separate the last two words 
from what precedes and read, ‘ ‘ there is harp and viol, tablet and pipe? and 
vine is their drink.” The general sense is not at all affected by these 
questions of construction. According to Ewald (Heb. Gr. § 879), with 
wkom Hitzig and Umbreit agree, frlYB^P is not a plural, but the form 
which derivatives take, even in the singular, before certain suffixes. 
The work of Jehovah here alluded to is not that of creation (Umbreit), nor 
the law (Aberbenel), nor the design and use of providential favours (Calvin), 
but his dealings with the people in the way of judgment. Compare chap, 
x. 12, xxii. 11, xxviii. 21; Hah. i. 5, iii. 2; Ps. lxiv. 9, and especially Ps. 
xxviii. 5, from which the expressions here used seem to be taken. 

18. Here again the sin is directly followed by its condign punishment, 
drunkenness, and disregard of providential warnings by captivity, hunger^ 
thirst, and general mortality, vers. 18, 14. But instead ol the language ol 
direct prediction (as in vers. 9, 10), the Prophet here employs that of de¬ 
scription. Therefore (for the reasons given in the two preceding versos) my 
people has gone into exile (or captivity) for want of knowledge (a wilful 
ignorance of God’s providential work and operation), and their glory (liter¬ 
ally Ms, referring to the singular noun people) are men of hunger ( /. c. 
famished), and their multitude dry (parched) with thirst . J. D. Micliaelis 
understands captivity as a figurative term for misery, as in Job xlii. 10; 
Ps. xiv. 7. But the context seems to require the literal interpretation.— 
Luther, Gesenius, and Hendewerk take as a future, which is not to be 
assumed without necessity. Most recent writers evade the difficulty by 
rendering it in the present tense. The only natural construction is the old 
one (Sept. Yulg. Calvin. Vifcr. Barnes), which gives the preterite its proper 
meaning, and either supposes the future to be here, as often elsewhere, 
spoken of as if already past (J. H. Michaelis), or understands the verso as 
referring to judgments which have been already suffered, not at one time 
merely, but on various occasions, as if he had said “ this is the true cause 
of the captivity, the hunger, and the thirst, to which Israel has so often been 
subjected.” The allusion cannot be to the deportation of the ten tribes, 
who arc never called God’s people.*—Because he hwiveth not , they know not, 
and I knew not , are phrases sometimes used where we say unaware* nr 
suddenly (e. g. Ps. xxxv. 8 ; Sol. Song vi. 12; Job ix. 5), Lullier so makr- 
stancls n]h“bpp here, in which he is followed by J. I). Mich. Bos. (Jen. 
Ewald, Hendcw. Blenders. Hitzig. Umbreit. But as this phrase is not so 
used elsewhere, and in Hosea iv. 6, means for leant of knowledge, as the 
cause of rum, this exact and ancient version is correctly retained by Louth, 
Be Weite, Maurer, and Knobcl. By HU? and WDl! some umLrshuid the 
same class of persons, viz, the rich and noble (Vitr. Gfcs. Ewald). Olhers 
suppose an antithesis between tbe nobility and the populace (Luther, Lowth, 
Umbreit). Either of these verbal explanations is consistent wit!i the import 
of the threatening as explained already*; but the most pro liable inter] avia¬ 
tion seems to be that of Kuobel, who supposes the multitude or nmss of ihe 
inhabitants, without. regard to rank, to be called the flower or glory of the 
country, as Goldsmith calls tbe peasantry “a nation’s pride,” For ’UP 
men,A- B. Michaelis and Lowth read dead, on the, authority of the 
Septuagint, Targurn, Peskito, and Luthor. Hitzig and Ewahl read TP or 
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HIP exhausted , after tlie analogy of Dent, xxxii. 24. But the common read¬ 
ing yields a perfectly good sense, not however that of nobles in hunger (Vitr. 
nohiles fame) but simply that of hungry men, or starvelings , as Henderson 
expresses it. 

14. As the effect of the preceding judgments, the Prophet now describes 
a general mortality, under the figure of the grave, as a ravenous monster, 
gaping to devour the thoughtless revellers. Hero, as in ver. 18, he seems 
to be speaking of events already past. Therefore (because famine and cap¬ 
tivity have thus prevailed) the grave has enlarged herself and opened her 
mouth without measure, and down goes her pomp and her noise and her 
crowd and he that rejoices in her .—It is equally correct, although not per¬ 
haps so natural, to regard as a correlative of |2' in ver. 18, both re¬ 
lating to the sins described in ver. 12, as the occasion of the strokes in 
question.—The noun ^ W is described by Gesenius from a verb which 
he supposes to have been synonymous with to be hollow. Hence the 
noun would mean an excavation and in particular a grave , which same sense 
is deduced by the older writers from to ash or crave (Prov. xxx. lo, lb; 
Hah. ii. 5). The sense of the term here corresponds almost exactly to the 
poetical use of grave in English, as denoting one great receptacle, to which 
the graves of individuals may be conceived as inlets. It is thus that we 
speak of a voice from the grave, without referring to the burial-place of any 
individual. The German lidlle (originally Ilohle , hollow) and the.old 
English Hell, corresponds almost exactly to the Hebrew word ; but the idea 
of a place of torment, which is included in their present meaning, is derived 
from the peculiar use of dor,: (the nearest Greek equivalent) in the book of 
Revelation, and belongs to the Hebrew word only by implication and in 
certain connections. It seems to be a needless violation of good taste^to 
introduce the Greek word Hades (Lowth), especially if treated as a feminine 
noun (Barnes). For additional'remarks upon the usage of the Hebrew 
word, see chap, xiv. 9.—As the same phrase hero used is applied by 
Habakkuk (ii. 5) to Nebuchadnezzar, “who enlarged his desire as the 
grave, and was like death, and could not be satisfied,)’ most of the modern 
writers take here in the same sense of appetite, either strictly (Ewald) 
or as a figure’for the craving maw of a devouring monster "(Gesenius). 
G-rotius takes 1^2)3 as a reflexive pronoun, for which there is no distinct 
form in Hebrew, and by the grave’s enlarging itself understands a poetical 
description of an extraordinary number ol dead bodies. The English 
Version, following tlio Vulgate,'connects “DJ with B|, which is forbidden by 
the accents and by the usage of the verb and preposition.—As the suffix in 
must refer to 7lNt?, the simplest construction is that, of Iditzig, who 
refers the other pronouns to the same antecedent, her pomp (i. e. tho 
grave’s), her crowd, her voise, so called because they were to have an endm 
her, as men doomed to die arc called men of death , 2 Sam. xix. 29. Cy b., 
R| ho understands the man exulting over her, laughing at the grave and 
Kcttitt" death at defiance (compare chap, xxviii. 15). This construction is 
approved by llendewerk, but rejected bv tlic other recent interpreters tor 
tho old one, which refers the pronouns to Jerusalem or Zion understood — 
Tho words rendered, pomp, crowd, and noise, are as variously explained as 
those in ver. 13 ; but all agree that they refer to tho voluptuous rcvollers 


described in ver. 12. . _ .. , , 

15. To tho description of the punishment the Prophet now adds that ot 
its design and ultimate effect, to wit, tho humiliation of man and tho cxalta- 
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tlon of God, vers. 15, 16. The former is here foretold in terms almost 
identical with those of chap. ii. 9. And man is brought low , and wamm 
cast down and the eyes of the lofty (or haughty) are cast Most of the 

older writers render all the verbs of this verse m the future, but J minis, 
Cocceius, and the modems in the present. The Yav conversive probably 
denotes nothing more than the dependence of the first two verbs on those 
of the preceding verse, as expressive of a subsequent and consequent event. 
If so, the sense, though not the form, of the original is well expressed by 
Luther, so that every man is humbled , &c. That the verse at least includes 
a reference to the future, is clear from the future form of .the thiid veil); 
and that this is not in contrast with the past time of the first clause, may 
be inferred from the resumption of the latter form in ver. 16. In a case so 
dubious, the present form may he preferred, as really including both the 
others, or at least consistent with them.—On the use of and see 
chap. ii. 9. Luther, who there supposes an antithesis between the terms, 
here translates them both by every man . The only difference between.the 
two interpretations, with respect to the import of the Prophet s declaration, 
is that in the one case he distinctly mentions two great classes as the sub¬ 
jects of humiliation, while in the other he confounds them all together. In 
either case the sense is that the pride of man shall he brought low. <( Let 
a man be ever so high, death will bring him low ; ever so mean, death will 
bring him lower.” (Matthew Henry). 

16. The same events which humble man exalt God, not by contrast 
merely, but by the positive exhibition of his attributes. And Jehovah of 
Hosts is exalted in judgment (in the exercise of justice), and the Mnghig, the 
Holy One, is sanctified (shewn to be a Holy God) in righteousness. —Most 
of the earlier and later writers follow the Vulgate in rendering b.KH 
simply the Holy God. But the accentuation seems to indicate a more 
emphatic sense. The English version follows Calvin, and roads God who is 
holy . Lowth follows Luther, God the Holy One. But as is itself a sig¬ 
nificant title, it seems best to regard the two epithets as summing up the 
natural and moral perfections of the Deity. So Vitringa (Dens iilo fortis, 
sanettts file) and Junius (Dens sanctus fortissinms).—Hitzig gives a 
reflexive meaning (sanctifies himself), which, although admissible, is need¬ 
less, and not favoured by the parallelism. —In judgment and in righteous¬ 
ness are used precisely in the same sense, chap. i. 27. With respect to the 
tense of the verbs, see the foregoing verse. 

17. Having paused, as it were, to shew the ultimate effect of those judg¬ 
ments, he now completes the description of the judgments themselves, by 
predicting the conversion of the lands possessed by the ungodly Jews into 
a vast pasture-ground, occupied only by the flocks of wandering shepherds 
from the neighbouring deserts. And lambs shall feed as (in) their pasture , 
and the wastes of the fat ones shall sojourners (temporary occupants ) devour. 
The explanation of this verse as a promise, that the lambs or righteous 
should succeed to the possession of the fat ones or wealthy sinners (Targ. 
Jar. Kim. Calv. Jun. Cocc. Vitr.) is scarcely consistent with the context, 
which contains ail unbroken series of threatenings. The modem infer- 
preters, who follow Aben Ezra in making this a threatening likewise, apply 
it either figuratively to the subjection of the Holy Land to Urn Gentiles 
(Gill), or the entrance of the poor on the possessions of tin*, rich (Hondo- 
werk), or literally to the desolation of the land itself (J. I>. Mich. Lowth, 
&c.).—Gesenius refers the last clause to tillage, and supposes it to mean 
that strangers shall reap the crops of the forsaken lands; hut the common 
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interpretation is more natural, which makes both clauses have respect to 
pasturage.—Most writers make £371 a synonym© of strangers; but 
Cocceius treats it as an adjective agreeing with 0^3, “ and strange lambs 
shall devour,” &c. Hitzig construes it still more strictly as a participle, 

“ and devour wandering the wastes,” &c. But the verb should then be 
taken in its usual sense of sojourning, residing for a time, in reference either 
to the shepherds or their sheep.—The Yulgate explains Lpnp rVQ^in to mean 
fat wastes, i.e. deserts become fertile (deserta in ubertatem versa); the 
French version, deserts where the flocks grew fat; Clericus, still more 
strangely, the flocks themselves which fed in the desert, and should there¬ 
fore be devoured by strangers, while the lambs were led as usual to pas¬ 
ture by their Babylonian captors. J. D. Michaelis takes nnin in the sense 
of ruins, here put for that which grows among them ; but the word no 
doubt means waste fields, as in Jer. xxv. 11, Ezek. xxv. 13. Hitzig sup¬ 
poses D^np to denote fat sheep or rams, as in the only other place where 
it occurs (Ps. Ixvi. 15); but most interpreters regard it as a figure for 
the rich and prosperous, like Ps. xxii. 30 (compare QTSp^p, Ps. 

Ixxviii. 31).—The phrase has been variously explained to mean as 

it was said to them (Targ,), junta, duotum mum, i. e. without restraint (J. H. 
Mich. Lowth), according to their order, i.e . their usual order (Yulg.), as 
they are driven (Aben Ezra, J. D. Mich.). But the modern interpreters 
take ^ here and Micah ii. 12 in the sense of pasture. —The conjectural 
emendation of the text by changing £3TI into £313 (Capelins, Bauer) or 
DH3 (Duroll, Becker, Lowth, Ewald), is of course superfluous. 

18. The series of woes is now resumed and continued without any inter¬ 
ruption, vers. 18-23. Even the description of the punishment, instead 
of being added directly to that of the sin, as in vers. 9 and 18, is postponed 
until the catalogue of sins is closed, and then subjoined in a general form, 
ver. 24. This verse contains the third woe, having reference to presump¬ 
tuous sinners who defy God's judgments. They are here represented not 
as drawn away by sin (James i. 14), but as laboriously drawing it to them 
by soliciting temptation, drawing it out by obstinate persistency in evil 
and contempt of divine threatenings. Woe to the drawers of iniquity (those 
drawing, those who draw it) with cords of vanity and sin (a parallel expres¬ 
sion to iniquity) as (or as with) a, cart-rope, i.e . a strong rope, implying 
difficulty and exertion.—The interpretation which supposes iniquity and sin 
to mean calamity and punishment (Menochius, Gesenilis, Ewald, Ilendewerk, 
Henderson), although it seems to make the sentence clearer, impairs its 
strength, and takes the words in an unusual and doubtful sense. Knobel 
objects that men cannot be said to draw sin with cords of sin. ^ But even 
this figure is perfectly consistent both with reason and experience. Or 
vanity may be taken in the sense of falsehood or sophistical reasoning by 
which men persuade themselves to sin (Calv. Yitr. Cler.). The Targum, 
followed by Jarohi, supposes an antithesis between the beginnings of sin 
and its later stages, slight cords and cart-ropes. But this confounds the 
sin itself with the instrument l»y which they draw it ; and the same objec¬ 
tion lies against the Syriac and Yulgate versions, which make drawing out, 
or protracting, the primary idea, and also against Houbigant.s and Lowth s 
interpretation, which supposes an allusion to the process of rope-making. 
Luther’s idea, that the verse relates to combination among wicked men, 
“ who bind themselves together” to do mischief, is at variance with the 
usage of the Hebrew verb.—The true interpretation of the verse, winch 
supposes the act described to be that of laboriously drawing sin to one s 
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self, perhaps with the accessory idea of drawing it out by perseyemnce, ^s 
substantially given by Ivinichi, Yitringa, J. D. Michaclis, Hjtzig, Maurer, 
and Umbreit.—The various readings, JTOJD for fTDP (Lib. Soncim, 14 
MSB.), ^nnDfor %nn (X MS., Sept. Aq. Sym. Theocl), and iw for »W 
(Olshausen, Observ. Grit., p. 8, Henderson ad loc.), are all unneeessaty, 
and inferior to the common test. > , 

19. The degree of their presumption and depravity is now evinced by 
a citation of their language with respect to God’s threatened judgments, 
an ironical expression of impatience to behold them, and an implied refusal 
to believe without experience. The sentence is continued from the verse 
preceding, and further describes the sinners there denounced, as the, ones 
saying (those who say), let him speed , let him hasten his work (his providen¬ 
tial work, as in ver. 12), that we may see , and let the counsel (presidential 
plan or purpose) of the Holy One of Israel (which, in the mouth ot tin so 
blasphemers, seems to be a taunting irony) draw nigh and come , and if/; 
will know (i. e, according to the Hebrew idiom and the parallel expression) 
that we may know what it is, or that it is a real purpose, and ^ that lie is 
able to accomplish it. Compare Jer. xvii. 15 ; Amos v. IS, vi. 13 ^ Ism 
xxx. 10, 11, xxviii. 15 ; 2 Peter iii. 4.—The intransitive construct km ol 
the first clause, “ let him speed, let his work make haste ” (Hilxig, ihvahl, 
Umbreit), may be justified by usage, and makes the clauses more exact Jy 
parallel; but the other is preferred, by almost all interpreters, ancient ami. 
modern.—Henderson explains this verse as “the only construction which 
could be put upon the conduct of the wicked Jews; ” but the re Arc nee 
seems to be to actual expression of the wish in words, and not hi action 
merely.—For the form n&OHp. see Gescnius, Hob. Gr. § 48, 8. 

20. The fourth woe is against those who subvert moral distinctions and 
confound good and evil, an idea expressed first in literal terms and then 
by two obvious and intelligible figures. Woe unto the (pemmis) say mg 
(those who say) to evil good and to good evil , (who address them by lie. ::«■ 
titles or call them so), putting darkness for light and light jor dark mss, 
putting hitter for sweet and sweet for hitter. These arc hero combined, no! 
merely as natural opposites, hut also as common figures for truth ami 
falsehood, right and wrong. See chap. ii. 5; Prov. ii. 13; Ecedes, ii. Hi; 
James iii. 11. A kindred figure is employed by Juvenal (qni nigrum in 
Candida vertunt, Sat. iii. 8). Gesenius and Ilitzig apply this verse par¬ 
ticularly to unrighteous judges, who are mentioned in ver. 28; but a more 
general sense is here required by the context. 

21. Here, as in the foregoing verse, one sin follows another without 
any intervening description of punishment. This arrangement may imply 
a very intimate connection between the sins thus brought into juxlaposk 
tion. As presumptuous sin, such as vers. 18, 19 desciibo, implies a p. r- 
version of the moral sense, such as ver. 20 describes, so the laller ma\ be 
said to presuppose an undue reliance upon human reason, which i.. < ho- 
where contrasted with the fear of God (Prov. iii. 7), and is indeed imam- 
patiblc with it. Woe unto the wise in their eyes (i.e. their own eyes, which 
cannot he otherwise expressed in the Hebrew) and before (heir mm fun's 
(in their own sight or estimation) prudent , intelligent, a symmynm of aim. 
The sin reproved, as Calvin well observes, is not mere frivolous seif- 
conceit, but that, delusive estimate of human wisdom (faliax sapientia; 
spectrum) which may coexist with modesty of manners and a, high degree 
of real intellectual merit, but which must be abjured, not only on account 
of its effects, Put also as involving the worst form of pride. 



22. Tlie sixth woe, like the second, is directed against drunkards, hut 

with special reference to. drunken judges, vers. 22, 28. The tone of this 
veise is sarcastic, from its using terms which commonly express' not only 
stiength but courage and heroic spirit, in application to exploits of drunk¬ 
enness. There may indeed, be a particular allusion to a species of fool¬ 
hardiness and brutal ambition not uncommon in our own times, leading 
men to. shew the vigour of their frames by mad excess, and to seek emi¬ 
nence in. this way no less eagerly than superior spirits seek true glory* 
Of .such it may indeed be said, their god is their belly and they glory m 
then shame. Woe io the mighty men or heroes , (who arc heroes only) to 
drink ivme, and men of strength to mingle strong drink , i. e. according to 
t . usual interpretation, to mix wine with spices, thereby making it more 
stimulating and exciting, a practice spoken of by Pliny and other ancient 
writers. (See also Sol. Song viii. 2.) Hitzig (with whom Hendewerk 
agrees on this point) denies that this was an oriental usage, and under¬ 
stands the Prophet as referring to the mixture of wane with water. But 
see Gesenlus s Ibesaurus, p. 808. In either case the mixing is here 
mentioned only as a.customary act in the offering or drinking of liquors, 
just as Quaking tea might be mentioned as a common act of modern hospi¬ 
tality, whatever part of the preparatory process the phrase may pronerly 
denote. 17 x 1 J 

23. The absence of the interjection shews that ibis is a continuation 
of the woe begun in the preceding verse, and thus explains the Prophet’s 
recurrence to a sin which he had denounced already (vers. 11, 12) as pro- 
duel ne of general ineonsicleration, but ■which he now describes as leading 
to injustice, and therefore as a vice peculiarly disgraceful in a magistrate. 
Xlie effect here ascribed to drunkenness is not merely that of incapacitating 
judges for the discharge of their official functions, but that of tempting 
them. to make a trade of justice, with a view to the indulgence of this 
appetite. Justifying (i.e. acquitting, clearing, a forensic term) the guilty 
(not simply the wicked in a general sense, but the wrong-doer in a judicial 
sense) for the sake (literally as the result} of a bvile, and the righteousness of 
the righteous (%. e. the light of the innocent or injured party, or his charac¬ 
ter as such they will take from him (i. e. they do and will do so still). The 
transition from the plural to the singular in this clause, and from the par¬ 
ticiple to the future, are familiar idioms of Hebrew syntax. The pronoun 
at the end may be understood either collectively or distributive!?, from each 
of them . (Bee Ges. Hob. Gr. § 148, 4.) 

24. To the scries of sins enumerated in the six preceding verses there is 
norr added a general description of their punishment. In the first clause, 
the Prophet represents the divine visitation, with its sudden, rapid, irre¬ 
sistible effect, by the familiar figure of chaff and dry grass sinking in the 
flames. In the second clause he passes from simile to metaphor, and 
speaks of the people as a tree whose root is rotten and its growth above 
ground pulverised. In the third, ho drops both figures, and in literal ex¬ 
pressions summarily states the cause of their destruction. Therefore (be¬ 
cause of the abounding of these sins) as a tongue of fire (/. e. a flame, so 
called from its shape and motion, Acts ii. 3; 1 Kings xviii. 38) devours 
chaf (or stubble), and as tgmtcd grass falls aivay, their Q'oot . shall he as 
rottenness, and their blossom as fine dust shall go up (i. e. be taken up and 
scattered by the wind). For they have refected the laio of Jehovah of Hosts, 
and the word (the revealed will) of the Holy One of Israel they have treated 
with contempt .—Montanus explains ffifPTC as a transitive verb (glumaro, 
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debilitat), and the English Version (followed by Lowth and Augnsti) goes 
still further by giving it the sense of consuming , which it_nevei .has. < 

vin, followed by Vitringa, makes it passive, and renders n?n?. s a » • 
five (a flamma dissolvitur). Gcsenius, in his version, gives the nib its 
usual intransitive or neuter sense, but supplies a proposition beioie 
noun, or takes it as a noun of place (in der Elamnie znsamnacnsinkt). in 
his Lexicon, however, he adopts the construction first proposed by Ooccei ,, 
which supposes the two words to be in regimen, and to mean literally 
grass of flame, i.c. flaming or ignited grass.—J. I>. Miehaehs endeavouis 
to identity the figures of the first and second clause by reading ashes msteac 
of rottenness; but such transitions are loo common to excite surprise.—ino 
Septuagint renders rn§ a>6o;, the Vulgate yermen, and otheis various 3 
bud, blossom, flower, &c. It seems to be intended to express whatever 
could here be put in antithesis to root, as in the proverbial phrase root and, 
branch, denoting the whole tree, above ground and below.—lor the true 
sense of the last -verb in this verse, see chap. i. 4. Its use in this connec¬ 
tion is a strong proof that it cannot mean provoke , although the Seventy so 
translate it even here.—The collocation oi the subject and the object in 
the first clause is unusual. See ILvald’s Hcb. Or. § 555. . For the syntax 
of the infinitive and future in the same clause, see Gusein § 129, Lem. 2. 

25. Having declared in the foregoing verse -what should be, he recalls to 
mind what has already been. As if he had said, God will visit you for 
these things ; nay, he has done so already, but without reclaiming you or 
satisfying his own justice, for 'which purpose further strokes are still re¬ 
quired. The previous inflictions here referred to are described as a stroke 
from Jehovah’s outstretched hand, so violent as to shake the mountains, 
and so destructive as to fill the streets with corpses.— Therefore (referring 
to the last clause of ver. 24) the anger of Jehovah has burned against his 
people (literally in them , i. e. in the very midst of them as a consuming fire), 
and he stretched forth his hand against them (literally him, referring to the 
singular noun people), and smote them , and the 'mountains trembled, and their 
carcass (put collectively for corpses) teas like sweeping (refuse, filth) in the 
midst of the streets . In all this (i.e. even after all this, or notwithstanding 
all this) his angef has not turned back (abandoned its object, or regarded it 
as already gained), and still his hand is stretched out (to inflict new judg¬ 
ments).—The future form given to the verb by Clericus is altogether arbi¬ 
trary. Most of the later writers follow 7 Luther in translating them as 
presents. But if this verse is not descriptive of the past, as distinguished 
from the present and the future, the Hebrew language is incapable of 
making any such distinction. This natural meaning of the language (which 
no modern version except EwahTs fully expresses) is confirmed by the last 
clause, winch evidently introduces something posterior to what is hero 
described. It is not necessary to suppose, although it is most probable, 
that what is here described had actually taken place before the Prophet 
wrote. In this, as in some other cases, he may ho supposed to take his 
stand between a nearer and a more remote futurity, the former being then 
of course described as past.—The trembling of the mountains is referred 
by Hendewerk to the earthquake mentioned Amos i. 1, Zoch. xiv, 5. 
Jarchi explains it of the fall of kings and princes. Junius makes the Pro¬ 
phet say that if such strokes had fallen upon mountains they would have 
trembled. —J. I). Micliaelis supposes what is said of the dead bodies to ho 
applicable only to a pestilence. It is most probable, however, that these 
strong expressions were intended simply to convey the idea of violent coin- 
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motion and a general mortality. There is no need of referring what is 
said exclusively of evils suffered in the days of Joash ancl Amaziah (Junius) 
or in those of Aliaz (Vitringa), since the Prophet evidently means to say 
that all preceding judgments had been insufficient and that more were still 
required.—The 'act expressed hy is not so much that of turning away 
as that of turning hack or ceasing to pursue. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. 
ix. 4, 18). Saaclias and Karachi derive nniDS from HDD to cut or tear, in 
which they are followed by Calvin (mutilum), Junius (succisum), and the 
English version (torn). But all the ancient versions and most modern 
ones make 3 a preposition, and the best lexicographers derive the noun 
from HID to sweep .—In the midst of the streets may be taken strictly to de¬ 
note in the middle (Calvin: in medio viarum), or more indefinitely in, 
within. Vide supra, ver. 8. 

26. The former stroke having been insufficient, a more effectual one is 
now impending, in predicting which the prophet does not confine himself 
to figurative language, but presents the approaching judgment in its proper 
form, as the invasion ancl ultimate subjection of the country by a formidable 
enemy, vers. 26-80. In this verse he describes the approach of these 
invaders as invited by Jehovah, to express which idea he employs two 
figures not uncommon in prophecy, that of a signal-pole or flag, ancl that 
of a hiss or whistle, in obedience to which the last clause represents the 
enemy as rapidly advancing. And he raises a signal to the nations from 
afar i and hisses (or whistles) for him from the ends of the earthy and behold 
in haste, swift he shall come.— Here as in ver. 25, the older writers under¬ 
stand the verbs as futures, but the later ones as presents. The verbs in 
the last clause have Yav prefixed, but its conversive power commonly de¬ 
pends upon a future verb preceding, which is wanting here. These verbs 
appear to form a link between the past timffiof ver. 25 and the unambiguous 
future at the end of tins. First, he smote them, but without effect. Then, 
he raises a signal and whistles. Lastly, the enemy thus summoned will 
come swiftly.—The singular suffix in has been variously explained as re¬ 
ferring to the king whose subjects had been previously mentioned (Targ. 
Jon.),°or to the army as a whole, which had been just described as Gen¬ 
tiles, heathen (Knob. Hitzig), or to the ruling power under whose banners 
the other nations fought (Yitr. Hendewerk), or simply to one of the nations 
previously mentioned (Gcson. Unibr.)—The nation meant has been also 
variously explained to be the Romans (Theodoret: rovg' P^ac/Jovg ore rovrenv 
jjvtZ s), the Babylonians (Olericus), and tbe Assyrians (Gcsen. Ewald, &c.). 
feut this very disagreement, or rather the indefinite expressions which occa¬ 
sion it, shew that the terms of the description were designed to be more 
comprehensive. The essential idea is that the previous lighter judgments 
should be followed by another more severe and efficacious, by invasion and 
subjection. The terms are most emphatically applicable to the Romans.— 
The hissing or whistling, Hitzig supposes to have reference to some mode 
of alluring birds (Hos. xi. 11; Zech. x. 8); but the common and more 
probable opinion is that it alludes to the ancient mode of swarming bees, 
described at length by Cyril. (Bee his words as given hy Boehart, Hieroz. 
p. 506).—In the last clause a substantive meaning haste, and an adjective 
meaning light, are both used adverbially in the sense of swiftly. 

27. The enemy, whose approach was just foretold, is now described as 
not only prompt and rapid, but complete in Mis equipments, firm and 
vigorous, ever wakeful, impeded neither by the accidents of the way nor by 
defective preparation. There is no one faint (or exhausted) and there is no 
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one siumMing (or fatiliemlg) among them (literally in him). Be (the 
enemy, considered as an individual) sleeps not, and he slumbers not, and 
the girdle of Ids loins is not opened (or loosed), and the latchet> (string or 
band of his shoes (or sandals') is not 'broken. —The, English. "V ei sion follows 
Calvin in translating all the verbs as futures. The Vulgate supplies the 
present in the first clause, and makes the others future. But as the whole is 
evidently onejdescription, the translation should be uniform ; and as the pre¬ 
terite and future forms are intermingled, both seem to be here used for the 
present, which is given by Luther and most of the late writers.—The last 
clause is understood by Henderson and others as denoting that they do not 
disarm or undress themselves for sleep. But as the last verb ahvay de¬ 
notes violent separation, it is most probable that this whole clause relates 
to accidental interruptions of the march. The question raised by Hende- 
werk and Henderson as to the kind of girdle here referred to, is of no exe- 
getical importance, as it is only joined with shoes to represent the dress in 
general.— In him may be either put collectively for in them, or as J. D. 
Michaelis supposes, may refer to the army: ; and Hondowerk accordingly 
has it slumbers not, &c.—The distinction made by some between and 
(Coccoius : non dormitat, multo minus dorrnit) is unnecessary here, 
where the verbs seem to be used as mere poetical equivalents. 

28. The description is continued, but with special reference to their wea¬ 
pons and their means of conveyance. For the former, bows and arrows are 
here put; and for the latter, horses and chariots (see ch. ii. 7). Whose 
arrows are sharpened and all his bows lent (literally trod upon) ; the hoofs of 
Ms horses like flint (or adamant) are reckoned, and his wheels like a whirl¬ 
wind, in rapidity and violence of motion.—Gesenins, Henderson, and others, 
omit the relative at the beginning, and Junius renders it as a conjunction 
(quia). But it serves to make the connection with the verse preceding 
much more close and sensible.—As OWkf, like the Latin acutae, is a par¬ 
ticiple, the common version (sharp) does not fully express its meaning. 
Indeed, from what is said of the bow r s immediately afterwards, the pro¬ 
minent idea would seem to be not that the arrows were sharp, but that they 
were already sharpened , implying present readiness for use.—The hows be¬ 
ing trod upon has reference to the ancient mode of stringing, or rather of 
shooting, the bow being large, and made of metal or hard "wood. Arrian says 
expressly, in describing the use of the bow by the Indian infantry il placing 
it on the ground, and stepping on it with the left foot, so they shoot (curojg 
hird^zmuei), drawing the string back to a great distance. 55 (See the original 
passage in Henderson.)—The passive verb toOTJ cannot be accurately ren¬ 
dered, they resemble (Gfesen. Hitzig), nor even they are to he counted (Augustl, 
De Wette), but means they are counted (Cocceius, Ewakl), the preterite form 
implying that they had been tried and proved so.—The future form given 
to this whole verse by Calvin and Junius, and to the last clause by Lowth 
and Barnes, greatly impairs its unity and force as a description. 

29. By a sudden transition, the enemy are here represented as lions, roar¬ 
ing, growling, seizing their pray, and carrying it off without resistance ; a 
lively picture, especially to an oriental reader, of the boldness, fierceness, 
quickness, and success of the attack here threatened. Be has a roar like 
the lioness, and he shall roar like the young lions , and shall growl, and seize 
the prey, and secure it, none delivering (/. e. and none can rescue it).—Coc¬ 
ceius, Yitringa, and the modem writers, use the present tense, as in the 
foregoing verses, to preserve the unity of the description. But there the 
preterite and future forms are mingled, whereas here the future is alone used, 
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unless the textual reading be retained, and even then the Vciv may be 
regarded as convorsive. Besides, this seems to be the turning-point between 
description and prediction. Having told what the enemy is, he now tells 
what he will do. It seems best, therefore, to adopt the future form used 
by the ancient versions, by Calvin, and by Luther, who is fond of the pre¬ 
sent, and employs it in the two foregoing verses.—Most of the modem 
writers follow Bochart in explaining K'O’? to denote the lioness, which is the 
more natural in this case from the mention of the young lions immediately 
afterwards. The image, as Henderson suggests, may be that of a lioness 
attended by her whelps, or rather by her young ones which are old enough 

to roar and seek their prey (see Ezek. xix. 2, 8, and Gesenius, s. v.)._The 

meaning of is not “ho shall embrace” (Vulgate amploxabitur), nor “he 
shall gather spoil” (Calvin spolia corradet), nor “ ho shall let it go” in sport 
before devouring it (Luzatto); but lie shall carry it off safe, place it in 
safety, or secure it (Ewald : tobt und nimmt den Baub und sichert ihn ohne 
Better). 

80. The roaring of the lion suggests the roaring of the sea, and thus a 
beautiful transition is effected from the one figure to the other, in describing 
the catastrophe of all these judgments. Israel is threatened by a sea* 
and looking landward, sees it growing dark there, until, after a brieffluctua¬ 
tion, the darkness becomes total. And he (the enemy) shall roar against 
him (Israel) in that day like the roaring of a sea. Ancl he shall look to the 
land, and behold darkness / Anguish and light ! It is dark in the clouds 
thereof (i. e. of the^land, the skies above it).—The Vulgate, Peshito, and a 
great majority of modern writers, disregard the Masoretie accents, and con¬ 
nect with *)¥, and ^ with T4V- Knobel appears to be the first who 
observed that this arrangement involves the necessity of vowel-changes also 
as we must then read for and UK) for ‘T)KJ. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, either read darkness of anguish (Vulgate, Hitzig, Knobel) or 
darkness and anguish (Eng. Vs.), or darkness, anguish (Hendewerk). Vit- 
ringa still construes ^ separately, “ as for the light,” but the others con¬ 
nect it with WP directly, “ and the light is dark,” &c. The only objection 
to the Masoretie interpretation (which, although retained by Cocceius, Bo- 
senmuller, Gesenius, and Maurer, is not the common one, as Hitzig repre¬ 
sents), is the alleged incongruity of making light and anguish alternate, 
instead of light and darkness, a rhetorical nicety unworthy of attention 
where there is at best but a choice of difficulties. Henderson says, indeed, 
that it is “ quite at variance with the spirit of the text, which requires a state 
of profound darkness, without any relieving glimpses of light.” But it is 
just as easy to affirm that “the spirit of the text” requires the other con¬ 
struction, which is, moreover, recommended by its antiquity, traditional 
authority, simplicity, poetical beauty, and descriptive truth.—On the autho¬ 
rity of the Aldine ancl Complutensian text of the Septuagint, Lowth supposes 
an omission in the Hebrew, which he thus supplies, “and these shall look 
to the heaven upward and down to the earth.” But, as Barnes has well 
observed, “there is no need of supposing the expression defective. The 
Prophet speaks of the vast multitude that was coming up, as a sea. On 
that side there was no safety. It was natural to speak of the other direction 
as the land or shore, and to say that the people would look there for safety. 
But, says he, there would be no safety there; all would be darkness.” Hitzig 
supplies the supposed effect by putting in antithesis to fDK, ‘one looks 
to the earth, and behold the darkness of distress, and to the light (i. e. the 
sun or sky) &cfi But the introduction of the preposition is entirely arbitrary 
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and extremely forced.—Kimehi and Junius explained TCW to mean its nuns, 
derivin'* it from W to destroy (Hos. x. 2). Clericus, following an Arabic 
analogy, translates it in conclavibus, which seems absurd lhe common 
derivation is from tpf to distill (Dent. xxxn. 2; xxxm. 28), according to 
which it means the clouds, either strictly, or as a description of the heavens 
o-enerallv. Lowth, and several of the later Germans, give the particle a 
causal sense, through or hij reason of its clouds ; but the proper local sense 
of in its clouds or skies is retained by Gesemus, Lvvald, and all the early 
writers The second verb is taken indefinitely by all the modern Germans 
except Ewald, who translates It he looks , but, as if by way of compensation, 
mves an indefinite meaning to the suffix in ^ which he renders over or 
upon one (liber einem). The use of the present tense, m rendering the test 
clause by Coeceius and the later Germans, is hardly consistent with the 
phrase in that day , and destroys the fine antithesis between the future C3n« 
and the preterite describing the expected obscuration as already past. 
—Clericus appears to be alone in referring D3J to the enemy (solo adspeefca 
terram Israeliticam terrebit!). The sense of the last clause, according fo 
the Masoretic interpretation, is well expressed by Gesenins, “ (bald) Angst, 
(bald) Licht,” and more paraphrastically by an old French version, <£ il re- 
ganlera vers la terre, niais voici il y aura des tenebres, il y aura affliction 
(ivec la lumiere, il y aura des tenebres au ciel audossus d eilc. 


OHAPIEB YI. 

This chapter contains a vision and prophecy of awful import. At an 
early period of his ministry, the Prophet sees the Lord enthroned in the 
temple and adored by the* Seraphim, at whoso voice the house is shaken, 
and the Prophet, smitten with a sense of his own corruption and unworthi- 
ness to speak for God or praise him, is relieved by the application of fire 
from the altar to his lips, and an assurance of forgiveness, after which, in 
answer to the voice of God inquiring for a messenger, he offers himself and 
is accepted, but with an assurance that his labours will tend only to aggra¬ 
vate the guilt and condemnation of the people who are threatened with 
judicial, blindness, and, as its necessary consequence, removal from the 
desolated country ; and the prophecy closes with a promise and a threaten¬ 
ing both in one, to wit, that the remnant which survives the threatened 
judgments shall experience a repetition of the stroke, hut that a remnant 
after all shall continue to exist and to experience God’s mercy. 

The chapter naturally falls into two parts, the vision, vers. 1-8, and the 
message or prediction, vers. 9-18. The precise relation between these two 
parts has been a subject of dispute. The question is, whether the vision 
is an introduction to the message, or the message an appendage to the 
vision. Those who take the former view suppose that in order to prepare 
the Prophet for a discouraging and painful revelation, he was favoured wild 
a new view of the divine majesty and of his own unworthiness, relieved by 
an assurance of forgiveness, and encouraged by a special designation to the 
self-denying work which was before him. Those who assume the oilier 
ground proceed upon the supposition, that the chapter contains an account 
of the Prophet’s original induction into office, and that the message at the 
close was added to prepare him for its disappointments, or perhaps to tiy 
his faith. 

Either of these two views may be maintained without absurdity t and' 
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without materially affecting the details of the interpretation. The second 
is not only held by Jewish waiters, but by the majority of Christian inter¬ 
preters in modern times. The objection to it, founded on the place which 
the chapter holds in the collection, is met by some with the assertion, that 
the prophecies are placed without regard to chronological order. But as 
this is a gratuitous assumption, and as the order is at' least prima facie 
evidence of date, some of the latest waiters (Ewaid for example) hold that 
the date of the composition was long posterior to that of the event, and 
one writer (Hitzig) goes so far as to assume, that this is the latest of 
Isaiah’s writings, and was intended to exhibit, in the form of an esc post facto 
prophecy, the actual result of his official experience. This extravagant 
hypothesis needs no refutation, and neither that of Ewaid, nor the common 
one, which makes this the first of Isaiah’s writings, should be assumed 
without necessity, that is, without something in the chapter itself for¬ 
bidding us to refer it to any other date than the beginning of Isaiah’s 
ministry. But the chapter contains nothing which would not have been 
appropriate at any period of that ministry, and some of its expressions 
seein to favour, if they do not require, the hypothesis of previous experi¬ 
ence in the office. The idea of so solemn an inauguration is affecting and 
impressive, but seems hardly sufficient to outweigh the presumption arising 
from the order of the prophecies in favour of the other supposition, which 
requires no facts to be assumed without authority, and although loss strik¬ 
ing, is at least as safe. 

1. In the year that Icing Uzziah died (T>.C. 758j), I saw the Lord silting 
on a throne high and lifted up, and his skirts (the train of his royal robe) 
filling the palace, or taking the last w T ord in its more specific sense, the 
temple, so called as being the palace of the great King. “ No man hath 
seen God at any time” (John i. 18), and God himself hath said, “ There 
shall no man see me and live” (Exod. xxxiv. 20). Yet we read not only that 
“the pure in heart shall see God ” (Mat. v. 8), but that Jacob said, “ I 
have seen God face to face ” (Gen. xxxii. 80).’ It is therefore plain that 
the phrase “to see God ” is employed in different senses, and that al¬ 
though his essence is and must be invisible, he may be seen in the 
manifestation of his glory or in human form. The first of these senses is 
given here by the Targum and Grotius, the last by Clericus, with more 
probability, as the act of sitting on a throne implies a human form, and 
Ezekiel likewise in prophetic vision saw T , “ upon the likeness of a throne, 
an appearance as the likeness of a man above upon it ” (Ezek. i. 26). It has 
been a general opinion in all ages of the Church, that in every such mani¬ 
festation it was God the Son who thus revealed himself. In John xii. 41, 

is said to have been Christ’s glory that Isaiah saw’ and spoke of, while 
Paul cites vers. 9 and 10 (Acts xxviii. 25, 26) as the language of the Holy 
Ghost. It seems needless to inquire whether the Prophet saw this sight 
with his bodily eyes, or in a dream, or in an ecstasy, since the effect upon 
his own mind must have been the same in either case. It is also a ques¬ 
tion of no moment whether he beheld the throne erected in the holy place, 
or *in the Holy of Holies, or in heaven, or as Jarehi imagines, reaching 
from earth to heaven. The scene of the vision is evidently taken from 
the temple at Jerusalem, but not confined to its exact dimensions and 
arrangements. It has been disputed whether what is here recorded took 
place before or after the death of Uzziah. Those who regard this as the 
first of Isaiah’s prophecies are forced to assume that it belongs to the 
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reign of Uzziali. It is also urged in favour of this opinion, that the time 
after his death would have been described as the first year of Jotham. Ilio 
design, however, may have been to fix, not the reign in which lie saw the 
vision, but the nearest remarkable event. _ Besides, the first year of Juiluim 
would have been ambiguous, because his reign is reckoned from two diiierenfc 
.epochs, the natural death of his father, and his civil death, 'when smitten wTh 
the leprosy, after which he resided in a separate house, and the government 
was administered by Jotham as prince-regent, who was therefore virtually 
king before he w r as such formally, and is accordingly described, in the very 
same context as having reigned sixteen and twenty years (2 Kings xv. oO, 
83). If does not follow, however, that by Uzziali’s death the Prophet here 
intends his leprosy, as the Tar gum and some of the rabbins suppose, but 
merely that the mention of Uzziali is no proof that the vision was seen 
before he died.™ Abarbcncl and Bosenrn filler refer the epithets high and 
lofty to the Lord, as in chap. lvii. 15, and Calvin understands by the train 
the edging of the cloth which covered the throne. Uni the common ex¬ 
planation is in either case more natural. The conjunction before » is 
not to be connected vith <PH understood (ITendewerk), or rendered also 
(English version), but explained as an example of a common Hebrew idiom 
which prefixes this particle to the apodosis of a sentence, especially when 
the first clause contains a specification of time. It is here substantially 
equivalent to then, and is so rendered by Junius and Tremcllius, Gesenius, 
Henderson, and others. 

2. He sees the Lord not only enthroned but attended by his ministers. 
Seraphim burning spirits, standing above ii, the throne, or, above him 
that sat upon it. Six wings , six wings, to one , /. c. to each. With two he 
covers his jace , as a sign of reverence towards God, and with two he covers 
Ms feet , for the same purpose, or to conceal himself from mortal view, and 
with two he flies, to execute God’s will. The Hebrew word seraphim is 
retained by the Septuagint, Peshito, and Yulgate, but by the Targiim para¬ 
phrased as holy ministers. It is rigidly explained by Kimehi and Ahulwalid 
as meaning angels of fire , from to burn, the name being descriptive 
either of their essence, or, as Cleric us supposes, of their ardent love, or ac¬ 
cording to Grotius, of God’s wrath which they execute. Lightfoot supposes 
a particular allusion to the burning of the temple, which is needless and un¬ 
natural. This reference to heat as well as light, to something terrible as 
well as splendid, does away with Gcsenius’s objection that the root means to 
burn, not to shine, and also with his own derivation of the noun from the 
Arabic * noble , because angels are the nobility of heaven, and Michael 


is called one of the chief princes (Ban. x. 18). Still less attention is due 
to the notion that the word is connected in its origin with Seraph (Hitzig) 
and signifies serpents (Umbreit), sphinxes (Knobel), mixed forms like the 
cherubim (Evald), or the cherubim themselves (Hendewerk), The word 
occurs elsewhere only as the name of the fiery serpents of the wilderness 
(Kum. xxi. 6 , 8; Bent. viii. 15), described by Isaiah (xiv. 29; xxx. 6) as 
flying seipents. The transfer of the name to beings so dissimilar row's on 
'Their possession of two common attributes. Both are described as winged, 
and both as hunting, Umbreit considers standing as synonymous with > err¬ 
ing, because servants are offen said in the Old Testament to stand before 
their masters.—But it is better to retain the proper meaning, not as imply¬ 
ing necessarily that they rested on the earth or any other solid surface, but 
that they were stationary, even in the air. This will remove all objection 
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to tlic version above him , which may also he explained as describing tine rela- 
tive position of persons m a standing and sitting posture. There is no need 
therefore of the rendering above it, which is given in our Bible, nor of taking 
the compound preposition in the unusual sense of near (Grotius, Henclersonf 
or near above (Junius) around (Sept, Gesen. Ewald), or around above 
(laig Gocceius, ,,rg Umbr.) The repetition of the phrase sice wings sup¬ 
plies the place oi a distributive pronoun (Gesen. § 118, 5.) The 'version 
six pairs Oj i rings rests on an entire misconception of the Hebrew dual 
which is never a periphrasis of the number two, but is simply a peculiar 
plural lorn belonging to nouns which denote things that naturally exist in 
pairs Hence the unmoral prefixed always denotes the number, not of pairs, ' 
md f vid “ al ° b J ccts - . ( Se e Ewald’s Hob. Gr. § 865). The future 1 form 
of the verbs denotes continued and habitual action. According to Orison 
there were only two seraphs, and these were the Son and Holy Spirit, who 
are here described as covering, not their own face and feet, but the face and 
feet of the Father, to imply that although they are his revealers, they con¬ 
ceal the beginning and the end of his eternity. Jerome denounces this in¬ 
genious whim as impious, but retains the same construction (faciem edits, 
pedes ejus). I lie Chaldee paraphrase is, “ with two he covered his fac a, lest 
he should see; with two lie covered his body, lest he should be seen ; and 
with two he served .” The covering of the feet may, however, according to 
onental usage, be regarded as a reverential act, equivalent in import to the 
hiding of the face. 


8 . He now describes the seraphim as praising God in an alternate or 
responsive doxology. And this cried to this , /. c. to one another, and said, 

i •i jmi '*!’ ^^ wvalh of hosts, the fulness of the whole earth, 
that which fills the whole earth, is his glory! It was commonly agreed 
among the Fathers, that only tw r o seraphim are mentioned here, and this 
opinion is maintained by Hendcwerk. It cannot be proved, however, from 
the words this to this, which are elsewhere used in reference to a greater 
numbei (See Exod. xiv. 20 ; xxxvi. 10; Jer. xlvi. 16.) Clerieus explains 
this to,this as relating not to the cry but the position of those crying, alter 
ad cdteritm conversus. Rosemnullor understands the triune repetition as im- 
plying that the words were uttered first by one choir, then by another, and 
lastly by the two. together, which is a very artificial hypothesis. The allu¬ 
sion to the Trinity in this rcicdymv is the more probable ^because different 
parts of the chapter are referred in the New Testament to the three persons 
of the Godhead. Calvin and Coeccius admit that the doctrine of the Trinity 
cannot be proved from this expression, and that a like repetition is used else- 
where simply for the sake of emphasis. Sec for example Jer. vii. 4, xxii. 9; 
ItizeL xxi. 27. JBnt according to J. H. Michaclis, even there the idea of 
trinity in unity was meant to be suggested (cum unit ate eonjuncta tripli- 
ciias). Holy is here understood by most interpreters as simply denoting 
moi al purity, which is certainly the prominent idea. Most probably, however, 
it denotes the whole divine perfection, that which separates or distinguishes 
between God and his creatures. “ I am God and not man, the Holy One in 
the midst of thee,” Hos. xL 9 . On the etymology and usage of this word, 
see Hongstenberg, on -Ps. xxii. 4, and xxix. 9. Grotius strangely restricts its 
import by referring it in this case to God’s righteousness in dealing with the 
king and people. Umbreit supposes the idea of a separate or personal God, 
as opposed to the pantheistic notion, to be included in the meaning of the 
term. Grotius and Junius understand by all the land; Luther and 

Hendewerk, all lands; the last of which, although inaccurate in form, is 
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mi -// Mr i/, and the former is forbidden by the 
really synonymous with all. ’ , t Clericus makes glory 

strength of the expressions m - 7 ^ the earth all that the earth 

not the subject but the pis sus¬ 
tains, « thy glory, or promotes it. M is the predi- 
tained by the analogy oi chap, m 8, gW 19 (let the whole 

cato, and that of the prayer and -P • ^ eatt h shall bo filled 

earth be iMfffrtolgri'g ^ mv LSiXn-e not only to the 

*70“ S —‘"y■*! rr “r ts ; 

lUfca Oi ii , nitax nm* here and elsewhere, God o) gods. 

"St”L Mure r«b 

(N r’ C The § effect"of this doxology, and of the whole supernatural appearance 
is described. Then stirred, or shook, the Uses of the thresholds at the voice 
that cried or at the voice of the one crying, and the house is filled with 
snuike The words D'SBH niSS are explained to mean the lintel ax upper 

2*2U i, ft. yy, Myna I. *****. 

The Vulgate gives the second word the sense of hinges si pciliminaiia 
cardinum) It is now commonly admitted to mean thresholds, and the 
other word foundations. The common version, posts, is also given by 
Clericus and Vitringa. The door may be particularly spoken of, because 
the prophet was looking through it from the court without into the interior. 
The participle crying may agree with voice directly, voce clamante (Junius 
and Tremellius), or with seraph understood. Clericus makes it a collective, 
at the voice of those crying, in which he is followed by Gesemus and others ; 
but Hendewerk supposes the singular form to ultimate that only one cried 
at a time. Cocceius and J. H. Mickaelis understand it to mean every one 
that cried. By smoke Knobel and others understand a cloud or vapour 
shewing the presence of Jehovah. Most interpreters, however, understand 
it in its proper sense of smoke, as the natural attendant of the file which 
blazed about the throne of God, or of that which burned upon the altar, 
as in Lev. xvi. 18, the mercy-seat is said to be covered with a “ cloud ot 
incense.” In either case it was intended to produce a solemn awe m tho 
beholder. The reflexive sense, it filled itself given to the last verb by 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, Ewald, and tJmbreit, is not so natural as the simple 
passive, it was filled or it became full* 

5. The Prophet now describes himself as filled with awe, not only by tho 
presence of Jehovah, but also by a deep impression of Ms own sinfulness, 
especially considered as unfitting him to praise Hod, or to be Ms messenger, 
'and therefore represented as residing in the organs of speech. And 1 said, 
when I saw and heard these things, then I said, Woe is me, woe to me, or 
alas for me, a phrase expressing lamentation and alarm, t /or I am undone, 
or destroyed, for a man of impure lips, as to the lips, am I, and 'in the 
midst of a people impure of lips, of impure lips, I am dwelling , and am. 
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therefore undone, for the King, Jehovah of hosts, my eyes have seen. The 
allusion is not merely to the ancient and prevalent belief that no one could 
see God and live (Gen. xxxii. 80 ; Judges vL 22-24, xiii. 22; Exocl. iv. 
10, 12; xxxiii. 20; 1 Bara. vi. 19), but to the aggravation of the clanger 
arising from the moral contrast between God and the beholder.—According 
to an old interpretation, * s a statement of the reason why he was 

alarmed, to wit, because he had kept silence, quia tacui (Yulgate), either 
when he heard the praises of the seraphim, or when it was his duty to have 
spoken in God’s name. The last sense is preferred by Grotius, the first by 
Lowth (1 am struck dumb), and with some modification by J. D. Michaelis 
(that I must he dumb). This sense is also given to the verb by Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, the Peshito, and in some copies of the Septuagint, 
the common text of which has jcaravsvvyftc&i, I am smitten with compunction. 
Most other writers, ancient and modern, understand the word as meaning 
1 am ruined or destroyed. It is possible, however, as suggested by Yitringa, 
that an allusion was intended to the meaning of the verb in its ground-form, 
in order to suggest that his guilty silence or unfitness to speak was the cause 
of the destruction which he felt to be impending. Above sixty manuscripts 
and several editions read ^0*0, which, as Henderson observes, is probably 
a mere orthographical variation, not affecting the sense. The lips are men¬ 
tioned as the seat of his depravity, because its particular effect, then present 
to his mind, was in capacity to speak for God or in his praise. That it does 
not refer to official unfaithfulness in his prophetic office, is apparent from 
the application of the same words to the people. The preterite form of the 
verb implies that the deed was already done and, the effect already certain. 
The substitution of the present, by Luther and many of the late writers, 
weakens the expression. 

6. He now proceeds to describe the way in which he w T as relieved from 
this distress by a symbolical assurance of forgiveness. And there flew (or 
then flew) to me one of the seraphim, and in his hand a live coal (or a hot 
stone); with tongs he took it from off (ox from upon) the altar ; of incense, ac¬ 
cording to Hendewerk and others, but according to Grotius, that of burnt- 
offering, which stood without the temple in the court where the Prophet is 
supposed to have been stationed. Both these interpretations take for granted 
the necessity of adhering to the precise situation and dimensions of the 
earthly temple, whereas this seems merely to have furnished the scenery of 
the majestic vision. Knobel understands by the altar the golden altar seen 
by John in heaven, Eev. viii. 8, ix. 13. All that is necessary to the under¬ 
standing of the vision is, that the scene presented was a temple, and included 
an altar. The precise position of the altar or of the Prophet is not only 
unimportant, but forms no part of the picture as here set before us. As 
H&Y? elsewhere means a pavement , and its verbal root to pave> and as the 
Arabs call by the same name the heated stones which they employ in cook¬ 
ing, most modern writers have adopted Jerome’s explanation of the word, 
as meaning a hot stone taken from the altar, which was only a consecrated 
hearth or fire-place. The old interpretation coal is retained by Hendewerk, 
who denies that stones were ever used upon the altar. In the last clause 
either personal or the relative pronoun may be supplied, he took it, or 
which he took; but the former (which is given by Hendewerk, Be TYette, and 
Umbreit) seems to agree better with the order of the words in Hebrew. 
The word translated tongs is elsewhere used to signify the snuffers of the 
golden candlestick, and tongs are not named among the furniture of the 
altars ; but such an implement seems to be indispensable, and the Hebrew 
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word may be applied to anything in tlie nature of a forceps.—Hitzig and 
others, who regard the seraphim as serpents, sphinxes, or mixed forms, are 
under the necessity of explaining hand to mean forefoot or the like. No¬ 
thing in the whole passage implies any variation from the human form, 
except in the addition of wings, which are expressly mentioned. 

7. And he caused it to touch (7. e. laid it on) my mouth, and said, Lo , 
this hath touched thy Ups, and thy iniqui'y is gone, and, thy sin shall he 
atoned for (or forgiven). In the Chaldee Paraphrase the coal from oft* the 
altar is transformed into a word from the shechinah, which is put into the 
Prophet’s mouth, denoting his prophetic inspiration. Bo Jeremiah says: 
“ The Lord put forth his hand, and touched my mouth ; and the Lord said 
unto me, Behold, I have put my w r ords in thy mouth” (Jer. i. 9), And 
Daniel: “ One like the similitude of the sons of men touched my lips, then 
I opened my mouth and,, spake” (Dan. x. 1G). Hence the Rabbins and 
Grotius understand the act of the seraph in the case before us as a symbol 
of prophetic inspiration. But this leaves unexplained the additional cir¬ 
cumstance, not mentioned in the case of Jeremiah or Daniel, that the Pro¬ 
phet’s lips were not only touched, but touched with fire. This is explained 
by Jerome as an emblem of the Holy Spirit, and by others as a sun bo] of 
purification in general. But the mention of the altar and the assurance m 
forgiveness, or rather of atonement, makes it far more natural to fa la- ilie 
application oi fire as a symbol of expiation by .sacrifice, although it is not 
necessary to suppose, with J. I). Michaelis, that the Prophet actually saw a 
victim burning on the altar. The fire is applied to the lips Tor a'twofold 
reason : first, to shew that the particular impediment of which the Prophet 
had complained wars done away; and secondly, to shew that the gift of 
inspiration is included, though it does not constitute the sole or chief mean¬ 
ing of the symbol. . The gift of prophecy could scarcely be described as 
having taken away sin,. although it might naturally accompany the work of 
expiation. The preterite and future forms are hero combined, perhaps to 
intimate,, first, that the pardon was already granted, and then that it should 
still continue. This, at least, seems better than arbitrarily to confound the 
two as presents. 


8. The assurance of forgiveness produces its usual effect of readiness to 
do God’s will. And 1 heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom, shall / 
send, and toho will go for us f And I said, Here am I (literally, behold me, 

ii i i am ^ } Scn ^ me ' r ^^. e ^ onn expression in the first clause may imply 
that the speaker w r as now. invisible, perhaps concealed by the smoke which, 
niled the house.. According to Jerome, the question here recorded was not 
addressed to Isaiah himself, because it was intended to elicit a spontane¬ 
ous offer upon his part. “ Non dicit Domimis cpicm ire priori pint, sod 
proponit audientibus optionem, ut voluntas premium consequatur.” The 
same idea is suggested by J. H. Michaelis and Umhreit. For as is re¬ 
garded by Vitringa as emphatic, “ Who will go for us, and not for himself, 
^ ° mu object ?” But the phrase is probably equivalent to saying, 
f tv°Ji ,. our mGSSen 8’ Gr This is the version actually given by Luther, 
A Am' 10 ? 0 ' 0 1S ’ anC * ® esen i lls - Most of the other German writers follow 
the Vulgate version, quis nobis ibitf The plural form t«, instead of 
is explained by Gesenius, Barnes, and Knobel, as a mere pluralk rnneda- 
iicus, such as kings and princes use at this day. Hitzig denies the exist- 
+ i ' amou ^ Antals, either ancient or modem, and 

W metaphysical solution, by saying thatihe speaker looks 

upon himself as both the subject and object of address. KimcM and 


wotiiis represent the Lord as speaking, not in his own name merely, bn 
in that of Ins angelic council (tanquam do sententia concilii riorum) 
and the same view is taken by Olericus and Bosenmulier. The Peshit, 
omits for us while the Septuagint supplies instead of it the words to thi 
peep. e, and the -aigum, to teach — c< Whom shall I send to prophesy, ant 
who will go to teach ?” Jerome’s explanation of the plural, as implvin* t 
plurality of persons m the speaker, is approved by Galvin, who was doubt 
M with respect to the rpc&yw m ver. 8. This explanation is the only on< 
that accounts for the difference of number in the verb and pronoun— 
loin shall! send, and who will go for us V' Jerome compares it with 
tlie words of Clmst, “ Ego et Pater unum sumus ; unum ad naturam re- 
lerimus, sumus acl personarum diversitatem.” The phrase i s the usual 
idiomatic Hebrew answer to a call by name, and commonly implies a readi¬ 
ness for service. J.p. Micliaelis translates it 1 am ready. A beautiful 
commentary upon this effect of pardoned sin is afforded in David’s peniten¬ 
tial prayer, Ps. li. 12-15. 


9. I he. Prophet now receives his commission, together with a solemn de¬ 
claration that his labours will be fruitless. This prediction is clothed ir 
the form of an exhortation or command addressed to'the people themselves, 
for the purpose of bringing it more palpably before them, and of aggravat¬ 
ing their insanity and wickedness in ruining themselves after such a warm 
mg. And he said , Go and say to this people, Hear indeed , or hear on, hut 
understand not ; and see indeed, or continue to see, hut biota not . In most 
predictions some obscurity of language is required to secure their full 
accomplisiimcnt. But here where the blindness and infatuation of the people 
are foretold, they are allowed an abundant opportunity of hindering its ful¬ 
filment if they will. Not only is their insensibility described in the strong¬ 
est terms, implying extreme folly as well as extreme guilt, but, as if to 
provoke them to an opposite course, they are exhorted, with a sort of solemn 
irony, to do the very thing which would inevitably ruin them, but with an 
explicit intimation of that issue in the verse ensuing. This form of speech 
xs.by no means foreign from the dialect of common life. As J. D. 
Micliaelis well observes, it is as if one man should say to another in whose 
good resolutions and engagements he had no faith, “ Go now and do the 
very opposite of all that you have said. A similar expression is employed 
by Christ himself when he says to the Jews (Mat. xxiii. 82), Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers. _ The Septuagint version renders the im¬ 
perative^ as futures, and this version is twice quoted in the New Testament 
(Mat, xiii. 14, Acts xxviii. 26), as giving correctly the essential meaning 
of the sentence as a prophecy, though stripped of its peculiar form as an 
nonical command. J. H. Micliaelis and Gesenius make even the original 
expression a strict prophecy, by rendering the future forms as futures pro¬ 
per (nec tarnen intelligetis) on the ground that ^ is sometimes simply 
equivalent m N/, or that the second of two imperatives sometimes expresses 
the xesult dependent on the act denoted by the first. But even admitting 
these assertions, both of which may be disputed, the predominant usage is 
so clear as to forbid any departure from the proper sense of the imperative's 
without a strong necessity, which, as we have seen, does not exist. An¬ 
other mode of softening the apparent harshness of the language is adopted 
by the Targum, which converts the sentence into a description of the 
people, u who hear indeed, but understand not, and see indeed but know 
not.” Ewald and some older writers understand this people as a phrase 
expressive of displeasure and contempt intentionally substituted for the 
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phrase my people, not only here but in several other places. . See for 
example Exod. xsxii. 9; Isa. ix. 16/xxix. 13 ; Jer. vii. 16. The idiomahe 
repetition of the verbs hear and see is disregarded in translation by Luther, 
Clericus, and Do Wette, and copied more or less exactly, by the Septuagmt 
foi/co?f J dxouffSTs, j3Xsvrovreg phe^srs), the Yulgate (audite andientes, vie etc 
vision era), Calvin, Cocceitis, and V itringa. Neither of these methods con¬ 
veys the true force of the original expression, -which is clearly emphatic,. 
and suggests the idea of distinctness, clearness (J. D. Michaelis), or ot 
mere external sight and hearing (Augusii), or of abundant sight and hear¬ 
ing (J. H. Michaelis, sufficientissime), or of continued sight and hearing 
(Junius, indesinenkr), probably the last which is adopted by Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Hendwerk, Henderson, and Ewald. Maurer makes the prominent idea that 
of repetition (iterum iterumque). The idea of hearing and seeing without 
perceiving may have been proverbial among the Jews, as it seems to have 
been among the Greeks, from the examples given by Wetstein in his^note on 
Mat. xiii. 18. Demosthenes expressly cites it as a proverb (nagoi/Aa) opSjv- 
rag /xh ooav xoci dzovovrag 'A axovsiv, and the Prometheus ol Jksehyltis 
employs a like expression, in describing the primitive condition of mankind 
on which one of the Greek scholiasts observes, dion vovv xr/J ffnaw ovx dyyyn 


10. As the foregoing verse contains a prediction of the people’s insensi¬ 
bility, but under the form of a command or exhortation to themselves, so 
this predicts the same event, as the result of Isaiah’s labours, under the form 
of a command to him. Make fat, gross, callous, the heart of this people, 
i. e. their affections or their minds in general, and its ears make heavy , dull 
or hard of hearing, and its eyes smear , close or blind, lest it sec with its eyes , 
and with its ears hear, and its heart understand, perceive or feel, and it turn 
to me, i. e. repent .and be converted, and he healed , or literally and one heal 
it, the indefinite construction being equivalent in meaning to a passive. The 
thing predicted is judicial blindness, as the natural result and righteous re¬ 
tribution of the national depravity. This end would be promoted by the 
very preaching of the truth, and therefore a command to preach, was in 
effect a command to blind and harden them. The act required of the 
Prophet is here joined with its ultimate effect, while the intervening circum¬ 
stances, namely, the people’s sin and the withholding of God’s grace, are 
passed by in silence. But although not expressed, they are implied, in this 
command to preach the people callous, blind, and deaf, as J. ]). Michaelis 
phrases it. The essential idea is their insensibility, considered as the fmif 
of their own depravity, as the execution of God’s righteous judgment, and 
as the only visible result of Isaiah’s labours. “ Dens sic pnecipit judicial!- 
ter, populus agit criminaliter, propheta autem ministerialiter’ (J. 11. 
Michaelis). In giving Isaiah his commission, it, was natural to make the 
last of these ideas prominent, and hence the form of exhortation or com¬ 
mand in which the prophecy is here presented. Make them insensible, not 
by an immediate act of power, nor by any direct inlluence whatever, but by 
doing your duty, which their wickedness and God’s righteous judgments 
will allow to have no other effect. In this sense the prophet might he. said 
to preach them callous . In other cases, where Jus personal agency no lunger 
needed to he set forth or alluded to,,the verse is quoted, not as a command, 
but a description of the people, or as a declaration of God’s agency in mak¬ 
ing them insensible. Thus in Mat. xiii. 15, and in Acts xxviii. 2d, 1 bo 
Septuagmt version is retained, in which the people’s own guilt is (In* pro¬ 
minent idea-—* 4 for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their curs arc 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, lest,” In John 
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xii. 40, on tlie other hand, the sentence takes a new form, in order to bring 
out distinctly the idea of judicial blindness—“Jao hath blinded their eyes 
and hardened their heart, lest.” &c. Both these ideas are in fact included 
in the meaning of the passage, though its forms are different, in order to 
suit the occasion upon which it was originally uttered* There is no need, 
therefore, of supposing, with Coeceius, that the verbs in the first clause are 
infinitives with preterites understood (impinguando inipinguavit—aggra- 
vando aggravavit—oblinendo oblivit), to which there is besides a philological 
objection (vide supra, chap. v. 5). The paraphrase in John no more proves 
that the verse must be directly descriptive of God’s agency, than that in 
Acts and Matthew proves that it must he descriptive of the people’s own 
agency, which sense is actually put upon Coeceius’s construction by Abar- 
benel, who first proposed it, and who thinks that the verbs must either be 
reflexive—“ the heart of this people has made itself fat, their ears have 
made themselves heavy, their eyes have shut themselves,”—or must all 
agree with “ the heart of this people has made itself fat, it has made 
their ears heavy, it has closed their eyes.” That a divine agency is really 
implied, though not expressed as Coeceius supposes, is clear from the 
paraphrase in John xii. 40, and creates no difficulty liere that is not com¬ 
mon to a multitude of passages, so that nothing would be gained by explain¬ 
ing it av r ay in this one instance. “ Absque hoc testimonio,” says Jerome, 
“ unmet eaclem qrmestio in ecdesiis, et aut cum ista solvontur et cetera;, 
aut cum ceteris et Inec indissolubilis exit.’’—The same considerations which 
have been presented render it unnecessary to suppose, with Henderson and 
others, that the command to blind and harden is merely a command to pre¬ 
dict that the people will be blind and hard; a mode of explanation which 
may be justified in certain cases by the context or by exegetical necessity, 
but which is here gratuitous and therefero inadmissible.—Gesenius, Augusti, 
and l)e Wette, understand by heart the seat of the affections, and accord¬ 
ingly translate by feel; but the constant usage of the latter in the sense 
of understanding or perceiving seems to require that the former should be 
taken to denote the whole mind or rational soul. The ancient versions take 
lin*? as an ablative of instrument, in which they are followed by Luther, 
the English Version (with their heart), Junius, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, 
Lowtli, Augusti, and Henderson. Calvin makes it the subject of the verb 
(cor ejns intelligal), in which he is followed by Gesenius, Xiitzig, l)e Wette, 
Ewald, Umbreit. The last construction is more simple in itself, but breaks 
the uniformity of the sentence, as the oilier verbs of this clause all agree 
with people as their subject.—Clericus takes as a noun and i*eads lent 
there- be healing , and the same sense is put upon it as a verb by Junius and 
Vitringa. The Beptuagint and Vulgate substitute the first for the third 
person, and I heal them. Coeceius refers the verb to God directly, lest he 
heal them , in accordance with his explanation of the first clause. Most of 
the modem writers assume an impersonal or indefinite construction, which 
may either be resolved into a passive (Gesenius. De Wette, Henderson), or 
retained in the translation (Ilitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, Ewald). Kimehi 
explains the healing mention to be pardon following repentance. The re¬ 
presentation of sin as a spiritual malady is frequent in the Scriptures. 
Thus David prays (Ps. xii. 4), “ Heal my soul, for I have sinned against 
thee.” Instead of heal, in the ease before us, the Tar gum and Peshito 
h ave forgive, which is substituted likewise in the quotation or rather the 
allusion to this verse in Mark iv. 12. * 

11. And I said , How long , Lord ? And he said, Until that cities are 
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desolate for leant of an inhabitant , and houses for want of men, and the 
land shall be desolated, a w§ste , or utterly desolate. The spiritual death of 
the people should be followed by external desolation. Hitzig understands 
the Prophet to ask how long he must be the bearer of this thankless mes¬ 
sage ; but the common explanation is no doubt tlie true one, that lie asks 
how long the blindness of the peeplo shall continue, and is told until it 
rains them and drives them from their country. Grotius supposes a par¬ 
ticular allusion to Sennacherib’s invasion, Clericus to that of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar ; but as tho foregoing description is repeatedly applied in the New 
Testament to the Jews who were contemporary with our Saviour, 'tho 
threatening must be equally extensive, and equivalent to saying that 
land should be completely wasted, not at one time but repeatedly. 
Kimchi, who also understands the verse as referring to the Babylonian con¬ 
quest, finds a climax in the language, which is much more appropriate 
however when applied to successive periods and events.-— The acumuhition 
of particles 1*^ IV is supposed by Henderson to indicate a long lapse 
of time; blit it seems to differ from the simple form only as until differs 
from until that or until when. On the meaning of vide supra, 
chap. v. 9. 4 

12. This verse continues the answer to the Prophet’s question in the 
verse preceding. And (until) Jehovah shall have put far <»//’(pvnmvi d iu a 
distance) the men (or people of the country), and <ji eat (nine!) nr abundant) 
shall be that'which is left (of unoccupied forsaken ground) in dm midst of 
the land. This is little more than a repetition, in other words, of Urn de¬ 
claration in the verse preceding, Tho Soptuagkit and Yiilgilo make the 
last clause not a threatening but a promise that those left in. the land shall 
be multiplied. Clericus and Lowtli understand it to mean “ there sled! be 
many a deserted woman in the land.” Gesenius, “ many ruins.” K wall I, 
“ a great vacancy or void (Leere).” Most other writers telm nil'll^ as an 
abstract, meaning desolation or desertion. But the simplest cnnsliMiHion 
seems to be that of Henderson and Knobel, who make it agree with I bo 
land itself, and understand the clause as threatening that there shall be a 
great extent of unoccupied forsaken land. The terms of this verm; may be 
applied to all the successive desolations of the country, not excepting that 
most extreme and remarkable of all which exists at the present moment. 

18. The chapter closes with a repetition and extension of the threatening, 
but in such a form as to involve a promise of the highest import. ‘While it 
is threatened that the stroke shall be repeated on the remnant that survives 
its first inficiion, it is promised that there shall be such a remnant a Her every 
repetition to the last. And yet —oven after the entire desolation which had 
first been mentioned— in it —the desolated land—(there shall remain) a tenth 
or tithe —here put indefinitely for a small proportion—mad (oven this tenth) 
shall return and he for a consuming — i. e. shall again be consumed—hut still 
not utterly, for —like the terebinth and like the oak —tho two most common 
forest trees of Palestine— winch in falling —in their fa!Ion stale, or when 
felled —have substance or vitality in them— so a holy sad shall be, or is the 
substance —vital principle —of it— the tenth or remnant which appeared to ho 
destroyed. However frequently the people may seem to be destroyed, there 
shall still be a surviving remnant, and however frequently that very remnant, 
may appear to perish, there shall still be a remnant of tho remnant left, end 
this indestructible residuum shall he the holy seed, tho true Church, the 
xur* V/Ckoyhv yfetroc, (Rom. xi. 5). This prediction was fulfilled, not 
once for all, but again and again; not only in the vine-dressers and husband- 
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men left by Nebuchadnezzar and afterwards destroyed in Egypt; not only 
in the remnant that survived the destruction of the city by the Romans, 
and increased until again destroyed by Adrian; but in the present existence 
of the Jews as a peculiar people, notwithstanding the temptations to 
amalgamate with others, notwithstanding persecutions and apparent extirpa¬ 
tions ; a fact which can only bo explained by the prediction that (c all Israel 
shall be saved ” (Rom. xi. 26). As in many former instances, throughout 
the history of the chosen people, under both dispensations, <e even so, at 
this present time also, there is a remnant according to the election of grace. 3 ' 
The reference of hohj seed to Christ (as in Gal. iii. 16) restricts the verse to 
the times before the advent, and is bore forbidden by the application of the 
Hebrew phrase to Israel in general (Ezra ix. 2, Comp. Isaiah iv. 3, kv. 9), 
a meaning which is here not changed but only limited, upon the principle 
that “ they are not all Israel which are of Israel ” (Rom. ix. 6). As thus 
explained, the threatening of the verse involves a promise. There is no 
need therefore of attempting to convert it into a mere promise, by giving to 
A?? the active sense of consuming or destroying enemies (Do Dieu), or by 
making HUS' signify return from exile (Calvin), and connecting “Un? with 
what follows—- C£ be destroyed like the terebinth and oak*,” i.e. only destroyed 
like them. The passive sense of All?? HJVn is fixed by the analogy of Num. 
xxiv. 22, and Isaiah xliv. 15. The idiomatic use of the verb return to 
qualify another verb by denoting repetition is of constant occurrence, and is 
as.nun id here by almost all interpreters, ancient and modern. Besides, the 
tentli I ait in the land could hardly be described as returning to it. That 
AH denotes purification is a mere rabbinical conceit. has been vari¬ 

ously explained to mean the sap (Targuin), root (Do Wetfce), trunk (Goso- 
nius), germ (Hitzig), &c. But the sense which seem? to agree best ‘with 
tlio connection and the etymology is that of substance or subsistence , under¬ 
standing thereby the vitality or that which is essential to the life and repro¬ 
duction of the tree. occurs elsewhere only in 1 Chron. xxvL 

16, where it seems to be the name of one of the temple gates. Hence Aben 
Ezra supposes the Prophet to allude to two particular and well-known trees 
at or near this gate, while other Jewish writers understand him as referring 
to the timber of the gate or of the causeway leading to it (1 Kings x. 5). 
The same interpretation is adopted by Junius, and Cocceius explains the 
word in either c.iso as an appellative meaning causmuj. But with these 
exceptions, all interpreters appear to be agreed in making the word descrip¬ 
tive of something in the condition of the tress, the spreading of their 
branches (Vulgate), the casting of their leaves (Targum) or of their fruit 
(Septnagint), or the casting down or felling of the tree itself, which last is 
commonly adopted. Instead of referring to the trees, more than a 
liunlrad manuscripls read HU, referring to the tenth or to the land. The 
suffix in the last word of the verse is referred to the land or people by 
id Wald and Maurer, but with more probability by others to the tenth, which 
is the nearest antecedent and affords a better sense. 


CHAPTER YII. 

IIkee begins a series of connected prophecies (chaps, vii.-xli.), belonging, 
to tin? reign of Aim, and relating in general to the same great subjects, the 
deliverance of Judah from Syria and Israel, its subsequent subjection to 
Assyria and other foreign powers, the final destruction of its enemies, tho 
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advent of Messiah, and the nature of his kingdom. The senes admits of 
different divisions, but it is commonly agreed 

tained in the seventh chapter. Hendewerk and Henderson suppose it o 
include two independent prophecies (vers. 1-9 and J®' 2 '’)’ 
separates the same two parts as distinct portions of the same pioph . 

The common division is more natural, however, which supposes veis. 1 ■ 

to contain a promise of deliverance from Syria and Israel, and vers.. 1. / - 
a threatening of worse evils to bo brought upon Judah by the Assjnans m 

whom they trusted. , _ n 

The chapter begins with a brief historical statement of tic invasion 
Judah by Rezin and Pekah, and of the fear which it excited, to relievo wmeh 
Isaiah is commissioned to meet Abaz in a public place, and to assure him 
that there is nothing more to fear from the invading powers,'that their evil 
design cannot be accomplished, that one oi them is soon to pens 1 , an 1 a 
in the mean time both are to remain without enlargement, vers. 1-J. 

Seeing the king to be incredulous, the prophet invites him to assure 
himself by chosing any sign or pledge of the event, which lie refuses to do, 
under the" pretext of confidence in God, but is charged with unbeliel by the 
Prophet, who nevertheless renews the promise of deliverance m a symbolical 
form, and in connection with a prophecy of the miraculous conception mm 
nativity of Christ, both as a pledge of the event, and as a measure oi the 
time in which it is to take place, vers. 10-18. 

To this assurance of immediate deliverance, he adds a threatening o 
ulterior evils, to arise from the Assyrian protection which the king prejennsl 
to that of God, to wit, the loss of independence, the successive domination ol 
foreign powers, the harassing and predatory occupation ot the land uy 
strangers, the removal of its people, the neglect oi tillage, and the translui - 
mation of its choicest vineyards, fields, and gardens, into wastes or pastuios, 
vers. 17-25. 

1. Bozin, the king of Damascene Syria or Aram, from whom IDziuh 
had taken Elath, a port on the Bed Sea, and restored it to Judah (2 Kings 
xiv. 22), appears to have formed an alliance with Pekah, the murderer and 
successor of Pekahiah, king of Israel (2 Kings xv. 27), during the reign <>f 
Jotham (ib. ver. 87), but to have deferred the^actual invasion oi Judah 
until that king’s death, and the accession of his feeble son, in the first year 
of whose reign it probably took place, with most encouraging success, 
as the army of Ahaz was entirely destroyed, and 200,000 persons taken 
captive, who were afterwards sent back at the instance oi the preplan, 
Oded (2 Chron. xxviii. 5-15). But notwithstanding this success, they were 
unable to effect their main design, the conquest of Jerusalem, whether 
repolled by the natural strength and artificial defences of the place Itsell, or 
interrupted in the siege by the actual or dreaded invasion ol their own 
dominions by the king of Assyria (2 Kings xvi. 7-9). ^ It seems to he al, a 
point of time between their first successes and their final retreat, that the 
Prophet’s narrative begins. And it was —-happened, came to pass—w ib fjw 
days of Ahaz, son of Jotham, son of Uzziah , king of Judah, that ltc::ni king 
of Aram —or Syria— and Pekah , son of Itemaliah , king of Israel, cmw aj> to 
—or against— Jerusalem to war against it; and he was not able to war 
against it . As war is both a verb and a noun in English, it may bo used 
to represent the Hebrew verb and noun in this sentence. Borne give a dif¬ 
ferent meaning to the two, making one mean to fight and the other to con¬ 
quer (Yulgate) or take (Henderson); but this distinction is implied, not 
expressed, and the simple meaning of the words is that he (put by a conn 
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mon licence for they, or meaning each of them, or referring to Rezin as tlie 
principal confederate) could not do what he attempted. There is no need 
of taking in the absolute sense of prevailing (Yitringa), which would 
require a different construction. It is sufficient to supply the idea of suc¬ 
cess in either case; they wished of course to war successfully against it, 
which they could not do. Gesenius sets the first part of this chapter down 
as the production of another hand, because it speaks of Isaiah in the third 
person, and because the first verse nearly coincides with 2 Kings xvi. 5. 
But as that may just as well have been derived from this—a supposition 
favoured by the change of into •'fej—and as the use of the third person 
is common among ancient writers, sacred and profane, Isaiah himself not 
excepted (chap. xx. 87, 88), there is no need even of supposing with 
Yitringa, that the last clause was added at a later period, by the sacred 
scribes, or with Hengstenberg and Ewald, that the verse contains a general 
summary, in which the issue of the war is stated by anticipation. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that this whole prophecy was written some time after 
it* was first delivered; hut even this supposition is not neecessary for the 
removal of the alleged difficulty, which arises wholly from assuming that 
this verse and the next relate to the • beginning of the enterprise, when 
Rezin and Pekah first invaded Judah , whereas they relate to the attack 
upon Jerusalem , after the country had been ravaged, and the disappoint¬ 
ment with which they are threatened below is the disappointment of their 
grand design upon the royal city, which was the more alarming in conse¬ 
quence of what they had already effected. This view of the matter brings 
the two accounts in Kings and Chronicles into perfect harmony, without 
supposing what is here described to be either the first (Grotius, Usher), or 
second (Jerome, Theodoret, Jar chi, Yitringa, Rosenmiillcr), of two different 
invasions, or that although they relate to the same event (Lightfoot), the 
account in Chronicles is chargeable with ignorant exaggeration (Gesenius). 
Another view of tlie matter, which also makes the two accounts refer to one 
event, is that of Hengstenberg, who supposes the victory of Pekah described 
in Chronicles to have been the consequence of the unbelief of Ahaz, and his 
refusal to accept the divine promise. But the promise, instead of being 
retracted, is renewed, and the other supposition that Pekah’s victory pre¬ 
ceded what is here recorded, seems to agree better with the terror of Ahaz, 
and with the comparison in ver. 8. Either hypothesis, however, may be 
entertained, without materially affecting the details of the interpretation. 
The invaders are said to have come up to Jerusalem, not merely as a military 
phrase (Yitringa), nor with exclusive reference to its' natural position 
(Knobel), its political pre-eminence (Henderson), or its moral elevation (C. 
B. Michaelis), hut with allusion, more or less distinct, to all the senses in 
which the holy city was above all others. On the construction of Jeru¬ 
salem directly with the verb of motion, see Gesenius, § 116, 1. 

2. And it teas told the house of David —the court, the royal family, of 
Judah— saying , Syria resteth —or is resting— upon Ephraim : and his 
heafrt — L e. the king’s, as the chief and representative of the house of 
David— and the heart of his people shook, like the shaking of the trees of a 
wood before a wind. This is commonly applied to the effect produced by 
the first news of the coalition between Rezin and Pekah or the junction of 
their forces. The oldest writers understand the news to be that Syria is 
confederate or joined with Ephraim (Septuagint, Targum, Peshito, Yulgate, 
Calvin, English Yersion, &c.). Borne, however, read in violation of the 
accents nnj, and translate thus — Syria is marching or leading Jus forces to 
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wards Ephraim (J. D. Miehaelis), or with Ephraim (Henderson). Oihers, 
Syria relies upon — -or is supported ly — Ephraim (Lowth, Bsirne.-J. O.hoiv;, 
Syria influences or contn Is Ephraim (Vitringa). But most interpret m:, espe¬ 
cially the latest, Syria is encamped upon (the territory of) Ephraim, or, its 
Steudel understands it, near (the city of) Ephraim . It is equally u,dural, 
and more consistent with the history, to understand tiro words its !m\ mg 
reference to a later date, i.e. either the time of the advance upon rhiu- 
salem, or that of the retreat of the invaders, laden with I3 jo spoil of Judah, 
and with two hundred thousand captives. In the one case, Syria, i. a. the 
Syrian army, may he said to rest upon (the army of) Ephraim , in tho 
modem militaiy sense, with reference to their relative position on the field 
of battle ; in the other, Syria may he described as literally rest ivy or 
reposing in the territory of Ephraim, on its homeward march, and as 
thereby filling Ahaz with the apprehension of a fresh attack. Although 
neither of these explanations may seem aliogeiher natural, they am really 
as much so as any of the others which have been proposed, and in a, case 
where we have at best a choice of difficulties, these may claim the prt f r- 
ence as tending to harmonize the prophecy wilh history ,,s ghmi both in 
Kings and Chronicles. Wo read in 2 Kings xix. 7-d, that Alim: applied 
to Tiglathpileser king of Assyria, to help him against Syria ami frim-i, 
which he did. At what precise period of the war tin’s alliance was formed, 
it is not easy to determine; but there seems to bo no doubt that Ah;r/» ai 
the time here mentioned, was relying upon some human a,id in pir hinm; 
to Cod.—The construction of the feminine verb nm with the masculine 


CfK is to be explained, not by supplying (Jarchi) nr my (Kosmi- 

mtiller) before the latter, but by the idiomatic usage which connects tho 
names of countries, where they stand for the inhabitants, with verbs of 
this form, as in Job. i. 15, 1 Sam. xvii. 21, and 2 Sana viih <i, where 
this very name is so construed. 

8. From this alarm Isaiah is sent to free tho king. And Jthorah rail 
to Isaiah son of Amoz, Go out to meet Aha-, thou and ShutrJaAtuh {/,y:o,e 
to the end of the conduit of the upper pool, to the hiyinnuj of (if /„/’ 
ler's field. The mention of these now ohscuro localities, allhoia hit detracts 
nothing from the general clearness of the passage, is an ineidusiai proof of 
authenticity, which no later waiter would or could have forged. The Uppt f * 
Tool, which has been placed by different writers upon almost evt rv snh <>!' 
Jerusalem, is identified by Robinson and flmith with a large lank at ihe 
head of the Valley of Hinnom, about seven hundred yards mA nortlovrsf 
from the Jaffa gate. It is full in the rainy season, and its wafers mw fben 
conducted by a small rude aqueduct to the vicinity of the tmb; ]u,t n„ u» 
turned, and so to the Pool of Hezekiah within the walls. r j liis aqueduct is 
probably the conduit mentioned in the text, and tho end offhE conduit file 
point where it enters the city, as appears from the fad, ilia! when Iksl dn 
Mi afterwards conferred with the ministers ofllezokhdi at ibis same s> of, 
he was heard by the people on the city wall (chap, xxxvi. 2, 12.) bn m 
■the same passage it may be inferred that tin's was a impi.-nlnl Ki, v.lc li 
some suppose to be the reason that Isaiah was direolnl to il, vd.,'1.- ,,i|„ , , 
understand the direction as implying that Aha* was al.«,t:l b, ibni;\ ||„. 
city, or rather to cut oil' a supply of water from the invaders. as liorknd, 
afterwards did when besieged by Sennacherib (2 CLron. x.viii. h • an ex- 
ample ..often followed afterwards, particularly in the siVges ,,f .!< n g,|< n, i-v 
Pompey, liius, and Godfrey of Bouillon. Ihe Prophet is tin r, for.! r.itii- 
manded to go out, not merely from his house, but Jam Iho tily, tow ft 
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Alias, which does not imply that the king was seeking him, or coming to 
him, but merely specifies the object which he was to seek himself. For 
the various opinions with respect to the position of the Upper Pool—so 
called in relation to the Lower Pool, mentioned in chap. xxii. 9, and situ¬ 
ated lower clown in the same valley, south of the Jaffa gate—see Bosen- 
mtiller, Gcsenins, and Hitzig on this passage, Winer’s Bealvorterbuch 
s. v. Teiche, and Bobinson’s Palestine, vol. n pp. 852, 488. The Fuller’s 
Field was ot course without the city, and the highway or causeway men¬ 
tioned may have led either to it or along it, so as to divide it from the 
aqueduct. The command to lake his son with him might bo regarded 
merely as an incidental circumstance, but for the fact that "the name Shear- 
ja&hub is significant, and as we may suppose it to have been already known, 
and the people were familiar with the practice of conveying instruction in 
this form, the very sight of the child would perhaps suggest a prophecy, or 
recall one previously uttered, or at least prepare the mind for one to come ; 
and accordingly w r e find in chap. x. 21 this very phrase employed, not as 
a name, hut in its proper sense, a remnant shall return . Cocceius assigns 
two oilier reasons for the presence of the child—that he might early learn 
the duties of a prophet—and that the sight of him might prove to all who 
heard the ensuing prophecy, that the mother mentioned in ver. 14 could 
not be the Prophet’s wife. But this precaution would have answered little 
purpose against modern licence of conjecture ; for Gesenius does not scruple 
to assume a second marriage. 

4. The assurance, by wdiich Ahaz is encouraged, is that the danger is 
over, that the lire is nearly quenched, that the enemies, wdio lately seemed 
like flaming firebrands of vnr, are now mere smoking ends of firebrands ; 
he is therefore exhorted to be quiet and confide in the divine protection. 
And thou shall say to him , Be cautious and he quiet —or take care to be 
quiet— fear not , nor let thy heart be soft, before —or on account of— these 
two smoking tails of firebrands , in the heat of the anger of Bezin and Syria 
and the son of Ilemaliah. The comparison of Bezin and Pekah to the tails or 
cuds of firebrands, instead of firebrands themselves, is not a mere expres¬ 
sion of contempt, as most interpreters suppose, nor a mere intimation of 
their approaching fate, as Barnes and Henderson explain it, but a distinct 
allusion lo the evil which they had already done, and which should never 
he repeated. If the emphasis were only in the use of the word tails, the 
tail of anything else "would have been equally appropriate. The smoking 
remnant of a firebrand implies a previous flame, if not a conflagration. 
This confiims the conclusion before drawn, that Judah had already been 
ravaged, and that the narrative in Kings and Chronicles are perfectly con¬ 
sistent and relate to the same subject. The older versions construe the 
demonstrative with firebrands —“ the tails of these two smoking firebrands;” 
the moderns" more correctly with tails —“ these two tails or ends of smoking 
firebrands.”—The last clause of the verse is not to be construed with — 

“ smoking in the anger of Bezin,” to., hut with the verbs preceding—“fear 
not, nor let 1 bv heart he faint in the anger,” to. The reason implied in 
the connection is that the hot fire of their anger was now turned to smoke 
and almost-quenched.—The distinct mention of Bezin and Syria, while 
Pekah is simply termed the son of Bemallah, is supposed by some to be 
intended to express contempt for the latter, though the difference may after 
all be accidental, or have only a rhythmical design. The patronymic, like 
our English surname, can he used contemptuously only when it indicates 
ignoble origin, in which sense it maybe applied to Pekah, who was a 
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usurper, as the enemies of Napoleon always eliose to call him Buonaparte, 
because the name betrayed an origin both foreign and obscure.. 

5 Because. Syria 1m devised, meditated, purposed, evil against thee also 
Fyhraim and Renudiah's son, saying. Ilendewerk, and most of the a y 
writers, connect this with what goes before, as a further explanation^ o( the 
Hn^s terror— “ fear not, nor let thy heart be faint, hecuiwo bjiu, &c. 

W oimu,, HM* H«na™, ' MR 

inn it of a sentence, the apodosis of which is.contained m ci. (— hecauso 
for "although) Syria lias devised, &c., therefore (or nevertheless) thus < _ . 
the Lord” &f. The constructions may be blended by regal ding ns 
verse and the nest as a link or connecting clause between the exhorta¬ 
tion in ver. 4, and the promise in ver. 7. “ Fear noc because Syrian and 

Israel thus threaten, for on that very account the Lord doc.aies, tic. 
Here a fain Syria appears as the prime agent and controlling power, 
although Ephraim is added in the second clause.. The suppression of 
Pekah’s proper name in this clause, and of Le/.m s a ltogethei m the 
first has^ (riven rise to various far-fetched explanations, though it seems 
in'fact to'shew, that the use of names in the whole passage is rather 

euphonic or rhythmical than significant. . 

0. Tho invaders themselves are now introduced as holding commvl 
or addressing one another, not at the present. moment, but at the time 
when their plan was first concerted. Tin? will go up, or let us go up, 
into Judah, or against it, although this is rather implied than^ expressed, 
and rew (i.e. harass or distress) it, and maize a breach m it, (theieby 
subduing it) to ourselves, and let m make a king in the midst of it, to 
wit the°son of Tabeal or Tahcel, as the name is written out of pause, 
Ezra iv 7 The feminine suffixes probably refer, not to Judah (Hon- 
dorson) "but to Jerusalem (Gcsenius, Roscnmiffier), although the same 
terms are applied to the whole country elsewhere (2 Chron. xxi. 17). 
Tho reference to Jerusalem is required by this history, according 
to which they did succeed in their attack upon the kingdom, but 
were foiled in' their main design of conquering the royal, city, lho 
entrance into Judah was proposed only as a means to this end, and 
it is the failure of this end that is predicted in the next verse. I ho 

reference to the city is also recommended by the special reference to 
the capital cities of Syria and Ephraim in vers. 8, 9. n ?T|?? is explained 

to mean let us arouse her by the Vulgate (suscitomus earn), Luther (aut- 
weeken), Calvin and others, which supposes the verb to be derived trom 
T'pn (TP') to awaken. Others, deriving it from Hi? t° °ff> explain it to 
mean let us dismember or divide it (Vitringa, Augusti), or subvert, destroy 
it (Peshito, J. D. Michaelis, Schroeder, Henderson). The simplest etymo¬ 
logy, and that most commonly adopted, derives it from TV to he distressed 
of'terrified, and in the Hiphii to alarm (Hitzig), or to distress, with special 
reference to the hardships of a siege (Kimclii, Abcn Ezra, Cocceius, Loscn- 
miiller, Gesenius, Ewald, &c.). Oppress (Barnes) is too indefinite. The 
other verb has also been variously explained, as meaning let us level it 
(from HJ?p3, a plain), let us tear it away (Vulgate : avellamus ad nos), let 
us divide or rend it (Luther, Cocceius, Alting, J. W. Michaelis, Vitringa, 
Barnes). It is now commonly agreed, however, that it means to make a 
breach or opening (Calvin: faire bresche ou ouverture, Hendework,.Hen¬ 
derson), and thereby take or conquer (Ewald, Knobel). The creation of 
tributary kings by conquerors is mentioned elsewhere in the sacred history 
(e.y. 2 Kings xxiii. 84, xxiv. 17). Son of Tabeal like Son of Remaliah, is 
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commonly explained as a contemptuous expression, implying obscurity or 
mean extraction._ But suet an expression would hardly have been put into 
the mouths of his patrons, unless we suppose that they selected him ex¬ 
pressly on account of his ignoble origin or insignificance, which is a very 
improbable assumption. _ They would be far more likely to bestow the 
crown on some prince, either of Ephraim or Syria, which some suppose to 

for f of the name, equivalent to the Hebrew 
lohjah (Neh. 11 . 15), and analogous to Tabrimmon, from whom Benhadad 
lung of Syria was descended (1 Kings xv. 18). So in Ezra iv. 7. Taleel 
is named as one of those who wrote to the king in the Syrian (Aramean) 
tmgue : This whole speculation, though ingenious, and illustrated by 

Gesenius with a profusion of etymological learning (Comm. vol. i. p. 281 
note), is probably fanciful,^ and certainly of no exegetieal importance, which 
last is also true of Calvin s suggestion that the Son of Tabeal may hare 
been a disaffected Jew. There is something curious in the Jewish expla¬ 
nation of the name by that form of the cabbala called Albam (because it 
puts a for l, b, for m, and so forth, as identical with (i q n'^DI) A. 
more important observation is, that this familiar reference'® passant to 
the names of persons now forgotten, as if familiar to contemporary readers, 
is a strong incidental proof of authenticity. 


7. Thus smth the Lord Jehovah, it shall not stand—or it shall not arise 

and it shall not be, or come to pass. This, as was said before, is taken 

by Gesenius and others as the conclusion of a sentence beginning in ver 5 
but may just as naturally be explained as the commencement of a new one" 
The fernmme verbs may be referred to counsel (n$?) understood or taken 
indefinitely, which is a common Hebrew construction. ( Vide supra, chap, 
i. b.) As Q-ip means both to rise and stand, the idea here expressed may 
be either that the thing proposed shall not even come into existence (Hit- 
zig), or that it shall not continue or be permanent (Gesenius, Hengsten- 
b ei g? Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit). The general sense is clear, viz., that 
their design should be defeated. The name HW, being here preceded by 
takes the vowels of D?iT>& The accumulation of divine names is, as 
usual emphatic, and seems here intended to afford a pledge of the event, 
derived from the supremacy and power of the Being who predicts it. 

8 , 9. The plans of the enemy cannot be accomplished, because God has 
decreed that while the kingdoms of Syria and Israel continue to exist, they 
shall remain without enlargement, or at least without the addition of Jeru¬ 
salem or Judah to their territories. It shall not stand or come to pass, 
became the head (or capital) of Aram is Damascus (and shall be so still), 
cind the head (chief or sovereign) of Damascus is Bezin (and shall be so 
still and as for the other power there is as little cause of fear) for in yet 
sixty and five years (in sixty-five years more) shall Ephraim be broken from 
a people{i.e. from being a people, so as not to. be a people—and even in 
the mean time, it shall not be_ enlarged by the addition of Judah) for the 
head (or capital) of Ephraim is Samaria , and the head (chief or sovereign) 
of Samaria is Remaliah’s son . If you will not believe (it is) because you 
are not to be established. Here again Syria is the prominent object, and 
Ephraim subjoined, as if by an afterthought. The order of ideas is that 
Syria shall remain as it is, and as for Ephraim it is soon to be destroyed, 
but while it does last, it shall remain as it is likewise; Pekah shall never 
reign in any other capital, nor Samaria be the capital of any other king¬ 
dom. To this natural expression of the thought corresponds the rhythmical 
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arrangement of tlie sentences, the first clause of the eighth verse answering 
exactly to the first clause of. the ninth, while the two last clauses, though 
dissimilar, complete tlio measure. 

For the head of Syria is Damascus— 

And the head of Damascus Rezin— 

And in sixty-five years more, &c. 

And the head of Ephraim is Samaria— 

And the head of Samaria Remaliah’s son — 

If ye will not believe, &c. 

Whether this he poetry or not, its structure is as regular as that of any 
other period of equal length in the writings of Isaiah. As to‘the substance 
of these verses, the similar clauses have already been explained, as a pre¬ 
diction that the two invading powers should remain without enlargement. 
The first of the uneven clauses, i.e. the last of ver. 8, adds to this predic¬ 
tion, that Ephraim, or the kingdom of the ten tribes, shall cease to exist 
within a prescribed period, which period is so defined as to include the 
three successive strokes by which that power wars annihilated first, the 
invasion of Tiglath-pileser, two or three years after the date of this predic¬ 
tion (2 Kings xv. 29; xvi. 9)—then, the conquest of [Samaria, and the 
deportation of the ten tribes, by Shalmaneser, about the sixth year of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 6)—and finally, the introduction of another race 
by Esar-hadclon in the reign of Manasseh (2 Kings xvii. 24 ; Ezra iv. 2 ; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). Within sixty-five years all these events were to 
occur, and Ephraim, in all these senses, was to cease to be a people. It 
seems then that the language of this clause has been carefully selected, so 
as to include the three events which might be represented us destructive of 
Ephraim, while in form it balances the last clause of the next verse, and is 
therefore essential to the rhythmical completeness of the passage. And 
yet this very clause has been rejected as a gloss, not only by Houbigant, 
and others of that school, but by Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, and Knobel, 
expressly on the ground that it violates the truth of history and the 
parallelism of the sentence. In urging the latter reason none of these 
critics seem to have observed that the omission of the clause would leave 
the verses unequal; while the puerile suggestion that the similar clauses 
ought to come together, would apply to any case in Greek, Latin, or modem 
poetry, where two balanced verses are divided by a line of different length 
or termination, as in the Stabat Mater or Cowper’s Ode to Friendship. 
Such an objection to the clause is especially surprising on the part of those 
who insist upon subjecting even Hebrew prose to the principles, if not the 
rules, of Greek and Latin prosody.—As to the more serious historical ob¬ 
jection, it is applicable only to the theory of Usher, Lowth, Hengstenberg, 
and Henderson, that the conquest of Israel by Tiglath-pileser and Shal¬ 
maneser are excluded from the prophecy, and that it has relation solely to 
what took place under Esar-haddon; whereas all three are included. If a 
historian should say that in one and twenty years from the beghming of 
the nineteenth century, the Emperor Napoleon had ceased to he, he could 
not be charged with the error of reckoning to the time of his death, instead 
of his first or second abdication, because all these would be really included, 
and the larger term chosen only for the purpose of embracing every sense in 
which the Emperor ceased to he. So in the case before us, the invasion by 
Tiglath-pileser, and the deportation by Shalmaneser are included, but the 
term of sixty-five years is assigned, because with it expired every possible 
pretension of the ten tribes to he reckoned as a state or nation, though the 
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real downfall of the government had happened many years before. Noras 
it impiobable that if the shorter periods of three or twenty years had been 
named, the same class of critics would have made the exclusion of the wind- 
m § YP ttftder Esar-haddon a ground of similar objection to the clause# 
The propriety of including this event is clear from the repeated mention of 
Israel as a people still subsisting until it took place (2 Kings xxiii. 19, 20; 
2 Chi on. xxxiv. b, 1, xxxv. 18), and from the fact that Esar-haddon placed his 
colonists in the cities of Samaria, instead of the children of Israel (2 Kiims 
xxvii. 24), thereby completing their destruction as a people. The same 
considerations furnish an answer to the objection that the time fixed for the 
overthrow of Ephraim is too remote to allay the fears of Ahaz; not to men¬ 
tion that this was only one design of the prediction, and that the encourage- 
merit was meant to be afforded by what follows, and which seems to have 
been added for the very purpose, as if he had said, ££ Ephraim is to last but 
sixty-five years at most, and even while it does last the head/’ &c. That the 
oi del of the numerals, sixty and five instead of five and sixty is no proof of 
later origin (Gesenius), may be inferred from the occurrence of the same 
collocation at least three times in Genesis (iv. 24, xviii. 28, xlvi. 15). The 
alleged inconsistency between this clause and ver. 16 rests on a gratuitous 
assumption that the desolation threatened there and the destruction here 
are perfectly identical. To allege that is elsewhere used to denote the 
precise time of an event (Gem xl. 13, 19; Josh. i. 11, iii. 2; Jer. xxviii. 
3, 11], is only to allege that a general expression admits of a specific appli¬ 
cation. The Hebrew phrase. corresponds exactly to the English phrase in 
sixty-five years more , and like it may be either applied to something happen¬ 
ing at the end of that period, or to something happening at anytime within 
it, or to both, which is really its application here. To the objection that 
the precise date of the immigration under Esar-haddon is a matter of con¬ 
jecture,, the answer is, that since this event and the sixty-fifth year from 
the date of the prediction both fail within the reign of Manasseh, the sup¬ 
position that they coincide is loss improbable than the supposition that they 
do not. To reject the clause on such a ground is to assume that whatever 
is not proved (or rather twice proved) must be false, however probable. 
Enough has now been said, not only to vindicate the clause as genuine, but 
to preclude the necessity of computing the sixty-five years from any other 
period than the date of tko prediction, as for instance from the death of 
Jeroboam II., with Cocceius, or from the leprosy ofUzziah with the Rabbins, 
both which hypotheses, if necessary, might be plausibly defended. It also 
supersedes the necessity of emendation in the text. Grotius and Oappellus 
drop the plural termination of DW and thus convert it into six. But even 
if Isaiah could have written six and five instead of eleven , the latter, number 
would be too small, as Capellus in his computation overlooks an interregnum 
which’the^best chronologers assume between Pekah and Hoshea. Bee 
Gesenius in loc. Yitringa supposes CJOTl D'E^EP to have arisen out of 
^Dm (a common abbreviation in Hebrew manuscripts, and this out of' 1 ' W 
six, ten , and five, the exact number of years between the prophecy and 
Shalmaneser’s conquest, viz. sixteen of Ahaz and five of Hezekiah, which he 
therefore supposes to be separately stated. But even if letters were used 
for ciphers in Isaiah’s time, which is highly improbable, it is still more im¬ 
probable that both modes of notation would have been mixed up in a single 
number. Gesenius sneers at Yitringa’s thanking God for the discovery of 
this emendation; but it is more than matched by two of later date and Ger¬ 
man origin. Steudel proposes to read Hi# (for njf) in the sense of repeatedly t 
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and to supply days after duty-five! Hendewerk more boldly reads TO? 

bphl while the robbers and the murderer are a sleep (i. e. asleep). 1ms 
he thinks so scliirn und herrlich , and the light which it sheds so ganz minder- 
bar that he even prefers it to Henslers proposition to read six or five, (i. q. 
five or six,) i. e. a few. Luzzato give this latter sense to the common text, 
which he explains as a round number, or rather as two round numbers, sixty 
hein<* used in the Talmud indefinitely for a large number, and five even m 
Scripture for a small one. Ewald seems willing to admit that sixty-five 
itself is here put as a period somewhat shorter than the term of human hie, 
but rejects the clause as a quotation from an older prophecy, ^transferi ed 
from the margin to the text of Isaiah. Besides these emendations ^ of the 
text, the view which has been taken of the prophecy enables us to dispense 
with various forced constructions of the first clause—such as Aben Ezra’s 
— t£ it shall not come to pass (with respect to you) but (with respect to) the 
head of Syria (which is) Damascus, &c.” Or this—Though the head of 
Syria is Damascus (a great city), and the head of Damascus is Rezin (a 
great prince), yet in sixty-five years, &c.” Hitzig reverses this, and makes 
it an expression of contempt — u for tho head of Syria is (only) Damascus, 
and the head of Damascus (only) Rezin (a smoking fire-brand).”—The last 
clause of the verse has also been variously construed. J. D. Michaelis 
supposes a threatening or indignant pause in the midst of it <£ Mf ye will 
not believe—for (I see that) ye will not believe.” Grotius makes it interro¬ 
gative—“ will ye not believe, unless ye are confirmed” or assured by a 
sign ? The construction now most commonly adopted makes a participle 
of asseveration (Rosenmiiller, Henderson) or even of swearing (Maurer), or 
supposes it to introduce the apodosis and to be equivalent to then (Gesenius). 
Luther’s version of the clause, thus understood, has been much admired, 
as a successful imitation of the paronomasia in Hebrew: Gldubet ihr nieht, 
so bleibet ihr nieht. This explanation of the clause is strongly favoured by 
the analogy of 2 Chron. xx. 20; but another equally natural is the one 
already given in translation— <£ if ye do not believe (it is) because ye are 
not to be established.” For other constructions and conjectural emenda¬ 
tions of the several clauses, see Gesenius and Rosenmiiller on the passage. 

10. And * Jehovah added to speak unto Ahaz , saying ,—which, according 
to usage, may either mean that he spoke again, on a different occasion, or 
that he spoke further, on the same occasion, which last is the meaning here. 
This verse, it is true, is supposed to commence a new division of the pro¬ 
phecy by Ewald, and an entirely distinct prediction by Hendewerk, who 
connects it with the close of the fifth chapter, and by Henderson, who re¬ 
gards all that follows as having reference to the invasion of Judah by Assyria. 
A sufficient refutation of the two last hypothesis is involved in the admission 
made by both these writers, that the offer of a sign has reference to nothing 
in the context, but to something not recorded; whereas it was naturally 
called forth by the incredulity which some suppose to have been betrayed 
by the king’s silence (Kengstenberg) or bis looks (Rosenmiiller), and which 
is certainly referred to in the last clause of ver. 9. 

11. Ask for thee (i. e. for thy own satisfaction) a sign from Jehovah 
thy God (literally from toiih Mm, i. e. from bis presence and bis power) 
—ask deep or high above —or make deep thy request or make it high— 
i. e. ask it either above or below. A sign is not* necessarily a miracle, 
nor necessarily a prophecy, but a sensible pledge of the truth of some¬ 
thing else, whether present, past, or future; sometimes consisting in a 
miracle (Isa. xxxviii. 8; Judges vi. xxxvii,; Exod. iv. 8), but sometimes 
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in a mere prediction (Exod. iii. 12 ; 1 Sam, iL xxxiv.; 2 Kings six. 29), 
and sometimes only in a symbol, especially a symbolical name or action 
(Isa. xxxviii. 18, xx. 8; Ezek. iv. 8). The sign here offered is a proof 
of Isaiah’s divine legation, which Ahaz seemed to doubt. He is allowed 
to choose, not only the place of its exhibition (Pliischke), but the sign 
itself. The offer is a general one, including all the kinds of signs which 
have been mentioned, though the only one which would have answered the 
purpose of accrediting the Prophet, was a present miracle, as in the case of 
Moses (Exod. iv. 80). Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, seem to have 
read HPktp to the grave or lower world (ftdQuvov si; <jccb^), which is adopted 
by Jerome, Michaelis, Lowth, and also by Ewald but without a change of 
text, as he supposes to be simply a euphonic variation for in¬ 
tended to assimilate it to Thus understood, the word may refer 

to the opening of the earth or the raising of the dead, in opposition to 
a miracle in heaven. But as heaven is not particularly mentioned, there is 
no need of departing from the old explanation of as a paragogic im¬ 

perative (comp. Dan. ix. 19 ; Ps. xli. 4), signifying ash thou. The two 
preceding verbs may then be taken also as imperatives, go deep, ash, i. e. 
in asking, or as infinitives equivalent to adverbs, ash deep, ask high; or 
the construction may be < simplified still further by explaining rOKip as a 
noun equivalent to and governed directly by the two verbs as im¬ 

peratives— make deep (thy) request, make (it) high. There may either be 
a reference to the distinction between signs in heaven and signs on earth 
(Mat. xvi. 1), which Jerome illustrates by the case of the Egyptian plagues, 
or the words may be more indefinitely understood as meaning any where, 
up or down, above or below (Calvin). The phrase thy God is emphatic 
and intended to remind Ahaz of his official relation to Jehovah, and as it 
were to afford him a last opportunity of profiting by the connection. 

12. And Ahaz said , I mil not ash, and I will not tempt Jehovah. Borne 
regard this as a contemptuous irony, implying a belief that Hod would not 
be able to perform his promise (Grotius, Gesenius, &c.), or a disbelief in 
the existence of a personal God (Umbreit). We have no reason to doubt, 
however, that Ahaz believed in the existence of Jehovah, at least as one 
among many gods, as a local and national if not a supreme deity. It is 
better, therefore, to understand the words as a hypocritical excuse for not 
obeying the command, with obvious allusion to the prohibition in Dent, 
vi. 6, which is of course inapplicable to the case of one who is exhorted to 
choose. His refusal probably arose not from speculative doubts or politic 
considerations, but from the state of his affections, his aversion to the ser¬ 
vice of Jehovah, and his predilection for that of other gods, perhaps com¬ 
bined with a belief that in this case human aid would be sufficient and a 
divine interposition superfluous ; to which may be added a specific expec¬ 
tation of assistance from Assyria, for which he had perhaps already sued 
(2 Kings xvi. 7-9). To tempt God is not to try him in the w T ay of trust¬ 
ing him (Hoheisel), nor simply to call in question his power, knowledge, 
or veracity (Gesenius, Hitzig), but to put him practically to the test. The 
character of Ahaz is illustrated by a comparison of this refusal with the 
thankful acceptance of such signs by others, and especially by his own son 
Hezekiah, to whom, as Jerome observes, signs both in heaven and on 
earth were granted. 

18. At first Ahaz seemed to doubt only the authority and divine lega¬ 
tion of the Prophet; but his refusal to accept the offered attestation was 
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an insult to God himself, and is therefore indignantly rebuked by the Pro¬ 
phet. And he said, hear, I pray you , oh house of David! is it too little for 
you (is it not for you) to weary men {i. e. to try mens patience) that you 
(must) weary (or try the patience of) my God f The meaning is not merely 
that it is worse to weary God than man (Chrysostom), or that it was not 
man but God whom they were wearying (Jerome); but that having first 
wearied man, i. e. the Prophet by disputing his commission, they were now 
wearying God, by refusing the offered attestation. is not to 

regard as weak or impotent (Kimchi), but to try or exhaust the patience 
of another. The plural form of the address docs not imply that the Prophet 
turned awmy from Ahaz to others (Jerome), but that members of lus family 
and court were, in the Prophet’s view 7 , already implicated in his unbelief. 

14. The king having refused to ask a sign, the Prophet gives him one, 
by renewing the promise of deliverance (vers. 8, 9), and connecting it with 
the birth of a child, -whose significant name is made a symbol of the divine 
interposition, and his progress a measure of the subsequent events. In¬ 
stead of saying that God w 7 ould be present to deliver them, he says the 
child shall he called Immanuel (God-with-us) ; instead of mentioning a 
term of years, he says, before the child is able to distinguish good from 
evil; instead of saying that until that time the land shall lie waste, lie 
represents the child as eating curds and honey , spontaneous products, 
here put in opposition to the fruits of cultivation. At the same time, 
the form of expression is descriptive. Instead of saying simply that the 
child shall experience all this, he represents its birth and infancy as 
actually passing in Ms sight; he sees the child brought forth and named 
Immanuel; he sees the child eating curds and honey till a certain age. 
Therefore (because you have refused to choose) the Lord himself will give 
you a sign . Behold! the virgin pregnant and bringing forth a son , and she 
calls Ms name Immanuel (God-with-us) —curds and honey shall he eat 
(because the land lies waste) until he shall know (how) to refect the evil and 
choose the good (but no longer) ; for before the child shall know (flow) to 
reject the evil and to choose the good, the land , of whose two kings thou art 
afraid, (i, e. Syria and Israel), shall be forsaken , i. e. desolate), which of 
course implies the previous deliverance of Judah.—All interpreters appear 
to be agreed that these three verses contain a threatening of destruction 
to^the enemies of Judah, if not a direct promise of deliverance, and that 
this event is connected, in some wary, with the birth of a child, as the 
sign or pledge of its certain occurrence. But what child is meant, or who 
is the Immanuel here predicted ? The various answers to this question 
may be all reduced to three fundamental hypotheses, each of which ad¬ 
mits of several minor variations. 

I. The first hypothesis is that the only birth and infancy referred to in 
these verses arc the birth and infancy of a child horn (or supposed to he 
born) in the ordinary course of nature, and in the days of Isaiah himself. 
The unessential variations, of which this hypothesis is susceptible, Lave 
reference chiefly to the question what particular child is intended. 1. The 
Jews of old supposed it to be Hezekiah; but this w r as exploded by Jerome’s 
suggestion, tliat he was already at least nine years old, since his father 
reigned but sixteen years, and he succeeded him at twenty-five (2 Kings 
xvi, 2, xviii. 2). 2. Kimchi and Abarbenel suppose Immanuel to bo a 

younger son of Ahaz, by a second marriage. H. Iscnbiehl, Bauer, Cube, 
Steudel, and Hitzig, understand by a w 7 oman who was present, and 

at whom the Prophet pointed. 4. J.‘ I). Micliaelis, Elehhorii, Paulas, 
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Hensler, Ammon, understand tlie Prophet to predict not a real Butman 
ideal birth, as if lie had said, should one now a virgin conceive and bear a 
son, she might call his name Immanuel, &c. 5. Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Faber, 

Pliisehke, Gesenius, Maurer, Hendewerk, Knobel, suppose him to be 
speaking of his own wife, and the birth of his own son ; and as Shear- 
jashnb was already horn, Gesenius assumes a second marriage of the Pro¬ 
phet, and supposes two events to be predicted; first, the deliverance of 
Judah at the birth of the child, and then the desolation of Syria and Israel 
before he should be able to distinguish good and evil. To this last sup¬ 
position, it is justly objected by Hengstenberg that it assumes too great an 
interval between the deliverance of Judah and the desolation of the other 
countries, as well as between the former and the resumption of agricultural 
employments. It is besides unnecessary, as the interposition denoted by the 
name Immanuel need not he restricted to the time of the child’s birth, and as 
the desolation of Syria and Israel is said to take place before , but not imme¬ 
diately before the child’s attaining to a certain age; to which it may be 
added that the age itself is left somewhat indefinite. But besides these 
objections to Gesenius’s assumption of a twofold prophecy, his whole hypo¬ 
thesis, with all the others which have been enumerated, except perhaps the 
fourth, may be justly charged with gratuitously assuming facts of which 
we have no evidence, and which are not necessary to the interpretation of 
the passage ; such as the second marriage of Ahaz, or that of Isaiah, 
or the presence of a pregnant woman, or the Prophet's pointing at her. 
A further objection to all the variations of this first hypothesis is, that 
although they may afford a sign, in one of the senses of that term, to wit, 
that of an emblem or symbol, they do not afford such a sign as the con¬ 
text would lead us to expect. Ahaz had been offered the privilege of 
choosing any sign whatever, in heaven or on earth. Had he actually 
chosen one, it would no doubt have been something out of the ordinary: 
course of nature, as in the ease of Gideon (Judges vi 87-40) and HezeMah 
{Isa. xxxviii. 7, 8). On his refusal to choose, a sign is given Mm unasked, 
and although it does not necessarily follow that it was precisely such as he 
would have selected—since the object was no longer simply to remove Ms 
doubts, but to verify the promise and to mark the event when it occurred 
as something which had been predicted—yet it seems very improbable that 
after such an offer, the sign bestowed would be merely a thing of every day 
-occurrence, or at most the application of a symbolical name. This pre¬ 
sumption is strengthened by the solemnity with which the Prophet speaks 
of the predicted birth, not as a usual and natural event, blit as something 
which excites his own astonishment, as he beholds it in prophetic vision. 
This may prove nothing by itself, hut is significant w T hen taken in connec¬ 
tion with the other reasons. The same thing may he said of the address 
to Immanuel, in chap. viii. 8, and the allusion to the name In ver. 11, 
which, although they may admit of explanation in consistency with this 
first hypothesis, agree much better with the supposition that the prophecy 
relates to something more than a natural and ordinary, birth. A still 
stronger reason for the same conclusion is afforded by the parallel passage 
im chap. Ax. 5, 6, occurring in the same connected series of prophecies. 
There,, as here, the- birth of a child is given as a pledge of safety and deli¬ 
verance, but with the important addition of a full description, whieM as 
we shall see below, is wholly inapplicable to any ordinary human child, 
however high in* rank or full of promise. If led by these remarkable coin¬ 
cidences to examine more attentively the terms of the prophecy itself, we 
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find the mother of the promised child described, not as a woman or as any 

particular woman merely, but as HD^n a term which has been variously 
derived from tbv to conceal, and from to grow up, but which, in the 

six places where it occurs elsewhere, isGwice applied to young unmarried 
females certainly (Gen. xxiv. 48; Exod. ii. 8) and twice most probably 
(Ps. Ixviii. 25; Sol. Song i. 8), while in the two remaining cases (boh 
Sontf i. 8; Prov. xxx. 19) this application is at. least as probable as any 
other. It would therefore naturally suggest the idea of a virgin, or at least 
of an unmarried woman. It is said, indeed, that if this had been intended, 
the word f6*in? would have been employed; but even that, word is not 
invariably used in its strict sense (see Deut. xxii. 19; Joel i. 8), so that 
there would still have been room for the same cavils, and perhaps for the 
assertion that the idea of a virgin could not be expressed except.by a peri¬ 
phrasis. It is enough for us to know that a virgin or unmarried woman 
is designated here as distinctly as she could be by a single word. But why 
should this description be connected with a fact which seems to render it 
inapplicable, that of parturition ? That the word means simply a young 
woman, whether married or unmarried, a virgin or a mother, is a subter¬ 
fuge invented by the later Greek translators who, as Justin Martyr tells us, 
read vsavi$, instead of the old version vrdpQsvoc, which had its rise before the 
prophecy became a subject of dispute between the Jews and Christians. 
That the word denotes one who is a virgin or unmarried now, without im¬ 
plying that she is to remain so, is certainly conceivable ; but, as we said 
before, its use in this connection, especially when added to the other reasons 
previously mentioned, makes it, to say the least, extremely probable that 
the event foretold is something more than a birth in the ordinary course 
of nature. So too, the name Immanuel , although it might he used to 
signify God’s providential presence merely (Ps. xlvi. 8, 12, Ixxxix. 25 ; 
Joshua i. 5; Jer. i. 8; Isa. xliii. 2), has a latitude and pregnancy of 
meaning which can scarcely be fortuitous, and which,.combined with all 
the rest, makes the conclusion almost unavoidable, that it was hero intended 
to express a personal as well as & providential presence. If to this wo add 
the early promise of salvation through the seed of the woman (Gen, hi. 15), 
rendered more definite by later revelations, and that remarkable expression 
of Isaiah’s contemporary prophet Micah (ver. 2), until the time that she 
which travaileth hath brought forth, immediately following the promise of 
a ruler, to be bom in Bethlehem, but whose goings forth have hem of old , 
from everlasting —the balance of probabilities, as furnished by the Old Tes¬ 
tament exclusively, preponderates decidedly in favour of the supposition, 
that Isaiah’s words bad reference to a miraculous conception and nativity. 
When we read, therefore, in the gospel of Matthew, that Jesus Christ was 
actually bom of a virgin, and that all the circumstances of his birth came 
to pass that this very prophecy might be fulfilled, it has less the appearance of 
an unexpected application, than of a conclusion rendered necessary, by a 
series of antecedent facts and reasons,—the last link in a long chain of intima¬ 
tions more or less explicit. The same considerations seem to shew' that the 
prophecy is not merely transferred or accommodated to another subject by 
the evangelist, which is, moreover, clear from the emphatic form of the cita¬ 
tion (rouro tkov ysyom hoc KXqgwQfi %* r. >..), making it impossible to prove 
the existence of any quotation, in the proper sense, if this be not one, and 
from the want of any similarity between the two events, viz., a natural and 
miraculous conception, upon which a mere illustrative accommodation of the 
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words could Imre been founded. The idea, insidiously suggested by J. 1). 
Michaelis, that the first two chapters of Matthew may be spurious, is so far 
from deriving any countenance from this application of the prophecy, that, 
on the contrary, its wonderful agreement with the scattered but harmonious 
intimations of the Old Testament, too numerous and too detached to be for¬ 
tuitous, affords a strong though incidental proof that these very chapters are 
genuine and authentic. The rejection of Matthew’s authority in toto, as an 
interpreter of the prediction, is not only inconsistent with the proofs of his 
inspiration drawn from other quarters, but leaves unexplained the remark¬ 
able coincidence between his interpretation and the original form of expres¬ 
sion, the context, and the parallel passages. That these should all conspire 
to recommend an ignorant or random explanation of the prophecy, is more 
incredible than that the explanation should be true, and the words of Isaiah 
a prediction of something more than the birth of a real or ideal child in the 
ordinary course of nature, and in the days of the Prophet himself. The 
question, however, still arises, how the birth of Christ, if here predicted, is 
to be connected with the promise made to Ahaz, as a sign of the event, or 
as a measure of the time of its fulfilment ? 

II. The second hypothesis removes this difficulty, by supposing that the 
prophecy relates to two distinct births and two different children. Of this 
general theory there are two important modifications. 1. The first supposes 
one child to be mentioned in ver. 14, and another in ver. 16. As to ver. 15, 
some connect it with the one before and some with the one after it. Thus 
Junius understands ver. 14 to refer to Christ, hut vers, lo, 16 to Shear- 
jashub; Usher applies vers. 14, 15 to Christ, and ver. 16 to Shearjashub; 
Calvin, vers. 14, 15 to Christ, but ver. 16 to a child, i.e. any child inde¬ 
finitely. They all agree that the prophecy contains two promises. First, 
that Christ should he horn of a virgin, and then that Judah should be. de¬ 
livered before Shearjashub (or before any child bom. within a certain time) 
could distinguish good from evil. To such of these interpretations as refer 
ver. 15 to the infancy of Christ, it may be objected that they put a sense 
upon that verse which its expressions will not bear, and which is inconsis¬ 
tent with the use of the same terms in ver. 22. It will be seen below that 
the eating of curds and honey is predicted as a sign of general desola¬ 
tion, or at least of interrupted tillage. Another objection which applies 
to all the forms of this interpretation is the sudden change of subject, 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth verse, from Immanuel to Shearjashub, or to 
any child indefinitely. Nothing but .extreme exegetical necessity, could 
justify the reference of vers. 15, 16 to any person not referred to in ver. 
14. 2. This difficulty is avoided in the second modification of the general 

hypothesis that the passage, as a whole, refers to two distinct births and 
to different children, by assuming that both are mentioned in the fourteenth 
verse itself. This is the supposition of a double sense, though some 
refuse to recognise it by that name. The essence of the theory is this, 
that while ver. 14, in its obvious and primary sense, relates to the birth 
of a child in the ordinary course of nature, its terms are so selected as 
to be descriptive, in a higher sense, of the miraculous nativity of Christ. 
This theory is mentioned by Jeronie as the opinion of a certain Judaizmg 
Christian, whom he does not name (quidam de nosfris judaizans), and by 
Calvin as a compromise between the orthodox and Jewish expositions,.hut 
it has since had many eminent and able advocates. The minor variations 
of this general hypothesis have reference chiefly to the particular child 
intended by the prophecy in its lower sense, whether a son of Isaiah him- 
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self, as Grotius, Cleriens, and Barnes suppose, or any child born within a 
certain time, as Lowth, with more probability, assumes. The advantage 
of these interpretations is, that they seem to account for the remarkable 
expressions which the prophet uses, as if to intimate a deeper meaning 
than the primary and obvious one, and at the same time answer the con¬ 
ditions both of the context in Isaiah and of the application in Matthew, 
presenting a sign analogous to others given before and after by this very pro¬ 
phet (chap. vii. 3, viii. 2), and at the same time furnishing believers with 
a striking prophecy of the Messiah. The objections to it are its com¬ 
plexity, and what seems to he the arbitrary nature of the assumption upon 
which it rests. It seems to be a feeling common to learned and unlearned 
readers, that although a double sense is not impossible, and must in 
certain cases be assumed, it is unreasonable to assume it when any other 
explanation is admissible. The improbability in this case is increased by 
the want of similarity between the two events, supposed to be predicted 
in the very same words, the one miraculous, the other not only natural, 
but common, and of everyday occurrence. That two such occurrences 
should be described in the same words, simply because they were both 
signs or pledges of a promise, though not impossible, can only be made 
probable by strong corroborating proofs, especially if any simpler mode of 
exposition be at all admissible. Another" objection, which lies equally 
against this hypothesis and the one first mentioned is, that in its primary 
and lower sense it does not afford such a sign as the context and the parallel 
passages would lead us to expect, unless we suppose that the higher secon¬ 
dary sense was fully understood at the time of the prediction, and in that 
case, though the birth of the Messiah from a virgin -would be doubtless a 
sufficient sign, it would, for that very reason, seem to make the lower one 
superfluous. Bathe’s courageous supposition, that the primary reference 
is to a miraculous conception and birth in the days of Isaiah, only aggra¬ 
vates the difficulty which it would diminish, though it certainly escapes the 
force of some of the objections to the supposition of a double sense, to 
wit, those founded on the inadequacy of the sign and the dissimilarity of 
the events. None of these reasons seem, however, to be decisive against 
the supposition of a double sense, as commonly understood, unless there 
be some other way in which its complexity and arbitrary character may bo 
avoided, and at the same time the connection between the birth of the Mes¬ 
siah and the deliverance of Judah satisfactorily explained. 

III. The third general hypothesis proposes to effect this by applying all 
three verses directly and exclusively to the Messiah, as the only child whose 
birth is there predicted, and his growth made the measure of the subsequent 
events. The minor variations of this general hypothesis relate to the’time 
when these events were to occur, and to the sense in which the growth el' Ike 
Messiah is adopted as the measure of them. 1. The simplest form .in which 
this theory has been applied, is that exhibited by J. H. Michaelis and others, 
who suppose the prediction to relate to the real time of Christ’s appearance, 
and the thing foretold to be the desolation which should take place before 
the Saviour reached a certain age. To this it is an obvious objection that 
it makes the event predicted too remote to answer the conditions of the con¬ 
text, or the purpose of the prophecy itself. A similar objection lias, indeed, 
been urged by the Babbins and others, to a prophecy of Christ's birth as a 
sign of the promise made to Ahaz. But the cases are onlmly dissimilar. 
The promise of immediate deliverance might he confirmed by an appeal, to 
an event long posterior, if the one necessarily implied the other, as included 
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in it, or as a necessary previous condition,, Thus the promise that Israel 
should worship God at Sinai, was a sign to Moses, that they should first he 
delivered from Egypt (Exod. iii. 12), and the promise that the tillage inter¬ 
rupted by Sennacherib’s invasion should be resumed, was a sign to Kezckiab, 
that the invasion was itself to cease (Isa. xxxvii. 30). In like manner, the 
assurance that Christ was to be born in Judah, of its royal family, might be 
a sign to Ahaz, that the kingdom should not perish in his day; and so far 
was the remoteness of the sign in this case from making it absurd or inap¬ 
propriate, that the further off it was, the stronger the promise of continuance 
to Judah, which it guaranteed. Especially is this the ease, if we suppose it 
to have been a familiar doctrine of the ancient Church, that the Messiah was 
to come, and that for his sake, Israel existed as a nation. But, according 
to the theory now in question, not only is the sign remote, but also the thing 
signified ; not only the pledge of the event, but the event itself. The Pro¬ 
phet’s contemporaries might have been encouraged to expect deliverance 
from present clanger by the promise of Christ’s coming; but a promise of 
deliverance before the end of seven hundred years could afford no encour¬ 
agement at all. That this objection to the theory in question has been felt 
by some of its most able advocates, may be inferred from several facts. One 
is, that J. H. Michaelis is obliged to insert the words long since (diiduin 
deserta erit), and yet to leave the promise wholly indefinite. Another is, 
that Henderson departs from the ancient and almost universal explanation 
of the passage as a promise, and converts it into a threatening, not only 
against Israel, hut against Judah; both of which kingdoms were to lose 
their kings before the twelfth year of our Saviour, when Arehelaus was 
banished from Judea. A third is, that Cocceius, though one of the most 
accurate philologists of his own or any other age, and only too decided in 
his exegetical judgments, hesitates between the interpretation now in ques¬ 
tion and the ungrammatical and arbitrary reference of ver. 16 to a different 
child. At all events, it may be safely assumed, that the application of these 
three verses to the time of Christ’s actual appearance has no claim to be 
received, if there is any other form of the same general hypothesis, by which 
the connection of the promise with the context can be made more natural. 
2. This end Yitringa bas attempted to secure, by supposing the language to 
be hypothetical, or that the Prophet, while he views the birth of Christ as a 
remote event, makes it the measure of the events at hand— cl, before the 
Messiah, if he were bom now , could know how to distinguish good from evil, 
&c. The only objection to this ingenious explanation is, that the condi¬ 
tional expression on which all depends, if he were born now , is precisely 
that which is omitted, and of which the text contains no intimation. And 
that the Prophet, without such intimation, would make this use of an event 
which he distinctly saw to be remote, though not incredible, ought surely 
mot to be assumed without necessity. 3. Another modification off the hypo¬ 
thesis which refers the three verses all to the Messiah, is that proposed by 
Bosenmiiller, in the second and subsequent editions of his Scholia, and sub¬ 
stantially renewed by Ewald, viz., that Isaiah really expected the Messiah 
to born at once, and therefore naturally made the progress of his infancy 
the measure of a proximate futurity. Neither of these writers supposes any 
reference to Christ, both regarding the prediction as a visionary anticipation. 
But Hengstenberg has clearly shewn that such a positive belief and expec¬ 
tation, on Isaiah’s part, is not only inconsistent with other prophecies, but 
with the sequel of this, in which a series of calamitous events is described 
as intervening between the approaching deliverance and the nativity of the 
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Messiah. To the merely negative assumption that the time of the advent 
formed no part of this particular revelation, he thinks there is not the same 
objection. 4. Accordingly, his own interpretation of the passage is, that 
the birth of the Messiah being presented to the Prophet in connection with 
the proximate deliverance of which it was the sign or pledge, without regard 
to chronological relations, and seen by him in prophetic ecstasy as actually 
present, he naturally makes the one the measure of the other. As it he had 
said, I see the virgin bringing forth a son, and calling his name Immanuel; 
I see him living in the midst of desolation till a certain age ; but before that 
time arrives, I see the land of our invaders lying desolate. The only objec¬ 
tion to this ingenious improvement on Yitringa’s ingenious exposition, is that 
it rests upon a certain theory as to the nature of prophetic inspiration, oi ox 
the mental state in which the prophets received and uttered their communi¬ 
cations, which, however probable, is not at present generally current with 
believers in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, nor perhaps maintained 
by Hengstenberg himself. 

In expounding this difficult and interesting passage, it has been considered 
more important to present a tolerably full view ol the different opinions, 
arranged according to the principles on which they rest, than to assert the 
exclusive truth of any one interpretation as to all its parts. In summing up 
the whole, however, it may be confidently stated, that the first hypothesis is 
false ; that the first modifications of the second and third are untenable ; 
and that the choice lies between the supposition of a double sense and that 
of a reference to Christ exclusively, but in connection with the promise of 
immediate deliverance to Ahaz. The two particular interpretations which 
appear to be most plausible and least beset with difficulties, are those of 
Lowth and Yitringa, with which last Hengstenberg’s is essentially identical 
Either the Prophet, while he foretells the birth of Christ, foretells that of 
another child, during whose infancy the promised deliverance shall be ex¬ 
perienced ; or else he makes the infancy of Christ himself, whether foreseen 
as still remote or not, the sign and measure of that same deliverance. 
While some diversity of judgment ought to be expected and allowed, in re¬ 
lation to this secondary question, there is no ground, grammatical, historical, 
or logical, for doubt as to the main point, that the Church in all ages has 
been right in regarding this passage as a signal and explicit prediction of 
the miraculous conception and nativity of Jesus Christ. 

As to the form of the expression, it will only be necessary further to re¬ 
mark that rnn is not a verb or participle (Yitringa, Kosenm filler), but a 
feminine adjective, signifying pregnant, and here connected with an active 
participle, to denote that the object is described as present to the Prophet’s 
view. Behold , the virgin, pregnant and bringing forth a son, and, she calls his 
name Immanuel . The future form adopted by the Septuagint (e|s/, 
rd'izai) is retained in the New Testament, because the words are there 
considered simply as a prophecy ; but in order to exhibit the full force 
which they have in their original connection, the present form must 
be restored. The form of the sentence is evidently copied from the angel’s 
address to Hagar (Gen. xvi. 11), and so closely that the verb ft^i? remains 
unchanged; not, however, as the second person feminine (though all the 
other Greek versions have zaXksic, and Junius likewise, who supplies o virgo 
to remove the ambiguity), but as the third person feminine, analogous to 

ft?? (Lev, xxv. 21), ft^?5 (Ps. cxviii. 28), ft&OD (Gen. xxxiii. 11)- The 
form ftKpi? itself occurs (Dent. xxxi. 29 ; Jer. xliv. 28), but in another sense 
(See Nordheimer, § 422). Calvin, with a strange lapse of memory, alleges 
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that in Scripture mothers never name their children, and that a departure 
from the constant usage here is a prophetic intimation that the child would 
have no human father. The error of fact is easily corrected hy referring 
to the exercise of this prerogative by Eve, Leah, Bachel, Hannah, and 
others (Gen. iv. 1-25 ; xix. 87 ; xxix. 82-85; xxx. 6-21; 1 Sam. i. 20; 

1 Cliron. iv. 9 ; vii. 16). That the same act is frequently ascribed to the 
father, needs of course no proof. In the case before us, it is so far from 
being an important question, who was to impose the name, that it matters 
very little whether it was ever imposed at all; or rather, it is,certain that 
the name is merely descriptive or symbolical, and that its actual use in real 
life was no more necessary to the fulfilment of the prophecy, than that the 
Messiah should he commonly known by the titles of Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Prince of Peace (Isa. ix. 6), or the Lord our Bighteousness (Jet. xxiii. 6). 
Hence in Mat. i. 28, the singular n&Oj} is changed into the plural zaXsmw, 
they shall call , i. e. they indefinitely, as in our familiar phrase they say , 
corresponding to the French on cht and the Gem an man sagt , which last con¬ 
struction is adopted by Augusti in his version of this sentence (man wircl 
nennen seinen Namen). With equal adherence to the spirit, and equal de¬ 
parture from the letter of the prophecy, the Peshito and Vulgate give the 
verb a passive form, his name shall be called . As to the meaning of the 
name itself, its higher sense is evident from Matthew’s application, not¬ 
withstanding Hitzig’s paradoxical denial, and its lower sense from the usage 
of analogous expressions in Ps. xlvi. 8, 12, Ixxxix. 25 ; Josh. i. 5, Jer. 
i. 8, Isa. xliii. 2. 

15. This verse and the next have already been translated in connection 
with the fourteenth, upon which connection their interpretation must de¬ 
pend. It will here be necessary only to explain one or two points more 
distinctly. Butter (or curds) and honey shall he eat , until he knows (how) 
to reject the evil and to choose the good. The simple sense of the prediction 
is that the desolation of Judah, caused by the invasion of Bezin and Pekah, 
should be only temporary. This idea is symbolically expressed by making 
the new-born "child subsist during his infancy on curds and honey, instead 
of the ordinary food of an agricultural population. This is clearly the 
meaning of the same expression in ver. 22, as we shall see below ; it cannot 
therefore here denote the real humanity of the person mentioned (Calvin, 
Vitringa, Henderson, &e.), which is besides sufficiently implied in his being 
born of a human mother, and could not be asserted here without interrupt¬ 
ing the connection between the fourteenth and sixteenth verses. It cannot 
denote his poverty or low condition (Calovius), or that of the family of 
David (Alting), because no such idea is suggested by the words. It cannot, 
on the other hand, denote abundance or prosperity in general (Grotius, 
Cocceius, Junius, &c.), because such a diet is no proof of that condition, 
and because, according to ver. 22, the words are descriptive .only of such 
abundance as arises from a sparse population and neglected tillage. That 
this desolation should be temporary, is expressed by representing it as co¬ 
extensive with the early childhood of the person mentioned, is ex¬ 

plained by Jarchi, Lowth, Hitzig, Henderson, and Ewald, to mean when he 
knows ; by most other writers, till or before he knows (LXX. $ yvchvai). 
The Vulgate, Luther, Junius, and Olericus refer it, not to time at all, but 
to the design or effect of his eating curds and honey, that he may know. It 
is clear, however, from the next verse, that this one must contain a speci¬ 
fication of time, however vague. The difference between the versions when 
and till, and also in relation to the age described—which J. D. Michaelis 
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puts as high as twent} T -oixe, Ewald from ten to twenty, Henderson at twelve, 
but Kimelii and most others at about three years—is not so important as 
might at first sight seem, because the description was probably intended to be 
somewhat indefinite. The essential idea is that the desolation should not 
last until a child then born could reach maturity, and probably not longer 
than his first few years, Clericus supposes good and evil to mean pleasant 
and unpleasant food, as in 1 Sam, xix. 85 ; but the same words elsewhere 
constantly relate to moral distinctions and the power to perceive them (Gen. 
Hi. 5; Bent. i. 89; 1 Kings iii. 9; Jonah iv. 2). Nothing short of the 
Strongest exegetieal necessity could justify the reference of this verse to 
Shearjashub (Junius, Usher), or to any other subject than the one referred 
to in the verse preceding, namely, Immanuel, the child whose birth the 
Prophet there describes as just at hand, and whose infancy he here describes 
as passed in the midst of surrounding desolation. To the explanation of 
this verse as having reference to Isaiah’s own, son or a son of Ahaz on the 
one hand, or to the time of our Saviour’s actual appearance on the other, 
sufficient objections have already been adduced in the interpretation of the 
fourteenth verse. • 

16. The desolation shall be temporary— -for before the child shall hnow 
(how) to reject the evil and to choose the good , the land , of whose tivo Icings 
thou art afraid (or by whose two kings thou art distressed) shall be forsaken, 
i> e. left by its inhabitants and given up to desolation, in which sense the 
same verb is used elsewhere by Isaiah (chap. xvii. 2, xxvii, 10, kii. 12. 
Comp. vi. 12). Instead of taking thus absolutely, most of the older 
•writers, and a few of later date, connect it with and X\> with 
The land which thou abhorrest (or for which thou fearest) shall be forsaken 
by both its kings — L e. Judah shall be forsaken by Rezin and Pekah, whom 
Steudel supposes to be called its kings de facto —or Syria and Israel shall 
be deprived of Rezin and Pekah—or Canaan (including Israel and Judah) 
shall lose both its kings. This last is the interpretation given by Hender¬ 
son, who also reads the land which thou clestroyest. Clericus takes 
absolutely, in the sense of being desolate, but translates the rest, which 
thou abhorrest on account of its two kings. To some of these constructions 
it may be objected that they make the land and not the lungs the object of 
abhorrence, and to all, that they construe directly with which is con¬ 
trary to usage, and disjoin it from by which it is followed in at least 
two other places (Ex. iii. 12, Num. xxii. 8) ; to which may be added that 
according to tbe Hebrew idiom, this construction is the only one that could bo 
used to signify before (or on account of) whose two kings thou art in terror. 
This construction, which is given by Castalio and De Dieu, is adopted by 
Cocceius, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, E ; wald, and 
most other modern writers, who are also agreed that the land here meant 
is Syria and Israel, spoken of as one because confederate against Judah. 
The wasting of these kingdoms and the deportation of their people by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29, xvi. 9), is here predicted, which of course 
implies the previous deliverance of Judah and the brief duration of its own 
calamity, so that this verse assigns a reason for the representation in the 
one preceding. There is no need, therefore, of imposing upon P at the 
beginning of the verse, the sense of nay (Piscator), indeed (Galvin), although 
(Aiting), or but (Umbreit), or any other than its usual and proper one of 
for, because . Nor is it necessary to regard the fifteenth verse as a paren¬ 
thesis, with Cocceius and Rosenmiiller; much less to reject it as a gloss, 
with Hitzig, and as breaking the connection between the name Immanuel 
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in vct. 14 and the explanation of it in ver. 16. The true connection of 

Jndal?' S i° S iM- been , We . 11 explained by Maurer and Knobel to be this that 
Judah shall he waste for a short time, and only for a short time, fo, before 

3 fli mvader ®. shali aomselres be invaded and 
Tafa _; Je ' „ b . %lew °f connection is sufficient to evince, that the 
f Colvin \° °q 1S %61se *° klioarjashub (Lowth) or to any child indefinitely 
(Calvin), is as unnecessary as it is ungrammatical. A child is bom-E 

S* °oo? cvil g °° d *& ^ “>«*•*« * ^ 

and something happens. If these three clauses thus 
succeeding one another, do not speak of the same child, it is impSlo for 

1 (. Again addressing Ahaz, he assures him that although he shall escine 

ors P1 h!° “ S °r’ +1 G0d hlflict ™' S0 eYils him^lf and hfo sucT 
tS’ ] “v; l f - of tbose 7 ei 7 aIiles ^bose assistance he is now seeking 
JJio.ah will bring upon thee —not merely as an individual, but as a kto— 

of Jul °f--l pe0p j e rr a ! ul on lh J fath » : s house —or family—the royal fine 

a days wlmh have not come since the departure of Ephraim from 

mike 14 iS P° SSib1 ' to --WESCS 

ZofheTdlvsMl the /' etroa * ofthe invaders -Jehovah will bring 

Ephraim Zaf toTr 7l °°™ ^ °° mC before )’ th » 

toes Zu fi T ■ f “ S ?° n , “ tllis invasion ceases - wrae 
bHL If ! T 18 const ™ ctl011 ’ ^ is permitted, if not favoured, 

a! imptowthlf-mr 11 !’ h f ^i® advanta S c of 8 i?i ng to its strict sense, 
Gesefto s^lf ^twV* & bnrdfln ° r i nfliotion .(«» Exod. x. 28, and 

v• f-i u ‘ ' c . ei a mere revolt or schism, and also tliit nf 

ri ng and%T p to s r st r gei ; <**■ 

fere to Win But Tl ,® w® lndefinite b J specifying when the days 
. ,;° b ®* m - Bu ‘ as the absolute use ot the phrase which have not cmne 

IVtlT \ harSh a ? 3 Unusua1 ’ and as the compound forms Wsb an d WfJ? 
« ‘, h ? 4 -. 30; 2 Sam: 

aldllteWm./fw. 0 adll r’ e t0 mlanimcms d60 ision of all versions 
dechrino-he rlnVo +i ^ al , as 1 ean ^’ace J t> and understand the verse as 
Sh 5 ti E ea< f ied t0 be worse than any which had come upon 

Judah since the revolt of the ten tribes, here called Ephraim, from to 

witof fhlnf tribe ’ tbat t0 wbiob Jeroboam belonged, and 

ckratinn ^ ihe clnef towns of the kingdom were situated. This de- 

from sacred hisfoiv^H /if* .“ co ? sistellt witb tbe fact, demonstrable 
in'ormi ? U “ that tbe m J un es sustained by Judah, during the 
Ehntilwf ®F eClfi< ? dj fr ° m otber foreign powers, as for example from to 

1 a is m the reign of Eehoboain (2 Chron. xii. 2-9), from the Philis- 

to<W d Al ’- abla f s “ the rei gn °f Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), from 
the !i; anS m f 1 ! 6 r f, Ig ? of Joasb ( 2 Cbron. xxiv. 23, 24), not to mention 
xiv 8^1 * ucoe ® sf “ I atta As of the Ethiopians in the reign of Asa (2 Chron. 
w l-Eni’ and of * Ioab ^d Ammon in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2-Chron. 
overkUnhT+i- ’ e ^ ent inenrs i°iis of the ten tribes, must have greatly 
tTon of rw d t 6 T m ° n . ° f Se “ac b erib, by far to most alm-mingVisto 
I L i ! • K 1 h® ami ® S of Ass J ria ‘ Th is discrepancy is not 

mere twit'Iff ^ r ^ 8ai : dln g t3i e prophecy before us, with Gesenius, as a 
raed i iSwf ^ roWt )> n °r by alleging that to days here threat- 
not desenbed as worse than any former days, but only as different 
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Aslvria may here include the kings of Babylon, to whom the title is appliu. m 
a rA nr , s xx "i 29, if not in Neh. is. 32, as it is to the kings of Persia m E/ a 
vi.^22° considered as successors to the Assyrian power, in acc * c ® 
whteh usa<m Herodotus calls Babylon a city of Assyria. But even this sup 
v n ofthrmoh highly probable, is not here necessary. Let it be obsei i ed 
thaUhe’days he« threatened were to be worse, not simply with^es;pe*t to 
individual suffering or temporary difficulties of the state itself, but to the 
loss oS independence, its transition to a servile state, from which it was 
never permanently freed, the domination of Assyria being soon seeded 
l „ tw nf T’crvut and this by that of Babylon, Persia, Syria, and Home, 
Se S endteg only in the downfall of the state, and that generaidispor- 
sion of the people which continues to this day. The revolt ot Hezekiah 
and even lom^er intervals of liberty in later times, are mere mtemiptions 
of the customary and prevailing bondage Oi:thM critical.change it^surety 

mi^ht be said, even though it were to cost not a single diop of blood, noi 
theiieisonul freedom of a single captive, that the Lord was about to bring 
nnon Judah days which had not been witnessed from the time of Lphiaim s 

apoSasy^or according to the other-construction of the text at any tune 

whatever; since none of the evils suffered, from Solomon to Ahaz, had 
destroyed the independence of Judah, not oven the Egyptian domination m 
the reign of Rehoboam, which only lasted long enough to teach the Jews 
the difference between God's service and the service of the kingdoms of the 
countries (2 Chron. sii. 8). This view of the matter is abundantly suffi¬ 
cient to reconcile the prophecy with history, whether Assyria be understood 
to mean the kingdom properly so called, or to include the empues \viich 
succeeded it; and whether the threatening be referred exclusively to Ainu 
and his times, as Gosenius and Roscnmiiller say it must bo, or to him and 
his successors jointly, which appears to be the true sense of thy people 
thv father's house as distinguished from himself and his own house, but 
even on the other supposition, as the change oi times, i.e. the transition 
from an independent to a servile state, took place before the death of Aha?,, 
the expressions used aro perfectly consistent with the facts. It is implied, 
of course, in this interpretation, that Sennacherib s invasion was not the 
beginning of the days here threatened, which is rather to be sought m the 
alliance between Ahaz and Tiglath-pileser, who came unto him and distressed 
him and strengthened him not (2 Chron. xxviii. 19, 20), but oxaetod.rcpeated 
contribution from him as a vassal; which degrading and oppressive inter¬ 
course continued till his death, as appears from the statement (2 Kings 
xviii 7), that Eezehiah rebelled against the hmg of Assyria, and served hvm 
not clearly implying that he did at first, as he offered to do afterwards, on 
Sennacherib’s approach, with confession of his fault, renewal of his tribtif 
and a repetition ofhis father’s sacrilege (2 Kings xvm. 13-16). Hint during 
the whole term of this foreign ascendancy, Judah was infested by Assuian 
intruders, and by frequent visitations for the purpose of extorting their un¬ 
willing tribute, till at last the revolt of Hezekiah, no longer able to endure 
the burden, led to a formal occupation of the country, is not only pro¬ 
bable in itself, hut seems to he implied in the subsequent context (vernes 
18-20). The abrupt commencement of this verse, without a connecting 
particle, led Alting to regard it as the apodosis of the sentence beginning 
with yer. 16— “before the child shall know, &c., and before the laud shall 
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be forsaken, Jehovah will bring upon thee,” &c. But besides the unusual 
length and involution of the sentence, and the arbitrary repetition of before 
with and, it cannot be explained, on this hypothesis, to what desolation 
ver.* 16 alludes, as the overthrow of Israel preceded the invasion of Judah 
by Assyria. The abrupt commencement of the sentence is regarded by 
Maurer as a proof that the remainder of the chapter is of later date ; by 
Hitzig as marking the commencement of the prophecy itself, what precedes 
being introductory to it. Vitringa supposes that the Prophet paused, as 
if unwilling to proceed; Houbigant, as usual, amends the text by inserting 
vav; while Lowth and others follow the Sepiuagint by supplying but. 
According to Hendewerk, however, the adversative particle is out of place, 
as he denies that what now follows is a threatening appended to a previous 
promise, and regards it as an amplification of the threatening in ver. 15; 
but that relates to the Syrian invasion, this to the Assyrian domination. 
Alting’s translation of *Jy¥ by against thee , though it does not change the 
general sense, destroys its figurative dress, in which there is an obvious 
allusion to the bringing of water or the like upon a person, so as to destroy 
him. Compare Joshua xxiii. 15 and xxiv. 7.—The last words of this verse 
plfcSW riK) have been rejected as a gloss by Houbigant, Seeker, Lowth, 
Eiehhorn, Gfesenius, Hitzig, Maurer,’ Hendewerk, TJmbreit, and Knobel, 
on the ground that they contain an inelegant anticipation of what follows, 
and an explanation of what goes before, at once superfluous and incorrect, 
since Egypt as well as Assyria is mentioned afterwards. That Assyria 
might be naturally named alone, as first in time and in importance, is ad¬ 
mitted by Eiehhorn, who rejects the clause on other grounds; and Maurer, 
who does the same, speaks with contempt of the objection founded on the 
days being explained to mean the king (id nihil est). As for the rhetorical 
objection that the words are too prosaic, it is founded on the modern notion 
that the prophets were mere poets. The objections to the explanation 
which the clause contains, as superfluous and incorrect, may cancel one 
another, as both cannot well be true. Gesenius thinks the supposition of 
a gloss the more probable because he has detected several others in this 
prophecy; while Ewald, on the other hand, retains the words as genuine, 
because they recur below in ver. 20 and in chap. viii. 7. The external 
evidence is all in favour of the clause. There is no need of making a 
preposition meaning by, though, or from, as Jerome, Luther, Grotius, and 
Clericus do ; nor is it necessary to regard the words as in apposition to 
since they are rather a second object to the verb K'PJ, which may be 
considered as repeated before as Hengstenberg suggests— he shall bring 

upon thee days, &c. (he shall bring upon thee) the king of Assyria. 

18. The evil times just threatened are here more explicitly described as 
arising from the presence and oppression of foreigners, especially Assyrians 
and Egyptians, whose number and vexatious impositions are expressed by 
comparing them to swarms of noxious and annoying insects, pouring into 
the country by divine command. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that 
day (in the days just threatened) that Jehovah mill hiss (or whistle) to (or 
for) the fly ichieh (is) in the end (or edge) of the rivers of Egypt, and to (or 
for) the bee which is in Assyria . The fly is peculiarly appropriate to 
Egypt, where the marshy grounds produce it in abundance, and there may 
be a reference, as Barnes supposes, to the plague of flies in Exodus. 
Knobel and others think there may be also an allusion to the abounding of 
bees in Assyria; but the Prophet probably intended only to combine two 
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familiar and annoying kinds of insects, and not to describe tlie distinctive 
qualities of the two nations, the fierceness and boldness of the Assyrians, 
the filth (Basil), cowardice (Jerome), or buzzing speech (Cyril), of the 
Egyptians. The'ewd of the streams of Egypt is. referred by some to the 
adjacent countries (Junius, Piscator); but it evidently means something 
belonging to Egypt itself, viz. the arms of the Delta (Yitringa, Clcricus, 
J. D. Michaelis,* Rosenmiiller, Hendewerk, Henderson), or the remotest 
streams (Gesenius, Maurer, Ewald), implying that the flies should come 
from the very extremities, or from the whole land (Barnes). By making 
W denote the lateral extremity or edge, and rendering it brink or border , 
as the common version does in Joshua iii. 8, Exod. xvi. 35, an equally 
good sense is obtained, viz. that the flies shall come from the banks of the 
streams, where they are most abundant.—The hiss or whistle, denoting 
God’s control over these enemies of Judah, has the same sense as in chap, 
v. 26. Assyria and Egypt are not here named indefinitely (Hendewerk), 
but as the two great rival powers who disturbed the peace of Western Asia, 
and to whom the land of Israel was both a place and subject of contention. 
The bee cannot of itself denote an army (Barnes), nor is the reference ex¬ 
clusively to actual invasion, but to the annoying and oppressive occupation 
of the country by civil and military agents of these foreign powers. It 
was not merely attacked but. infested, by the flies and bees of Egypt and 
Assyria. Fly is understood as a generic term including gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c., by Henderson, and bee as including "wasps and hornets by Ilitzig and 
Umbreit. 

19. Carrying out the figures of the preceding verse, the Prophet, instead 
of simply saying that the land shall be infested by foreigners, represents it 
as completely filled "with bees and flies, who are described as settling upon, 
all the places commonly frequented by such insects. And they come and 
rest (or settle) all of them in the desolate (or precipitous) valleys, and in 
the clefts of rocks , and in all thorn-hedges , and in all pastures. According 
to Clericus, the places mentioned are those suited for the encampment of 
troops; hut this supposes a different meaning of the words translated 
desolate valleys and thorn-ledges . The exclusive reference to invading 
armies is assumed by other writers also ; but although this may have been 
the prominent idea, the words seem naturally to express the general notion 
of a country overrun, infested, filled with foreigners and enemies, not only 
by military occupation but in other w T ays. The opinion of ICimchi and 
Forerius, that the sites of towns are here described, overlooks the beautiful 
allusion to the habits of the insects mentioned. The same objection lies 
in part against the supposition of an antithesis between deserted and fre¬ 
quented places (Cocceius), or between worthless and valuable products, 
“ thorns and shrubbery of pleasure ” (Barnes), which rests moreover upon 
etymologies now commonly abandonee!. Grotius suggests that these four 
terms have reference to the two kinds of insects alternately, the first and 
third denoting customary haunts of flies, the second and fourth of hues. 
The version above given is the one adopted by the latest writers (Gesenius, 
Hitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk, Henderson, Umbreit, Knobel). For a great 
variety of older explanations see Rosenmiiller on the passage and Gesenius’s 
Thesaurus s.- v. 

20. Had the Prophet, as Hendewerk suggests, represented the invaders 
as locusts, he would probably have gone on to describe them as devouring 
the land; but having chosen bees and flies as the emblem, he proceeds to 
express the idea of their spoliations by a different figure, that of a body 
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closely shorn or shaven by a razor under the control of God and in his ser¬ 
vice. In that day (the same day mentioned in ver. 19) will the Lord shave, 
with a razor hired in the parts beyond the river (Euphrates), (that is to sav) 
with the king of Assyria, the head and the hair of the feel (i.e. of both ex¬ 
tremities, or of the whole body), and also the heard will it (the razor) take 
away. The words are rejected by Gesenius, Maurer, Umbreit, 

Knobel, for the same reason, or rather with as little reason, as in ver. 17. 
They are retained by Bendcwerk and Ewald. Aben Ezra and Abarbenel 
follow the Targiim and Peslrito in making the king of Assyria the subject of 
the operation here described, and suppose the destroying angel to be called 
a hired razor, i.e. one of the best temper and condition. Theodoret also 
understands the king of Assyria to be here described as shaved, but 
by the Medes and Persians as a razor. These constructions wholly dis¬ 
regard the preposition before or take it in the sense of in —“ will 

shave in the king of Assyria, the head,” &c. Some understand Tip 
as an additional description of the razor— 44 with a hired razor, with those 
beyond the river with the king of Assyria.” But as and are never 
used in reference to persons, the former no doubt here denotes* the place 
of hiring—“ a razor hired in the parts beyond the river.” If so, rno'^ 
cannot be a noun (novacula conductions), but must be taken as a verbal 
adjective, equivalent to a passive participle, of which this is a common form 
in Chaldee. There is no need of changing the division of the words, so as 
to read since the article before the noun may he omitted by 

poetic licence, and is construed as a feminine with n§pft. Instead 
of hired (/xs/x/^w^sVw), the Alexandrian MB. of the Septuaginfc reads 
drunken (ysftsOvGfAvw), which is also the version of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion ; and accordingly J. D. Michaelis would read under¬ 
standing by a drunken razor one employed as a drunkard would employ it* 
i.e. recklessly and rashly. The same reading seems to be implied in til© 
common text of the Peshito, though Ephrem Syrus gives the Syriac adjec¬ 
tive the sense of sharp. According to the common reading, which is no doubt 
genuine, the king of Assyria is called a hired razor, not because men use 
what is hired more unsparingly than if it were their own (Calvin)—nor 
simply because he was allured or hired by the hope of conquest (Jerome, 
Grotius, J. I). Michaelis, &e.)—nor simply because Ahaz had already hired 
Mm (Junius, Piscator, Glassius, &c.)—but for the last two reasons put 
together, that as Ahaz had profaned and robbed God’s house to hire a 
foreign razor, with which Israel and Syria might be shaven, so God 'would 
make use of that self-same razor to shave Judah, i.e. to remove its 
population, or its wealth, or both. The rabhinnical interpretation of 

is a poor conceit, the adoption of which by Gesenius, if indicative of 
nothing worse, says but little for the taste and the “ aesthetic feeling ” which 
so often sits in judgment on the language of the Prophet. The true sense 
is no doubt the one expressed by Ewald (von oben bis unten), and before 
him by Clericus, who justly says of the Rabbinical expounders of the phrase 
“ rem turpieulam de suo Prophetse admetiri viclentur.” The separate 
mention of the beard may have reference to the oriental fondness for it and 
associations of dishonour with the loss of it. The specific explanation of 
the heard as meaning the ministers of religion (Yitringa), or Sennacherib 
(Yatablus), &e., and a like explanation of the other terms, are not only 
arbitrary and capricious, but destructive of a beautiful and simple meta¬ 
phor, which represents the spoiling of Judah by foreign invaders and in¬ 
truders as the shaving of the hair from the whole body. The same remark 
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applies to Hendewerk’s suggestion, that the parts of a country are often 
represented by those of a human body, and that the [hair of the head may 
possibly denote the wooded hills of Palestine. Eowth applies Vav before 
nm; but the latter may be poetically used for the Euphrates, even without 
the article (Jer. ii. 18). Barnes explains n|pFI in a passive sense; but 
this requires !$, as well as to he taken as a feminine noun contrary to 
usage, a concurrence of anomalies by no. means probable. Henderson 
makes nspjp a stronger expression than n?V. f and translates it shall scrape 
off, which is given by Gesenius as the primary sense, but that of causing to 
cease or removing is the one best sustained by usage. The Targum para¬ 
phrases as denoting various kinds of weapons used in war, and the 
Yulgate almost seems to make the razor itself the object to be shaved. 

21, 22. In consequence of these spoliations, the condition of the country 
will be wholly changed. The population left shall not be agricultural but 
pastoral. Instead of living on the fruits of the soil, they shall subsist upon 
spontaneous products, such as milk and honey, which shall be abundant 
only because the people will be few and the uncultivated grounds extensive. 
And it shall he in that day (that) a man shall save (or keep) alive a young 
cow and two sheep ; and it shall he (that) from the abundance of the making 
(yielding or production) of milk, he shall eat butter (or curds or cheese or 
cream ); for butter and honey shall every one eat that is left in the midst of 
(or within) the land . There Is no need of assuming a conditional construc¬ 
tion—“ g. d. if one should keep”—as J. H. Michaelis, Maurer, and De 
Wette do—since this idea is sufficiently implied in an extract translation. 

does not necessarily mean every man, implying that the poorest of the 
people should have so much cattle (Gesenius), or that the richest should 
have no more (Calvin), but simply one indefinitely (Hitzig, Ewald). The 
piel of *"Cn nowhere else signifies to “keep, own, feed” (Barnes), nor to 
hold, possess (Gesenius, Ewald, &c.). Its primary meaning Is to give life 
originally (Job xxxiii. 4), or to restore it after death (1 Sam. ii. 6); whence 
by a natural transition it is used to denote the preservation of one’s life in 
danger (Ps. xxx. 4); so that unless we depart from its proper meaning 
here, it must denote not merely the keeping or raising of the cow and sheep, 
hut their being saved from a greater number, and preserved with difficulty, 
not for want of pasture, which was more than ever plentiful, hut from the 
presence of invaders and enemies. Thus understood, the word throws light 
upon the state of the country, as described in the context, Hendewerk 
thinks it not improbable that by a cow and two sheep we are to understand 
a herd of cows and two flocks of sheep, because so small a number would 
not yield abundance of milk. But the abundance is of course to be rela¬ 
tively understood, with respect to the small number of persons to he fed, 
and is therefore an additional and necessary stroke in the prophetic picture 
—few cattle left, and yet those few sufficient to afford milk in abundance 
to the few inhabitants. This abundance is expressed still more strongly by 
describing them as eating, not the milk itself, but that which is produced 
from it, and which of course must bear a small proportion to the whole; 
and as this is the essential idea meant to be conveyed by mentioning the 
HKpp, it matters little whether it be understood to mean butter (Septua- 
gint, &c.), cheese (Hendewerk), cream (Hitzig, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel), or curds (Gesenius, &c.), though the last seems to agree best 
with what we know of oriental usages. It is here mentioned neither as a 
delicacy nor as plain and ordinary food, but as a kind of diet independent 
of the cultivation of the earth, and therefore implying a neglect of tillage 
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and a pastoral mode of life, as well as an unusual extent of pasturage, wliicli 
may have reference, as Barnes suggests, not only to the milk,. but to the 
honey. The rabbinical interpretation of these verses, as a promise of abun¬ 
dance in the reign of HezeMah after Sennacherib’s retreat (2 Chron. xxii. 
27-29), and the adaptation of the same exposition to the time of Christ 
(Grotius, Cocceius, &c.), appear to have arisen from confounding what is 
here said of butter and honey with a frequent description of the promised 
land as flowing with milk and honey. But not to insist upon the circum¬ 
stance, that this is a literal and that a metaphorical description, and that 
even in the latter the idea of abundance is conveyed by the flowing of the 
land with milk and honey, which is not here mentioned; let it be observed 
that even the abundance thus asserted of the promised land is not fertility, 
but the abundance of spontaneous products, not dependent upon tillage ; 
and that after Israel was possessed of Canaan, and had become an agricul¬ 
tural people, the natural emblem of abundance would no longer be milk 
and honey, but corn and trine, or flesh and fruits, so that the prospect of 
subsisting on the first two, if it did not suggest the idea of personal priva¬ 
tion, would suggest that of general desolation, or at least that of interrupted 
or suspended cultivation. Thus Boswell, in the Journal of his tour with 
Dr Johnson to the Hebrides, observes of the inhabitants of one of the poor 
islands, that “ they lived all the spring without meal , upon milk and curds 
and whey alone.” This verse, then, is descriptive of abundance only as 
connected with a paucity of people and a general neglect of tillage. It was 
designed, indeed, to he directly expressive neither of abundance nor of 
poverty (Barnes), but of a change in the condition of the country and of the 
remaining people, which is further described in the ensuing context. . The 
older interpreters were probably misled by the peculiar mode in which a 
threatening is here uttered in the tone of a promise, or as Knobcl expresses 
it, the words sound promising (klingen verheissend), but contain a threat. 
The same thing had been observed before by Henderson, and most of the 
recent writers are agreed in giving to the 22d verse its true sense as a pro¬ 
phecy of desolation. This of course determines that of the fifteenth, to which 
Hendewerk supposes Isaiah to refer directly, as if he had said, “ This is 
what I meant by saying that the child should eat curds and honey, foi 
curds and honey shall every one eat that is left in the midst of the land. 

28. Having described the desolation of the country indirectly, by saying 
what the food of the inhabitants should be, the Prophet now describes it 
more directly, by predicting the growth of thorns and briers even m spots 
■which had been sedulously cultivated, for example the most valuable vine¬ 
yards. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that day (that) every plate where 
there shall be a thousand vines at (or for) a thousand silverlinys (pieces or 
shekels of silver), shall be for (or become) thorns and briers t or shall be 
(given up) to the thorn and 'to the brier. Kimchi reverses the prediction, 
so as to make it mean that every place now full of thorns and briers shall 
hereafter abound in valuable vines, which is of course an impossible con¬ 
struction. Calvin supposes the thousand silverlinys or shekels to he men¬ 
tioned as a very low price, and understands the verse to mean that every 
place planted with a thousand vines should, in these days of desolation, be 
sold for only so much, on account q/the thorns and briers-which had over¬ 
run them. All other writers seem to confine the threatening to the thorns 
and briers, and to regard HP? as a part of the description of a valuable 
vineyard, though they differ on the question whether this was the price tor 
which the vineyard might be sold, or its annual rent, as in Sol. Song vm. 
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11, where, however, it is said to be the price of the fruit, and the number 
of vines is not mentioned. The vines of the Johannisberg are valued at a 
ducat each, according to J. D. Michaelis, who thinks, however, that, allow¬ 
ance being made for the change in the value of money, the price mentioned 
in the test was probably a high one even for a valuable vineyard. Hen¬ 
derson computes that it was nearly one-half more than the price at which 
the vineyards of Mount Lebanon were sold in 1811, according to Burck- 
hardt, namely, a piastre for each vino.—The substantive verb with e may 
signify either “to belong to” (Hitzig, Ewald), “to be given up to” (Umbreit), 
“ or to become” (Be Wette, Knobel), which last is its most usual meaning. 
The irregular repetition of the verb is occasioned by the length of the 
parenthetical clause. The construction of the sentence is entirely changed 
in Henderson’s version— in every place, Sc., there shall be briers and thorns . 

24. So complete shall be the desolation of these once favoured spots, 
that men shall pass through them armed, as they would through a wil¬ 
derness. With arrows and with bow shall one (or shall a man) go thither, 
because thorns and briers shall the whole land be . The essential idea, as the 
last clause shews, is that of general desolation; there is no need, therefore, 
of supposing that the bows and arrows have exclusive reference to protec¬ 
tion against enemies (Kimchi), or beasts (Jarchi), or robbers (Clericus), 
or to hunting (Galvin), as neither is particularly mentioned, and as it would 
be natural to carry weapons into such a region both for protection and 
the chase (Lowth, Gesenius). It is no objection to the mention of the 
latter, that the people had just been represented as subsisting upon milk 
and honey, since these two methods of subsistence often co-exist, as be¬ 
longing to the same state of society, and both imply a general neglect of 
tillage. The exact sense of the last clause is not that the land shall become 
thorns and briers (English version), as in ver. 24, but that it shall actually 
be thorns and briers. 

25. Hot only the fields, not only the vineyards, shall be overran with 
thorns and briers, but the very hills, now laboriously cultivated with the 
hand, shall be given up to like desolation. And all the hills (/. e. even all 
the hills) which are digged with the hoe (because inaccessible to the plough) 
—thou shall not go (even) there, for fear of briers and thorns, and (being 
thus uncultivated) they shall be for a sending-place of cattle and a trampling - 
place of sheep (i. e. a place where cattle may be sent to pasture, and which 
may be trodden down by sheep). The reference is probably to the hills of 
Judea, anciently cultivated to the very top, by means of terraces that still 
exist, for an account of which by eye-witnesses, see Keith’s Land of Israel, 
chapter xii., and Robinson’s Palestine, vol. ii. p. 187. Thus understood, 
the verse merely strengthens the foregoing description, by declaring that 
even the most carefully-cultivated portions of the land should not escape 
the threatened desolation. It is not necessary, therefore, to give fin 
ver. 24 the arbitrary sense of lowlands, as distinguished from the mountains 
mentioned here (Henderson); much less to understand itself as mean¬ 
ing mounds or hillocks formed by the hoe (Forerius). It is equally gra¬ 
tuitous, and therefore inadmissible, to take thorns and briers in a different 
sense from that which they have in the preceding verses, e.g. in that of a 
thorn hedge, implying that the vineyard should no longer be enclosed 
(Grotius, Cocceius, Vitringa), an arbitrary change which cannot be justified 
by Matthew Henry’s epigrammatic observation, that the thorns, instead of 
growing where they would be useful, should spring up in abundance where 
they were not wanted* With this explanation of thorns and briers is con- 
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nected an erroneous construction of Klip as a verb in the third person, 
agreeing with as its subject—“ the fear of thorns and briers shall not 
come thither”— i.e. there shall he no hindrance to their growth (Ewald), 
or no regard to them (Junius), or no thorn hedges (Grotius). Kimchi and 
Abarbenel connect this same construction with the natural and proper sense 
of thorns and briers, and thus convert the verse into a promise that in the 
mountains there should be no fear of desolation; while Cyril and Calvin 
make it a threatening in the form of a promise (like ver. 22), by explaining 
it to mean that even if the hills where the remaining Inhabitants take refuge 
should be tilled, and thus escape the fear of thorns and briers, it would 
only be because the rest of the country should be desolate. The simplest 
and most satisfactory construction is the one now commonly adopted, which 
takes Klip as the second person used indefinitely (thou for any one), and 
HKT as a noun used adverbially to denote for fear of which is more agree¬ 
able to Hebrew usage than to suppose an ellipsis of the preposition IP (Bo- 
senmiiller). Thus understood, the verse continues and completes the.des¬ 
cription of the general desolation, as manifested first by the people’s living 
upon milk and honey, then by the growth of thorns and briers in the choicest 
vineyards and the terraced hills, and by the conversion of these carefully- 
tilled spots into dangerous solitudes, hunting-grounds, and pastures. 


CHAPTER YIEL 

The prediction of the overthrow of Syria and Israel Is now renewed in 
the form of a symbolical name, to be inscribed on a tablet and attested by 
two witnesses, and afterwards applied to the Prophet’s new-born son^whose 
progress as an infant is made the measure of the event, vers. 1-4. It Is then 
foretold that the judgment denounced upon Syria and Israel should extend 
to Judah, as a punishment for distrust of God and reliance upon human 
aid, in consequence of which the kingdom should be imminently threatened 
with destruction, yet delivered for the sake of Immanuel, by whom the 
strength and wisdom, of all enemies should he alike defeated, vers. 5—10. 
The Messiah himself is then introduced as speaking, warning the Prophet 
and the true believers neither to share in the apprehensions nor to fear the 
reproaches of the people, but to let Jehovah be an object of exclusive fear 
and reverence to them, as he would be an occasion of destruction to the 
unbelievers, from whom the true sense of this revelation was to he concealed, 
and restricted to his followers, who, together with the Prophet and the Bon 
of God himself, should be for signs and wonders to the multitude, while 
■waiting for the manifestation of his presence, and refusing to consult any 
other oracle except the word of God, an authority despised by none but 
those doomed to the darkness of despair, winch. Is described as settling 
. down upon them; with a sudden intimation, at the close, of a change for 
the better, especially in reference to that part of the country which had 
been most afflicted and despised, vers. 11-28. 

, The Hebrew and English text dfflcr here in the division of the chapters. 
A better arrangement than either would have been to continue the eighth 
without interruption to the close of what is now the sixth (or seventh) verse 
of the ninth chapter, where a new division of the prophecy begins. ^ 

1. The prediction of the overthrow of Syria and Israel, contained m 
chap. vii. 8, 9, is here repeated, and as before In a symbolical^ form, in 
order to excite immediate attention, and at the same time to verify the- pro- 
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phecv, T «».in.h is required to inscribe an enigmatical name on a large tablet 
in a legible character, with a view to present exhibition and to subsequent 
preservation. The name itself includes a prophecy of speedy spoliation. 
And Jehovah said to me, take thee (or for thyself) a great tablet, i.e. gieat 
in proportion to the length of the inscription), and write upon it with a 
man's pen (or stylus, i. e. in an ordinary and familial- hand), To Maliei -shatM- 
hash-baz (i. e. Haste-spoil-quick-prey). The name may also be read as a 
sentence—-Hasten spoil! Prey hastens. (So Cocceius : propera spolium 
festinavit direptio.) Others take inp, as an infinitive (either used as suck 
or instead of a preterite), on account of the ? prefixed, which, however, has 
no more connection with this than with the other words, being joined to it 
merely as the first word in the sentence, just as the English to might be 
prefixed to an inscription. Here as in ver. 8, Maher-shalal-hash-baz is a 
name, and the exhibition of the tablet, in the temple (Barnes), or the market¬ 
place (Ewald), or the Prophet’s house (Knobel), was intended to suggest 
the question, who is meant ? It is therefore less correct to say that the 
inscription is afterwards transferred to the child, than that the name of the 
child is anticipated here. These four words are not merely the heading or 
title of the writing (Barnes), but the writing itself. The modern lexico¬ 
graphers explain not as a derivative of to roll, and a synonyme of 
a volume, but as a derivative of to polish, and as meaning a tablet 
of metal, or as Knobel supposes, of wood covered with wax. ^0 the stylus 
used in writing on such tablets. Human is hero explained by Hendework 
as meaning common or ordinary in opposition to divine, but by others more 
probably in opposition to a mode of writing only known to some, and not 
to men in general \ whether the allusion be to a sacred character (Hender¬ 
son), or simply to the letters used in books as distinguished from those 
used in common life (Ewald). Both the kind of writing and the size of the 
tablet (admitting larger characters), have reference to its being legible, so 
that he may run that readeth it. (flab. ii. 2.) 

2, In order to preclude all suspicion of its having been uttered after the 
event, the prophecy is not only recorded, but attested by two witnesses. 
And I (Jehovah) will take to witness for me credible witnesses, to wit, Uriah 
the priest, and Zechariah, son of Jeberechiah. These were not to be wit¬ 
nesses of the Prophet’s marriage (Luther, Grotius), but of his having 
written and exhibited the prophecy long before the event. Uriah is pro¬ 
bably the same who connived at the king’s profanation of the temple 
(2 Kings xvi. 10-16). The word does not relate to their true cha¬ 

racter or standing in the sight of God, hut to their credit with the people, 
especially perhaps with the king, in which view, as well as on account of 
his official rank, Uriah was a very suitable witness. The same considera¬ 
tion makes it not improbable that the Zechariah mentioned here w r as the 
father-in-law of Ahaz (2 Kings xviii. 2; 2 Cbron. xxix. 1), perhaps the 
same that is mentioned as a Levite of the family of Asaph (2 Chron. xxix. 
18). The Zechariah mentioned in 2 Chron. xxvi. 5, seems to have died 
before Uzziah. Zechariah the son of Jehoiada was put to death between 
the porch and the altar (Mat. xxiii. 85) long before this, in the reign of 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21). Zechariah the Prophet was the son of 
Berechiah, but be lived after the Babylonish exile. The Babbins and Light- 
foot give to the emphatic sense of martyrs (judgrvgsg), witnesses for 
the truth, and suppose Uriah to be the person who prophesied against 
Judah,^and was put to death by Jehoiakim, about 180 years after the date 
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of this prediction. But such an attestation would have been wholly irre¬ 
levant and useless. The Yulgate takes the verb as a preterite (et adhibui 
mihi testes) and Gesenius, Maurer, Knobel read accordingly with Tav 

coaversive . The Septuagint, Targum, and Peshito make it imperative 
(/morvodg (Mot Kor/jcov), and Hitzig accordingly reads Gesenius for¬ 

merly preferred an indirect or subjunctive construction, which is still re¬ 
tained by Henderson, and that I should take as witnesses. The true con¬ 
struction is no doubt the obvious one, and I will cite as witnesses (Hende- 
werk, Ewald, Umbreit)—God being still the speaker, and the matter being 
one in which the Prophet was concerned only as his representative, so that 
the ascription of the act to God himself is not only admissible but necessary. 
This construction also accounts best for the paragogic form of the verb, as 
expressing strong determination or fixed purpose. 

3. The significant name, before inscribed upon the tablet, is now applied 
to the Prophet’s new-horn son, that the child, as well as the inscription, 
might remind all who saw them of the prophecy. The execution of the 
previous command is here, as in many other cases, tacitly included in the 
record of the command itself. ( Vide supra, chap. vii. 4). And 1 ap¬ 
proached unto the Prophetess , and she conceived and hare a son, and Jehovah 
said to me y Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-haz. Cairin’s supposition 
that this passed in vision is entirely gratuitous. This name, like Immanuel , 
may he understood as simply descriptive or symbolical, but its actual im¬ 
position is inferred by most interpreters from ver. 18, where the Prophet 
speaks of himself and his children as signs and wonders in Israel, with 
reference, as they suppose, to the names Shear-jashnb and Maher-shalal- 
hash-haz. The four ancient versions all translate the name, and all, except 
the Targum, with some variations from the rendering in ver. 1. Most of 
the later German writers adopt Luther’s version, Raubehald Eilebeute, but 
instead of the first word Ewald has Schnellrauh. The pluperfect construc¬ 
tion, I had approached, &c., given by Junius, Gesenius, and others, is not 
only needless but, according to Ewald, Maurer, and Hitzig, ungrammatical. 
The strange opinion of Tertullian, Basil, Cyril, and Jerome, that the Pro¬ 
phetess is the Yirgin Mary, and that this verse is the language of the Holy 
Spirit, though adopted by (Ecolampadius and others, is rejected even by 
Thomas Aquinas. The Prophetess is probably so called, not because she 
was inspired (Grotius), or because she was to give the name Immanuel 
(Hendewerk), or because she bore a part in this prophetical transaction 
(Calvin), but because she was a prophet’s wife, as queen usually means a 
royal consort, not a queen suo jure. A remarkable series of prophetic 
names, imposed upon three children, is recorded in the first chapter of Hosea. 

4. It is not merely by its name that the child is connected with the pro¬ 
phecy. . The date of the event is determined by a reference to the infant’s 
growth, as in the case of Immanuel. For before the child shall know (how) 
to cry my father and my mother , one (or they indefinitely) shall take away 
the wealth of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria before the king of Assyria, 
i. e. into his presence, to deliver it to him (Gesenius), or in triumphal pro¬ 
cession (Calvin), or before him, i. e. before he marches homeward himself 
(Hendewerk), or simply in his presence, that is by his command and under 
his direction. The construction of is indefinite, so that there is no 
need of supplying njn.Vas the subject. The time fixed is that of the child’s 
capacity not to recognise its parents, or to talk, but to utter the simple 
labial sounds by which in Hebrew, as in many other language father and 
mother are expressed. The time denoted has been fixed by Yitringa and 
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Bosenmiiller at three years, by Junius and most later writers at one. But 
this very difference of judgment seems to show that the description was in¬ 
tended to be somewhat indefinite, equivalent perhaps to our familiar phrase 
a year or two, within which time we have reason to believe that the event 
occurred. Gesenius alleges that the prophecy in reference to Israel was 
not fulfilled for eighteen years (2 Kings xvii. 0), to which Hengstenherg re¬ 
plies that Samaria is here put for the kingdom and not for the capital city. 
But even if the name be strictly understood, there is no reason to doubt 
that Samaria "was plundered by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29) although 
not destroyed, which idea is in fact not conveyed by the terms of the des¬ 
cription. ?}0 properly means strength , but is specifically applied to military 
strength and to wealth , which last is the meaning here. The carrying away 
of its wealth does not necessarily imply anything more than such a spoiling 
of the capital as might he expected in the course of a brief hut successful 
invasion. Barnes’s construction of the second clause -— u Damascus shall bo 
borne away as regards its riches ”—is inconsistent with the form of the 
original. ^ , 

5. And Jehovah added to specie to me again (or further) saying. Here, 
as in chap. vii. 10, an interval of time may he assumed. Hendewerk sup¬ 
poses that in the mean time the Assyrians had approached and the in¬ 
vaders been compelled to withdraw from Judah. 

0. The Assyrian invasion is now 7 represented as a punishment of Judah 
for distrusting the divine protection and seeking that of the Assryians them¬ 
selves. The immediate relief thus secured was to be followed by a worse 
calamity produced by those in vdiom they now confided. Became this 
people (Judah, so called in token of divine displeasure) hath forsahen (or re¬ 
jected with contempt) the tuaters of Shiloah (or Biloam, the only perennial 
fountain of Jerusalem, here used as a symbol of the divine protection) that 
go softly (or flow gently, unaccompanied by noise or danger), and (because 
there is) joy with respect to Bezin and the son of Bamahah (i. e. because 
the Jews are exulting in the retreat of their invaders, caused by the 
approach of the Assyrians), therefore , &c., the apodosis of the sentence 
being given in the next verse. Steuclel supposes the invasion itself to 
be represented by the waters of Siloam, and contrasted with a worse inva¬ 
sion yet to come. Because they despised the gentle fountain, God would 
bring upon them a mighty river. But to this there are several objections. 
1. The fountain of Siloam would hardly have been used as the emblem of a 
foreign invasion merely because weak and unsuccessful. 2, The verb DND 
does not mean simply to despise, but to reject with contempt something 
once esteemed or entitled to esteem, and is therefore inapplicable to an in¬ 
vasion. 8. God himself had taught them to despise it (chap. vii. 4), and 
would not therefore have assigned their doing so as a reason for the punish¬ 
ment to be inflicted. Calvin understands by the waters of Biloam the mild 
and peaceful government of God, compared with the powerful military sway 
of foreign monarehs. Because the Jews despised their own advantages, and 
admired the conquests of Pekah and Bezin, therefore God would cause them 
to experience the hardships of Assyrian domination. But the only feelings 
which the Jews can be supposed to have experienced with respect to their 
invaders,, are fear at their approach, and joy at their departure. That they 
rejoiced at their success, is a gratuitous assumption contradicted by the his¬ 
tory. The same objection lies, with almost equal force, against the suppo¬ 
sition of Gesenius, Maurer, Ewald, and Knobel, that this sympathy with 
the invaders is not asserted of the whole nation, but of a disaffected party 
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who rejected the authority of the family of David (the waters .of Siloam), 
and rejoiced in the success of the enemy. However plausible such a 
supposition may appear, it is not to be assumed without necessity, or in 
preference to an explanation which involves no such imaginary facts. Hen¬ 
derson and others understand by this people, the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
whose apostasy from the true religion, and their rejection of the theocracy, 
are here assigned as reasons for the evils threatened. A Jewish prophet, 
speaking or waiting to the Jews, would of course be understood to mean by 
this people those whom he addressed. It may be said indeed that this has 
reference to the mention of Ephraim in the foregoing context (ver. 4). But 
this would prove too much, by requiring Syria to be included in the charge 
of rejecting the waters of Siloam (Umbreit), in which case we must either 
suppose the words to be used in a twofold sense, or take in that of simply 
despising, which is inadmissible. The same objection lies, in a less degree, 
against the opinion of Barnes and others, that by this people we are to 
understand Israel and Judah as a race. This is favoured by the fact that 
both these kingdoms are included in the threatenings of the subsequent con¬ 
text. Bat the exclusion of Syria is still more unnatural if Ephraim is in¬ 
cluded. # The true sense seems to be that given by Hitzig, except that he 
regards as an incorrect orthography for D1DP, the infinitive of COD to 
melt, to be dissolved with fear. “ Because this people has rejected the 'waters 
of Siloam, gently flowing, and is afraid of Rezin and the son of Remaliah,” 
&e. This explanation is unnecessary, as the same people who were terri¬ 
fied by the approach of the invaders would of course rejoice in their 
departure. The particle ^ simply denotes the direct occasion of the joy. 
The more definite idea of rejoicing over is suggested by the context. For 
■a full description of the fountain of Siloam, and the localities connected 
with it, see Robinson’s Palestine, vol. i. pp. 501-505. 

7. Therefore (because the people had thus ceased to trust in the divine 
protection, and rejoiced in the success of their application to Assyria), be¬ 
hold (as if the event were actually present), the Lord (is) bringing up upon 
them the waters of the river [i. e. the Euphrates, as an emblem of the As¬ 
syrian power), its strong and many waters) here contrasted with the gently 
flowing waters of Siloam), to wit, the king of Assyria and all his glory (with 
particular reference to military strength and display), and it (the river) shall 
come up over all its channels and go over all its banks , which may either 
mean, that it shall transcend its usual limits, or that, after submerging Israel, 
it shall overflow into Judah also; In favour of this last interpretation 
is the language of the next verse, and the fact that otherwise the punish¬ 
ment of Ephraim or the ten tribes is not expressly mentioned.—The copu¬ 
lative conjunction is used by a common Hebrew idiom to introduce the 
apodosis of the sentence. The figure of an overflowing river is peculiarly 
appropriate, not only as affording a striking antithesis to the fountain men¬ 
tioned in the sixth verse, but because ^njn is often used absolutely to denote 
.the Euphrates, the great river of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 
Clcrieus supposes that it here denotes the Tigris, as a river of Assyria 
Proper. But, according to the usage of the Greek and Roman writers, 
Assyria extended to the bank of the Euphrates, which Arrian describes as 
rising above its banks and overflowing rfy yqv ’Aaouglccv. The beauty of the 
metaphor is rendered still more striking by the frequent allusions, both in 
ancient and modern writers, to the actual inundations of this river. Here, 
as in chap, vii. 17, 18, the figures are explained in literal expressions by the 
. Prophet himself. Here, too, the explanation has been questioned as a gloss ? 
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on grounds exclusively rhetorical. But every repetition, as Ewald well 
observes, makes the hypothesis of an interpolation more and more impro¬ 
bable. Its alleged incongruity, if it did not exclude it in the first place, 
must have struck the most uncritical reader on its second or third recurrence. 
Some suppose an allusion in to the pomp of the oriental kings in their 
marches. But this is not known to have been an Assyrian usage, and the 
supposition is at least unnecessary.—Some understand by its channels and 
its hanks the channel and banks of Judah; but this construction agrees 
neither with the proper meaning of the words nor with the metaphor of 
which they form a part. According to Junius, the overflowing of the banks 
were designed to represent the king of Assyria’s violation of his own en¬ 
gagements in oppressing those for whose relief he had come forth. 

8. And it (the river) shall pass over (from Syria and Israel) into Judah , 

overflow and pass through (so as nearly to submerge it), to the neck shall it 
reach (but not above the head), and the spreadings of its wings shall he the 
filling of the breadth of thy land, 0 Immanuel ! The English Version dis¬ 
turbs the metaphor by using the person pronoun he so as to refer this versa 
directly to the king, and not to the river which represented him. It also 
makes mean to pass through , 'which is really expressed by while 
the former verb denotes a change of direction, and subjoins a threatening 
against Judah to the threatening against Israel. By the neck, the Targmn 
understands Jerusalem, in w r hich it is followed by Calvin, Junius, Piseator, 
Vitringa, Henderson and Barnes, the last of whom supposes a distinct allu¬ 
sion to the elevated site of the Holy City. Most probably, however, the 
expression was intended to denote nothing more than the imminency of the 
danger by figures borrowed from a case of drowning, the head alone being 
left above the water. Most writers suppose tho figure of a stream to be 
exchanged in the last clause for that of a bird, or for the description of an 
army ; hut Umbreit and Ivnobel understand wings to be used here, as often 
elsewhere, in the sense of sides or lateral extremities, and applied to the 
river itself. Some of the Jewish writers make a proposition, God 

(is) with us, in favour of which is the analogy of ver. 9 below, and the fact 
that the words are separately written in most manuscripts. In favour of 
making it a proper name is the analogy of chap. vii. 1G, and the pronoun of 
the second person joined to the preceding word, thy land , Immanuel! 
Some of the Rabbins make the Prophet the object of address, “ thy land (0 
Isaiah).” But this is arbitrary, and renders the connection of the clauses 
very harsh. If this had been the meaning, the Prophet would probably 
have said, “ hut God is with us.” Those who regard Immanuel as the name 
of a contemporary child, understand by thy land thy native land (as in Gen. 
xii. 1; John i. 8), and to the question why this child should be specially 
addressed, reply because he was a sign to the people, and his name pro¬ 
phetic. But as we have seen that Immanuel is the Messiah, thy land 
must mean the land belonging to thee, thy dominion; or rather both ideas 
are included. Thus understood, this brief apostrophe involves a prayer and 
promise of deliverance, acsi dixissel, terra nihilominus erit tua o Immanuel / 
(Galvin). 

9. He now turns to the enemies of Judah, and assures them of the failure 
of their hostile plans. The prediction, as in chap. vi. 9, is clothed in the 
form of an ironical command or exhortation. Be wicked (i. e. Indulge your 
malice, do your worst) and he broken (disappointed and confounded), and 
(that not only Syria and Israel, hut) give ear all remote parts of the earth 
(whoever may attack the chosen people), gird yourselves {%. e* arm and 
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equip yourselves for action), and be broken, gird yourselves and be broken 
(the repetition implying the certainty of the event). The first verb (-in) 
has been variously derived from W r % JftT, and W), and explained to mean 
associate yourselves (Targum, Vulgate, &c.), break and be broken (AbenEzra, 
Karachi, &c.), make a noise or rage (Henderson). This last is given by 
Gesenius in the second edition of his German version; in the first, and in 
his latest Lexicons, he gives the verb its usual sense of being evil or malig¬ 
nant, which is also expressed by Luther (seyd hose ihr Volker !). It is here 
equivalent to do your worst . Seeker and Lowth, on the authority of the 
Septuagint, read know ye, corresponding to hear ye. Hendewerk 

and Knob el suppose Assyria and Israel to be exclusively addressed; but 
this is directly contradicted by the second clause, The failure or disap¬ 
pointment threatened is of course that of their ultimate design to overthrow 
the kingdom of Judah, and does not exclude the possibility of partial and 
temporary successes. 

10. Not only their strength but their sagacity should be confounded. 
Devise a plan, and it shall be defeated (nullified or brought to nought); 
speak a word (whether a proposition or an order), and it shall not stand (or 
be carried into execution): for (Immanuel) God (is) with us. Junius and 
Tremellius make the last word a proper name, as in ver. 8—“ Loquimini 
verbum et non existet, nam Himmanuelis (existet verbum).” This con¬ 
struction is too forced to he even called ingenious. The truth is, that even 
as a name Immanuel contains a proposition, and that, here this proposition 
is distinctly announced, but with a designed allusion to the person whom 
the name describes. As if he had said, “ The assurance of your safety is 
the great truth expressed by the name of your deliverer, to wit, that God 
is with us.” The mere retention of the Hebrew word could not convey its 
sense in this connection to the English reader. 

11. The triumphant apostrophe in ver. 10 is now justified by an appeal 

to the divine authority. I have reason to address our enemies in this tone, 
for thus said Jehovah to me in strength of hand (i. e. when his hand was 
strong upon me, when I was under the influence of inspiration), and in¬ 
structed me away from icalking in the way of this people (L e. warned me not 
to follow the example of the unbelieving Jews). When one is spoken of in 
Scripture as inspired, it is said not only that the spirit was upon him (Ezek. 
xi. 5), but also that the hand of Jehovah was upon him (Ezek. i. 8; hi. 22; 
xxxiii, 82; xxxvii. 1), and in one case at least that it was strong upon him 
(Ezek. hi. 14). Hence strength of hand may have the sense of inspiration, 
and the whole phrase here employed be equivalent in meaning to the New 
Testament expressions h (Kev. i. 10), h he ram (Acts xi. 5), h 

dvvafMs Ttai vmbfAun ayU* (1 Thes. i. 5). Henderson is right in saying 
that the translation taking me by the hand cannot be justified, but wrong in 
representing it as “ the rendering of our common version,” the text of which 
hm with a strong hand, and the margin in strength of hand, the literal 
translation. *}!)?? is explained by Gesenius as a future Kal of unusual form, 
by Ewald as a preterite Piel with an unusual union-vowel. Gesenius con¬ 
nects it with a phrase before it ( u when his hand was strong upon me, and 
he warned me.” &c.), Others more probably with M3 (“ thus spake 
Jehovah and warned me,” &c.). The author of this communication is sup¬ 
posed by some interpreters to he the Son of God, for reasons which will be 
explained below. 

12. The words of God himself are now recorded. Saying, ye shall not 
call conspiracy (or treason) every thing which this people calleth conspiracy 
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(or treason ), and its fear ye shall not fear nor he afraid . according to- 

etymology and usage, is a treasonable combination or conspiracy. It is 
elsewhere constantly applied to sucli a combination on the part of subjects 
against their rulers (2 Kings xi. 14, xiL 21, xiv. 19, xv. 80). It is not 
strictly applicable, therefore, to the confederacy of Syria and Israel against 
Judah (Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Henderson, &c.), nor to that of Ahaz 
with the .king of Assyria (Barnes, &c.). It would bo more appropriate to 
factious combinations among the Jews themselves (Aben Ezra, Kimehi), 
if there were any trace of these in history. The correct view of the pas¬ 
sage seems to bo this. The unbelieving fears of the people led them to 
seek foreign aid. From this they were dissuaded by the Prophet and 
his followers, who regarded it as a violation of their duty to Jehovah. This 
opposition, like the conduct of Jeremiah during the Babylonian siege, was 
regarded by the king and his adherents as a treasonable combination to 
betray them to their enemies. But God himself commands the Prophet and 
the true believers not to be affected by this false reproach, not to regard the 
cry of treason or conspiracy, nor share in the real or pretended terrors of 
the unbelievers. 

18. Jehovah of hosts, him shall ye sanctify (i. e. regard and treat as a 
Holy God, and as the Holy One of Israel); and he shall he your fear, and 
he your dread , i. e. the object of these feelings. If they telt as they ought 
towards God, as supreme and almighty, and as their own peculiar God, with 
whom they were united in a national covenant, they could not so distrust 
him as to be alarmed at the approach of any earthly danger. may 

either be an active participle (that which terrifies you) or a verbal noun 
resembling in its mode of derivation. The collocation of the words 
makes the sentence more emphatic. Him shall ye fear is substantially 
equivalent to Him alone shall ye fear. Thus explained, the passage is at 
once a condemnation of the terror inspired by the approach of the two 
kings, and of the application, which it had occasioned, to Assyria for aid 
against them, 

14. And he (Jehovah) shall he for (or become) a holy thing (an object to 
be sanctified) and for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence (i. e. a 
stone to strike against and stumble over) to the two houses of Israel (Ephraim 
and Judah); for a yin (or trap) and jar a snare to the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem. is by many understood to mean a sanctuary , in the specific 

sense, or with the accessory idea, of a refuge or asylum (Paulas, Gesenius, 
Bosenmfiller, Winer, Maurer, Hendewerk, Barnes, Ewald, Bmbreit, Hen¬ 
derson). But although the temples of the gods were so regarded by the 
Greeks and Romans, no such usage seems to have prevailed among the 
Christians till the time of Constantine (Bingham’s Orig. Eeeles. viii. 11,1). 
As to the Jews, the only case which has been cited" to establish such a 
practice seems to prove the contrary. So far was the altar from protecting 
Joab, that he was not even dragged away but killed upon the spot (2 Kings 
ii. 28). J. I>. Michaelis supposes an allusion to the stone which Jacob 
called Bethel or the residence of God (Gen. xxviii. 19), the same object 
being here described as a sanctuary and as a stone of stuml>ling. lint 
although this idea may be included, the word has probably a wider mean¬ 
ing, and was meant to bear the same relation to IJWpJn (in yen', 

K-mo hears to and to Wm God was the only proper object 
to be dreaded, feared, and sanctified, i.e. regarded as a holy being in*the 
widest and most emphatic sense. Thus explained, the Hebrew cor¬ 
responds almost exactly to the Greek rb dytov, the term applied to Christ by 
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tlic angel who announced Ms birth (Luke i. 35). In 1 Peter li. 7, where 
this very passage is applied to Christ, % ngn seems to be employed as am 
equivalent to as here used. To others he is a stone of stumbling, but 
to you who believe he is 'h something precious, something honoured, 
something looked upon as holy. The same application of the words is 
made by Paul in Rom. is. 33. These quotations seem to shew that the 
Prophet’s words have an extensive import, and are not to be restricted either 
to Ms own times or the time of Christ. The doctrine of the test is, that 
even the most glorious exhibitions of God’s holiness, i. e. of his infinite per¬ 
fection, may occasion the destruction of the unbeliever. The most signal 
illustration of this general truth was that afforded in the advent of the 
Saviour. It was frequently exemplified, however, in the interval, and one 
of these exemplifications was afforded by the conduct of the unbelieving 
Jews in the reign of Ahaz, to whom the only power that could save them 
was converted by their own unbelief into a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence. The same idea is then expressed by another simple and familiar 
figure, that of a snare or trap. Eoth figures naturally suggest the idea of 
inadvertence and unforeseen min. The two houses of Israel arc not the two 
schools of Hillel and Shammai, or the kingdom of Israel and the faction 
that favoured it in Judah, both which are rabbinical conceits, but the two 
rival kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim, here put together to describe the 
whole race or nation of Israel. The sense is not that Jehovah would be 
sanctified by Judah, and become a stumbling-block to Israel; but that to 
some in either house or family these opposite events would happen. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem are distinctly mentioned as the most conspicuous 
and influential members of the nation, just as Jerusalem itself is sometimes 
mentioned in connection with Judah, which really included it (vide supra, 
chap. i. 1). 

15. This verse completes the threatening by an explicit declaration that 

Jehovah would not only be a stumbling-block and snare to the houses of 
Israel, but that many should actually fall and be ensnared and broken. 
And shall stumble over them (the stone and snare)—or among them 

(the children of Israel) —and fall and be broken and be snared , and be 
taken . Gesenins and most of the later writers refer D2 to the stone, rock, 

’ &e.; but Ewald and most of the older writers to the people. The first 
construction points out more distinctly the occasion of the threatened ruin, 
the last the persons whom it should befall; the general sense remains the 
same in either case. 

16. Bind up the testimony , seal the law , in mg disciples . These are not 
the words of the Prophet speaking in his own person, but a command 
addressed to Mm by God, or as some suppose by the. Messiah, the 
mentioned in the foregoing verse. Yitringa explains as the imperative 
of "VVS to form, delineate, inscribe. The command will then be to inscribe 
the revelation in the hearts of the disciples. It is commonly agreed,- how¬ 
ever, that the root is to bind, and that the Prophet is commanded to 
tie up a roll or volume, and to seal it, thereby closing it. Bylaw and 
testimony here we may either understand the prophetic inscription in ver. 
1, or the whole preceding context, considered as included in the general 
sense of revelation , as God’s testimony to the truth and as a law or declara¬ 
tion of Ms will. The disciples , or'those taught of God, are supposed by 
some to be Uriah and Zechariah, the two witnesses named in ver. 2; by 
others, the sons of the prophets or literal disciples of Isaiah; but it probably 
means the better portion of the people, those truly enlightened because 
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taught of God (chap. liv. 18), to whom the knowledge of this revelation, or 
at least of its true meaning, was to be restricted. It is probable, therefore, 
that the preposition before does not mean to or for or with or through ; 
but either among or in, i. e. in their minds or hearts. The act described 
is not that of literally binding and sealing up a material record, but that of 
spiritually closing and depositing the revelation of God’s will in the hearts 
of those who were able and willing to receive it, with allusion at the same 
time to its concealment from all others. lumcki regards these as the words 
of the Prophet—nothing now remains but to hind and seal the testimony. 
This, however, even if we make ^ an infinitive, is a very harsh construction. 

17. And 1 (the Messiah) will wait for Jehovah , that hideth his face from, 
the house of Jctcoh, and, will expect him. Most writers make these the 
w r ords of the Prophet; hut since he is addressed in the verse preceding, 
without any intimation of a change of speaker here, and since the next 
verse is quoted in Heb. ii. 18, as the words of the Messiah, it seems better 
to assume with Cocceius and Henderson, that throughout this passage the 
Messiah is the speaker. The phrase to wait upon has changed its meaning 
since the date of the English version, the prominent idea being now that 
of service and attendance, not as of old, that of expectation, which is the 
meaning of the Hebrew verb. God’s hiding his face from the house of 
Jacob implies not only outward troubles but the withholding of divine illumi¬ 
nation, indirectly threatened in the verse preceding. The house of Jacob 
is the whole race of Israel, perhaps with special reference to Judah. The 
thing to be expected is the fulness of time when the Messiah, no longer re¬ 
vealed merely to a few, should openly appear. For a time the import of 
God’s promises shall be concealed from the majority, and during that inter¬ 
val Messiah shall wait patiently until the set time has arrived. 

18. Behold, I and the children which Jehovah hath given me (are) for 
signs and for wo?iders in Israel from Jehovah of hosts, the (One) dwelling 
in mount Zion, Luther supplies a verb in the first clause—“ Behold, 
here am I and the children,” &c. Augusti repeats a verb from the preced¬ 
ing verse—“ I and my children trust in the Lord.” Most writers supply 
are after given me —“ I and my children are for signs,” &c. From Jeho¬ 
vah, i. e. sent and appointed by him. Of the whole verse there are two 
distinct interpretations. 1. According to Kimehi, Bosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
Ewald, Barnes, and others, Isaiah is the speaker, and the children meant 
are his two sons, Shear-Jashuh and Maher-shod al-hash-baz to which some 
add Immanuel As all these names, and that of the Prophet himself, are 
significant, it is supposed that for this reason ho and his children arc said 
to be signs and wonders, personified prophecies to Israel, from Jehovah, who 
had caused the names to be imposed. 2. According to Henderson and many 
older writers, these are the words of the Messiah, and the children are his 
spiritual seed (Isa. liii. 10), whom the Father had given him (John vi. 37, 
89, x. 29, xvii. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12.) The great argument in favour of this 
last interpretation is the application of the verso to Christ by Paul (Heb. ii. 
18), not as an illustration but an argument, a proof, that Christ partook of 
the same nature with the persons called his children and his brethren. It 
is true that many who regard Isaiah as the speaker, suppose him to have 
been a type of Christ in this transaction. But a double sense ought not to 
he assumed where a single one is perfectly consistent with the context, and 
sufficient to explain all apparent contradictions, as in this case, where, ad¬ 
mitting that the Messiah is the speaker, we have no ellipsis to supply, and 
no occasion to resort to the hypothesis either of a type or an accommoda- 
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tion. It is not necessary, however, to restrict the terms, with Henderson, 
to the period of the advent, and to our Saviour’s personal followers. Even 
before he came in the flesh, he and his disciples, i. e. all who looked for 
his appearing, were signs and wonders, objects of contemptuous astonish¬ 
ment, and at the same time pledges of the promise. 

19. And when they (indefinitely any one, or definitely the unbelievers) 
shall say to you (the disciples and children of Messiah, who is still 
speaking), Seek unto (i. e, consult as an oracle) the spirits (or the spirit- 
masters,. those who have subject or familiar spirits at command) and to the 
wizards (wise or knowing ones), the chirpers and the mutterers (alluding 
to the way in which the heathen necromancers invoked their spirits, or 
uttered their responses): should not a people seek to (or consult) its God, for 
the living (i, e, in behalf of the living should it resort) to the dead ? Gro- 
tius explains the last clause as a continuation of the speech of the idolaters 
- 7 -“ Consult familiar spirits ; ought not a people to consult its gods ?” But 
since Jehovah was the God of Israel, such an argument would defeat itself. 
It is better to regard this clause as the reply of the believing Jews to those 
who tempted them. Ewald and others give the meaning of instead — 
“ Should a people consult the dead instead of the living God?” It is more 
consistent with the usage of the language to take the preposition in the sense 
of for, i. e, for the benefit or in behalf of, u When you, my disciples, are 
invited by superstitious sinners to consult pretended wizards, consider (or 
reply) that as the heathen seek responses from their gods, so you ought to 
consult Jehovah, and not be guilty of the folly of consulting senseless idols 
or dead men for the instruction of the living.” Henderson supposes the 
Prophet to be speaking in his own person ; but if the Messiah is the speaker 
in ver. 18, it is gratuitous and therefore arbitrary to suppose another speaker 
to be introduced without any intimation of the change. 

^ 20. Instead of resorting to these unprofitable and forbidden sources, the 
disciples of Jehovah are instructed to resort to the law and to the testimony 
((. e. to divine revelation, considered as a system of belief and as a rule of 
duty)— if they speak (i. e, if any speak) not according to this word (another 
name for the revealed will of God), it is he to whom there is no dawn or 
morning (i, e. no relief from the dark night of calamity).—The first clause 
is elliptical. Cocceius alone connects it immediately with what precedes, 
and understands ^ as meaning besides —“ in addition to the law and the tes¬ 
timony which we have already.” Others supply a new verb return, adhere, 
come, go, &c. It is best, how T ever, to repeat from the preceding verse, 
especially as this verb is elsewhere followed by h in the same sense. (See 
2 Chron. xvii. 8 , 4. Comp. Job x. 6 ).—Piscator violates the accents by 
separating tib DN from (s If not (i, e. if they will not come to the 

law and the testimony), let them say,” &c. Junius takes Dtt as equiva¬ 
lent to «!?n, which it never is, unless another interrogation precedes. 
Knobel refers to the &6n in ver. 19; but this is too remote, and is more¬ 
over separated from by the first clause of ver. 20. Kimehi, Abar- 

benel, Cocceius, Hitzig, Maurer, make the common elliptical formula 
of swearing—“ if they will not say,” i, e. they surely will say. Ewald 
adopts the same construction, and explains the verse to mean that when 
they are reduced to extremity (as those who have no dawn) they will begin 
too late to speak according to this word , i,.e, join in the appeal to the law 
vol. 1 . . n 
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and to the testim ony , which they now despise. Umbreit modifies this inter¬ 
pretation bv tnvini' 2 X its strict conditional meaning, and continuing tu 
sentence through the next verse—“If they do not thus speak, to whom 

tliere is no morning, then they must pass through, the land, i c. ^ ? 
which is properly the relative pronoun, is omitted by the A ulgate, and ex¬ 
plained in the English Version and by Barnes as a causal particle. . j)e 
Dieii, Yitringa, and some others make it a particle of asseveration, certainly ; 
surely ; Gesenius the sign of the apodosis, then there is no dawn to them; 
J. H. Michaelis, a substitute for but in the sense of that, “ ^ llo y J e 
that.” So the Dutch Version, ^ it shall come to pass that.”. All these 
are needless and therefore inadmissible departures from the ordinary usage. 
Of those who give the word its proper meaning as a relative pronoun, some 
refer it to the noun immediately preceding— this word which (Lowth) * 
others to the people or to some individual among them— they who have or 
he who has no morning (Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit). But the best construc¬ 
tion seems to be that of Hendewcrk, who supplies the substantive verb 
before the relative, “ they are as one who has no morning,” or better still, 
fi£ it is he who has (or they who have) no morning.” None can speak incon¬ 
sistently with God’s word—or, none can refuse to utter this word, jm. to 
the law and to the testimony—but one whom God lias abandoned k£ B 0lir 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost ” (2 Cor. iv. 8).. Quern Beus 
vult perclere prius elemental,. Lowth renders obscurity , from the 
analogy of in$, black, and blackness. J. H. Michaelis, Bathe, and 
August!, make it equivalent to the Arabic^^^, meaning magic “ His 

word in vhiclfithere is no magic,” i. e. no deception. But the Hebrew word 
is never used in this sense, Calvin, the English Version, Barnes and 
others, give it the general sense of light — £i it is because there is no light 
(i.e. knowledge or sound judgment) in them.” But according to usage, 
the word means specifically morning-light, the dawn of day succeeding 
night, and is so rendered by the Vulgate (mat u tin a lux), Luther (Morgen- 
rothe), and most modern writers. By this Vitringa understands the morn¬ 
ing of the resurrection, and J. H. Michaelis the epiphany of Christ. ^ But 
as night is a common figure for calamity, the dawn will naturally signify its 
termination, the return of better times. (See chap. Iviii. S, xlvii. 11; Job 
xh 17.) They may be said to have no dawn, for whom there is nothing 
better in reserve. 

21. And they (the people) shall pass through it (the land) hardly bestead 
(i.e. distressed) and hungry: and it shall be (or come to pass) that uhen 
they are hungry they shall fret themselves, and curse their king and their God, 
and shall look upward. Those interpreters who make the whole of the pre- 
, ceding verse conditional, explain the 1 at the beginning of this as the sign of 

® the apodosis — u If they speak not, &c., then shall they pass,” &c. feo J. 

D. Michaelis, Bathe, and Augusti. The latter supplies people as the sub¬ 
ject of ^5^; Lowth and the Butch Version, every one of them ; but this, is 
unnecessary. The verbs, though singular in form, like ? in the preceding 
■verse, refer to the subject of the plural Jerome repeats as the 

Subject of * 15 ? (lux pertransibit), light shall pass through the land, but not 
continue in it. — Through it, not the condition just described (Schroeder), 
nor the law (either in the sense of searching or in that of transgressing it), 
nor the earth or the gentile part of it (as some of the Jews explain it), nor 
Zion mentioned in ver. 18 (Coceeius), but the land of Judah, which, though 
not expressly mentioned till the next verse, is tacitly referred to by a com- 
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mon Hebrew idiom. (See Ps. kviiL 16; kxxvIL 1). Grotius repeats 
Ins favourite suggestion, that the Prophet pointed to the ground when lie 
said F13, so that the gesture and the word together meant this land—ft&p) is 
not hardened in a moral sense, but hardly treated or distressed, as appears 
from the addition of SJh. This last is not expressive of bodily hunger 
(G-escnms, Hitzig, Maurer), nor of spiritual famine (Cocceins) ; nor is it a 
mere figure for the absence of all comfort and tranquillity of mind (Yitrin^a), 
hut a term implying destitution both of temporal and spiritual good fj. H. 
Michaelis). ' Calvin, Lowth, and Barnes, understand SjSpnn as expressing 
self-reproach or anger with themselves; but this is not consistent with the 
subsequent description of their desperate impenitence. The reflexive form, 
which occurs nowhere else, more probably denotes to excite one’s self to 
anger. His king is not his earthly sovereign, the king of Judah (Grotius) 
of Judah or Israel as the case might be (Hitzig), or his idol, particularly 
Moloch or Mtlcom, names derived from T?D (Targum, Calvin, Junius), but 
Jehovah.considered as the king of Israel. So too i s no t bis false 
god, his idol, but the God whom he was bound to serve,"‘his God, who at 
the same time was his king (Henderson), As the verb to curse does not 
elsewhere take the preposition 1 as a connective, Cocceius proposes to trans¬ 
late the phi as e he shall curse by his king and, by his (rod, by which he seems 
to understand the conduct of the Jews, who at one time cursed Omsar in 
Jehovah’s name, and at another time rejected Christ saving, We have no 
king but Caesar !. Thus they alternately cursed their king in God’s name, 
and cursed God in their king s. The art of looking up is by some regarded 
as a sign of penitence or of conversion from idols to the true God ; but this 
is inconsistent with the terms of the next verse. Junius, Piscator, and the 
Hutch annotators, connect it with the cursing as an accompanying gesture 
—“ they shall curse their king and their God, looking up.” But this 
clause is really in close connection with the first of the next verse, and 
both together must he understood as indicating utter perplexity and absolute 
despair of help from God or man, from heaven or earth, from above or below. 

22. And to the earth he shall look ; and behold distress and darkness , dim- 
ness of anguish, and into darkness (he shall he ) driven —or, the dimness of 
anguish and of darkness is dispelled. Heaven and earth are here opposed 
to one another,^ as sea and land are in chap. v. 30. Distress and darkness 
are here identified, as distress and light are there contrasted. Junius and 
Henderson explain *]WP as a participle, corresponding to MD in the last 
clause (darkened with distress, driven into gloom) ; but there'is no such 
participal form. Cocceius explains it as a noun denoting the dizziness' .-an d 
dimness of sight produced by great distress (vertigo arctationis), which 
.may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version (exorog ders 
jSXsvw).' The true sense of the Hebrew word is outward and inward 
gloom, distress of circumstances and despair of mind. It is separated from 
what follows by Calvin (caligo, augustia) and Barnes (gloom, oppression), 
but is really a construct form governing ng-ltt. As the latter originally sig¬ 
nifies pressure or compression, Gesenius explains the phrase to mean dark¬ 
ness of compression, i. e. dense or compact darkness. But JiijSV is here 
(as in Isa. xxx. 6 ; Prov. i. 27) a synonyme of rns, both denoting straitened 
circumstances and a corresponding state of mind.—The Peshito translates 
as an active verb, and the Yulgate as an active participle (caligo per- 
sequens). The Targum, Cocceius, and Yitringa, suppose the passive par¬ 
ticiple to be here used as an abstract noun (caligo, impulsio). Saadias, 
Munster, Barnes,, and others, make an epithet of (« ohscuntas 
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impulsa,” “ deepened darkness”), bnt the latter word 
as usual cuts the knot by proposing to read either or nn . and 
Kocher by taking tbe latter as a neuter noun in apposition mil the lormer. 
Jarchi, Kirnchl, Calvin, Junius, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius*, Ewald, and otliers 
refer rt^D to tbe people or tbe person who is the subject of the verb u 
and either supply a preposition before or explain it as an accusative 

after a verb of motion. The meaning will then be thrust or driven into 
darkness. The objections to this construction are, first, the necessity oi 
supplying both a verb and preposition : and secondly, the unusual colloca¬ 
tion of the words rrtttD rhm for rhm h* nm On the other band, it is 
strongly recommended by the analogy of Jer. xxiiL 12, where the same idea 
is expressed by the union of the same verb and noun. Another construction 
is the one proposed by J. D. Miehaelis, who connects FEUD with W, and 
puts tbe latter in construction not only with Hp1¥ but also with n?pK 5 “ the 
dimness of anguish and of gloom is dissipated.” This construction is re¬ 
commended by its freedom from grammatical anomalies, and by its rendering 
tlie use of '3 at the beginning of tbe next verse altogether natural. The 
objections to it are, that it violates the accents ; that it makes the Prophet 
speak of the darkness of darkness (but see Exod. x. 22); and that the 
transition from the threatening to the promise is, on this supposition, too 
abrupt. Either of the two constructions last proposed may be preferred 
without materially affecting the interpretation of tbe passage. Hitzig 
modifies that of 'Miehaelis by taking tbe last word separately—& is dis¬ 
pelled 1 _ 

28. This darkness is to be dispelled, for (there shall) not (be) darkness 
(fox ever) to her uiio is now distressed (literally, to whom there is distress). 
The present calamity, or that just predicted, is not to be perpetual. The 
future state of things" shall exhibit a strange contrast with tlm former. As 
the former time degraded the land of Zehulon and the land oj Naphtali , so 
the"latter glorifies the way of the sea, the hank of the Jordan, Galilee of the 
Gentiles. The same region is described in both clauses, namely, the nor¬ 
thern extremity of the land of Israel. This is designated, first, by the 
tribes which occupied it, then, by its relative position with respect to the 
Jordan and tbe sea of Tiberias. This part of the country, from being the 
most degraded and afflicted, should receive peculiar honour. Its debase-, 
laent and distress both arose from its remote and frontier situation, proxi¬ 
mity to the heathen, intercourse and mixture with them, and constant ex¬ 
posure to the first attacks of enemies, who usually entered Canaan from the 
north. To the former of these reasons may be traced the expressions of 
contempt for Galilee recorded in the books of the New Testament (John i. 
4G, vii. 52 ; Mat. xxvi. 69; Acts i. 11, ii. 7). How this disgrace was to 
be exchanged for honour, is explained in the next verse. Besides this, 
wiiich seems to be the most satisfactory interpretation, Ihere are several 
others, more or less at variance with it. The English version supposes a 
contrast not merely between and TiiPCh but between these two and the 
subsequent deliverance. This requires to be taken in the sense of 
lightly afflicting, as distinguished from to afflict more grievously . 

But this distinction is unauthorised by usage. The Yulgate renders al~ 
leviata est Some of the Jewish writers make it mean to lighten the coun¬ 
try by removing its inhabitants ; but then TSpri must mean to bring them 
back again. Koppe makes Judah the subject of the promise. As Galilee 
was first afflicted, then delivered, so should Judah be; but this is wholly 
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arbitrary. Cocceirts converts the promise into a threat by reading there 
was not (or has never been) such darkness. Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, 
and others, give to the sense of hit, becanse what immediately precedes 
is understood by them not as a promise but a threatening. Yitringa and 
Junius retain the proper meaning for, but connect it with ven 16 or ver. 
18. The necessity of either supposition is removed by explaining the last 
clause of ver. 22, with J. D. Michaelis and Hitzig, as the beginning of the 
promise. The Yulgate connects with ver. 22 and translates it non 

poterii avolare, as if from to fly ; but it is obviously a cognate form to 
epyp in the preceding verse. Hitzig explains ^0 as a compound, mean¬ 
ing the negative or opposite of darkness, i. e. light, as fV *6 (ehap. x. 15) 
means that which is not wood. Some regard ^ as a temporal particle, at 
or in the former time. Junius, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and others make it 
a conjunction, as the former time debased, &o. The original construction 
seems to be like the former time (which) debased, &c. Of those who regard 
and TIpn as descriptive of different degrees of affliction, some suppose 
the invasion of Tiglath-pileser to^he compared with that of Shalmaneser ; or 
the invasion of Israel with that of Judah ; or the Assyrian with the Baby¬ 
lonian conquest; or the Babylonian with the Roman. The sea mentioned 
in the last clause is not the Mediterranean but the sea of Galilee, as appears 
from Mat. iv. 15, 16. “W. is here used in the sense of side or part adjacent. 

The region spoken of was that along the Jordan (on one or both^sides), near 
the sea of Galilee. According to Junius, Galilee of the Gentiles means 
Galilcea papulosa. Gesenius admits that Isaiah has reference to the times 
of the Messiah in this promise of deliverance and exultation to the 
Galileans. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The change for the better, which was promised at the close of the eighth 
chapter, is described in the ninth as consisting in the rise of the great light 
upon the darkness, in the increase of the nation and their joy, excited by 
deliverance from bondage and the universal prevalence of peace, arising 
from the advent of a divine successor to David, who should lestoie, estab¬ 
lish, and enlarge his kingdom without any limitation, vers. 1- 6. 

' From the times of the Messiah, the Prophet suddenly reverts to Ins 
own, and again predicts the punishment of Ephraim by repeated strokes. 
The people had been warned both by messages from God and by experi¬ 
ence, but had continued to indulge their proud self-confidence, in conse¬ 
quence of which God allowed the Assyrians, after overthrowing Eezin, to 
attack them also, while at the same time they were harassed by perpetual 
assaults from their hostile neighbours, vers. 7—11. _ . 

Still they; did not repent and return to God, who therefore cut off 
denly many of all classes, but especially the rulers of the nation and the 
false prophets, the flattering , seducers of the wretched people, from whom 
he must now withhold even the ordinary proofs of his compassion, vers. 

12 All b this was the natural effect of sin, like a fire in a thicket, which at 
last consumes the forest, and invokes the land in smoke and flame. xe 
amidst these strokes of the divira displeasure, they were sail indulging 
mutual animosities and jealousies, insomuch that Israel was like a tarn- 
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isliecl man devouring liis own flesh. Manasseh thus devoured Ephraim 
and Ephraim Manasseh, while the two together tried to devour Judah, vers. 
17-20. 

The recurrence of the same clause at the end of vers. 11, 16, 20, and the 
fourth verse of the next chapter, has led the modern Germans to regard 
this as a case of regular strophical arrangement; and as the same form 
occurs above in chap. v. 25, Ewald interpolates that verse between the 
sixth and seventh of this chapter, as a part of the same context. The ob¬ 
jection to these critical hypotheses will be stated in the exposition. 

It has been observed already that the division of the chapters is in this 
part of the book peculiarly unfortunate; the first part of the ninth (vers. 
1-0) containing the conclusion of the eighth, and the first part of the tenth 
(vers. 1-4) the conclusion of the ninth. 

The numbers of the verses in this chapter differ in the Hebrew and 
English Bibles ; what is the last verse of the eighth in the former is the first 
of the ninth in the latter. The references in the commentary are all to the 
divisions of the Hebrew text. 

1. The people (just described, i. e. the people of Galileo), those walking 
in the dark (expressive both of spiritual blindness and extreme distress), 
have seen a great light (the change being presented to the Prophet’s view 
as already past): the dwellers in the land of the shadow of death (f e. of 
intense darkness), light has beamed upon them. These words, in a gene¬ 
ral sense, may be descriptive of any great and sudden change in the con¬ 
dition of the people, especially of one from ignorance and misery to illumi¬ 
nation and enjoyment. They are still more appropriate to Christ as the 
light of the world (John viii. 12), a light to the nations (Isa. xlii. 0, xlix. 6), 
and the Sun of righteousness (Mai. iv. 2), which rose upon the world when 
he manifested forth his glory by his teachings and his miracles in Galilee 
(John ii. 11). It was in this benighted and degraded region that he first 
appeared as a messenger from God ; and in that appearance we are 
expressly taught that this prediction was fulfilled (Mat. iv. 12—17). 
Cocceius needlessly supposes these to be the words of a new speaker. 
There is nothing to intimate a change of subject, and this verse is really a 
mere specification in positive form of the negative prediction in the first 
clause of the verse preceding. By the people we are not to understand all 
Israel (Maurer), nor the Jews as distinguished from the ten tribes (Kimehi, 
Calvin), nor the people of Jerusalem (Jarchi, Aben Ezra, Grotius), nor the 
people of God, the spiritual Israel (Cocceius), but the Galileans who had 
just been mentioned (Junius, J. H. Miehaelis, ’Vitringa, Hendewerk). By 
darkness Piscator understands sorrow; Gesenius, calamity in general; the 
Targum, Israel’s sufferings in Egypt; Jarchi, Kimehi, and Grotius, those 
of Judah during Sennacherib’s invasion; Calvin, those of the Jews; and 
Hendewerk those of the ten tribes, in exile. But it rather expresses the 
complex idea of a state of sin and misery (Ps. evii. 10, 11), including out¬ 
ward and inward darkness, the darkness of ignorance and the darkness 

of distress. Be Bieu and Fiirst make T\'\'fch')£ a simple derivative of D^ 9, with 
a feminine termination, like from The more common and pro¬ 
bable opinion is that it is a compound of ^ and It is not the proper 

name of a particular valley (Hitzig), hut a poetical designation of the most 
profound obscurity—as dark as death—deadly darkness—with a special 
allusion here to the spiritual death, under whose shade the Galileans sat. 
Instead of have seen, Luther, J. H. Miehaelis, Gesenius, and others, have 
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the present see, as if the Prophet while speaking beheld a sudden flash. 
Light is not merely an emblem of joy (Piscator), or deliverance (Gesenius), 
hut of outward and inward illumination. Knob el understands by the people 
the exile of the ten tribes, and by the land of the shadow of death Assyria 
as the place of their captivity. 

2. The Prophet now, by a sudden apostrophe, addresses God himself, 
who, by bestowing on the Galileans this great light, would not only honour 
them, but afford occasion of great joy to all the true Israel, including those 
who should be gathered from the gentiles. Thou hast enlarged the nation 
(i. e. Israel in general), thou hast increased its joy (literally, to it thou hast 
increased the joy) : they rejoice before thee like the joy in harvest, as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil . Luther and Umbreit explain—'13 to 
mean the Gentiles, and regard this .not as a description of deliverance but 
of oppression. Hitzig supposes ^ to mean the returning exiles. All 
other writers seem to be agreed that it means the Israelites in general. 
The increase of the nation has been variously explained to mean the 
gathering of a great army by the king of Assyria, to whom the verse is 
then addressed (Grotius)-—or the crowding of the Jews into Jerusalem 
during Sennacherib’s invasion (Aben Ezra)—or an increase in the num¬ 
ber of the Israelites while in captivity (Hitzig)—or the general diffusion of 
the Jewish race after the exile (Titringa). It realty means the increase of 
the people in their own land, not a mere growth of population (Gesenius), 
but an increase of the true Israel by the calling of the Gentiles (Hengsten- 
berg, Cliristol. vol. i., part 2, p. 110). Synmiachus separates from 

what follows ( 1 - 7 rXyjQvvag rb st hog o oloc sfjjsydXvvag), in which he is followed 
by J. D. Micliaelis and Maurer. But this requires a change in the punc¬ 
tuation and division of the words to render it grammatical. Be Dieu takes 
*6 as equivalent to “ hast thou not increased the joy ? ”—which is 
forced and arbitrary. Another construction is, thou hast increased the 
nation of the Jews, but thou hast not increased the joy of their enemies 
(Jarchi), or of the Gentiles (Luther). But this assumes two different sub¬ 
jects in the two successive clauses. Hitzig and Hengstenberg thus construe 
it— thou dost increase the nation whose joy thou hast not heretofore in¬ 
creased. But this requires a relative to be supplied, and, arbitrarily refers 
the verbs to different times. If the textual reading (K 1 ?) be retained, as 
it is by Hengstenberg, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, and the older 
writers, the best construction is that given by Calvin and Cocceius —thou 
hast increased the nation but thou hast not increased the joy as thou art now 
about to do. It is best, however, to read instead of with the Masora, 
several ancient versions, Gesenius, De Wette, and Ehobel, or to regard 
the latter as a mere orthographical variation for the former (Ewald ad loo. 
and Heb. Gr. § 555). The same emendation is required by the context in 
several other places (e.g. chap. xlix. 5, Ixiii. 9). Junius and Tremellius sup¬ 
pose the former joy or prosperity of Israel, acquired by toil and bloodshed, 
as in a harvest or a battle, to be here contrasted with the joy which the 
Messiah would impart. Knobel supplies a relative before gives 

le'&O the sense of when, and supposes the joy of actual victory to be com¬ 
pared with that of harvest— thou hast increased the joy wherewith they 
rejoice before thee, like the joy of harvest, when they rejoice in their dividing 
the spoil . But this makes the structure of the sentence artificial and com¬ 
plex. Kejoicing before God Calvin explains to mean rejoicing with a real 
or a reasonable joy; Piscator with a secret spiritual joy, not before man 
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but God; Cocceius, Vitringa, Hitzig, Hengstenberg, and Ewald, more cor¬ 
rectly, as an act of religious worship, either simply in allusion to the 
rejoicing of the people before God at the tabernacle or temple under the 
law of Moses (Dent, xii. 1, xiv. 26), or in reference to an actual perform¬ 
ance of that duty. The Targum explains harvest as a metaphor for war or 
battle, which destroys the Prophet’s beautiful comparison of the joy of 
■victory, or joy in general, to that which accompanies the harvest in all 
countries, and especially in the East (Ps. iv. 8, cxxvi. 6).—Kimchi makes 
the Assyrians the subject of Knobel the Israelites themselves, but it 
is better to take it indefinitely or to supply men as in the English Version. 
TKpH is not a false reading for or T’Vpn, which we find in a few manu¬ 
scripts (Lowth), hut another instance of the idiomatic use of the construct 
form before a preposition, as in the preceding verse (P&O W>). See 
Gesenius, § 114, 1; Ewald, § 510. To the promise here given there is 
probably allusion in the language of the angel who announced the birth of 
Jesus to the shepherds (Luke ii, 10): Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all the people (‘iruvri rd Xaw), i.e. to the whole 
nation, all the Israel of God. 

8. This verse assigns the reason or occasion of the promised joy.. They 
shall rejoice before thee, that (or because) the yoke of his burden (his bur¬ 
densome yoke), and the rod of his shoulder (or back), and the staff of the 
one driving him (his task-master, slave-driver) thou hast broken like the day 
(as in the day) of Midian, as Gideon routed Midian, i.e. suddenly, totally, 
and by special aid from heaven. This promise was not fulfilled in the de¬ 
liverance of the Jews from Babylon (Calvin), which bore no resemblance to 
the victory of Gideon; nor in the destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
(Grotius), the benefits of which events were only temporary; nor in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (J. D. Michaelis), to which there is no 
allusion in the context; but in the glorious deliverance of the Galileans 
(the first converts to Christianity), and of all who with them made up the 
true Israel, from the heavy burden of the covenant of works, the galling 
yoke of the Mosaic law, the service of the devil, and the bondage of cor¬ 
ruption. Outward deliverance is only promised, so far as it accompanied 
spiritual change or was included in it. Cocceius refines too much when he 
distinguishes between the rod and staff, as denoting the civil and the cere¬ 
monial law. The meaning, on the other hand, is lowered by restricting the 
prophetic figures to Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem (Grotius), or the tri¬ 
bute paid to Assyria by Hezekiah (Jarchi) or Ahaz (Gesenius), or to mere 
dependence on a foreign power (Hitzig). The application of the terms by 
J. D. Michaelis to the persecution of the Galileans or first Christians by 
the Jews, seems altogether fanciful. Barnes refers the pronoun in Ms bur¬ 
den to the oppressor {which he made you bear), and Forerius in like manner 
explains the rod of his shoulder to mean the rod carried on the tyrant’s 
shoulder. But the suffix in both cases relates not to the oppressor but to 
the oppressed, and 03^ includes not merely the shoulders but the space 
between them, the upper part of the back. Forerius also refers 13 to the 
oppressor—“ thou hast broken the rod of the oppressor with himself.” 
Munster refers it to the rod—“ with which he oppressed them.” Maurer 
refers it correctly to the sufferer, hut gives the preposition the distinct 
sense of against or upon, because the tyrant presses or rushes upon his 
victim. It is no doubt, as Gesenius and Ewald hold, a mere connective, taken 
here by to as it is elsewhere by 33^ (Exod. i. 14, Lev. xxv. 89). The 
day of any one in Hebrew often means the day in which something memor- 
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able happens to him, or is done by him (vide supra, chap. ii. 12), and in 
Arabic is absolutely used for a day of battle. The rout of the Mkliaiiltes, 
recorded in the seventh chapter of Judges, is here referred to, not because 
it took place in a single night, like the destruction of Sennacherib's army 
(Jarchi)—nor because the foes of Israel, like those of the Church, destroyed 
each other (Cocceius)—nor because the truth, which overcomes the world, 
is in earthen vessels, like the lamps of Gideon (Yitringa)—nor because the 
preaching of the Gospel may he likened to the blowing of trumpets (Dutch 
annotations)—but because it w T as a wonderful display of divine power, with¬ 
out the use of any adequate human means; and also, as suggested by 
Herder (Heb. Poes. vol. ii. p. 496), because it took place in the same part 
of the country which this prophecy refers to. Jezreel, where the battle 
wars fought (Judges vi. 83), was in the territory of Manasseh, to which 
tribe Gideon himself belonged (Judges vi. 15); but he was aided by the 
neighbouring tribes of Asher, Zebulon, and Naphtali (Judges vi. 85).— 
Junius, in order to sustain his interpretation of the second verse, continues 
the construction into this, and gives to ^ the sense of when— (t they re¬ 
joiced before thee, &c., when (whenever) thou didst break their yoke, 1 ’ &c. 
—L e. in every case of former deliverance. (See also the margin of the 
English Yersion.) The Septuagint and Targum supply a verb in the first 
clause (atpppqrca, r^W^), which is unnecessary, as the nouns in that clause 
are governed by the verb in the last part of the sentence. That verb does 
not mean to scatter (Septuagint), or to conquer (Yulgate), or to frighten 
(Cocceius), but to break, to break off, or to break in pieces. Yitringa 
takes n$D as a synonyme of HDb a yoke ; but it no doubt denotes here, as 
in every other case, a staff or rod. Gesenius, in his Commentary, supposes 
an ellipsis of the proposition before DV; but, in the last edition of his 
grammar, he agrees with Maurer in supposing the noun itself to be used 
adverbially or absolutely in answer to the question when ? The absolute 
form of is written by Gesenius ^D, by Ewald The Baghesh is 

euphonic, and the Sheva anomalous. 

4. The destruction of the oppressing power shall be followed by profound 
and universal peace. To express this idea, the Prophet describes the 
equipments of the soldier as consumed with fire. For all the armour of 
the armed man (or the man-at-arms, who mingles) in the tumult (of battle), 
and the garment rolled in blood, shall be for burning (and for) food (or fuel), 
of fire. In other words, the usual accompaniments of battle shall be 
utterly destroyed, and by implication, war itself shall cease. There is no 
need of supposing, with Yitringa, Lowth, Hitzig, Hendew r erk, and Hender¬ 
son, an allusion to the ancient custom of burning the armour and equip¬ 
ments of the slain upon the field of battle as an act of triumph. It is not 
the weapons of the enemy alone, but all weapons of war, that are to he 
consumed; not merely because they have been used for a bad purpose, 
but 'because they are hereafter to be useless. It is not so much a pro¬ 
phecy of conquest as of peace; a peace, however, which is not to be ex¬ 
pected till the enemies of God are overcome; and therefore the prediction 
may be said to include both events, the final overthrow of all opposing 
powers: and..the. subsequent prevalence of universal peace. This last is 
uniformly spoken of in Scripture as characteristic of Messiah’s reign, both 
‘internal and external, in society at large and in the hearts of his people. 
With respect to the latter, the prediction has been verified with more' or 
less distinctness, in every case of true conversion. With respect to the 
former, its fulfilment is inchoate, but will one day be complete, when the 
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lion and the lamb shall lie clown together, and He who is the Prince of 
peace shall have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of the earth. An allusion to this promise and its final consummation may 
be found in the words of the heavenly host who celebrated the Saviour’s 
birth (Luke ii. 14), Glonj to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will to men , According to Jarchi, Kimchi, Calvin, and Grotius, this verse 
contains two distinct propositions, one relating to the day of Midian or to 
wars in general, and the other to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army or 
the deliverance of the Jews from exile. The sense would then be that 
while other battles are accompanied with noise and bloodshed, this shall 
be with burning and fuel of fire. But this construction, besides assuming 
a change of subject, of wiiicb there is no intimation in the text, departs 
from the natural and ordinary meaning of the words. The fire mentioned 
in the last clause has been variously explained as a poetical description of 
the Assyrian slaughter (Jarchi, Kimchi, Abcn Ezra, Grotius), or of the 
angel by whom it was effected (Abarbenel)—of the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem (Yatablus, J. I). Michaelis), or of the world (Diodatl)—or as an 
emblem of the Holy Ghost (Forerius)—or of our Saviour’s zeal for man’s 
salvation (Gill). It is mentioned simply as a powerful consuming agent, 
to express the abolition of the implements of war, and, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, of war itself. The verse, then, is not a mere description of 
Gideon’s victory (Junius)—nor a comparison between that or any other 
battle and the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army (Grotius)—nor a prediction 
of the fall of Jerusalem in spite of an obstinate and bloody defence (J. D* 
Michaelis)—but a prophecy of changes to take place when the great light 
and deliverer of the nation should appear. The *3 at the beginning is 
translated when by Junius and Tremellius and in the margin of the English 
Bible; but it really means for, and assigns a second reason for the joy 
predicted in ver. 2. i&P, which occurs nowhere else, is taken in the sense 
of war or battle, by David Kimchi, Luther, Calvin, and Grotius; in that 
of a military greave or sandal, boot or shoe, by Joseph Kimchi, Bosen- 
miiller, Gesenius, Maurer, Hengstenberg, Hendewerk, Henderson, and 
Ewald; and in that of armour or equipment in general, by Hitzig, Do 
Wette, Umbreit, and Knobel. 18 D is a participle formed from this noun, 
and signifies a person thus equipped. The udiole phrase therefore means 
the armour of the armed mam, the equipment of the soldier . The obscurity of 
these terms to the old translators is sufficiently apparent from the trroXjv 
of the Septuagint, the violenta pi cedatio of the Yulgate, and 
the unintelligible version of the whole sentence given in the Targum. 
Hoheisel and Rosenmliller understand by the noise or clatter of the 
military shoe or sandal armed with nails; but it rather means noise in 
general, or more specifically, the shock and tumult of battle, the melee. 
The phrase qualifies |8*D —the armour of him who mingles armed in 
the; tumult ot battle, and whose or upper garment is described as 

rolled in blood, not merely dyed of a red colour (Hitzig), but literally 
stained with the blood* of conflict. J. D, Michaelis makes the first clause, 
by a harsh and ungrammatical construction, mean that he wdio arms himself 
arms himself only to tremble or to make to tremble. There is no need of 
supplying a verb in the first clause, with Calvin (fit) and Grotius (solet esse), 
much less two with Bames. The nouns in this clause are the subjects of 
the verb at the beginning of the second, which agrees grammatically with 
the second^ but logically with both. The Yav is conversive, and at the 
same time introduces 'the apodosis of the sentence (Gesenius, §152, 1, a). 
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There is no need therefore of adopting J. D. Michael is's .construction of 
the last clause, that whatever is destined for the fire rtOXD) it ill cer¬ 
tainly be burned (nar? n)W). 

5. This verse gives a further reason for the joy of the people, by bring¬ 
ing into view the person who was to effect the great deliverance. For a- 
child is born to us (oi 'for us , /. e. for our benefit)'— a son is (given to us (i. e. 
by Jehovah, an expression frequently applied in the blew Testament to 
Christ’s incarnation), and the government is upon his shoulder (as a burden 
or a robe of office)— and his name is called Wonderful (literally Wonder) — 
Counsellor — Mighty God — Everlasting Father — Prince of Peace . The 
figure of a robe or dress is preferred by Grotius ami Hengstenberg, 
that of a burden by Gesenius, Hitzig, and Knobel, who cites analo¬ 
gous expressions from Cicero (reinpublicam universain vestris hitmens 
sustinetis), and the younger Pliny (bene humeris tuis sedet imperinm). 
When it is said that his name should he called, it does not mean that lie 
should actually bear these names in real life, but merely that he should 
deserve them, and that they would be descriptive of his character. The 
verb SOp* may agree with Hin\ or be construed indefinitely— he (A e. any 
one) shall call Ms name —which is equivalent to saying they shall call Ids 
name , or in a passive form, Ms name shall be called. The child here pre¬ 
dicted or described is explained to be Hezekiah, by Jarchi, Kimchi, Aben 
Ezra, Grotius,ffieijsler, Panins, Gesenius, Hendewerk. This explanation 
is rejected, not only by the older writers, but among the modern Germans, 
by Bauer, Eiehliorn, Bosemniiller, Maurer, Hitzig, Ewakl, Umbreit, 
Knobel. The Yav conversive renders the futures. *0$! and perfectly 
equivalent, in point of time, to the preterites and so that if the 
latter refer to an event already past, the former must refer to past time 
too, and vice versa. The verse then either represents Hezekiah as unborn., 
or as already invested with the regal office, at the date of the prediction, 
neither of which can be historically true. The attempt to escape from this 
dilemma, by referring the two first verbs to something past, and the two 
next to something future, is a direct violation of the laws of Hebrew syntax. 
Besides, the terms of the description are extravagant and false, if applied 
to Hezekiah. In what sense was he wonderful, a mighty God, an everlast¬ 
ing Father , a Prince of peace ? The modern Jews, in order to sustain their 
antichristian exegesis, have devised a new construction of the sentence, 
which applies all these epithets, except the last, to God himself, as the 
subject of the verb ^Ph And (he who is) Wonderful, the Counsellor , the 
mighty God, the Everlasting Father, calls his (i.e. Hezekiah) name the Prince 
of peace. This construction, wdiich is given by Jarchi and Kimchi, is 
supposed by some to have been suggested by the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
while others cite the latter as a witness in favour of applying all the names 
to the Messiah. (See the opposite statements in Yitringa and Henderson.) 
But how could even the last of these distinctive titles be applied to Heze¬ 
kiah ? Neither actively nor passively could he be called, at least with 
any emphasis, a Prince of peace. He waged war against others, and was 
himself invaded and subjected to a foreign power, from which he afterwards 
revolted.; To. this it is replied by Gesenius and Maurer, that the Prophet 
may. have entertained a groundless expectation. : ..But even this bold con¬ 
jecture is of.no avail mgainst a second objection ...of a different kind, Hz. 
that a long enumeration of titles belonging to God himself is utterly irrele¬ 
vant in speaking of a name which should he borne by Hezekiah. And this- 
objection lies, with still more force, against Abarhenel’s construction, which 
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includes even Prince of peace among Jehovah’s titles, and tahes P 

absolutely in the sense of giving a name or making famous. Ine 3P 0 ’ 
thesis first mentioned is exposed moreover to the fatal grammatical o ejec¬ 
tion, urged by Calvin and Cocceius, that, according to invariable usage, 
IDt? must have stood between the names of God and the name oi lieze na . 
These constructions are accordingly abandoned now, even by some w.io 
still identify the child with Hezekiah. These assume the ground, main¬ 
tained of old by Aben Ezra, that there is nothing in the epithets w ic 
might not be applied to Hezekiah. In order to maintain groun , 
the meaning of the epithets themselves is changed. is cither 

made to mean nothing more than remarkable, distinguished (Gro ins, 
Gesenius, Knobel), or is ungrammatically joined with in the s^nse o a 
wonderful counsellor (Ewald), or wonderfully wise (Hendewerk). ^ r>‘ ltseU 
is joined with “VDJ as meaning a consulter of the mighty God, a con¬ 
struction which is equally at variance with the Masoretic interpunction 
and the usage of the word )W, which never means one who asks, but 
always one who gives advice , and more especially a public counselloi or 
minister of state. ( Vide supra, chap. i. 26, iii. 3). But some who admit 
this explain the next title, *1123 to mean a mightg hero or a godlike 
hero (Gesenius, De Wette, Maurer), although they grant that.m anothei 
part of this same prophecy it means the mighty God. ( Vide infra, chap, 
s. 21; cf. Dent. x. 17, Jer. xxxii. 18). is explained to mean a 

father of spoil, a plunderer, a victor (Abarbenel, Hitzig, Knobel) or a pet - 
petual father, i. c. benefactor of the people (Hensler, Doederlein, Gesenius, 
Maurer, Hendewerk, Ewald)—or at most, the founder of a new or 
ing age (Lowth), or the father of a numerous offspring (Grotius). All this 
to discredit or evade the obvious meaning of the phrase,^ which either sig¬ 
nifies a father (or possessor) of eternity, i. e. an eternal being or an author 
and bestower of eternal life. Possibly both may be included.. The ne¬ 
cessity of such explanations is sufficient to condemn the exegetical hypo¬ 
thesis involving it, and shew r s that this hypothesis has only been adopted 
to avoid the natural and striking application of the words to Jesus Christ, 
as the promised child, emphatically born for us and given, to us, as the Son 
of God and the Son of man, as being wonderful in his person, works, 
and sufferings—a counsellor, prophet, or authoritative teacher of the truth, 
a wise administrator of the church, and confidential adviser of the indi¬ 
vidual believer—a real man, and yet the mighty God—eternal in his own 
existence, and the giver of eternal life to others—the great peace-maker 
between God and man, between Jew and Gentile, the umpire between 
nations, the abolisher of w r ar, and the giver of internal peace to all who 
being justified by faith have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
(Rom. v. 1). The doctrine that this prophecy relates to the Messiah, was 
not disputed even by the Jews, until the virulence of antichristian con¬ 
troversy drove them from the ground which their own progenitors had 
stedfastly maintained. In this departure from the truth they have been 
followed by some learned writers who are Christians only in the name, 
and to whom may be applied, with little alteration, what one of them 
(Gesenius) has said with respect to the ancient versions of this very text, 
viz. that the general meaning put upon it may be viewed as the criterion 
of a Christian and an antichristian writer. It has been already mentioned 
that some writers even of this class have been compelled to abandon the 
application of this text to Hezekiah, and that one of the latest and most 
eminent interpreters by whom it is maintained, admits that there may be 
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some allusion to the nascent doctrine of a personal Messiah. Thesh 
cessions, partial and reluctant as they are, serve to strengthen the niost # 
ancient and most natural interpretation of this signal prophecy. 

6. The reign of this king shall be progressive and perpetual, because 
founded in justice and secured by the distinguishing favour of Jehovah. 
To the increase of the government (or power) and to the peace (or pro¬ 
sperity of this reign) there shall he no end, upon the throne of David and 
upon Ms kingdom , to establish it and to confirm it, in justice and in 
righteousness from henceforth and for ever. The zeal of Jehovah of hosts 
shall do this . According to Luther, Cocceius, Castalio, G-esenius, Maurer, 
Hitzig, De "Wette, Ewald, the proposition at the beginning of the verso con¬ 
nects it with what goes before. He is born, or called by these names, for 
the increase of poiver and for prosperity without end . * To this it may be 
objected, first, that the means and the end thus stated are incongruous,"and 
then that according to usage, is not a mere particle of negation, but in¬ 
cludes the substantive verb. Bosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, TJmbreit, and 
Knob el, retain the old and common construction, which supposes a new 
sentence to begin here and connects the preposition with what follows. The 
government or powder thus to be enlarged is of course that of the child, who 
is described as bom and given in the foregoing verse. A striking parallel 
is furnished by the prophecy in Micah v. 3. There, as here, a king is 
promised who should be the son of David, and should reign over all the 
earth in peace and righteousness for ever. It is there expressed, and here 
implied, that this king should re-unite the divided house of Israel, although 
this is but a small part of the increase promised, which includes the calling 
of the gentiles also. Peace , though included in is not a full equiva¬ 
lent. The Hebrew word denotes not only peace as opposed to war, intestine 
strife, or turbulence, but welfare and prosperity in general as opposed to 
want and sorrow. The reign here predicted was to be not only peaceful 
but in every respect prosperous. And this prosperity, like the reign of 
which it is predicted, is to have no limit, either temporal or local. It is to 
be both universal and eternal. There is nothing to preclude the very 
widest explanation of the terms employed. Ewald explains W as meaning 
for the sake of, on account of; but there is no need of departing from the 
sense of on, which is its proper one, and that which it always has in other 
cases when prefixed to the noun A verb is introduced before KDD hv 

by the Yulgate (sedebit) and G-esenius (komme), but without necessity. The 
construction is what the grammarians call a pregnant one. The endless 
increase of power and prosperity on the throne of David means of course 
that the Prince, whose reign was to he thus powerful and prosperous, would 
be a descendant of David. This is indeed a repetition and explanation of a 
promise given to David (2 Sam. vii. 11-10 ; 1 Kings viii. 25), and re¬ 
peatedly referred to by him (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-5 ; Ps. if., xlv., Ixxii., Ixxxix., 
cxxxii.). Hence the Messiah is not only called the Branch or Son of David 
(2 Sam. vii. 12, 13; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15), but David himself (Jer. 
xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxiv. 28, 24; xxxvii. 24 ; Hosea iii. 5). The two reigns 
are identified, not merely on account of an external resemblance or a typical 
relation, hut because the one was really a restoration or continuation of the 
other. Both kings were heads of the same body, the one a temporal head, 
the other spiritual, the one temporary, the other eternal. The Jewish nation, 
as a spiritual body, is really continued in the Christian Church. The sub¬ 
ject of the prophecy is the reign of the Messiah ; the effect predicted, its 
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stability and increase ; the means to be employed, judgment and justice ; 
tlie efficient cause, the zeal of Jehovah. Grotius distinguishes between 
judgment and justice, as denoting righteous government on one hand, and 
'righteous subjection to it on the other. The justice spoken of is that of the 
Messiah and his subjects. All the acts of his administration will be right¬ 
eous, and the effect of this upon his people will be righteousness on their 
part and this prevalence of righteousness will naturally generate the increase 
and stability here promised. The preposition 2 does not merely mean with 
justice, as an accompanying circumstance, but by it, as a necessary means. 
The phrase cannot mean from that time, as explained by Junius and 
Treinellius (ah isto tempore), but must have its ordinary sense, from this 
time. It is possible, however, that the Prophet, as in many other cases, 
takes his stand upon a point of future time, and speaks of it as actually 
present. Having spoken of the promised child in ver. 5 as already born 
and given , he may now look forward from its birth into the future, and 
in this sense use the phrase from henceforth. Cocceius understands the 
words more strictly as meaning “ from the date of the prediction,” and re¬ 
ferring to the whole series of events, from that time onwards, which are 
mentioned in this prophecy—the deliverance of Judah—the destruction of 
Ephraim and the overthrow of Syria—the deportation of the ten tribes— 
Sennacherib’s invasion—Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest—the Babylonish exile 
—the return—the subsequent vicissitudes—the rising of the great light upon 
Galilee—the increase of the church by the accession of the Gentiles—the 
breaking of the yoke and staff of spiritual bondage—the destruction of the 
implements of war—the establishment and gradual enlargement of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. These form a chain of great events succeeding one 
another without any interruption from the date of the prediction to the end 
of time. Whatever be the terminus a quo intended by the Prophet, it is 
clear that he describes the reign of the Messiah as an endless one. The 
word though properly denoting mere indefinite duration, and therefore 
frequently applied to terms and periods of time, such as the length of human 
life, is always to be taken in its largest meaning, unless limited by some¬ 
thing in the context or the nature of the case; much more in such an in¬ 
stance as the one before us, where the context really precludes all limitation 
by the strength of its expressions. To explain for ever here, with Jarehi 
and Grotius, as meaning till the end of TIezekialTs life, is simply ludicrous, 
unless the other phrases, both in this verse and the fifth, are mere extrava¬ 
gant hyperboles. The Masoretic interpiinetion requires this phrase to be 
connected with what follows — u from henceforth and for ever the zeal of 
Jehovah of hosts will do this.” It is so read by Junius, Cocceius, and 
Gill; but most interpreters suppose it to qualify what goes before, and 
take the remaining words as a short independent proposition. The 
difference is little more than one of punctuation. Both constructions make 
the reign of the Messiah an eternal one. The word HKDp expresses the 
complex idea of strong affection, comprehending or attended by a jealous 
preference of one above another. It is used in the Old Testament to signify 
not only God’s intense love for Ms people but his jealousy in their behalf, 
that is to say, his disposition to protect and favour them at the expense of 
others. Sometimes, moreover, it includes the idea of a jealous care of his 
own honour, or a readiness to take offence at anything opposed to it, and 
a determination to avenge it when insulted. There is nothing in this idea 
of the divine jealousy incongruous or unworthy, as XJmbreit supposes. The 
expressions are derived from the dialect of human passion, but describe 
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something absolutely right on God’s part for the very reasons which 
demonstrate its absurdity and wickedness on man’s. These two ideas of 
God’s jealous partiality for his own people, and his jealous sensibility re¬ 
specting Ms own honour, are promiscuously blended in the usage of the word, 
and are perhaps both included in the case before us. Both for Ms own sake 
and his people’s, he would bring these events to pass. Or rather the two 
motives are identical, that is to say, the one includes the other. The wel¬ 
fare of the church is only to he sought so far as it promotes God’s glory, 
and a zeal which makes the glory of the church an object to be aimed at 
for its own sake, cannot be a zeal for God, or is at best a .mil for God, 
but not according to knoidcdge . The mention of God’s jealousy or zeal 
as the procuring cause of this result affords a sure foundation for 
the hopes of all believers. His zeal is not a passion, ^but a principle of 
powerful and certain operation. The astonishing effects produced by 
feeble means in the promotion, preservation, and extension of Christ’s 
kingdom, can only he explained upon the principle that the zeal of the 
Lord of hosts effected it. The reign here described cannot he that of 
Hezekiah, which was confined to Judah, and was neither peaceful, nor pro¬ 
gressive, nor perpetual. It cannot he the joint reign of himself and his 
successors ; for the line was broken at the Babylonish exile. It cannot he 
the reign of the Maccabees or Hasmonean princes, for these were not the 
sons of David but of Levi. The prediction, if fulfilled at all, could only he 
fulfilled in a reign which, after it began, was never interrupted, and irns 
ever since been growing in extent and power. Is not this the reign of 
Christ ? Does it not answer all the requisite conditions ? The evangelists 
take pains to prove by formal genealogies his lineal descent from David, and 
Ms reign, unlike all others, still continues and is constantly enlarging. 
Hendewerk and other modem German writers have objected that this pro¬ 
phecy is not applied to Christ in the New Testament. But we have^ seen 
already, that the first verse of the chapter and the one before it are inter¬ 
preted*" by Matthew as a prophecy of Christ’s appearing as a public teacher 
first in Galilee ; and no one has denied that this is part of the same context. 
Nor is this all. The expressions of the verse before us were applied to 
Christ, before Ms birth, by Gabriel, when he said to Mary (Luke i. 82-84), 
Me shall be great , and shall he called, the Son of the Highest; and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David , and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of Ms kingdom there shall he no end . 
The historical allusions in these words shew clearly that the person spoken 
of was one expected, or'in other words a subject of prophecy; and though 
the terms are not precisely those used by Isaiah, they agree with them 
more closely than with any other passage. Indeed, the variations may be 
perfectly accounted for, upon the supposition that the angel’s message was 
intended to describe the birth of Christ as a fulfilment, not of this predic¬ 
tion only, hut of several others also which are parallel with this, and that 
the language was so framed as to suggest them all, but none of them so 
prominently as the one before us and the earlier promise upon which it was 
founded.' . (Compare 2 Sam. vii. 11, 12 ; Dan. vii. 14, 27; Micah iv. 7, 
&c.). The objection that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and that 
the mention of the throne of David shews that a temporal monarchy was 
meant, proceeds, upon the supposition that there is no such thing as figura¬ 
tive language, or at.least that it is never used in prophecy. The objection 
of the Jews, that wars have not ceased since Christ came, lies^ with still 
• greater force against their application of the text to Hezekiah. It is founded 
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moreover on a misconception of the promise, which was not made to the 
world hut to the church, and not even to that, as something to be realized 
at once, but by a gradual process of pacification. The reference to Christ 
is not a mere typical and secondary one, but primary and positive. Some 
who refer this whole prediction, in its proper sense, to Hezekiah, at the 
same time grant that it has a higher reference to Christ. Why then assume 
a lower sense without necessity or warrant ? The violence thus done to 
the expressions of the text will he sufficiently evinced by stating that ac¬ 
cording to this view of the matter, as exhibited by Grotius, the increase 
here promised means continuance for nine and twenty years (multiplicabitur 
ejus imperium, id est, durahit per aim os XXIX.)— -from henceforth and for 
ever is from Hezekiah’s birth until his death [a modo ei usque in sempiternum, 
ah initio ad finein vitas)—and when the Prophet says the zeal of God shall 
do this, what he means is that his zeal will lead him to bestow upon his 
people such a prince as Hezekiah (zelus Domini exercituum faciei hoc, id 
est, ardens amor Pei erga pios, qui insunt populo, dabit nobis ac servabit 
tam bonum principem). This forced attenuation of the Prophet’s meaning 
might be natural enough in the rabbinical expositors, uiiose only aim was 
to avoid the application of the prophecy to Christ; but it was utterly un¬ 
worthy of a man like Grotius, who had nothing to gain by it, and wdio after 
all admits the very thing which he appears to he’denying, but admits it in 
the questionable shape of a twofold fulfilment and a double sense, by which 
proceeding he gratuitously multiplies the very difficulties which interpreta¬ 
tion is intended to remove. Upon the w T hole, it may be said with truth that 
there is no alleged prophecy of Christ, for which it seems so difficult with 
any plausibility to find another subject; and until that is done winch all the 
Rabbins and a Grotius could not do, w T e may repose upon the old evangeli¬ 
cal interpretation as undoubtedly the true one.—In nearly all editions and 
manuscripts, the first letter of the w T ord HZHft presents the final form 0, an 
orthographical anomaly mentioned in the Talmud, and perhaps very ancient, 
hut not to be regarded as a relic of Isaiah’s autograph, and therefore involv¬ 
ing some mysterious meaning. By different Jewish writers it has been 
explained as an allusion to the recession of the shadow on the dial—to the 
enclosing of Jerusalem with w T alls again after the captivity—to the captivity 
itself, as an enclosure—to the stability of Messiah’s kingdom, as the open 
£s is said to have the opposite meaning in Neb. ii. 18. Some Christian 
writers have followed this rabbinical example by suggesting what may pos¬ 
sibly have been intended by the unusual orthography, supposing it to be 
both ancient and intentional— e. g. the exclusion of the unbelieving Jew’s 
from the kingdom of Christ—the secret inward progress of that kingdom 
among men—the perpetual virginity of Mary—the concealment of the time 
when the prediction should be verified—the spread of the gospel to the four 
corners of the world—the birth of Christ six hundred years (of which D is 
the cipher) after the prediction—the opening to the Gentiles of the church 
which had been previously shut up and restricted to the Jews—the perfec¬ 
tion of Christ’s kingdom, as denoted by the perfect or square form—and its 
mystical nature—as denoted by the unusual form of the letter. It is sug¬ 
gested by Cocceius, that the unusual mode of writing may have been in¬ 
tended to attract attention to this signal prophecy. But why should it have 
been resorted to in this one passage, and in this particular part of it ? 
Hengstenberg, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Henderson regard it as an acciden¬ 
tal anomaly, occasioned by mistake and preserved by superstition; the only 
objection to which is the extreme care of the Jews as to all points of ortho- 
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graphy, and the improbability of such ail error, if it could occur, becoming 
general Some have accordingly supposed the singularity to be connected^ 
in its .origin, with the criticism of the Hebrew text. Hiller (de Areano 
Ohethib et Keri) conjectures that the final mem was meant to shew that 
the first two letters of rOID?, according to some ancient reading, ought to 
be omitted, and the word read simply nil. Gesenius, Maurer, and Knobel 
adopt the supposition of Elias Levita, that it indicates a different division 
of the words, which is also noticed in the Masora, viz., rn&tfDn nan th—to 
them the dominion shall be great or multiplied . There is, however, no ex¬ 
ample of the abbreviation for corresponding to the common one of 
DS for Dija. 

7. Having repeatedly interchanged the three great subjects of this pro¬ 
phecy—the deliverance of Judah from the power of Syria and Israel—its 
subsequent punishment by means of the Assyrians—and the reign of the 
Messiah, for whose sake the kingdom was to be preserved—the Prophet 
passes here abruptly from the last to the first, and again predicts the pun¬ 
ishment of Ephraim. He reverts to this event, which had already been 
repeatedly foretold, for the purpose of declaring that the blows would be 
repeated as often and as long as might be needed for the absolute fulfiment 
of God’s threatenings. He begins by shewing that Israel had already been 
sufficiently forewarned. The Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it came down 
into Israel . Calvin supposes an antitheses between the clauses, and ex¬ 
plains the verse to mean that what had been predicted as to Israel should 
be fulfilled in Israel; but there is no such usage of Grotius adopts the 
same construction, with the additional error of applying Jacob to the whole 
race, and Israel to the ten tribes, which is altogether arbitrary. Equally 
groundless is the supposition that Jacob and Israel denote the rival king¬ 
doms. The two names of the patriarch are here used as equivalents, denot¬ 
ing his descendants, and especially the larger part, the* kingdom of the ten 
tribes, to which the national name Israel is wont to be distinctively applied. 
Another false antithesis is that between the verbs, referring one to past time 
and the other to the future. This is adopted even by Ewald ; but accord- 
ing to the usage of the language, Vav is conversive of the preterite only when 
preceded by a future, expressed or implied. (See Nordheimer, § 219, 1.) 
The LXX. seem to have read a pestilence,'instead of "O'? a w r ord. Castalio 

gives it here the sense of thing (rem mittet), Yitringa that of threatening, 
which is not expressed by this word, hut suggested by the context. The 
true sense is that of a dictum or authoritative declaration, not that which 
follows, nor that which goes before, but the whole series of threatenings and 
warnings which God has sent by all the prophets and by all the seers (2 Kings 
xvii. 13), perhaps with special reference to that respecting Pekah in the 
seventh chapter. The sending of the word here mentioned had either actually 
taken place, or was regarded by the Prophet in his vision as already past. 
The preposition does not mean against, or simply to, but too, as usual, after 
verbs oi motion. The Septuagint renders /Si came, the Targum was heard * 
In Josh. xxi. 45, and 1 Kings viii. 56, this same verb is used with Y?? word 
in the sense of failing, or not coming to pass. Adopting this sense here, 
the meaning of the verse would be, that God had sent a word of warning, 
but that it had not yet been fulfilled. But in both the places cited, the 
idea expressed is not that of mere delay, but of entire failure, implying the 
falsity of the prediction. To give it the contrary sense of coming to pass 
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or taking effect, as Jarcki and Calvin do, is altogether arbitrary. The great 
majority of writers take it in its usual and proper sense of falling or de¬ 
scending, There is no need, however, of supposing an allusion to the hill¬ 
ing of an arrow, or of seed into the earth, or of rain upon it. A more obvious 
and natural association would be that of a thunderbolt, suggested by Gill 
and J. D. Michaelis, in reference to the threatening nature of the revelation; 
especially as 2 is elsewhere used in the sense of falling upon , i. e. attack¬ 
ing (Joshua si. 7). The essential import of the phrase is to describe the word 
as coming down from God in heaven (compare Daniel iv. 28), or, as Hon do - 
werk supposes, from. Jerusalem, his earthly residence, motion from "which 
is always spoken of as downward in the Hebrew idiom. The word which 
God had uttered against Israel had reached them as a message from him, 
as a revelation, so that there could be no doubt as to its authority and 
genuineness. Gesenius and Hitzig render the verbs in the present tense, 
and regard this verse as a title or inscription of the following prophecy, be¬ 
cause it makes the strophe and antistrophe unequal. But if this proves any 
thing, it is that the strophical arrangement is itself a fanciful misapplication 
of the principles of Greek and Latin prosody to the measured prose of the 
Hebrew prophets. The solemn repetition of the last clause of ver. 8 would 
be just as natural in an oration as in an ode or a dramatic chorus. The 
injurious effects of this exaggerated theory of Hebrew versification on the 
criticism and interpretation of the sacred text have been already stated in 
the general introduction, pp. 82, 88. 

8, The word which God had sent had reached the people; they had 
heard and understood it, but continued to indulge their pride and self- 
security. And they know ^the divine threatening), the people, all of them , 
(literally all of it; the noun being singular but used collectively), Ephraim 
and the inhabitant of Samaria (a limitation of the general terms preceding, 
so as to prevent their application to Judah), in pride and in greatness of 
heart (an equivalent expression), saying (the words recorded in the next 
verse.) The apparent inversion in the last clause is well explained by 
Hendewcrk, as arising from the fact that ^^7 always stands immediately 
before .the words spoken. Most writers understand the verbs as futures; 
but this is a question of no moment, as the past time which the Prophet has 
in view upon the other supposition, was actually future at the date of the 
prediction. Lowth arbitrarily translates the vav at the beginning of this 
verse because , and that at the beginning of ver. 10 therefore , making one long 
sentence. Luther, Hendewerk, and Ewald, render it by that, and make the 
construction a subjunctive one—“ that they may know or feel it ”—which is 
at least unnecessary. Umbreit not only gives the same construction, but: 
takes Un** in the absolute sense of having or obtaining knowledge (das zn 
Erkcntniss komrne), which is less consistent both with usage and the con¬ 
text than the common opinion that the of ver. 7 is the object of the 
verb. Yitringa, Gesenius, and many others, understand the clause to mean 
that they should know the truth of these predictions by experience. It 
rather means that they had known and understood God’s warning message. 
By the people we are not to understand the whole race (Junius), but the 
ten tribes, or perhaps the whole race and especially the ten tribes (J. 11. 
Michaelis). . The suffix in is referred by Gill to *0*1—the people shall 
know all of it, b $. all the word— a they shall find that the whole of it will 
he accomplished, every punctilio in it.” Gesenius, Hendewerk, and Um¬ 
breit render it his (sein gauzes Yolk), as if referring to the names in ver. 7, 
Its real antecedent is as the construction is the common Hebrew one 
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m all sucli cases— the people, all of it, i.e. all the people. The Sentuumrit 
makes people govern Ephraim (*& s 6 ?.ai s but in HeW 

^construct™ is forbidden by the article. The inhabitant of Saiiia s 
distinctly mentioned, as the inhabitants of Jerusalem are in chap, viii 14 
Sckultens (m his Anmrndy. Phiiol. ad Jer. 1. 11) gives to 3 the sense of 
fo,, because of and connects ,t with what goes before. . It really means in 
oi with and connects the noun with what, follows. ^3 is inaccurately 
lenaered as an adjective agreeing with 3h)>, by the Septuagint 
1 a » “) , and Hcndewerk (stolzem Herzen). Greatness of heart in Hebrew 
does not ^an megnannmty but pride and arrogance. (Vole infra, 
i )' feeling here described is not “ a desire of splendour, power 

and^magnificence, a purpose to be distinguished” (Barnes)!but amisXed 
confidence m the stability of their condition. although an infinitive 

m form, is no incorrectly rendered as a gerund (dicendofby Pacmiuus 
Momanus, and Coccems. A relative construction is preferred by Luther 
die da sagen), Calvin (qui dicunt), J. H. Michaelis (dm* diemit), 5 
many others. I he participial form of the English Version is given also by 

the feeptuagmt, Vulgate, and Dutch Versions, by Vitringa, and bv LowtL 
Iheie is no necessity or ground for the interrogative construction"given by 
De Dieu (an m superbia dicendum fait?). Formas strangely understands 
the Prophet as sarcastically saying that the people shall he taught to say 
m their pride and arrogance, what follows. Hitzig, without the frony-the 
people shall be made conscious of their own pride and arrogance in kving, 
Ac. But this construction seems to overlook the preposition. IDS is not 
to be taken m the sense of purposing or thinking, which it sometimes ob¬ 
tains from an ellipsis of 13 1 ? in hi s heart, or to himself (Gen. xxvh. 41) 
but m its proper sense of speaking, as the usual expression of intention and 
desu-e Ihe conjectural emendation of the test by changing UH' to Ijn* 
(Houbigant), 1331' Seeker), or 1H3J' (Lowth), is perfectly |r a ?uitous. 

r 9 t ' , fl (.T 6ry WOrds of the self -confident Ephraimites are now recorded. 
Instead of being warned and instructed by what they had already suffered, 
they presumptuously look for greater prosperity than ever. Bricks are 
alien, and hewn stone mil ice build; sycamores are felled, and cedars icill we 
substitute. The oriental bricks are unburat, so that most of their briek 
structures are as little durable as mud walls. The sycamore is durable, 
but too light and spongy to be used in solid building. The latter is accord- 
mgly contrasted with the cedar, and the former with hewn stone, the two 
most, highly valued building materials. By some interpreters these words 
are literally understood. According to J. H. Michaelis, they refer to the 
cities of the ten tribes which the Syrians destroyed ; according to Gill, to 
the houses outside of the cities and peculiarly exposed to the invaders. So 
Itoiobei understands the sense to be, that instead of the mean houses which 
des ^>yed, people of the ten tribes were determined 
to build better. Hitzig and De Wette suppose that sycamores and cedars 
aie Jaeie mentioned, not as timber, but as living trees, and give >)^rD the 
specific sense of planting anew. Thus Calvin understands the people fo be 
here lepresented^ as regarding the devastations of the enemy only as occa¬ 
sions for increasing the beauty of their houses and plantations. But as this 
implies a protracted process, we must either suppose it to be put into the 
mouth of the presumptuous -Israelites as a foolish boast, or understand it 
figuratively. Bo indeed the whole verse is explained by many, of whom 
some regard the brick, stone, and trees as figures for great men in general 
(Targum), or for the kings of Israel in particular (Jarchi), or for the State 
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considered as a building or a tree (Hendewerk), while others more coirectly 
understand both clauses as a metaphorical description of a change fiom 
worse to better, by a substitution of the precious for the vile, without spe¬ 
cific reference to the literal rebuilding of towns or houses. Bricks and 
svcamores are then mere proverbial expressions tor that which is interior, 
and cedars and hewn stones for that which is superior. An illustrative 
•parallel is found in chap. lx. 17, where the same general idea is expressed 
It the exchange of stones for iron, iron for silver, wood for brass, brass tor 
c?old of course without allusion to a literal exchange or mutual substitution. 
Jerome refers this verse to the low condition of Judah under Ahaz, and 
the boastful determination of the ten tribes to subdue and then restore it 
to its former splendour ; but it really relates to what the ten tribes had 
themselves endured, and expresses their belief that these reverses would he 
followed by a better state of things than they had ever known. Cocceius 
understands the sense to be that the prosperity enjoyed already would he fol¬ 
lowed by still greater ; but even an inferior degree of prosperity would hardly 
have been represented by the metaphor of fallen bricks and prostrate trees. 

10. Here begins a second stage in the progress of God’s judgments. He 
had sent a warning prophecy before (ver. 7), and they had been taught its 
meaning by experience (ver. 8), but without effect upon their proud self- 
confidence. And (now) Jehovah raises up above him (L e. Ephraim) the 
(victorious) enemies of Rezin (his late ally), and (besides these) he will insti¬ 
gate his own (accustomed) enemies (to wit, those mentioned in the next 
verse). The suffix in refers, not to Bezin, but to Jacob, Israel, 
Ephraim, the inhabitant of Samaria, mentioned in vers. 8, 9. They who 
were to conquer Israel are called the enemies of Rezin , to remind the Israel¬ 
ites of their alliance with him, and to intimate that they who had so lately 
conquered Syria were soon to conquer Israel. There is no need therefore 
of the emendation 'TP, princes, which is found in many manuscripts, and 
approved by Houbigant and Ewald, hut which seems to he a mere attempt 
to escape the supposed difficulties of the common reading which has 
here no doubt its usual sense of enemies, with a particular allusion to 
its etymology as meaning those who press, oppress, and overcome, so that 
in this connection it would really suggest the idea of Bezin’s conquerors, 
which is expressed by Hitzig. Still less is it necessary to exchange for 
fin* or JVtt "in, as J. D. Michaelis is disposed to do, on the authority of the 
Septuagint (Iw/ o poq 2/div).—may be properly translated, as it usually is, 
against him, which idea is undoubtedly included; but connected as it is 
with the verb the preposition may be taken in its original and proper 
sense of over or above. £t Then he exalted Bezzin’s enemies above him. 


By we are to understand his own foes, those to whose attacks he was 
accustomed, in addition to the enemies of Rezin, the Assyrians. JDDD* is 
rendered by the Septuagint scatter (ftacxtbdssi), and by the Yulgate con¬ 
found (in tumultum vertet), misprinted in the London Polyglot in tumulum . 
It is taken in the sense of mixing or combining by Calvin (conturbabit), 
Grotius (conglomeravit), Munster, Castalio, and others. J. H. Michaelis, 
who adopts this version, explains riK as a preposition meaning with (eosque 
cum hostibus Israelis commiscebit). Others suppose an allusion to the 
mixture of nations in the Assyrian army (Calvin), or to the mixture of 
Assyrians with the Syrian population (Yatabulus). Gesenius, in his Com¬ 
mentary, and in the earlier editions of his Lexicon, follows Schultens and 
J, D. Michaelis in attaching to this word the sense of arming, which is 
adopted by Bosenmuller in the abridgment^of his Scholia, and by Hitzig, 
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Maurer, Hendewerk and Be Wette. But Gesenius himself, in Ms Thesau¬ 
rus, now explains the word as meaning to excite, raise up, or instigate, an 
explanation given in the Targum (IT 1 *) and by Saadias, Abulwalid, and 
Cocceius (instigat). 

11. This verse contains a more particular description of Ephraim’s own 
enemies who were to be stirred up against him, with a declaration that this 
was not to be the end of the infliction. Aram (or Syria in the widest sense) 
before, and Philistia (or the Philistines) behind, and they devour Israel with 
open month, (i. e. ravenously). For all this (or notwithstanding all this) 
his wrath does not turn hack (from the pursuit or the attack), and still his 
hand is stretched out. On the meaning of this clause, vide supra, chap. v. 
25. The Syrians and Philistines are supposed by some to be referred to, 
as forming part of the Assyrian army. The reference may, however, be 
to separate attacks from these two powers. Before and behind may simply 
mean on opposite sides, or more specifically to the east and west, which are 
often thus described in Hebrew. HB does not mean in every place (Tar¬ 
gum) or on all sides (Lowth)—nor does it mean with all their mouths 
(Peshito), i.e. the mouths of all their enemies—but with the whole month, 
with the mouth wide open, as expressed by Luther (mit vollem Maul), Cal¬ 
vin (a pleine bouche), and most modern writers. J. H. Michaelis makes 
D&T mean cm account or in consequence of all this . It is clear, however, 
from the first clause and the whole connection, that the reference is not to the 
people’s sin but to their punishment. 

12. These continued and repeated strokes are still without effect' in 

bringing the people to repentance. And the people has not turned to him 
that smote them, and Jehovah of hosts they have not sought. Sin is described 
in Scripture as departing from God. Bepentance, therefore, is return¬ 
ing to him. To seek God, in the idiom of Scripture, is to pray to him (Isa. 
lv. 6), to consult him (Isa. viii. 19), to resort to him for help (Isa. xxxi. 1), 
to hold communion with him (Amos v. 4, 5). Hence it is sometimes de¬ 
scriptive of a godly life in general (Ps. xiv. 2). So here it includes repen¬ 
tance, conversion, and new obedience. Calvin, followed by the English 
version, makes the vav at the beginning mean because or for. TMs verse, 
however, does not assign the reason of the fact recorded in the one preced¬ 
ing, but continues the description. God w r ent on punishing, and the 
people went on sinning. The strict sense of the particle may therefore bb 
retained. The first verb agrees with t# in form as a singular ; the second 
agrees with it in sense as a collective. The preposition IV, which strictly 
means until, asfar as, is regarded by Cocceius as emphatic, and as signify¬ 
ing that the people, if they turned at all, did not turn far enough. But as 
this preposition often follows 2W when used in the sense of returning to 
God by repentance, it may be regarded merely as an idiomatic substitute 
for A single manuscript reads for IJk The unusual combina¬ 

tion of the article and suffix in irDDn is regarded by Gesenius (Lehrg. p. 
658) as a simple anomaly, and by Nordheimer (vol. in p. 13) as an em¬ 
phatic form; but Ewald (§ 516, 8) explains it by supposing hi to be not a 
possessive but an objective suffix, governed by the participle. The differ¬ 
ence of construction is the same as in the English phrases Ids smiter and the 
(one) smiting Mm. God is thus described, as Aben Ezra has observed, in 
order to intimate that he was the inflicter of their punishment—the Assyrian 
being merely the rod of his anger (chap. x. 5)—and also that Ms stroke 
sought to lead them to repentance. 

18. The next stroke mentioned is a sudden destruction among all ranks 
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of tlie people, the extremes being designated by two figures drawn from the 
animal and vegetable world. And Jehovah has cut of from Israel head and 
tail, branch and rush, in one day . H3S does not mean a root (Aben Ezra), 
nor a branch in general (Kimchi), but a branch of the palm-tree (G-esenius 
in Comm.), or the tree itself (G-esenius in Thes.). This tree, though now 
rare in the Holy Land, abounded there of old, especially in the southern 
part, where several places were named after it (Dent, xxxiv. 8; 2 Chron. 
xx. 2). Hence it appears on Roman coins as the symbol of Judea. It is 
highly esteemed in the East, both for beauty and utility. Its branches 
grow near the top of its lofty trank and bend towards the ground, as its 
leaves do also, with a gentle curvature, resembling that of a hand partly 
closed, from which peculiarity the Hebrew name HDD and the Latin pahna 
seem to be derived. It is here contrasted with the not a smaller 

branch or twig (Jarchi), but a rush or reed, so called from BJN, a marsh, 
because if is in such ground that it chiefly grows. The Targum seems to 
treat the figure as synonymous, not opposite in meaning, perhaps with 
some allusion to the Greek word r\yaim. Palm and rush are explained to 
mean the strong and weak by Kimchi and Cocceius, who refer them speci¬ 
fically to the young men and warriors, as contrasted with the widows and 
orphans in ver. 16. It is best, however to understand them as denoting 
more generally that which is superior and inferior, including every class in 
the community. The figures are correctly resolved by the Septuagint (fceyav 
xai i&ntgov), and strangely rendered by the Vulgate (incurvantem et refrsenan- 
tem), perhaps with some allusion to the derivation of the Hebrew words. 
It is a singular conceit of Gill’s that the use of the terms head and tail was 
intended to imply that the people had become beasts, which no more fol¬ 
lows than it does from the use of the terms branch and rush that they had 
become plants. 

14. To the descriptive figures of the preceding verse, the Prophet now 
adds a specific application of the first. Jehovah had cut off from Israel, 
not only in a general sense, the upper and lower classes of society, but in 
a more restricted sense, the wicked rulers, who were the corrupt head of 
the body politic, and the false prophets who, as their abject adherents, and 
on account of their hypocrisy and false pretensions to divine authority, 
might be regarded as its tail , because contemptible and odious, even in 
comparison with other wicked men, who laid no claim to a religious charac¬ 
ter. The elder and the favourite (or honourable person), he is the head, 
and the prophet teaching falsehood, he is the tail. On the meaning of }pt 
and MS mm, vide supra , chap. iii. 2, 8. That the head is not explained 
to mean the Icing, may be, as Hendewerk suggests, because the prophecy 
relates to the time which immediately succeeded the death of Pekah. Hen¬ 
derson transposes the conjunction in the last clause— the prophet and the 
teacher of lies —but fTTO is properly a participle, and is needed to qualify 
If is not the prophet, as such, but the prophet teaching falsehood, who 
is called the tail. The teaching of falsehood does not mean the teaching 
of traditions (J. IT. Michaelis), or of vice (Septuagint), but teaching in 
the name of God what he has not revealed. The Targum makes K'OJ de¬ 
note a scribe pSD) or doctor of the law; but it must have its sense of 
prophet , as denoting one who claims to be inspired. The false prophets 
are called the tail, not because they were weak (Targum), or of low extrac¬ 
tion (Gill), or of a mean spirit, like a dog widch wags its tail upon its master 
(Musculus), nor because their false doctrine was like the poison in the stings 
of scorpions (Menochius), nor because the civil rulers and religious teachers 
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were the two extremes between which the mass of the- people was Included 
(Titringa); but because the false prophets were morally the basest of the 
people, and because they were the servile adherents and supporters of the 
wicked rulers. With respect both to the head which they followed and the 
body of which they were the vilest part, they might he justly he called the 
tail. This verse lias been rejected, as a gloss or interpolation, by Houbi- 
gant, Koppe, Cube, Eichhorn, G-esenins, Hitzig, Evald, and Knobel, on 
the ground that it interrupts the natural consecution of the passage ; that 
It is too prosaic for a poetical context; that it contains a superfluous ex¬ 
planation of a common proverbial expression ; that It explains it In a man¬ 
ner Inconsistent with the context, as the figures in ver. 13 obviously mean 
the high and the low generally ; that it explains only one of the two figures 
in that verse ; that It has the very form of an explanatory gloss ; that It 
breaks the strophical arrangement by giving to this strophe a supernumerary 
verse. To this it may be answered, that correctly understood it does not 
Interrupt the train of thought, but sensibly advances it; that It is not too 
prosaic for the context, and that if it were, Isaiah was a prophet, not a poet 
by profession, and wa-s always wise enough to sacrifice rhetoric and rhythm to 
common sense and Inspiration; that if the verse contained an explanation not 
suggested by the context, It could not be superfluous; that it is not an 
explanation of the figures in ver. 18, but a more specific application of the 
first of them ; that the Prophet did not make a like use of the second, 
because if "was not equally suited to his purpose of expressing his con¬ 
tempt for the false prophets ; that the same form is used in cases where 
no interpolation is suspected ; and lastly, that the strophical arrangement 
is itself a modern figment, founded on a kind of repetition which is not un¬ 
usual in animated prose. (Vide supra ad ver. 7.) Another answer to the 
last objection is given in Hendewerk’s commentary on the passage, which, 
with this exception, is an admirable refutation of the adverse argument, as 
stated by Gesenius. The interpolation of these words is ascribed by 
Gesenius to some very ancient Jewish polemic. But if so old, why may it not 
be a little older, and the work of Isaiah himself, who was certainly no 
friend of the false prophets ? The rhetorical objections to this obvious 
conclusion are not only insufficient because they are rhetorical, but because 
the rhetoric itself is bad. 

15. This verse gives a reason, not why all classes were to he destroyed, 
but why the rulers and false prophets had been specially mentioned. It 
-arises, therefore, naturally out of the fourteenth, and thus incidentally proves 
it to be genuine. The truth expressed and implied Is that the leaders of the 
people had destroyed them, and should perish with them. The leaders of 
this people have been seducers , and the led of them (are) sioallowed up (or 
ruined). On the double meaning of 'XKD, and the paronomasia erroneously 
introduced by some translators, vide supra , chap. ill. 12, where the verb 
occurs in the same connection. On Ewakhs supposition, that the fourteenth 
verse was interpolated from that chapter, the verse before,us ought to he re¬ 
jected also. Luther explains VXKD as meaning those who suffer themselves 
to be led (die sich leiten lassen); Hendewerk, those, who were to be, or 
ought to have been rendered happy (seine zu begiiickenden). . But even sup¬ 
posing that the Hebrew word was intended to suggest both ideas, it cannot 
be correct to express one In the first clause, and the other in the second, as 
the original expressions correspond exactly, and the primary sense must he 
the same in both. The suffix in WKD, is omitted as superfluous by the 
Vulgate and Gesenius. Henderson refers it to 'XtfD as its antecedent {led 
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by them); but the true antecedent is DJ?n (such of the people as are thus 
misled), and is correctly pointed out as such by Calvin (m eo), Vatablus (ex 
hoc populo), and others. According to J. D. Michaehs, they are said to be 
swallowed up in sloughs and pitfalls ; according to Jaxchi, m ways from 
which there is no exit. It is more probably, however, a strong figure for 
losin" the wav (Lather), or for destruction in general (Calvin). 

ICh Therefore (because the people are thus. incorrigibly impenitent) tlm 
lord will not rejoice over their young men (literally chosen ones , i. e. lor 
military service, 'the word being used in the general sense of youths, but 
seldom without reference to war), and on their orphans and their widows 
(elsewhere represented as peculiarly the objects of God’s care) he mil not 
have mercy (expressing in the strongest form the extent and severity oi the 
threatened judgments), for every one of them (literally of it, referring to the 
singular noun people) is profane (or impious) and an evil doer , and every 
mouth (is) speaking folly (in the strong Hebrew sense of wickedness). Tor 
all this Ms wrath is not turned hack, and still is his hand outstretched, llie 
Vulgate, Abeii Ezra, Calvin, Vitringa, Lowth, and Fiirst give to the 
sense of hypocrite or hypocritical. Gesenius, Ewald, and the other modern 


the other by rabbinical tradition. Lee, from the analogy of Syriac, explains 
it to mean heathenish, idolatrous (Hebrew Lexicon, s. v.).. The B in JHD is 
taken as a preposition (of evil, made up or consisting of evil) by Hitzig (vein 
Argen), Ewald (vom Bbsen), Be Wette and KnobeL Gesenius, Umbreit, 
and the older waiters treat it as a participle from Calvin explains 

rfaw as implying that they uttered their own wickedness, betrayed them¬ 
selves ; hut it probably means nothing more than that they were wicked in 
speech as well as act. For Lowth reads on the authority of eighteen 

manuscripts. . 

17. This verse assigns a reason why God’s hand is still stretched out lor 
the destruction of «his people, by describing that destruction as the natural 
effect of their own wickedness, here likened to a fire beginning near the 
ground among the thorns and briers, then extending to the undergrowth or 
brushwood of the forest, which, as it consumes away, ascends in a volume 
of smoke. For wickedness burnetii as the fire, thorns and briers it con¬ 
sumes, then kindles in the thickets of the forest, and they roll themselves 
upwards, a column (literally, an ascent) of smoke. Most of the older writers 
translate all the verbs as futures, thus converting the whole verse into a 
threatening. But the interchange of preterite and future forms, as well as 
the connection, seems to shew that they should he explained as presents, and 
as expressing the natural effects of wickedness, in the form of a description 
or a generarproposition. The Vav conversive before HSn shews it to ^be 
dependent on the foregoing verbs and posterior in point of time, a relation 
which may be expressed in English by exchanging and for then. Hender¬ 
son gives ny&n the specific meaning of idolatry (See Zech. v. 8-11), but 
Luther more correctly that of wickedness in general, of heart and life (das 
gottlose Wesen). Thorns and briers are often used as emblems of the 
wicked (Micah vii. 4, Neh. i. 10, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6), and their burning as a 
figure for the punishment of sinners (Isa. xxxiii. 12, Ps. exviii. 12, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 7), especially by means of foreign enemies (Isa. x. 17, xxxii. 18). 
Most of the recent German versions render the last Vav so that, in order to 
shew that what precedes is related to what follows as the cause to its effect. 
The verb which occurs nowiiere else, has been variously derived and 
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explained as meaning to be pulverized (Cocceius, Junius), to move proudly 
(Castellus, J. D. Miehaelis), to ascend (Aben Ezra, Kimclii, Calvin). This 
last sense is combined with that of spreading out by J. Micliaelis (ut ex- 
pandant et elevent se). Gesenius, Ewald, and other modem Germans, 
adopt the sense of rolling or being rolled together, which is given in the 
Yulgate and Peshito, and by Saadias, Abuhvalid, Jarelii, and Rabbi Par- 
chon. The Yulgate makes the verb agree with rnfcO (eonvolvetur superbia 
fumi), Eichhorn with ; but it really agrees with the thickets of the forest 
—and they (the burning thickets) are rolled (or roll themselves) together. 
The meaning of HlfcO is not pride (Yulgate), but elevation or ascent, and in 
this connection an ascending body, column, cloud, or volume. It may either 
be governed by the preposition in understood, or construed as the object of 
the verb, or put in apposition with its subject. They roll upwards (boor 
as) a volume of smoke. 

18. The figure of a general conflagration is continued in this verse, and 
then exchanged for a literal description of the miseries produced by civil 
war. In the wrath of Jehovah of hosts, the land is darkened with the 
smoke—or heated by the flame— and the people is like food (or fuel) of 
fire—one another (literally, man his brother) they do not spare. Most 
writers understand the 2 at the beginning in the sense of by or through, 
as denoting the cause or the means by which the effect is produced. 
Thus Hendewerk observes that the displeasure of Jehovah is described as 
the second source of misery ; and Henderson says that ‘ 4 instead of being 
further represented as resulting from wickedness, the conflagration is re¬ 
solved into the anger of God as the avenger of sin.” But this is not neces¬ 
sarily the meaning of the particle, and in chap. xiii. 13, where the same phrase 
occurs— in the wrath of Jehovah of hosts, and in the day of his fierce anger 
—the 3 in one clause seems to mean the same thing as DIO in the other. 
It is probable, therefore, that in this case alsoit denotes not the cause but 
the time of the event, and should not be rendered by or through , but simply 
in, i.e. in the time or during. There is then no departure from the import 
of the figure in ver. 17. That the sufferings of Israel were produced by 
the divine wrath, is abundantly implied, though not expressed.—DW3, which 
occurs only here, has been variously derived, and explained as meaning to 
tremble (Peshito), to be disturbed (Yulgate), to be smitten (Saadias), to be 
wasted (Gesenius in Lex. Man.), &c. Kimclfi, Luther, Calvin, the English 
version, Yitringa, Lowth, J. D. Miehaelis, Barnes, and Umbreit, make it 
mean to be darkened, which agrees well with the figures of the foregoing 
verse. But Gesenius (in Thes.), Bosenmiiller, Maurer, Hitzig, Hendewerk, 
Ewald, Knobel, follow the Septuagint and Targurn and the Arabic analogy 
in giving the sense of being burnt or burnt up. The agreement of with 
a masculine verb, here and in a few other cases (e.g. Gen. xiii. 6; Ps. cv. 
30), may be resolved into the rule of Hebrew syntax, that the verb, when 
it stands before its subject, often takes the simplest form, without regard to 
the distinction of genders.—a derivative of to devour, is pecu¬ 
liar not only to this book, but to this chapter. It denotes not the act of 
burning or consuming (Lee, Heb. Lex.), but the thing consumed. The 
particle before if is omitted by Gesenius and Be Wette, but is really impor¬ 
tant, as denoting that The language of the verse is metaphorical. The 
grammatical subject of mDnVis not but the people understood. The 
original construction is retained in the versions of Cocceius, Rosenmiiller, 
Hitzig, Barnes, and Ewald. The word brother may have merely its idiomatic 
.meaning of another person, or be treated as emphatic, and as meaning that 
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the nearest ties of blood were disregarded (Calvin). Kimchi supposes that 
although the figure of a conflagration seems to be dropped m the last clause, 
there is really a tacit allusion to the mutual ignition ol one tree or piece ot 

wood by another. » •, • o ^ 

19. The horrors of civil war are now presented under tbe fearful image 
of insatiable hunger, leading men to devour their own flesh. And he tears 
mi the right hand , and is hungry still, and devours on the left, and still tiey 
are not satisfied; each the flesh of his own arm they devour, hwald refers 
the first clause to the past, and the second to the present; Umbreit the 
first to the present, and the second to the future. But the very inter¬ 
mingling of the past and future forms shews that the whole was meant to 
be descriptive. The first verb has been variously rendered to turn aside 
(Septuagint, Vulgate), to withdraw one’s self (Pagninus, Montanus), to dis¬ 
tribute (Sehmidius), to plunder (Targum, Jarchi, Kimchi, Luther), to snatch 
(Cabin, Grotius, English version, Lowth) ; but the true sense seems to be 
to cut or tear (Junius, Cocceius, Henderson), particularly with the teeth (Be 
Bien), and thence to devour (Gesenius, Be Wet to, Ew T alcl, Umbreit, Kno- 
bel). Tbe English version seems to make this verb agree with ^ m ver. 
Ig'rho shall snatch); Calvin, Cocceius, and Vitringa, with a distributive 
pronoun understood (rapiet tpisque); J. D. Michaelis and the later Geimans 
better still with an indefinite subject (one devours, or they devour ). Ihe 
Prophet sees one assailing the other on the right, and the other m turn 
attacking him upon the left, and this double subject, corresponding to a man 
and his°brother in verse 18, may have given occasion to the plural forms 
and corresponding to the plural verbs referring to the 

people collectively, the singular nouns to the comp on cut individuals. ^ The 
Targum explains right and left as meaning south and north; out they simply 
denote that the devouring should he mutual, and extend in all directions. 
The flesh of his own arm is explained to mean the wealth of his kindred 
by the Targum (nonp ^M), and Grotius (res cognatonun); hut the figures 
evidently have a stronger meaning. Eating and fighting are cognate ideas 
in the Hebrew etymology (compare Orf? and DHpj); but in this case the 
additional idea, that the'fighting is between near kinsmen, is expressed by 
the strong figure of devouring one’s own flesh, while the special mention 
of the arm may imply (as Hitzig and Hendewerk suggest) that the mutual 
destroyers ought to have been mutual protectors. Knobel, indeed, objects to 
this as a far-fetched explanation, and supposes simply an allusion to the fact, 
that starving men do actually gnaw their arms, as the most convenient and 
accessible portion of the body. Gesenius, Rosemniiller, and Maurer. give 
to arm itself the sense of neighbour, which is hardly justified by Jer. xix. 9. 
Still less ground is there for an emendation of the text by reading IJH for 
lint, as proposed by Seeker, and approved by Lowtb, on tbe authority of the 
Chaldee paraphrase (rfil^ip) and the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint 
(rov adsXpov avrou), which varies from the common reading (rod figayjmg 
avrov ). 

20. The application of the figures in ver. 19 is now made plain by the 
Prophet himself, who has been drawing no imaginary scene. It is Israel, 
tbe chosen race, that feeds on its own flesh. They devour each the flesh of 
his own arm—Manasseh (devours) Ephraim , and Ephraim Manasseh —and 
together they (are) against Judah . For all this Ms wrath is not turned 
hack, and still his hand (is) stretched out. The tribes here specified arc 
chosen for two reasons: first, because Judah and Joseph were the most im¬ 
portant branches of the stock of Israel, as well before as after the disrupt 
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tion ; and secondly, because the tribes of Ephraim and Manassch were 
more nearly related to each other than to any of the rest, and therefore their 
hostility afforded the most striking illustration of the mutual rancour which 
the Prophet has described as prevalent. The Targum, followed by Jarehi, 
greatly weakens the effect of the first clause by explaining to be the pre¬ 
position unth, implying merely the conjunction of these two tribes against 
Judah, without any intimation of their mutual hostility. The repetition of 
the names in that case, would be perfectly unmeaning. Gesenius, Hitzig, 
and Umbreit also explain as a preposition, but in the sense of against, 
which it seldom has, and which is in this case very far from being obvious. 
Ewald, De "Wette, and Enobel, correctly adhere to the old construction 
given in the Septuagint, which takes as the sign of the objective or ac¬ 
cusative, and repeats the verb devour between the two proper names. Yit- 
ringa goes still further, and makes all the names accusatives (Ephraimum 
Manassen, Manassen Ephraimum), which leaves the verb without a subject 
in the sentence, and wholly overlooks the objective particle. In the next 
clause various verbs have been supplied—they shall besiege (Septuagint), 
they shall unite (Targum), they make an attack (August!)—but the simplest 
method is to supply the verb of existence are or shall he. Hitzig denies 
that any joint action against Judah is ascribed to Manasseh and Ephraim. 
But HIT seldom if ever means alike or equally; the cases cited by Gesenius 
(Thes., tom. ii. p. 589) may all be resolved into examples of the usual and 
proper sense at once, together, implying unity of time, place, and action. 
Eichhorn’s proposal to reject this clause as a gloss, upon the ground that it 
interrupts the sense, and is at variance with the context (Hebr. Proph. ii, 
p. 219), although not more unreasonable than the other propositions of the 
same kind which have been already stated, is nevertheless sufficiently ab¬ 
surd. Not only is it common for intestine wars to give occasion and give 
place to foreign ones, as Gesenius most truly says, but this clause really con¬ 
tinues the description, and adds greatly to its force, by suggesting the idea 
that the mutual enmity of these two kindred tribes could only be exceeded 
by their common hatred to their common relative, the tribe of Judah,— 
Grotius and Junius would refer this verse to the time of Sennacherib’s inva¬ 
sion ; but the kingdom of the ten tribes vras then no longer in existence, 
and there seems to be no ground for Junius’s assertion or conjecture, that 
the conquered Israelites were forced to serve in the Assyrian army against 
Judah. The allusions of the verse are not to one exclusive period, but to a 
protracted series of events. The intestine strifes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
although not recorded in detail, may be inferred from various incidental 
statements. Of their ancient rivalry we have examples in the history of 
Gideon (Judges viii. 1-8) and Jephthah (Judges xii. 1-6); and as to, later 
times, it is observed by Yitringa, that of all who succeeded Jeroboam the 
Second on the throne of Israel, Pekahiah alone appears to have attained it 
without treachery or bloodshed. That Manasseh and Ephraim were both 
against Judah, may refer either to their constant enmity or to particular 
attacks. No sooner did one party gain the upper hand in the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, than it seems to have addressed itself to the favourite work of 
harassing or conquering Judah, as in the case of Pekah, who invaded it almost 
as soon as he had warded'to the throne through the blood of Pekahiah.—The 
repetition in the last clause intimates that even these, extreme evils should 
he followed by still worse; that these were but the beginning of sorrows ; 
that the end was not yet. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Prophet first completes his description of the prevalent iniquity, with 
special reference to injustice and oppression, as a punishment of which he 
threatens death and deportation by the hands of the Assyrians, vers. 1-4. 
He then turns to the Assyrians themselves, God’s chosen instruments, "whom 
he had commissioned against Israel to punish and degrade it, but whose own 
views were directed to universal conquest, to illustrate which, the Assyrian 
himself is introduced as boasting of his tributary princes and his rapid con¬ 
quests, which had met with no resistance from the people or their gods, and 
threatening Judah with a like fate, unaware of the destruction which awaits 
himself, imputing his success to his own strength and wisdom, and glory¬ 
ing, though a mere created instrument, over his maker and his mover, 
vers. 5—15. His approaching doom is then described under the figure of a 
forest suddenly, and almost totally consumed by fire, vers. 16-19. This 
succession of events is to have the effect of curing the propensity to trust in 
man rather than God, at least among the elect remnant who survive; for 
though the ancient promises of great increase shall certainly be verified, 
only a remnant shall escape God’s righteous judgments, vers. 20-23. To 
these the Prophet now addresses words of strong encouragement, with a re¬ 
newed prediction of a judgment on Assyria, similar to that on Midian at 
Oreb, and on Egypt at the Red Sea, wdiich is then described, in the most 
vivid manner, by an exhibition of the enemy’s approach, from post to post, 
until he stands before Jerusalem, and then, with a resumption of the meta¬ 
phor before used, his destruction is described as the prostration of a forest 
—trees and thickets—by a mighty axe, vers. 24-84. 

It is commonly agreed that the close of the chapter relates chiefly, if not 
wholly, to the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, recorded in chap, xxxvii. 
36. The exceptions to this statement, and the arguments on both sides, 
will be given in the exposition of ver. 28. 

For the best illustration of the geographical details in vers. 28-32, a 
general reference may here be given to Robinson’s Palestine (vol. ii. pp. 
104-151). 

1. In these four verses, as in the different divisions of the ninth chap¬ 
ter, there is an accusation followed by a threatening of punishment. The 
sin denounced in the first two verses is that of oppression and injustice; 
The punishment threatened is desolation by a foreign foe, and its effect, 
captivity and death. Woe unto them that decree decrees of injustice , and that 
unite oppression which they have prescribed. Many interpreters suppose two 
different kinds of public functionaries to be here described, viz., judges or 
magistrates, and their clerks or scribes (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Abarbenel, 
Grotius, Junius), or evil counsellors and sovereigns, or their secretaries 
(Clericus), or civil rulers and prophets (Hendewerk). The Piel form is 
explained as a causative by Pagninus, Montanus, Yatablus, and Munster 
(jubent scribere). Others suppose the distinction to be simply that between 
enacting and recording. But the more common and probable opinion is, 
that the parallel verbs are here substantially synonymous, as ppn originally 
means to engrave, or inscribe by incision, which was probably the oldest 
mode of waiting. Thus the Septuagint renders both ygdpowt. The meta¬ 
phor of writing, is used elsewhere to describe the decrees and providential 
purposes of God (Isa. Ixv. 6, Job xiii. 26). Here the terms may include 
both legislative and judicial functions, which are not so nicely distinguished 
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in ancient as In modern theories of government. The divine displeasure is 
expressed against all abuse of power. The primary sense of seems to 
be inanity or nonentity; then more specifically, the absence of truth and 
moral goodness ; and still more positively falsehood, Injustice, wickedness 
in general. The primary import of ^ is toil or painful labour ; then (like 
the Greek and Latin wovos, labour) suffering, vexation. It is related to JIN 
as the effect to the cause, as the oppression of the subject to the injustice 
of the ruler. The proper sense of both words is retained by Coeceius in Ms 
version (statuta vanitatis , labor cm seribenlibm j . The Masoretic accents 
require eW to he governed by D*arDD and separated from IlfD. This 
makes it necessary to supply a relative before the last verb. Otherwise, it 
would be more natural to understand D'OrDD as a title of office, and to supply 
the relative before This is pointed out by Aben Ezra as the true con¬ 

struction, and Luther accordingly has fichnftgelehrte as the subject of both 
clauses. Coeceius makes the whole refer to the elders of the people or 
hereditary magistrates, and the scribes or doctors of the law, by whom all 
public matters were controlled in our Saviour’s time. By the ^ *ppn he 
understands the traditions of the elders, and by the yoke which they 
imposed upon the conscience. It is evident, however, that the Prophet is 
still describing the evils which existed in his own day, although not peculiar 
to it. The Piel form of the last verb, if it has any distinctive meaning, is a 
frequentative, and indicates repeated and habitual action. 

2. As the first verse describes the sinners and their sin, so the second 
sets forth its effect upon the people. To turn aside (or exclude) from judg¬ 
ment the weak, and to take away (by violence) the right of the poor (or afflicted) 
of my people , that widows may he (or so that widows are) their spoil, and the 
fatherless they plunder. The infinitive indicates the tendency and actual 
effect of their conduct. The Septuagint omits the preposition and governs 
judgment by the verb directly (sxyJJmrsz zokiv ^rtnyjhv). This form of ex¬ 
pression frequently occurs in the sense of perverting justice ox doing injustice 
(Deut. xxvii. 19; Lam. iii. 25; Exod. xxiii. 6 ; Bent. xxvi. 19, xxiv. 17; 

1 Bam. viii. 3). Nearly allied to these, in form and meaning, is the phrase 
to turn one aside in judgment (Prov. xviii. 5) or in the gate , as the place 
where courts "were held in eastern towns (Amos v. 12), or with an ellipsis 
of the second noun to turn the person aside, i. e., to deprive him of his 
right by false judgment (Mai. iii. 5; Isa. xxix. 21), or with an ellipsis of 
both nouns (Exod. xxiii. 2). But the phrase here used is to turn one aside 
from the judgment, and seems intended to express not so much the idea ox 
judging wrongfully as that of refusing to judge at all. “ Yerus sensus est 
ut arceant pauperes a judielo, vel efiiciant ut cadant causa” (Calvin). The 
same charge is brought against the rulers of Judah in chap. i. 23. The 
expression of my people intimates, not only that the sufferers were Israelites, 
but that they sustained a peculiar relation to Jehovah, who is frequently 
described in Scripture as the protector of the helpless, and especially of 
widows and orphans (Ps. Ixviii. 5). The second verb (ftt) means to take 
away by violence, and may here he understood either strictly, or figuratively 
in the sense of violating justice, as the Yulgate expresses it (utvim facerent 
causse humilium). 

8. The wicked rulers are themselves addressed, and warned of an 
approaching crisis, when they must be deprived of all that they now glory 
in. And (though you are now powerful and rich) what will you do in the 
day of visitation , and in the ruin (which) shall come from far (though all 
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may appear safe at home) ? To wTom rniZZ you flee for help , where will 

you leave your glory (for safe keeping) ? The questions imply negation, as 
if he had said, You can do nothing to protect yourselves, there is no place 
of concealment for your glory. Junius and Tremellius make the con¬ 
struction hypothetical—what would you do ?—to whom would you fly ?— 
where could you leave ? But as this implies that the contingency alluded 
to might not occur, it virtually changes a threat into a promise, which 
would here be out of place, between the woe at the beginning of ver. 1, and 
the menace at the end of ver. 4. By the day of visitation Titianga under¬ 
stands a clay of inspection and examination ; but this is a modern or a 
technical meaning of the term. Coceeius understands by the phrase, here 
and elsewhere, even in Ps. viii. 5, the time when Clod should be incarnate, 
and literally visit his people as a man. According to the usage of the Old 
Testament, the day of visitation is a time when God manifests his presence 
specially, whether in mercy or in wrath, but most frequently the latter. 

originally signifies a noise or tumult, and is therefore peculiarly 
appropriate to the ruin caused by foreign invasions, such as those of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, which appear to be alluded to. K122 pn2DD is 
properly an independent clause— from afar it shall come — but in order to 
conform the expression to our idiom, a relative may be supplied as in the 
English version. The T Karachi observes, is in this connection simply 
equivalent to The idea of fleeing for help is expressed by the same 
verb and noun in chap. xx. 6. By 2122 w 7 e are not simply to understand 
nobility (Museulus, Eorerius, Henderson)—or wealth (Clerieus, Lowth, 
Rosenrn filler)—much less the gains of oppression and injustice (Jarchi)— 
least of all their idols (Hendewerk) but whatever they now boasted of and 
trusted in. 

4. It (your glory) does not bote beneath the prisoners, and (yet) they shall 
fall beneath the slain — i, e. if they do not bow r under the captives they shall 
fall under the slain—or, such of them as do not how, &c. Beneath may 
either be strictly understood as meaning under their feet, or simply among 
them. Junius and Piscator understand it to mean lower than the*captives 
and the slain. Be Bieu and Ro sen m filler make it an adverb meaning 
down, Ewald explains it to mean instead of, in the place or quality of, 
equivalent to as —as captives and as slain. Coceeius and Umbreit make 
the first clause interrogative—does he not bow among the captives ? 
Krmchi, Be Bieu, Gesenius, and Be Wette, render '2^>2 without me, i. e. 
having forsaken me, or being forsaken by me (Junius)—without my inter¬ 
position. Some make it mean unless, referring to what goes before—they 
can do nothing but bow, &c. (Ewald)—or what follows—unless one bow, 
&c. they shall fall, &c. The Septuagint and Yulgate, Castalio and Clerieus, 
take W2 in the sense of lest or that not, and continue the construction 
from the preceding verse—where will ye leave your glory, that ye bow not, 
Ac. Luther adopts the same construction, but connects TO with 2122 in 
ver. 8. Where will you leave your glory, that it bow 7 not ? &c. This 
agrees well with Henderson’s explanation of 2122 as meaning nobility or 
chief men, which would account also for the change to the plural form in 
1^2 Be Bieu makes 2^D& and 22222 the subjects of the verbs—taking 
■222 as an adverb meaning down or beneath—“ besides that the captive 
sinks,^ they shall fall down slain.” Knobel suggests, as a possible con¬ 
struction, that TO may mean to bow down to the slaughter as in chap, 
kv. 12, in which case both verbs would express the idea of a violent death. 
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Oa the whole, the most natural interpretation of tins difficult and much 

disputed verse is that which explains it as a solemn declaration that their 
glory and especially tlieir noble chiefs must either go into captivity or foil 
m batt e The concluding formula^- all this M? math 
and still lm hand is fetched out—again suggests the fearful thought that 

aU these accumulated judgments would bo insufficient to arrest the process 
of the sinner or appease tho wrath of God. 1 b ' 

5 The Assyrian is now distinctly brought into view, as the instrument 
which God would use m punishing his people. But instead of simply exe¬ 
cuting this task, the Assyrians would seek their own ends and exceed their 
commission and tor this they must themselves be punished. The Prophet 
begms therefore wi ll a woe against them. Woe unto Asshur (the jJrJan 
or Assyria itself), the rod of mi, anger, and the staff in their (the AssvriX 
hand is mg indignation, i. e. its instrument. According to Kimchi *in \l 
merely a nxnp }V<ih 0 r particle of calling, by which God summons the 
Assyrian to punish Israel. Bo Munster : 0 Assur (vein ut sis) &c 

It is also rendered 0 by Pagninus, Montanus, Forerius, Vatablus, anci 
Oahm who suggests however, that it may be taken as an expression of 
grief (alas!) on God’s part, at the necessity of punishing his people 
Lowth translates it Ho Be Write Ha! But the analogy of ver 1 and 
the subsequent; threatening!* are decisive in favour of the common ra-sion 
A pronoun of the second person is supplied after ’W by Clericns fvae vobis’ 
Assjnj), and J. D. Michaelis (wehe dir, Assyrien), while De Diou supplies 
the substantive verb alter IN* (Hens ! Assyria est virga, &c ) But ft k 
simpler to connect the particle as usual directly with the nfun, as in the 
Septuagmt (ova! Aeevoloi;) and most other versions. Junius, Piscator and 
the margin o the English Bible give to the second Mt the seSe of for t- 
though, which is needless and unauthorized. The Tuteate Aben F™ 
Luther, Calvin, Do Dieu, Vatablns, and Clericus, take ^t’ a demoSa’ 
fare equivalent to hie, ille i pse , or the like. Pagninus, Coeceius, Schmf 
dms, ytnnga, Rosemnuller, treat it as a relative (the rod whieh) and 
Gesemus gives the same sense, by supposing an ellipsis of TB*. and 
making MPt the substitute or index of the verb to be. For RecU 
reads 21 3 (m the day of my wrath), a mere conjecture. The preposition 
is omitted by Luther and Clericus (est manus eorum). The words Nin 
-dEwaid as a gloss, on til gXlthat thej 
rexidei the two clauses inconsistent, one describing Assyria as itself the 
rod, the other putting a rod into Assyria’s own hand, whereas in ver. 14 
Assyria is still represented as the rod and not as the rod-bearer. Hende- 
ail( ^ ^ no ^> aT °id the conclusion by connecting 
with the verb to be supplied m the second clause—« the rod of my anger 
and the staff of my indignation, it is in their hand.” But in ver *24 (ef 
euap. ix. o) Assyria reappears as a rod-bearer, and the chief point and beamy 
of the verse before xis he m the alleged inconsistency of representing, t be 
Assyrian, by whose rod the Israelites were smitten, as himself a mere rod 
m the hand of.God. Such emendations are as puerile in taste as they are 
inconsistent with the favourite German canon, that the harder readme is 
presumptively the true one. Any school-boy can expound the harlest 
passage inthe classics by omitting what he pleases on the score of incon- 
A! 1 ®, dl !Puted wiords are retained by Gesenius, Mam-er, Hende- 
T^vAf Lnobel. According to Junius, Hendewerk, and 

De ^ette, W is governed by ODD (the staff is in their hand of my indig¬ 
nation), and Schmidms, Clericus, Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, £ TO .. the 
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same sense by repeating HDD before V& (j. d. the staff in their hand is 
'the staff of my indignation). The Soptuagint connects the last word oi 
this verse with the next (jr t v ooyr t v (mu a<iro<S7t\%. . 

6. Upon (or against) an impious nation (i. e. Israel, including Ephraim 

mil Judah) will °I send him (the Assyrians), and against the people of my 
wrath (i. e. the people that provokes it, and deserves it, and is to experi¬ 
ence it) I will commission Mm (or give him his orders), to take spoil and to 
seize prey (literally to spoil spoil and to prey prey), and to place (or render) 
it (the people) a trampling (a thing to be trodden under foot, a common 
ikmre for extreme degradation), like the mire oj streets . See the same 
comparison in chap. v. 25, and Ps. xviii. 43. According to Coceeins, the 
use of the word '13 in application to Israel implies that they had now become 
gentiles or heathen. But the word seems to be simply used as a poetical 
equivalent to DP. On tlic meaning of *l3n, vide supra chap, ix 16. Aben Ezra, 
Lowth, Gesenius, and others, explain people of my wrath as meaning simply 
the people at whom I am angry ; but a stronger meaning seems to be re¬ 
curred bv the form of the expression and the context. Oocceius, with per¬ 
verse ingenuity, refers the suffix in l, rniiy to which could not take it in 
construction, and translates the phrase populwn cxeandescend® im¬ 

plying that they were (or had been) his people, but were now the objects 
of his°wrath. The Septuagint changes the sense by omitting 'THM (rp l^p 
Accfi). The true sense is not ill expressed in the paraphrase of Forerius, 
populum qupn duriter tract a re decrevi . Piscator understands by *pn the 
Jews exclusively, in which he is followed by Henderson, who argues from 
vers. 9—11, that the kingdom of the ten tribes is regarded in this passage as 
destroyed already. But, as Yitringa had before observed, the Assyrians 
did not reduce Judah to an extreme of desolation, and in Sennacherib’s in¬ 
vasion, Jerusalem, though pre-eminently guilty, was unharmed. Besides, 
the connection between this and the next chapter forbids the exclusive re¬ 
ference to Judah. 

7. The Assyrian is now described as an unconscious instrument m 
God’s hand, and as entertaining in his own mind nothing but ambitious plans 
of universal conquest. JLnd he (Assyria personified, or the king of Assyna) 
not so will think (will not imagine for what purpose he was raised up, or 
will not intend to execute my will), and Ms. heart not so will think (or 
purpose); for (on the contrary) to destroy (is) in his heart, and to cut 
off nations not a few, i. e. by a litotes common in Hebrew, very many na- 

tions. According to Oocceius, non' p ib (from HDI, to resemble) means he 
will not (or does not) think as I do. But the sense of imagining or pur¬ 
posing appears to be fully justified by usage. _ 

8. This Terse introduces the proof and illustration of his selfishness 
and pride. For he will say (or giving it a descriptive form, he says) are not 
■my princes altogether kings, or at the same time kings, mere princes with 
respect to me, but kings'as to all the -world besides ? By exalting his tri¬ 
butary princes or the nobles of liis court, he magnifies himself the more. 
The oriental monarclis, both in ancient and modem times, have affected the 
title of Great King (Isa. xxxvi. 4 ; Hos. viii. 10), and King of kings (Ezek. 
xxvi. 7; Dan. ii. 87), corresponding to the Greek yAyuXai fiuaiXsig, fia.eikt7i 
fiem-hsm, and the Persian jLAajU This is the more offensive because 
such titles properly belong to God alone (Ps. xcv. 8 ; Dan. ii. 47, viii. 25 ; 

Mat. v. 35). ' *" 

9. Having boasted of bis princes, he now boasts of his achievements. 
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Is not Calno like Garchemish ? Have they not been equally subdued by 
me ? Or is not Hammath like Arpad ? Or is not Samaria like Damascus 2 
Similar boastings were uttered by Babshakeh (chap, xxxvi 19, 20, xxxvii. 12, 
18). These conquests were the more remarkable because so speedily achieved, 
and because the Assyrians had before confined themselves within their own 
limits. All the towns named were farther north than Jerusalem and pro¬ 
bably commanded the navigation of the two great rivers, Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates. Garchemish was a fortified town on an island in the Euphrates, 
at the mouth of the Chaboras, called by the Greeks K/gxfo/oy, and in Latin 
Cercusium. It had its own king (Isa. xxxvii. 18) and its own gods (Isa. 
xxxvi. 19), and u T as taken by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 29). Calno was 
the Gtesiphon of the Greeks, on the east bank of the Tigris opposite Se- 
leucia. It is identified by Iiimchi with the Calneh of Gen. x. 10, and by 
Bochart with the Ganneh of Ezek. xxvii. 28. Hamath was a city of Syria, 
on the Orontes, the mouth of which river, according to Keith (Land of Is¬ 
rael, chap. ii. § 8), is the entering into Hamath, sometimes mentioned as the 
northern boundary of Canaan in its widest extent (Num. xxxiv. 8; Jos. xiii. 
5). It was called by the Greeks Epiphania. Abulfeda, the Arabian his¬ 
torian, reigned there about the beginning of the fourteenth century. It is 
now one of the largest towns in Asiatic Turkey, having about 100,000 in¬ 
habitants. Arpad, another town of Syria, near Hamath, with which it is 
several times named. Junius and Paulus regard it as the name of a region. 
Grotius, Doderlein, and others, confound it with Arvad in Phenieia (Gen. 
x. 8); but none of the ancient versions do so, and 1 is not interchangeable 
with &. It is mentioned last in Jer. xlix. 28, and is probably no longer in 
existence. According to Jerome, there were two Hamaths, one the same 
with Epiphania, the other with Antioch, the Hamath Babba of Amos vi. 2. 
Vitringa supposes the Hamath here mentioned to be, not the Epiphania, but 
the Emesa (or Emissa) of the Greek and Boman writers. The latest au¬ 
thorities are all in favour of the other explanation. According to Jarchi, 
the Assyrian in this verse is still boasting of his tributaries —“ as the sons of 
Garchemish are princes and rulers, so are those of Calno ”—which is alto¬ 
gether arbitrary. The Targum, followed by Aben Ezra, Calvin, and Gill, 
refers the questions of this verse to the future. Shall not Calno be as 
Garchemish ? i. e. as I have subdued Garchemish, shall I not in like manner 
subdue Calno ? But the great majority of writers understand the passage as 
explained above, although they differ in the form of their translations. 
Some adhere strictly to the form of the original without supplying anything 
(Yulgate, Calvin, Cocceius, Yitringa). Some supply the present of the 
verb to be (Luther, Piscator, Clericus, Lowth, Barnes, Henderson, Ewald, 
Knobel). Some introduce another verb—shall it not perish (Aben Ezra)— 
did it not happen (ging’s nicht ? Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Hmbreit). 
J. D. Michaelis omits the interrogation, and the Peshito substitutes behold! 
—as usual, continues the interrogative introduced by ^<"1 (Nordhei- 
mer, § 1090, 4, a). It is most exactly rendered or not (oder nicht), by 
Hendewerk, Ewald, and Umbreit—less exactly, as a simple interrogative 
without negation, by Luther, Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson—as a negative 
interrogation, but without expressing &K, by Hitzig and Yitringa—as a 
mere disjunctive (oder) by Gesenius. 

10. As my hand hath found (i. e. reached and seized) the idol-kingdoms 
(worshippers of idols)— and their images (Anglice, whose images were more) 
than (those of) Jerusalem and Samaria —the apodosis of the sentence 
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follows in the nest verse. Barnes eplamsboth which 
helpless; and J. H. HuUeks, found strength to m. , ^ ^ ^ 

are forced and arbitrary. Gesemus, ^ £ Jfoer \mplied than cx- 

rfwri, as an arrowy*the mark; The ideas natur- 

m£L SSSldtX ; The original import of 
W*VGained in translation by Cocceius Sis re 

ri Tgsffcv personae, substituitur quod reqmrit %entas iei). 

stands him to express contempt of these foreign gods s ^nthux nature 

"h" hfathon nations of -tiquity do not 

srj£j^ 

construction hut refers the words, with less }° 

and dependent towns of Israel, as having learned idoktiy from m. royal 
dties On the whole, however, though the sentence is at best obscuie, the 
most satisfactory construction, both in a grammatical and historical pomt of 
S, k that adopted by the great majority of writers, not exceptmg ithe 
most learned of the Rabbins, David Ilimchi, and which takes P as a par 
tide of comparison. Kimchi and Calvin _ govern Saxana and Jerusakm 
directlv bv the preposition; most other writers repeat images beioie them. 
The point of the comparison is not expressed in the original; those versions 
are too definite which render it more numerous, more precious, or moie 
powerful, as all these particulars may be included. The second _ clause 
?s parenthetical, and disturbs the structure of the sentence by leaving the 
comparison, with which it opens, incomplete, although t le remain eii 
sufficiently implied in the parenthesis itself. As my hand hath found theidc■- 
kimdoms\so shall it find Samaria and Jerusalem]. This, winch would seem 
to be the natural apodosis, is formerly excludedbut substantially supplied by the 
last clause of the sentence as it stands. As if he had said, “Since my ban 
has found the idol-kingdoms whose images exceeded those of Jerusalem ana 
Samaria, much more shall it find Jerusalem and Samaria themselves. u 
instead of protasis without an apodosis, Gesenitis and Maurer describe the 
sentence as a double protasis with one apodosis. “As my hand has found, 
the idol-kin adorns (whose images exceeded those of Jerusalem and bamana), 

■■ and as I hare done to Samaria itself, shall I not, <fcc.” This supposes 
Samaria to be regarded, even in ver. 10, as already conquered. 

11. Shall I not, as 1 have done to Samaria and to her idols, so do jo 
■Jerusalem and her godsf The interrogative participle, which proper y 
belongs to the second verb, is placed at the beginning of .the sentence, m 
order to give prominence to its interrogative form, which .involves an amr- 
mation of the strongest land. This effect is wholly neutralized by rendering 
&6n much more (Piseator), furthermore (Hendewerk), yes (Ewald), or behold 
(Cxesenius, Hitzig). Because an interrogative construction is employed m 
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Hebrew where in other tongues a simple exclamation would be used, it does 
- , 0 ow ^at the one can be substituted for the other without doing 
violence to the usage and genius of the language. The facts alleged by 

Gesenius (in his Thesaurus, s. v.), that *6n, as used in the Books of 
mgs, is generally changed in Chronicles to and that the Septnagint 
icquently translates the former Ihoh, may prove a change of idiomatic usage, 
hut cannot change the meaning of itself, or make that meaning less 
acctp able to every unsophisticated taste than the arbitrary substitute pro¬ 
posed. Still more objectionable is the omission of altogether. Luther, 

• 1 and J. B. Michaelis, give the verb in this interrogation, a sub- 
jnnc ive iorm,~may, might, could, or should I not do? It is best, however, 
o retain the simple future, as most writers do.—The English Version and 

some others use the same word to translate and n'lSP, which are in 

Lp! synon 3 rnious 5 although the latter signifies originally trouble, sorrow , with 
ie orence perhaps to the ultimate effect of image worship on the worshippers, 
i-be two words are differently rendered by the Septnagint (ysmtfoiqron, 
% 6<aXQt ?b Vulgate (idolis, simulacris), the Targum, Junius, "Vitringa, 
uesemus, Ewald, Lowth (idols, images). 

, boastful speech of the Assyrian succeeds a prediction of his 

' d Z‘ Althougn he had been suffered to proceed so far, and would be 
suriered to proceed still further, in the work of subjugation, till he reached 
-^ion and the portals of Jerusalem; God had determined 
Unit the work should go no further, but be there cut short by the infliction 
ot £l J>ignal vengeance on the selfishness and pride of the invader. And it 
shall be (f e. the end of all his glorying shall be) that the Lord will cut all 
his work short at mount Zion and at Jerusalem. (Yes, even there) will 1 
visit (i.e. manifest my presence for the purpose of inflicting punishment) on 
t it fruit (or outward exhibition) of the greatness of heart (i. e. arrogance 
and pride) of the Mng of Assyria, and on the ostentation (or display) of 
ms loftmess of eyes (or looks, a common Scriptural expression for great 
haughtiness. His toorh may mean the Assyrian’s work of conquest, or 
the Lord’s own work of punishment, in reference either to Assyria or 
IsiaeL Either of these senses may be preferred without effect upon the 
meaning of the sentence. By the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, God 
may bo said to have cut short the work of that invader, or to have cut short 
his own work by accomplishing his purpose of destruction, or to have cut 
0W11 work of punishing his people,’ by relieving them from danger. 
The last of these senses may, however, be retained, and yet the general 
meaning of the first clause wholly altered, as is actually done by nearly all 
interpreters, who take *3 in the sense of when, and read' the clause as it is 
rendered in the English Bible. It shall come to pass, when the Lord hath 
performed Ms whole work on mount Zion and in Jerusalem, that 1 will punish 
&e. } < 2 , the instrument of punishment shall be destroyed as soon as it has 

done its work. According to this view of the passage, the completion of 
God s work upon mount Zion is a previous condition of his punishing 
Assyria; according to the other, the completion and the punishment are 
one and the same thing. The former interpretation is that unanimously 
given by all writers known to me, excepting Hitzig, who adopts a singular 
construction of his own, disregarding the accents and connecting in mount 
Zion and Jerusalem with the second clause. ■ He gives to however, 
like the rest, its more unfrequent sense of when, whereas the first interpre¬ 
tation above stated makes it as usual equivalent to on, The principal 
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in the Targum as descriptive of his conquering progress from one pro¬ 
vince to another (^UD*? &OHDD); but the true sense is the more specific 
one of destroying the distinctions between nations by incorporation in a 
single empire. DiTTVlTny is variously rendered by the Septuagint (rqv 
kydv aurav), Junius (instructissima loca eorum), and Cocceius (et fixa 
eorum), but according to its etymology denotes. things . laid up or 
kept in store for future use; hence treasures, with particular refer¬ 
ence to their being hoarded. The Keri for is unnecessary, as 

the ^ in the latter is a caph veritatis, denoting comparison, not with some¬ 
thing wholly different, but to the class to which the thing itself belongs. 
Thus like a mighty man does not imply that the person spoken of was not 
of that description, but that he was—“ like a mighty man or hero as I am.” 
As the primary meaning of is to sit, some writers, explain £^1^ as 
meaning those who sit on high (Vulgate, J. D. Michaelis), or. on thrones 
(Cfesenius, Hendewerk, Ewald, Umbreit, Knohel), and l, ri w nin in the sense 
of displacing or dethroning. There is no necessity, however, for departing 
from the less poetical hut more familiar sense, inhabitants and bringing 


down , he. subduing. 

14. The rapidity and ease of the Assyrian conquests is expressed by a 
natural and beautiful comparison. In seizing on the riches of the nations, 
the conqueror had encountered no more difficulty than if he had been 
merely taking eggs from a forsaken nest, without even the impotent resist¬ 
ance which the bird, if present, might have offered, by its cries and by the 
flapping of its wings. Mg hand has found (he. reached and seized) the 
strength (or more specifically, the pecuniary strength, the wealth) of the 
nations, and like the gathering of (or as one gathers) eggs forsaken K so have I 
gathered all the earth (he. all its inhabitants and their possessions), and 
'there urn none that moved a wing , or opened a mouth , or chirped .—The 
present form, which Hendewerk adopts throughout the verse, is equally 
grammatical, but less in keeping with the context, which seems to represent 
the speaker as describing not his habits but his past exploits. . Clericus 
renders by moenia, as being the strength or defences of a beseiged city, 
and the Vulgate takes it as an abstract meaning strength itself, which is its 
primary import; hut interpreters are generally agreed in giving it the more 
specific sense of wealth, or strength derived from property, an idea which 
seems to be more fully expressed by our word substance. The meaning ot 
fcW is here again obscured in the English Version by the use ot the 
singular form people , for which Lowth has substituted peoples, thereby con¬ 
veying the true sense of the original, hut at the same time violating the 
prevalent usage of the English language. Hitzig gives to > the sense 
of reaching after; but according to usage and the common judgment ot in¬ 
terpreters, the particle is hero a mere connective of the verb and object. 
The infinitive construction is expressed in the passive form by the 

Vulgate (sicut colligrmtur), Galvin, Clericus, and Vitmiga, and as a verb ot 
the first person by Junius (quasi reciporom), and Cocceius (qrasi auterrem), 
but as an indefinite construction by Luther (wio man aufrafft), and most 
modern writers. The pronoun before 'HBDK is omitted m some versions 
as unnecessary to the sense, but it is for that very reason . emphatic, and 
adds to the boastful tone of the Assyrian’s language. Eurst and Ewald 
follow some of the-Rabbins in making TJ3, which is elsewhere intransitive, 
amree with W (fiatterden Fliigels), which is itself construed adverbially by 
Calvin (qui abigeret ala) and Cocceius (divagans ala). The construction ot 
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spt&VD as a gerund by Clericus (ad pipiendum), and Goscnius (ziini Gozirp), 
is a needless departure from the form of the original. The word peeped 
(pipio) used in the English Version is not only obsolete,^but liabm to »»o 
confounded with another of like form from another root. (See Richardson's 
English Dictionary, vol. i. p. 1438.) The terms of the last clause may be 
understood as hawing reference to young birds; but in that case there are 
two distinct comparisons confusedly mingled in one sentence. In eithoi 
case the language is designed to be descriptive of entire non-resistance to 
the progress of the Assyrian conquests, and although designedly exagger¬ 
ated in expression, agrees well with the historical statements, not only <>t the 
Scriptures, but of Ctesias,Berosus, Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, and Trogus, 
15, Yet in all this the Assyrian was but an instrument in God’s hand, 
and his proud self-confidence is therefore as absurd as if an axe, or a saw, 
or a rod, or a staff, should exalt itself above the person wielding it. Shall 
the axe glorify itself above the (person) hewing with it! Or shall the saw 
magnify itself above the (person) handling U ? (This is indeed] Idee <i 
rod's wielding those who wield if like a staffs lifting (that which is) no wood 
(viz. a man). The idea is not merely that of boastful opposition Imt of 
preposterous inversion of the true relation between agent and inslrunuml, 
between mind and matter.—The potential form may or can the axe ( I mi!'.my 
Clericus, J. D. Michaelis), and the present form does the axe (Gesoiiius, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wctte, Ewald), although not incorrect., art; loss 
emphatic than the future proper, shall the axe glorify itself! /.c. shall if 
be suffered so to do ? Would not such assumption, if it were possible, he 
intolerable ? Barnes corrects the common version by omitting the reilexivo 
pronoun after boast; but does not simply mean to use boastful 

language, but by boasting to exalt one’s self in comparison with others 
(Judges vii. 2). The preposition therefore does not mean merely in the 
presence of (Hitzig), nor even against (English Bible), luff should have its 
proper sense of over or above. Lowth, Barnes, and lien demon omit the <w 
before the second question, perhaps because the English Bible gives if in 
italics; but the Hebrew word has often a disjunctive meaning, when pre¬ 
ceded in construction by the common interrogative particle. A figurative 
sense is put upon by Luther (trotzen), Gesenins (hriistef), and Urn 

later German writers; but the literal version magnify itself is perfectly 
intelligible, and retains the precise form of the original is varum By 

rendered draw (Septuagint, Vulgate), shake Calvin), guide (Cocceius), more 
(Clericus), &c. The essential idea is that of motion, determined end 
qualified by the nature of the thing moved. The Hebrew verb is xpeeiwlly 
appropriated to denote the handling or wielding of a tool or implement 
(Dent, xxiii. 25, xxviii. 5; Exod. xx. 25). Piseator, Gatakor, and others take 
the 3 before the verbs of the last clause as a speeiiication of time— when one 
shakes a rod or when a staff is lifted up — but this construction, altlimmh 
not ungrammatical, introduces several very harsh ellipses. A writer 
quoted by Yatablus takes the double 3 as the sign of a comparison, as ,o y 
but this would be comparing a tiling merely with itself. Most interpret, rx 
follow the Septuagint version in rendering the particle as if. This is no 
doubt the sense, but the precise construction is like the, lifting if a On if) 
not in the passive sense of being lifted (wg dp ng % idfimf but in the 
active one of lifting something else, like a rod's lifting those who lift it. 
The construction which makes a preposition meaning in the power of f 
dependent on, is arbitrary in itself and does not yield'so good a sense. 
The Vulgate, the Peshiio, and the English Version, give Dnn a relic si vo 
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sense, and either read for HN, or take the latter in the sense of against , 
as Calvin and PIscator do. The margin of the English Bible gives another 
version, which is that of Junius and Cocceius, and the one now commonly 
adopted as the simplest and most natural.—Gesenius, Hitzig, Be Wetfce, 
Ewald, Umbreit, Knobel, make VD'HD a pluralis majestaticus designed to 
enhance the contrast between mind and matter. It is much more natural, 
however, to explain it as a plural proper, as is done by Maurer, Hende- 
werk, and Henderson.—As examples of misplaced ingenuity I add, that 
J. D. Michaelis (in his Notes for the Unlearned) explains as the stock 
or handle in distinction from the iron of the (axe or saw, and that Be Bieu 
proposes to take D'Hn as the plural of X a mountain—“ as if the staff 
were mountains , not a piece of wood”—a construction which is not only 
forced, but inconsistent with the strict correspondence of and D^rD. 
The same objection lies against Forerius’s construction of the last clause— 

“ as if the lifting of a staff (were) not (the lifting of) a piece of wood A — 

Junius, Cocceius, and most later writers, understand as a peculiar 

idiomatic compound (like and O'jTis?, Bent, xxxii. 21, ^ ^ and 

DISTK'? Isa. xxxi. 8, comp. Jer. v. 7), meaning that which is very far from 
being wood, of an opposite nature to wood, Le. according to'Cocceius and 
Henderson, God himself, but more correctly man, since the case supposed 
is that of a man brandishing a rod or staff, the relation between them being 
merely used to illustrate that between Jehovah and Assyria, considered as 
his instrument. The last clause of this verse has not only been very vari¬ 
ously explained by modern writers, but given great difficulty to the old 
translators, as appears from their inconsistent and unmeaning versions of it. 

16. Therefore (on account of this impious self-confidence), the Lord, the 
Lord of hosts , will send upon his fat ones leanness , and tinder his glory shall 
hum el burning like the burning of Jins. The accumulation of divine names 
calls attention to the source of the threatened evil, and reminds the 
Assyrian that Jehovah is the only rightful Sovereign and the God of Battles. 
Tins combination occurs nowhere else, and even here above fifty manu¬ 
scripts and twelve printed editions read HOT for and thereby assimilate 
the form of expression to that used in chap. i. 24, iii. 1, x. 88, xix. 5. This 
emendation Js'approved by Lowth, Ewald, and Henderson, who says that 
«in consequence of Jewish superstition, the divine name has been tam¬ 
pered with "by some copyist.” It Is much more probable, however, that an 
unusual form was exchanged for a common one in a few copies, than that 
Jewish superstition tampered with the divine name in a single place, and 
left It untouched in at least four others.—Gesenius and Be Wette use the 
present form sends; but in a case of threatening, the future proper is far 
more appropriate. This particular form of the Hebrew verb ^ often used 
with the same preposition to denote the infliction of penal sufferings. The 
best, translation, therefore, is not send among but send upon, implying the 
action of a higher power (compare Ezek. vii. 3 and v. 7). Hitzig regards 
VWD as an abstract moaning/atiiwees or/«/?i«ss, and_Ooeoeius, Vitrmga, 
and «T. H. Michaelis translates it by a plural neuter (pinguia) meaning fat 
things or parts ; Ewald more explicitly, his fat limbs ; which supposes an 
allusion to a body. Most interpreters, however, understand it as an epithet 
of persons (fat ones), as in Ps. lxxviii. 31, viz., the Assyrian warriors or 
their chiefs, so called as being stout and lusty. The sending of leanness 
upon them seems to be a figure for the reduction of their strength, with or 
without allusion to the health of individuals. Some suppose an exclusive 
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reference to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s 'army, others a more general one 
to the decline of the Assyrian power. Both are probably included, the first 
as one of the most striking indications of the last. By glory we are not to 
understand the splendid dress of the Assyrian soldiers (Jarehi), nor the army 
(Vitringa), nor the great men of the army or the empire (Lowth), nor the 
glorying or boasting of the king (Kimchi), but magnificence and greatness 
in the general, civil and military, moral and material The preposition 
Bnn may either mean instead of, in exchange for (Peshito), or in the place 
of, i. c. in the place occupied by Junius), or literally under, which is pro- 
bably the true sense, as it agrees best with the figure of a fire, which is then 
described as kindled at the bottom of the splendid fabric, with a view to its 
more complete destruction.—Luther, Calvin, the English Version, and some 
others, make a transitive verb meaning to kindle and agreeing with 
Jehovah, or the king of Assyria ; but in all the other places where it occurs 
It Is intransitive, and is so rendered by the Vulgate (ardebit) and the recent 
writers, agreeing with “Jpl which is not here an infinitive, though so ex¬ 
plained by Cocceius (ardebit ardendo), but a noun. Cocceius is singular in 
supposing that this last clause is descriptive of the rage and spite excited in 
Sennacherib by his first repulse from Judah. Other interpreters regard it 
as descriptive of the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, as caused by a burn¬ 
ing disease or pestilential fever (Junius, J. H. Michaels, J. D. Michaels) 
—others more naturally as a lively figure for. the suddenness, completeness, 
and rapidity of the destruction, without direct allusion to the means or cause 
(Calvin, Clericus, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Barnes, Henderson). Gesenius, 
who excludes any special reference to Sennacherib’s army, understands by 
the fire here described the flames of war in general 

17. And the light of Israel shall he for a fire (l e. shall become one, or 
shall act as one), and his Holy One for a flame, and it shall hum and devour 
kh (the Assyrian’s) thorns and briers in one day (i. e. in a very short time). 

always denotes light, literal or figurative. In the places cited by 
Barnes (chap. xlv. 16, xlvii. 14; Ezck. v. 2), the idea of fire is denoted 
by a cognate but distinct form p-lN). According to Jarehi, the Light of 
Israel is the Law of God, while another rabbinical tradition applies it to 
Hezekiah. It is no doubt intended as an epithet of God himself, so called 
because he enlightened Israel by his Word and Spirit, and cheered them 
by the light of his countenance. There may be an allusion to the pillar of 
cloud, and some think to the angel of God’s"presence who was in it. The 
Vulgate even renders ^^6 in igne, which Is wholly unauthorised. There 
seems to be no sufficient. reason for supposing with Vitringa that the Pro¬ 
phet alludes to the worship of Light or the God of Light among the hea¬ 
then under the names >f npog, Horns, probably derived from rilK. There 
seems to be an antithesis between light and fire. He who was a light to 
Israel was a fire to Assyria. Some of the early Jews read 1G?np as a plural, 
meaning Ms saints, i, e. the pions Jews in the days of Hezekiah. The 
thorns and the briers are explained by Jarehi as a figure for the chiefs of 
the Assyrians—by Lowth, Ewald, Umbreit and others, for the common 
soaliers as distinguished from the officers and princes, the forest-trees of the 
ensuing context—but by most interpreters, with more probability, as a figure 
mr the whole body, either in allusion to their pointed weapons (Gesenius, 
Henderson), or to their malice and vexation of the Jews (Kimchi, Grotius, 
Hiizig), or to their combustible nature and fitness for the fire (Clericus, 
Barnes). Vitringa supposes a threefold allusion to their number and con¬ 
tusion as a great mixed multitude, their mischievous hostility, and their 
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impending doom. Here, as in the foregoing verso, fire is mentioned as a 
rapid and powerful consuming agent, without express allusion to the manner 
or the means of the destruction threatened. 

18. And the glory (i. e. beauty) of his (the Assyrian’s) forest and his 
fruitful field, from soul to body (i. e. totally), will he (the Lord) consume, and 
it shall be like the teas ting away of a sick man .—Olericus reads their forest, 
but the reference is not so much to the Assyrians collectively as to the king 
who was their chief and representative. By his forest some writers under¬ 
stand his host collectively, his individual soldiers or their arms being the 
trees which composed it; others the chief men as distinguished from the 
multitude, the thorns and briers of the .verse preceding.—The Yulgate, 
Olericus, Rosenmiiller and August!, take tolD as a proper name (his Car¬ 
mel ), the mountain or mountains of that name being noted for fertility. 
The name, however, is itself significant, being derived by some of the older 

writers from *0, a pasture, and tih®, full (Vitringa), or to cut (Bochart) 
—by others from 0“D, a vineyard, and the name of God, a vineyard of 
God, i. e. a choice or fruitful vineyard (Lowth, Lee)—but by most of the 
recent lexicographers from a vineyard, with the addition of making it 
diminutive (Gesenius, Winer, Burst). In its primary import it may be 
applied to any highly cultivated or productive spot, a garden, vineyard, 
orchard, or the like, and its appropriation as a proper name is altogether 
secondary. Henderson renders it plantation. Here it may either be equi¬ 
valent and parallel to forest, in which ense it would signify a park stocked 
with choice and noble trees (Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette)—or 
it may be in antithesis to forest, and denote a cleared and cultivated field 
(Ewald, Umbreit, to..). Kimchi would understand by forest the chief 
men, and by fruitful field their wealth and especially their military stores. 
Yitringa thinks it possible that the forest is Nineveh the royal city, the 
fruitful field the country at large, and the glory of both, the wealth and 
magnificence of the whole empire, as concentrated and displayed in Sennach¬ 
erib’s army. The obvious and true interpretation is, that the Prophet 
meant to represent the greatness of Assyria under figures borrowed from the 
vegetable world, and for that purpose uses terms descriptive of the most im¬ 
pressive aspects under which a fruitful land presents itself, forests and har¬ 
vest-fields, the two together making a complete picture, without the necessity 
of giving to each part a distinctive import. The forest and the f ruitful field , 
here applied to Assyria, are applied by Sennacherib himself to Israel (chap, 
xxxvii. 24). Oocceius and Yitringa construe "1133 as an absolute nomina¬ 
tive —and as to the glory —but it is rather governed by the verb in the 
next clause.—As the terms soul and fiesh are strictly inapplicable to the 
trees and fields, we must either suppose that the Prophet here discards his 
metaphor, and goes on to speak of the Assyrians as men, or that the phrase 
is a proverbial one, meaning body and soul, i. e. altogether, and is here ap¬ 
plied without regard to the primary import of the terms, or their agreement 
with the foregoing figures. Either of these explanations is better than to 
understand the clause with Yatablus, as meaning that the fire would not 
only take away the lives (&^3) of the Assyrians, but consume their bodies 
(T^n)— or with, the Dutch Annotators, that the destruction would extend 
both to men (£?££) and to beasts p&JO)—or with Museulus, that the progress 
of the fatal stroke would be not ah extra but ab intra, which J. D. Michaelis 
regards as an exact description of the plague.—In the English Yersion, the 

construction is continued from the preceding verse, as if and the verbs 
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of that verse had a common subject. But as those verbs were feminine to 
agree with nan!?, so this is masculine to agree with Jehovah, or the Light 
of Israel, or the Angel of his Presence. Henderson restores the Hebrew 
collocation, but makes it the subject of the verb consume. Lowth and 
Barnes more correctly supply he. This verb is rendered by a passive or a 
neuter in the Vulgate, Luther, and August!, as if it were the Kal and not 
the Piel. The same construction is ascribed to the Peshito in the Latin 

version of the London Polyglot; hut as the Bvriac verb Lin ^ i^lias both 

an active and a neuter sense, and as the rest of the clause is in exact 
accordance with the Hebrew text, this translation does injustice to the 
faithfulness and skill of that celebrated version.—Some of the recent 
versions render iYHl so that it is (Ew r ald, Umbreit), or so that he is (Hende- 
werk). Coeccius makes DD3 the nominative before iTH, Junius the nomi¬ 
native after it. The most natural construction is to read with Hendcwerk, 
he shall he (i. e. the king of Assyria), or with the English Bible, they shall 
he, i.e. the Assyrians collectively, or with Hifzig indefinitely, it shall be, i.e. 
the end, issue, consequence, shall be, or the final state of things shall be.— 
The remaining words of the verse have been very variously explained. Junius 
takes 3 as a particle of time, which sense it often has before the infinitive : 
as (i. e. when) he decays. All other writers seem to give it its usual com¬ 
parative meaning. Ahen Ezra makes D1DD a noun analogous in form to 
"ttp?, in ver. 16. All other writers seem to’make it the infinitive of DpQ to 
melt, dissolve, or waste away, literally or figuratively, with fear, grief, or 
disease.—Jarehi explains Dpi as a cognate form to Dp and as being the 
name of a 'worm or insect which corrodes wood— he shall be like the wasting 
of a wood-worm — i.e. pulverised. The ancient versions make Dpi) the 
participle of Dpi (fr q. D-ID) to flee, and Junius reads the whole clause thus 
— and it shall be (i.e. this shall come to pass) when the fugitive shall 
melt away (or be destroyed)— i.e. when Sennacherib, fleeing from Judah, 
shall be murdered at home. Cocceius explains Dpi to mean that which is 
lofty or eminent, and takes it as the subject of 1 nfl-that which is lofty shall 
be like corruption or decay. Him chi derives the meaning of Dpi from DJ, 
an ensign or standard —like the jainting of an ensign or as when a standard- 
bearer falls (the soldiers fly). This is followed by Calvin, by the French, 
Butch, and English Versions, by Yatablus, Piscator, Gataker^ and Clericus 
(who explains pbtp of the standard-bearer’s heart failing him). To this 
it has.been objected, that Di never means a military standard, but a signal 
or a signal-pole, and that no such effect as that supposed would necessarily 
follow from the flight or the fall of an ensign. The first of these objections 
applies also to the very different interpretation of Tremellins—« 7 id 'he shall 
be a standard-bearer (to the Assyrians) at the time of (their) decline. The 
most recent writers are agreed in adopting the derivation of Dpi) proposed 

by Hezel and SeheJling, who compare it with the Bvriac to bo sick 

(whence the adjective jk&juCCLj)> an ^ explain the clause to mean it (or he) 
is (or shall be) like the fainting (or wasting away) of a sick man. None 
of the ancient version give a literal translation of this clause. The 
Septuagint renders both DDp and Dpi by o tpAycev, and adds unb cpXeyhg 
xawpszvris, upon which Lowth does not hesitate to found a change of text. 
I he Chaldee paraphrase is, and he shall be broken and a fugitive; the Syriac, 
he shall be as if he had not been ; the Latin, erit terrore profugus. To'these 
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may be added Luther’s— he shall ivaste away and disappear; and Aimisti’s 
—there, shall remain a wasted body. This disposition to paraphrase the 
clause instead of translating it, together with the various wavs in which it 
is explained, may serve to shew how difficult and doubtful it has seemed to 
all interpreters, ancient and modern. The paronomasia in the original is 

i a 61 *^ k a PP^y co P* ec ^ ky G-esenius —wie einer hinschmachtet in Ohnmacht. 

19. And the rest (or remnant) of the trees of his forest shall be few , and a 
child shall write them , i. e. make a list or catalogue, and by implication 
mimber them The singular form of V8 is retained in translation by the 
v ulgate and Calvin (reliquiae ligni), and the sense of wood, though in the 
plural, by Junius (reliqua ligna). His forest is omitted by Hendewerk, 
changed to this forest by J. D. Michaelis, to the forest by Gcsenius, and to 
their jorest by Clericus. The Beptuagint substitutes aw avrcbv, and the 
JLargum an explanatory paraphrase, the rest of his men of war .—In the 
Hebiew idiom, number ^ when absolutely used, has an opposite meaning to 
its usual sense in English and in Latin. By a number, we generally mean 
a considerable number ,* Horace says, nos numerus sumas, meaning, we are 
many (numerous); but in Hebrew, men of number is a few men (Gen. 
xxxiv. 80; Dent. iv. 27, xxxiiL 6). The idea seems to be that small 
amounts may easily be reckoned, with some allusion, Eosenmiiller thinks, 
to the ancient usage of weighing large, and counting only small sums’. 
Ihus Cicero. speaks of treasures so vast ut jam appendantur non nunie- 
leiitui piecunue, and Ovid says, of another kind of property, jiauperis esi 
numerare pecus. The same idiom exists in Arabic, the numbered days often 
mentioned in the Horan being explained by the commentators to mean few. 

JLlie plural VPP may either agree with as a collective, or with a plural 
understood—as for the rest, they shall be fiw. So J. H. Michaelis and 
Eosenmiiller * order to remove the ambiguity, the words 12 DD W are 

paraphrastically rendered by the Vulgate (pros paucitate numeral)untur), 
Luther, Vitringa, J. X). Michaelis, Ewald, TJmbreit. The English version 
and some others simply substitute for its peculiar idiomatic sense of 
f eu l' “According to Eosenmiiller, there is an allusion in the last clause to a 
child just beginning to count, and as yet only able to reckon on its fingers, 
which he thinks will account for the rabbinical tradition that a definite 
number (ten)^ is here predicted, and that just this number of Sennacherib’s 
army did in fact escape. Gill quotes another Jewish legend which reduces 
the number to five and specifics the persons. The first of these traditions, 
is explained by Jarchi as involving an allusion to the letter yodh (the alpha¬ 
betic representative of 10), as the smallest and simplest of the Hebrew 
characters, so that a child who was barely able to form this one would be 
competent to write down the number of those who should escape the 
slaughter. According to Gataker and Knobel, the idea is, that there would 
be no need of an inspector or a muster-master, any child would be able to 
discharge the office. 

20. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day (that is, after these 
events have taken place), that the remnant of Israel, and the escaped of the 
house of/Jacoh, shall no longer add (i. e. continue) to lean upon their smiter 
(him that smote them), but shall lean upon Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, 
in truth. ^There is here an allusion to the circumstances which gave 
rise to this whole prophecy. AJaaz, renouncing his dependence upon 
God, had sought the aid of Assyria, which secured his deliverance from pre¬ 
sent danger, but subjected the kingdom to worse evils from the very power 
to which they had resorted. But even these oppressions were to have an 
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end in the destruction of the hostile power; and when this should take 
place, Judah, now instructed by experience, would no longer trust in tyrants, 
hut sincerely in Jehovah. Cocceius, Brentius, and Schmidius, refer this 
promise to the times of Christ exclusively, because this is the usual applica¬ 
tion of the phrase that day; because reliance upon God in truth is a pecu¬ 
liar promise of the new dispensation ; because Israel did continue to rely on 
foreign aid, even after the decline of the Assyrian power ; and because vers. 
22, 23, are referred by Paul (Rom. ix. 27, 28) to the times of the New 
Testament. But since this prophecy immediately follows and precedes pre¬ 
dictions of the downfall of Assyria, and since that power seems distinctly 
mentioned in the phrase it is not unreasonable to conclude, that in that 
day means after that event , and that the reference is not to a sudden and 
immediate effect, but to a gradual result of the divine dispensations, so that 
what is here predicted, though it began to be fulfilled from the time of that 
catastrophe, did not receive its final consummation before Christ’s appear¬ 
ance. On this supposition, we are better able to explain the remnant of 
Israel , as meaning not merely those left in Judah after the carrying away 
of the ten tribes—nor the Jews themselves who should outlive the Assyrian 
oppressions, and to whom the same phrase is applied, 2 Kings xix. 4, 81 ; 
xxi. 14—nor merely the Jews who should return from the Babylonish exile, 
and to whom it is applied, Hag. i. 2, Zecb. viii. 0—nor merely the spiritual 
Israel, the remnant according to the election of grace, Rom. xi. 5—-but 
all these at once, or rather in succession, should be taught the lesson of 
exclusive reliance upon God, by his judgments on his enemies.—The verbal 
form shall add (expressing continued or repeated action), is suppressed 
not only in the English Version, but in many others, including the most 
recent. It is retained in the ancient versions and by Calvin and Cocceius, 
and accommodated to the idiom of other languages by Junius (pergat) 
Augusti (fortfahren), Hendewerk (aufhoren).—The verb stay, used in the 
English Version to translate \W) is equivocal, like peep in ver. 14, because 
now employed chiefly in another sense. The idea expressed by the Hebrew 
word is simply that of leaning for support.—Calvin renders the 1 at the 
beginning of the last clause for, and Hitzig no! Its true force may be best 
conveyed in English by the simple adversative hut. For the usage of the 
phrase P&W tPHp, vide supra, chap. i. 9 . By the phrase in truth , Cocceius 
understands that the elect should trust in the reality , as distinguished from 
the types and shadows of the old economy. The common and obvious 
interpretation is, that they should trust God in sincerity, as opposed to a 
mere hypocritical profession, and with constancy, as opposed to capricious 
vacillation. 

21. A remnant shall return, a remnant of Jacob, to God Almighty. 
There is an obvious allusion in these words to the name of the Prophet’s 
^on Shear-Jashub, mentioned in chap. vii. 8. As the,people were probably 
familiar with this name, its introduction here would be the more significant. 
The Targum expounds the remnant of Jacob to mean “ those who have not 
sinned, or have turned from sin.” It really means those who should survive 
God’s judgments threatened in this prophecy, not merely the Assyrian inva¬ 
sion or the Babylonish exile, but the whole series of remarkable events, by 
which the history of the chosen people would be marked; including the 
destruction and dispersion of the nation by the Romans. There is no need, 
as Henderson supposes, of supplying the words and only in the text or in 
translation. That idea, as Hitzig well observes, is suggested by the repeti¬ 
tion. The return here spoken of is one that was to take place at various 
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times and in various circumstances. Under the old dispensation, the pro¬ 
phecy was verified in the conversion of idolatrous Jews to the worship of 
Jehovah, or of wicked Jews to a godly life, by means of their afflictions— 
under the new, in the admission of behoving Jews to the Christian Church, 
and prospectively in the general conversion of Israel to God, which is yet to 
be expected. Grotius imagines that the return here mentioned is that of the 
Jews, whom Sennacherib’s invasion had assembled in Jerusalem, to their 
own homes ; but this is directly contradicted by the words that follow, to 
the mighty God , which in that case would mean nothing. These words are 
understood by Gesonius, Hitzig, and De Wette, here as in chap. ix. 5, to mean 
mighty hero. Hendewerk, Umbreit, and Knobei, with all the early writers, 
give the words their proper sense. They shall return to Him who has thus 
shewn himself to be the mighty God. Jarehi supposes a special allusion to 
the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army; Clericus, to the impotence of idols, 
from whose worship they would turn to that of the true God, the God truly 
and exclusively omnipotent. The present form given to the verb turn by 
the recent German writers, is less suited to so manifest a promise than the 
proper future.—The definite article {the remnant), which is used in the 
English Version and by Barnes, is less exact than the indefinite one em¬ 
ployed by Lowth and Henderson, 

22. The Prophet now explains his use of the word remnant, and shews 
that the threatening -which it involves is not inconsistent with the ancient 
promises. For though thy people, 0 Israel (or Jacob), shall he like the 
sand of the sea (in multitude), only a remnant of them shall return. A 
consumption is decreed, overflowing (with) righteousness. The first clause 
is explained by Augusti, Hitzig, Hendewerk, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, 
as expressive only of a possible contingency {were thy people, or even if 
thy people were) —by Luther, Gesenius, and Barnes, as referring to their 
actual condition (though thy people he now numerous) —but more correctly 
by Calvin, Cocceius, and Lowtli, as relating to a certain event, but one 
still future (though thy jieople shall be or is to he). There seems, as Cal¬ 
vin says, to be allusion to the promises given to the Patriarchs (e. g. Gen. 
xiii. lb, xxii. 17), and repeated by the Prophets (e.g. Hos. ii. 1), the ful¬ 
filment of which might have seemed to be precluded by the threatening in 
ver. 21 —to prevent which false conclusion, Isaiah here repeats the threat¬ 
ening with the promise—“ though thy people shall indeed be numerous, yetf 
&e. This particle, supplied in the English Version, though unnecessary, 
does not il evidently obscure the sense ” (Barnes), but makes it clearer by 
rendering more prominent the apparent opposition between the threatening 
and the promise.— Israel is taken in the Septaagint and English Version, 
and by Henderson, as a nominative in apposition with thy people, God him¬ 
self being the object of address ; but the better and more usual construction 
regards Israel as a vocative. The name may be understood as that of the 
nation; but there is more force in the language of (we suppose, with Calvin), 
an apostrophe to Israel or Jacob as the com m on ancestor, thus keeping up 
a distinct allusion to the ancient promises. Thy people will then mean thy 
posterity —not the ten tribes exclusively, nor Judah exclusively, but the 
whole race without distinction.— Like the sand of the sea does not mean 
scattered and despised, as Augusti strangely imagines, but innumerable 
as in every other case where the comparison occurs (e. g. Gen. xxii. 17; 
Ps. cxxxix." 18; Hos. ii. 1; cf. Gen. xiii. 16). Henderson explains ^ to 
him, i. e. to God, as in Hos. xii. 6; but it rather means in it, i. e. in thy 
people, as we express proportion by saying “ one in ten.” It is retained 
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by Cocceius (in eo), Umbreit (darin), and Ewald (damnter) ; but in order 
to avoid the ambiguity arising from a difference of idiom, the in may be 
exchanged for of or from, as in the ancient versions and by most modern 
writers. Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and De Wette, use the present 
form returns, which is not so natural in this connection as the future given 
by Ewald, Umbreit, and all the older writers. The return predicted is not 
merely that from the Babylonish exile, but a return to God by true repent¬ 
ance and conversion, as the only means of salvation— reliquiae converts ntur 
(Vulgate). That a remnant only should escape, implies of course a general 
destruction, which is positively foretold in the last clause. Grotius and 
Clericus explain I1v3 to mean a reckoning, or a sum as determined by a 
reckoning, here applied to the remnant of Israel as a small number, easily 
computed. This, according to Clericus, is also the meaning of the Vulgate 
version, consumnmtio, Forerlus and Sanctius understand by it the rem¬ 
nant itself, as having been almost consumed; De Dieu, a decree or deter¬ 
mination; J. D. Michaelis, the accomplishment or execution of a purpose; 
but the simple and true meaning is consumption or destruction, as in 
Deut. xxviii. 65. Forerius strangely understands fVH to mean a harrow 
or a threshing-machine, figuratively applied to the sufferings of the people. 
Some explain it as an adjective, meaning severe (Umbreit) or certain (Vata- 
blus)—the Vulgate as a participle, meaning shortened. Aben Ezra gives 
the true explanation of the word, as a participle meaning decreed , deter¬ 
mined (1 Kings xx. 40). Henderson supposes an allusion to the primary 
meaning of the verb (to cut, carve, or engrave), implying permanence 
and immutability. Junius and Clericus make this phrase dependent on 
as a transitive verbal form; but it is rather to be construed with 
the substantive verb understood— a consumption is decreed —or as a subject 
with as a predicate— the consumption decreed ( is) overflowing , i. e. 
overflows—a metaphor frequently applied to invading armies (chap. viii. 8, 
xxviii. 15, 18; Dan. xi. 20, 22)—so that there is no need of attaching to 
the Chaldee sense of hastening , as proposed by Clericus. Tie also 
makes it agree with the name of God, as Grotius does with remnant ; 
hut it really agrees with consumption. Righteousness, according to De 
Dieu, here means goodness in general and mercy in particular. Calvin 
and Grotius too explain it to mean piety or virtue; but Vitringa and others 
take it more correctly in its strict sense of retributive and punitive justice. 
A preposition is supplied before it by the Septuagint (sv Bssiumvvji) and 
Umbreit (mit Gerechtigkeit), making it merely an attendant circumstance. 
Gesenius, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, De Wette, make it the object of 
considered as an active verb—floating righteousness in, i. e. bringing 
it in like a flood. Ewald and others make the noun an adverbial accusa¬ 
tive—; flowing or overflowing (with) righteousness . The sense is not that 
the remnant of Israel should be the means of flooding the world with 
righteousness (Calvin), nor that they should be full of it themselves (Gro¬ 
tius), but that the destruction of the great mass of the people would be an 
event involving an abundant exhibition of God’s justice. This clause is 
therefore not, as De Dieu alleges, a direct promise of deliverance to the 
elect, hut a threatening of destruction to the reprobate. 

28. This verse contains a further explanation of the )*nn For a 

consumption even (the one) determined , (is) the Lord, Jehovah of hosts , 
making (or about to make) in the midst of all the earth .—Augusti makes 
Tto a verb (abgemessen ist), Vitringa a participle (eonsummatum. Cleri¬ 
cus takes it as a noun, but in the sense of sum or reckoning , Lowih in that 
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of full decree . Castelllo has slaughter, which is too specific; Gesenius 
wasting, which is not strong enough. Most writers follow the ancient ver¬ 
sion in translating it consumption or destruction. Castalio and Umbreit 
make HTTD an adjective, meaning cruel or severe. The Targum seems to 
treat it as an adjective without a substantive, used as a noun, synonymous 
with rto . Cocceius, Junius, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, give it the 
sense of something decreed , a decree, a judgment. It may, however, be 

more strictly understood as a passive participle agreeing with — a con¬ 

sumption, even a decreed (consumption).—^ is omitted by the Targum, 
Lowtli and Barnes, and rendered all this by Junius and Piscator, so as to 
give fl)# the restricted sense of land, which is the common explanation, 
although Ewald has earth, like Septuagint (olzov/ah'/j). This verse and the 
one before it are quoted by Paul (Rom. ix. 27, 28), to shew that the Jews, 
as such, were not the heirs of the promise, which was intended for the 
remnant, according to the election of grace. The words are quoted from 
the Septuagint with a slight variation. The sense of the Greek is correctly 
given in the English Version. 

24. The logical connection of this verse is not with that immediately 
preceding, but with ver. 19. Having there declared the fate impending 
over the Assyrian, the Prophet, as it were, turned aside to describe the 
effect of their destruction on the remnant of Israel, and now, having done 
so, ho resumes the thread of his discourse, as if there had been no interrup¬ 
tion. Therefore thus saiih the Lord Jehovah of hosts (since this is soon to 
bo the fate of the Assyrians), Be not afraid, 0 my people inhabiting Zion, of 
Asshur (or the Assyrian). He shall smite thee (it is true) with the rod, and 
shall lift tip his staff upon (or over) thee in the ivay of Egypt . There is 
consequently no need of departing from the ordinary meaning of B*? and 
rendering it hut, as Gesenius, Hitzig, Henderson and Umbreit do.—Instead 
of saith, Ciericus and J. H. Michaelis read hath said in the past tense, 
which seems to make the verse the record of a former revelation.—Accord¬ 
ing to Aben Ezra and Kimehi, Zion is here put simply for Jerusalem, and 
the address is to the population of that city, whether permanent or tem¬ 
porary, during Sennacherib’s invasion. But as Zion was the seat of the 
true religion, and the people of God are often said to inhabit Zion, not in 
a local but a spiritual sense, most interpreters understand the object of 
address to be Israel in general, while some restrict it to the pious and 
believing Jews, the remnant of Israel, who were now to be consoled and 
reassured amidst the judgments which were coming on the nation.— 
properly the name of the whole people, and denotes the Assyrians in the 
strict sense, and not, as Cocceius suggests, the Syro-Grecian kings who 
succeeded Alexander, or the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, though 
the terms of the consolation are so chosen as to be appropriate to other 
emergencies than that by which they were immediately occasioned. Gese¬ 
nius, Hitzig, De Wette, Hendewerk, and Umbreit make a description 
of the past (he smote thee), which is wholly arbitrary, if not ungrammatical. 
Ewald and Knobel translate it as a present, and supply a relative (who 
smites thee). Henderson has he may smite thee, which appears to render 
it too vague and dubious. By far the simplest and most natural con¬ 
struction is that which gives the future form its strict sense (he shall 
smite thee), and explains the clause as a concession of the fact, that Israel 
was indeed to suffer at the hand of Assyria— q. d. true, he shall smite thee 
with the rod, &c, Aben Ezra supposes this to mean, that Assyria should 
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smite them only in design, i. e. try to smite them—others, that he should do 
no more than smite them, he should smite, but not kill, as a master ti eats 
his slave or a rider his beast. It seems more natural, however, to explain 
it in a general way, as simply conceding that they should be smitten, the 

necessarv qualification or restriction being afterwards expressed. Here, as 
in chap. ix. 8, Yitringa understands by n&D, a yoke, and by the whole phrase, 
he shall lift up (and impose) his yoke upon thee. This does not materially 
change the sense, but makes a distinction between the parallel expressions, 
which, to say the least, is needless and gratuitous. The best interpretation 
is the common one, which takes rod and staff as equivalent figures for 
oppression.—The last words, in the u'ay of Egypt, are ambiguous, and ad¬ 
mit of two distinct interpretations. Borne early writers, quoted by Calvin, 
make the phrase to mean, on the way to (or from) Egypt , in allusion to the 
fact, that Sennacherib attacked Judea in the course of an expedition against 
Egypt This view of the passage is adopted by Jerome, Clericus, J. I). 
Michaelis, and Augusti, and has much to recommend it, as it seems to adhere 
to the literal import of the teims, and introduces a striking coincidence of 
prophecv with history. The principal objection is derived from the analogy 
of ver. 26. The weight of exegetical authority preponderates in favour of a 
figurative exposition, making in the way synonymous with in the manner, 
after the example , as in Amos iv. 10. The sense will then be this: “ As¬ 
syria shall oppress thee, as Egypt did before.” An entirely different con¬ 
struction of this wliole clause is that given by Junius and Tremellius, who 
make God himself the subject of the verbs and JSe shall smite 

thee with the rod (i.e. with the Assyrian, so called in ver. 5), hut his staff 
he will lift up for thee (i.e. for thy deliverance), as he did in Egypt (when 
the Red Sea was divided by the rod of Moses). This construction, though 
ingerious, is to be rejected, on the ground that it supposes an antithesis, 
and changes and to but without necessity, refers the rod and staff t*o dif¬ 
ferent subjects, although both are applied to the Assyrian in ver. 5, and 
gives the preposition ^ the sense of for or in behalf of which it cannot 
naturally have in this connection, especially when following the verb 
25. This verse assigns a reason for the exhortation not to fear in ver. 24. 
For yet a very little , and wrath is at an end, and my anger (shall go forth, or 
tend) to their destruction, i.e. the destruction of the enemy. Interpreters 
are not agreed upon the question whether the first clause has reference to 
that destruction also, or to the restoration of God’s people to his favour. 
Iumchi, Luther, Galvin, Clericus, J. H. Michaelis, August!, Rosenmuller, 
Hitzig, and Hendewerk, refer both OH and to God’s displeasure with 
Assyria, and this seems to be the sense designed to be conveyed by the 
English version, rfo will then mean to exhaust or sate itself. Rut Jarchi 
Junius, Coeceius, Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Gesenius, Maurer, Barnes, De 
Wette, Ewald, Umhreit, Knob el, refer OH to God’s anger against Israel, and 
to his w T rath against Assyria. “ For yet a very little, and the indignation, 
which has caused these sufferings to my people, shall be ended, and my 
wrath shall turn to the destruction of their enemies.” The only objection to 
this exposition is, that it supposes an ellipsis of some verb in the last clause, 
and in that respect is not so simple as the other, which construes both the 

nouns with r6 T 0. In favour of it, may be urged, not only the authorities 
already cited, but the fact that it makes the connection with the foregoing 

verse much more natural and easy—that it gives n^j|i its usual sense of being 
terminated, coining to an end—and OH its appropriated sense of God’s dis- 
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pleasure with his own people. (Vide supra , ver. 5; also chap. xxx. 27, xxviii. 
20; Dan. viii. 19.) The preterite form of is beautifully expressive of 
the change as already past in the view of the Prophet. This effect is greatly 
weakened by a substitution of the future (shall cease) for the past (has ceased 

already). For Dn'bn (from rfa) some MSS. read Dn'bn from *3, and 
Luzzatto on' “?an (my wrath against the world shall cease). 

26. The suddenness and completeness of the ruin threatened are ex¬ 
pressed by a comparison with two remarkable events in sacred history, the 
slaughter of the Midianites by Gideon, and the overthrow of Pharaoh in the 
Bed Sea. And Jehovah of hosts shall raise up against him (the Assyrian) 
a scourge (or instrument of vengeance) like the smiting of Midian at the 
rock Orel), and his rod (Jehovah’s) shall again be over the sea, and he shall 
lift it up (again) as he did in Egypt (literally, in the way of Egypt , as in 
ver. 24). The rock Orel) is particularly mentioned, because one of the 
Midianitish princes, who had escaped from the held of battle, was there 
slain by Gideon; and so Sennacherib, although he should survive the 
slaughter of his host, was to be slain at borne (chap, xxxvii. 88).—In the 
last clause there is a beautiful allusion to ver. 24. As the Assyrians 
lifted up the rod over Israel in the manner of Egypt, so God would lift up 
the rod over them in the manner of Egypt. As they were like the Egyp¬ 
tians in their sin, so should they now be like them in their punishment.— 
According to the Rabbins, is something more than as flagellum 
is distinguished from scutica by Horace. They had lifted a rod over Israel, 
but God would raise up a scourge against them.—The construction of the 
last clause in the English Bible— and (as) his rod was upon the sea, (so) 
shall he lift it up , &c.—puts an arbitrary meaning on the particles. Ac¬ 
cording to the first construction given, his rod (shall be again) upon the 
sea is a poetical expression for u his power shall again be miraculously dis¬ 
played.”—Gocceius refers the suffix in -intsp to by which he under¬ 
stands the Syro-Grecian kings, and especially Antiochns Epiphanes, who 
invaded Cyprus, and made an attempt upon "Egypt, but was driven back 
by the Romans. Hence he reads— and his (the Assyrian’s) rod shall he 
over the sea, and he shall lift it up (or one shall take it away from him) in 
the way to Egypt . 

27. And it shall he (happen, or come to pass) in that day (when 

this prediction is infilled) that his burden (the burden imposed by him, the 
heavy load of Assyrian oppression, perhaps with special reference to the 
tribute imposed upon Hezekiah) shall depart (be removed) from thy shoul¬ 
der, and Ms yoke (a poetical equivalent to harden) from thy neck (0 Is¬ 
rael !), and the yoke (itself) shall he destroyed (or broken off) because of 
(literally, from the face of) oil (or fairness or anointing). The only diffi¬ 
culty lies in the concluding words, which have been variously under¬ 
stood. Some have attempted to remove the difficulty by a change of text. 
Thus Lowth reads on the authority of the Septuagint (aw& rm 

ojfjjQOv); Seeker on account of my name , or the sons of 

oil ; J, D. Michaelis (for ^n) the hand of the yoke. Of those who 
retain the common text, some take I'QP in its usual sense of oil, and sup¬ 
pose an allusion to the softening of the yoke with oil, or to its preservation 
by it. “ Whereas yokes are commonly preserved by oil, this on the con¬ 
trary shall be destroyed by it ” (Kocher). But in this interpretation, the 
explanatory fact is arbitrarily assumed. Others take in the, sense of 
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fat or fatness, and suppose an allusion to the rejection of the yoke by a fat 
bullock, Deut. xxxii. 15; Hos. iv. 16, x. 11 (Gesenius), or to the bursting 
of the yoke by the increasing fatness of the bullock’s neck (Hitzig, Hencle- 
werk, or to the wearing away of the yoke by the neck, instead of the neck 
by the yoke (Kimchi). Of those who give this sense to some give to 
'iM its strict sense, face. Thus Doderlein— the yoke shall he destroyed 
from off the fat faced, i. e. prosperous. Others read the yoke shall he de¬ 
stroyed by the fatness (i.e, the excessive wealth and prosperity of the Assy¬ 
rian empire)—or before the increasing prosperity of Judah. Knobel sup¬ 
poses the face of the bullock to be meant (compare Job xli. 6), and with 
J. D. Michaelis reading ‘Pjn, understands the verse as meaning That the 
yoke shall first slip from the shoulder of the animal, then from its neck, 
and lastly from its fat face or head. Jerome and Yitringa understand by 
the unction of the Holy Ghost, as a spirit of grace and supplications, 
with allusion to the influence of Hezekiah’s prayers. Grotius and Bathe 
follow Jarchi and Kimchi in explaining as an abstract used for a con¬ 
crete, anointing for anointed one, which they apply to Hczekiah. The 
Targum gives the same construction, but applies the word to the Messiah, 
in which it is followed by Calvin and Henderson. The general mean¬ 
ing of the verse is plain, as a prediction of deliverance from Assyrian 
bondage. 

28. From the time of the Assyrian’s overthrow 7 the Prophet now 
reverts to that of his invasion, which he describes in tbe most vivid manner 
by rapidly enumerating the main points of his march from the frontier of 
Judah to the gates of Jerusalem. From the geographical minuteness and 
precision of this passage, Eichhorn and Hitzig have inferred that it was 
written after the event, because Isaiah could not know 7 what route Sennacherib 
would take, Ewald supposes the description to be drawn from what had 
actually taken place in former cases, A e. from the route of the Assyrians on 
previous occasions, but applied to an event still future. Gesenius and Hende- 
vvei'k regard the description as ideal and intended to express, in a poetical 
manner, the quarter from which the invasion was to come and its general 
direction, by rapidly enumerating certain places as the points through which 
it was^to pass. The same position is maintained in Robinson’s Researches 
(vok ii. p. 149), on the ground that the road here traced could, never have 
been commonly used, because impracticable from the nature of the ground. 
If passable at all, however, it may well have been adopted in a case of bold 
invasion, where surprise was a main object. The difficulties of the route in 
question must be slight compared with those by which Hannibal and Na¬ 
poleon crossed the Alps. It is therefore not impossible nor even improbable, 
that Isaiah intended to delineate the actual course taken by Sennacherib. 
At the same time this is not a necessary supposition, since we may conceive 
the Prophet standing in vision on the walls of Jerusalem, and looking to¬ 
wards the quarter from which the invasion was to come, enumerating cer¬ 
tain intervening points without intending to predict that he would really 
pass through them. In this case, the more difficult the route described, the 
better suited would ^ it be to express the idea that the enemy would come 
in spite oi all opposing obstacles. J. D. Michaelis supposes the invasion 
heie described to he that of Nebuchadnezzar—partly because that supposi¬ 
tion, as he thinks, makes the connection between this and the next chapter 
dealer and more natural partly because the Babylonian army did pursue 
this course, whereas Sennacherib came against Jerusalem from the south 
(isa. xxxvi. 2). That there is no weight in the- foimer argument, will be 
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shewn in the proper place. That there is little in the other, will appear 
from the consideration, that the history contains no account of Sennacherib’s 
own march upon the city, but only of Rabshakeh’s embassy from Laehish, 
and it is expressly said that when that officer rejoined his master, he had 
already advanced further to the north. It is easy to imagine, therefore, 
that he may have chosen a circuitous and difficult approach, in order to 
take the city by surprise. Besides the ineoncliisiveness of these objections 
to the old interpretation, that of J. D. Mieliaelis is exposed to very serious 
objections, for example, that the foregoing context has relation to Assyria, 
without any intimation of a change of subject; that there is no hint of the 
city’s being taken, much less destroyed; that the description in the text is 
not one of a deliberate, protracted occupation, but of a rapid and transient 
incursion ; that the march is immediately followed by a great reverse and 
sudden overthrow, whereas Nebuchadnezzar was entirely successful. On 
these and other grounds, the passage is applied by most interpreters to the 
Assyrians, although some suppose Sennacherib’s personal approach to be 

described, and others that of his representative (Junius, Robinson, &c.)_- 

The places here enumerated seem to have belonged chiefly or wholly to the 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah. Some of them are still in existence, and 
the site of several has been recently determined by the personal observa¬ 
tions and inquiries of Robinson and Smith. The catalogue begins at the 
frontier of the kingdom of Judah, and, as J. D. Mieliaelis suggests, at the 
first place conquered by the Israelites on taking possession of the land. 
The language is precisely that of an eye-witness describing at the moment 
what he actually sees. . He is come to Aiath—he is passed to Migron—io 
Michmash he entrusts his baggage. Although the form Aiath nowhere else 
occurs, it is commonly supposed to be the same with Ai, the ancient royal 
city of the Canaanites, destroyed by Joshua (Josh. viii. 1), and afterwards 
rebuilt (Ezra ii. 28; IN eh. viii. 82). It is unnecessary, therefore, to sup¬ 
pose that the name here denotes the spot or the region in which Ai' once 
stood, as explained by Junius (Hajanam regionem versus). The ancient 
Ai was situated on a height to the north-east of Jerusalem. Eusebius de¬ 
scribes it as in ruins when he wrote, and Jerome says its remains were scarcely 
visible in his day. According to Robinson, its site is probably still marked 
by certain ruins, south of Deir Diwan, an hour from Bethel.—The present 
form, he passes,* represents the thing as actually taking place ; the preterite, 
he has passed, implies that he has scarcely reached a place before he leaves 
it, and is therefore more expressive of his rapid movements. Either is better 
than the future form adopted by the ancient versions. According to J. IX 
Michaelis, he passes by Migron without entering; according to others, he 
passes to Migran from Ai; according to Gessenius and the other recent ver¬ 
sions, he glasses through Migron, as the second landmark on the route of 
the invaders. The precise situation of this place is now unknown, as it is 
mentioned only here and in 1 Sam. xiv. 2, from which text it would seem 
to have been near to Gibeah.— Michmash is still in existence under the 
almost unchanged name of Mukhinas, to the north-east of Jeba, on the slope 
of a steep valley. The place is now desolate, but exhibits signs of former 
strength, foundations of hewn stone and prostrate columns. Some give to- 
here its secondary sense of depositing his baggage, stores, &e. (called 
hi old English, carriages ), i. e. merely while he halted (Barnes), or leaving 
them behind to expedite his march (Grotius), or because not needed for the 
taking of Jerusalem (Jerome), or on account of the difficult passage men¬ 
tioned in the next verse (Hendewerk). ^ 
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29 They have passed the pass, a narrow passage between Micbmash 
against an enemy. Their passing it implies that they met with no. resist 

H JLn. it. «nl th.t fh„, »»; 1M. », »» hmg to mp.J 

their march. In Gela they have taken up their lodging (literally, ioct b ea 
a lodging). Geba appears, from 1 Kings xv. 22, to have been on ° r n ®“ 
the line between Benjamin and Judah. There is a small village “ ‘ 

Jeba, half in ruins, with large hewn stones and the remains of a squa e 
tower, on the opposite side of the valley from the aninent Mrchmash. This 
place Robinson , and Smith supposed at first to be Geba, but afterwards 
concluded that it must be Gibeah of Saul, and that the site of Geba must 
be farther down, where they heard of rums, but had not time to explore them 
{yol. ii. pp. 114, 115). Knobel alleges that Geba and Gilbeah of Saul were 

one and the same place, and adopts the Vulgate version of the phrase fl ? 
•liS (Gaba sedes nostra), which is also retained by Barnes (Geba is alodgmg- 
place for us). This supposes the Assyrians to be suddenly introduced as 
speaking, to avoid which abrupt change of construction Lowth, Doederlem, 
and Bathe, adopt the reading of the Targum for U?. Most interpreters, 
however, follow Abon Ezra in explaining U? as a verb from (P. The con¬ 
struction of the verb with its derivative noun is analogous to thatmi dreaming 
a dream, and other like expressions. The form of the original is imitated 
by Junius and Trcmellius (in diversorium diverterunt). This construction 
of P 1 ? as a verb is favoured by the parallelism, niDJJO VOU being a similar 
combination of a noun with its verbal root. Thus far lie has described what 
the Assyrians themselves do—they cross the line at Ajath pass throngii 
Migron—leave their baggage at Michmash—lodge at Geba. Now he de¬ 
scribes what the places themselves do— Ramah trembles; Gibeah of haul 
flees, Ramah was a city of Benjamin, near Geba, but farther from Jeru¬ 
salem. It is still in existence as Er-ram , which is the masculine form of the 
one here used, with the Arabic article prefixed. It is about half a mile 
nearly due west of Jeba, but hidden from it by intervening heights (Robin¬ 
son, vol. ii. pp. 108-114). It is two hours north of Jerusalem, on the 
eastern side of the road to Nablus. Eusebius and Jerome describe it as a 
small village, six Roman miles from Jerusalem. The identity of this place 
with the ancient Ramah was long lost sight of, but has been clearly ascer¬ 
tained by Smith and Robinson. Ramah trembles (or is afraid) at the 
enemy’s approach, a strong and beautiful personification, or the place may 
be simply put for its inhabitants, as in the Targum. The trembling and 
fight of these towns are naturally represented as occurring while the enemy 
was resting at Geba. It may imply either that Ramah was not in the direct 
line of the march, but 'within sight and hearing of it, or on the contrary, that 
it was the next place to be reached, and was trembling in apprehension of it. 
A still stronger metaphor is used as to the next place. Gibeah of ‘ Saul —so 
called because it was his birth-place and residence, and to distinguish it from 
others of the same name— is fled . There is here a rapid but marked climax. 
While Ramah trembles, Gibeah flees. 

80. To terror and flight he now adds an audible expression of dis¬ 
tress, representing one place as crying, another as listening, and according 
to some writers, a third responding. At the same time he exchanges the 
language of description for that of direct personal address. Cry aloud, daugh¬ 
ter Gallim (or daughter of Gallim) ; hearken Laishah, ah poor Anatlioth! 
The site of Gallim is no longer known, but it was no doubt somewhere in the 
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neighbourhood of Gibeah. The personification is made more distinct by the use 
of the .word daughter , whether employed simply for that pin-pose and applied 
to the town itself, as explained by J. D. Michaelis (Stadt Gallim) and Rosen- 
miiller (oppidum Gallim), with or without allusion to its beauty (Barnes)'—or, 
as in many other cases, to the population, as an individual. The Targum and 

Augusti read the name Bath-gallm. Grotius and others render *:Wpn 
cause it (thy voice) to he heard to Lakh (with H directive), i. e. to the north¬ 
ern extremity of the country, where stood the town of Ban, anciently called 
Lakh , and often coupled with Beersheba to express the whole extent of 
Canaan—or to Lakh, a town near the others here mentioned, but no longer 
in existence. Others suppose the name to be Lads hah, and govern it 
directly by the verb— cause Laishah to hear —but always means to 

listen. " Luther, Lowth, Augusti, Henderson, and XJmbreit, suppose an apos¬ 
trophe to Laishah itself— hearken, 0 Laishah ! Coceeius, Yitringa, Mau¬ 
rer, and Be Wette, hearken to (or towards) Lakh, which is then supposed 
to be crying itself, and the call to listen is addressed to Gallim or the 
next place mentioned, which implies a close proximity. Anathoth, now 
Andta, a sacerdotal city of Benjamin, built upon a broad ridge, an hour and 
a quarter from Jerusalem. Ecclesiastical tradition has assigned another site 
to Anathoth, between Jerusalem and Bamleh; but the true site has been 
clearly ascertained and fixed by Robinson and Smith (vol. ii. p. 109). There 
are still remains of an ancient wall of hewn stone, old foundations, and frag¬ 
ments of columns. It commands an extensive view, and from it the travel¬ 
lers just mentioned beheld several of the places here enumerated. Lowth 
and Ewald take ITOi? as a verb with a suffix, Hendewerk as a verb with a 
paragogic letter, meaning answer or answer her, 0 Anathoth ! Lowth sup¬ 
poses an allusion to the primary meaning of the name, viz. answers, L e. 
echoes or reverberations from the hills by which the city was surrounded. 
Hitzig takes as a proper name with left out or understood before it, 
of which ellipsis there are several examples, and denoting Bethany , now 
called Elaziriyah (or the town of Lazarus), and situated on the eastern de¬ 
clivity of the mount of Olives. (See Robinson’s Palestine, vol. ii. p. 101). 
But the majority of writers, old and new, make HW, as in other places 
where it occurs, the feminine of poor, afflicted , miserable, and descriptive, 
not of its ordinary state, as a poor mean village, but of the Prophet’s sym¬ 
pathy in view of the danger with which Anathoth was threatened. The 
introduction of the epithet in this case only may perhaps be ascribed to a 
designed paronomasia between the cognate forms and HirDJh Phe posi¬ 
tion of the adjective, though certainly unusual,- is not unparalleled, there 
being instances enough to justify its explanation as a case of emphatic in¬ 
version. These two words are construed as an independent clause by Boe- 
derlein (misera est Anathoth), which Gesenius thinks admissible, although 
he prefers the vocative construction of the Yulgate (paupercula Anathoth S). 

81. Madmenah wanders (or removes from her place); the inhabitants 
of Gehim flee (or cause to flee, he. carry off their goods). These places are 
no longer in existence, nor are they mentioned elsewhere. The Madmen 
spoken of by Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), was a town of Moab, and Mad manna h 
(Jos. xv. 21) was too far south. In this verse, for the first time, the in¬ 
habitants are expressly mentioned and distinguished from the place itself. 
But Hiller (in his Onomastic on) makes a part of the proper name 
(Joshebehaggebim) , and Jerome, on the contrary, makes ^21 an appellative 
(inhabitants of the hills). The Yulgate renders WjIU by confer tamim. 
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deriving It apparently from and a similar version is given in the Peshito. 
The English Version gather themselves to flee, is substantially the same 
with that of Galvin and Junius. According to Vitringa, it means to flee 
•with violence and haste. Gesenius, in his Commentary, gives it the simple 
sense of fleeing ; but in the second edition of his German Version, and m 
his Thesaurus, he explains it as a causative, in which he is followed by Hit- 
zig, Maurer, and Ivnobel. 

32. This verse conducts him to the last stage of his progress, to a 
point so near the Holy City that he may defy it thence. Yet to-day in Noh 
(he is) to stand ; (and there) will he shake his hand (a gesture of menace 
and defiance) against the mountain of the house (or daughter) of Zion(Le. 
mount Zion itself) the hill of Jerusalem. Nob was a sacerdotal city of 
Benjamin, near* Anathoth (Neh. xi. 82), and according to the Talmud 
and Jerome, within sight of Jerusalem. Robinson and Smith explored the 
ridge of Olivet for traces of this town, but without success. The Nob here 
mentioned is no doubt the same that Saul destroyed, although there was 
another in the plain towards Lydda, which Jerome seems to identify with 
this.—The first clause has been variously explained, according to the sense 
put upon as signifying rest or arrival, and upon as an indefinite 
expression for a day , or a specific one for this day or to-day . Joseph Kim- 
chi, J. D. Miehaelis, and Rosenmiiller, understand the clause to mean that 
yet to-day (but no longer, it will be safe for the inhabitants) to stay in Noh . 
Maurer and Henderson explain it to mean yet a day (or one day longer, he 
is) to remain in Nob . Of these and other constructions w r hich have been 
proposed, the best is that which makes the clause mean that to-day (before 
to-morrow) he shall stand (i. e. arrive) in Noh —or that which makes it mean 
yet this day (he is) to stand (i. e. rest) in Nob (before commencing his attack). 
This last, which is given by the latest writers, is supposed to be most in 
accordance with the usage of the Hebrew verb.—According to the common 
explanation of the phrase P s ? as meaning Jerusalem itself (vide supra 
chap. i. 8), the mountain of the daughter of Zion coincides exactly with 
the parallel phrase, h ill of Jerusalem. The kethib p'¥ JV3 can only mean 
the temple, taking Zion in the widest sense as meaning the whole eminence 
on which Jerusalem was built. This reading is sustained by none of the 
ancient versions but the Targum, and although JTO in is no unusual 
combination, the phrase ^ 1'1 does not occur elsewhere.—In this verse 
the Targum introduces a description of Sennacherib’s army, and a soliloquy 
of Sennacherib himself, neither of which has the slightest foundation in the 
original. 

88. To the triumphant march and proud defiance now succeeds abruptly 
the tremendous downfall of the enemy himself, in describing which, the 
Prophet resumes the figure dropped at ver. 19, and represents the catastro¬ 
phe as the sudden and violent prostration of a forest. Behold , the Lord , 
Jehovah of hosts, (is) lopping (or about to lop) the branch (of this great tree) 
with terror (or tremendous violence), and the (trees) high of stature (shall 
be) felled, and the lofty ones brought low. According to Knobel, the excision 
of the ornamental crown or head-dress of the tree is mentioned first, be¬ 
cause the destroying power is to be conceived as darting down from heaven 
like a thunderbolt, not creeping upwards from the earth, like the spreading 
fire in ver. 17, and in the same verse of the foregoing ‘chapter. Jerome 
applies these two last verses to the death of Christ, and the consequent 
downfall of the Jewish State ; Calvin, Cocceius, and J. D. Miehaelis, to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. But these interpretations, 
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although recommended by a seeming coherence with the following chapter, 
are at variance with the foregoing context, -where Sennacherib’s invasion is 
described, and with the scope of the whole passage, which is to console the 
Jews in view of that event.—nsn, when followed by an active participle, 
commonly indicates a proximate futurity, at least with respect to the per¬ 
ceptions of the writer.—According to Kimchi, the divine names introduced 
imply that Sennacherib had hitherto supposed himself to be without a mas¬ 
ter, but w T as now to learn his error.—Henclewerk supplies appears before 
; but is simpler and therefore better to supply the present of the verb 

to l e , _rma (from “INS, to adorn) means an ornamental branch, or the 

branches considered as the beauty of the tree.—rm])D properly means terror, 
and in this case sudden and terrific violence. It is more vigorously ren¬ 
dered by Henderson (a tremendous blow), and Lowtb {a dreadful crash). 
The 3 denotes not so much the manner as the means, not only violently, 
but by violence. Lofty of stature is not to be applied to men directly, as 
descriptive either of their pride or their appearance, but to trees as repre¬ 
senting the Assyrians in general, or their chief men in particular.^ For the 
same cause, should not be rendered haughty , an epithet which cannot 
be applied to trees, but high or lofty. 

34. And he (Jehovah) shall cut down (or away) the thickets of the forest 
(the Assyrian army) with iron, (£. e. with an instrument of iron, as an axe), 
and th is Lebanon * (this wooded mountain, this enormous forest, still re¬ 
ferring to the host of the Assyrians) with (or by) a mighty one shall fall. It 
is clear that the iron of this verse, and the fire of ver. 17,. denote one and 
the same thing, both implying that the forest was to perish, not by slow 
decay, but by sudden violence, which shews the absurdity of giving a spe¬ 
cific sense to all the particulars in such a picture. Thus the thickets are 
probably mentioned only to complete the picture of a forest totally destroyed, 
though Kimchi understands this as an emblem of Sennacherib’s counsellors, 
by whose devices he had been entangled, while Grotius, Yitringa, and others, 
make it signify the common soldiers as distinguished from the chiefs before 
described as trees, and Hitzig applies it to the whole mixed multitude of 
the Assyrians. The general figure of a forest is made more specific by re¬ 
ferring to Lebanon, a mountain celebrated for its woods. Ezekiel represents 
Sennacherib himself as a cedar of Lebanon (Ezek. xxxi. 8). The name is 
not here put for the land of Israel, of which mount Lebanon was the north¬ 
ern boundary, nor for Jerusalem or the temple, in allusion to the cedar- 
wood employed in their construction.—Calvin and others understand 
as an adverbial phrase, meaning mightily or violently ; but most interpreters 
explain it to mean by a mighty one . This is applied by Gesenius ana 
Maurer to God himself-—by Cocceius, Schmidius, Alting, and J. D- Michaelis, 
to Nebuchadnezzar—by Grotius, to the son of Sennacherib who slew him 
—by several of the Rabbins to the destroying angel—by Rosenmtiller and 
Hitzig to the Messiah.—by Yitringa and J. D. Michaelis to the Messiah and 
the angel considered as identical. To these interpretations may be added, 
as a mere suggestion, that ^7^ is possibly an epithet descriptive of ■ j 3 * 
the preceding clause— and lie shall cut down the thickets of the forest wit 
iron (i. e. with the axe), and this Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one (i. e. 
by a mighty axe). This would be perfectly in keeping with the figurative 
caste of the whole sentence, while at the same time it would leave e 
application of the terms as open as it can be upon any other supposition, 
—is taken as a passive form by Luther, J. D. Michaelis, Hitzig, irlexiae- 
werk, De Wette, Ewald. Its agreement with the plural may m that 
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case either he resolved into a common licence of Hebrew syntax, 01 ex¬ 
plained by supposing the agreement to be really with y.. It is best, How¬ 
ever, to take *15? as a Piel of less usual form (Nordheimer, § 288) govornm^, 
'33p and indefinitely construed (one shall cut), or agreeing with Jehovah 

understood. 


CHAPTEE XL 

This chapter is occupied with promises of restoration and deliverance, 
external safety and internal peace, to God’s own people, as contested with 
the ruin previously threatened to their enemies* Borrowing his imagery 
from the fall of the Assyrian forest, just before predicted, the Prophet repre¬ 
sents a shoot as springing from the prostrate trunk of Jesse, or rather flora 
his roots, and invested by the Spirit of Jehovah with ah the necesjary 
attributes of a righteous judge and ruler, vers. i. 4. The pacific effect of the 
Messiah’s reign is then described by the beautiful figure of wild and domes¬ 
tic animals dwelling and feeding together, and of children unhurt by the 
most venomous reptiles; to which is added an express prediction that all 
mutual injuries shall cease in consequence of the universal prevalence of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, vers. 5-9. To these figures borrowed from tiic 
animal creation, the Prophet now adds others from the history of Israel, but 
intended to express the same idea. The Messiah is here represented as a 
signal set up to the nations, gathering the outcasts of his people from all 
quarters, and uniting them again into one undivided body, free from all 
sectional and party animosities, vers. 10-18. Under figures of the same 
kind, the triumph of the church is then represented as a conquest over the 
old enemies of Israel, especially those nearest to the Holy Land; while the 
interposition of God’s power to effect this and the preceding promises is 
vividly described as a division of the Red Sea and Euphrates, and a 
deliverance from Egypt and Assyria, vers. 14-16. 

The evidently figurative character of some parts of this chapter seems to 
furnish a sufficient key to the interpretation of those parts which in them¬ 
selves would be more doubtful. 

1. The figure of the preceding verse is continued but applied to a new 
subject, the downfall of the house of David and the Jewish State, which is 
contrasted with the downfall of Assyria. The Assyrian forest was to fall 
for ever, but that of Judah was to sprout again.' And there ahull come forth 
a twig (or shoot) from the stock (or stump) of Jesse, and a Branch jrom his 
roots shall grow. According to Aben Ezra, Hendewerk and others, tliis^ 
refers to Hezekiah exclusively, and according to Grotius as a type of 
Christ. But Hezekiah was already born, and the house from which he 
sprang was not in the condition here described. Others refer it to Zerub- 
babel, and others to the Maccabees, who were not even descendants of 
Jesse. The Targum explicitly applies it to the Messiah (fcwD KfWD). 
Eiehhorn, Bauer, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, also 
apply it to an ideal Messiah whom Isaiah looked for. The modem Jew& 
of course suppose it to be yet unfulfilled. The only application of the 
passage that can be sustained is that to Jesus Christ, who sprang from the 
family of Jesse when reduced to its lowest estate, and to whom alone the 
subsequent description is literally applicable. Abarbenel objects that 
Christ was not a descendant of Jesse unless he was really the son of Joseph. 
But even if Mary had been of another tribe, her marriage would entitle her 
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offspring to be reckoned as a Son of David ; muck more when ske kerself 
was of the same lineage. It is enongk to know, kowcver, tkat the fact of 
Christ’s descent from David is not only repeatedly affirmed, but constantly 
presupposed in tke New Testament, as a fact too notorious to be called in 
question or to call for proof.—1^11. is not tke seed (Aben Ezra), nor tke root 
(Septuagint), nor even tke trunk or whole stem of a tree (G-esenius, Hitzig, 
Hendewerk), but tke stump or part remaining above ground wken tke tree 
is felled, as translated by Aquila, Symmachus and Tkeodotion (xogfiot). and 
explained by Kimchi (ph‘0 by DP )Y> ifeP Together with tke pa¬ 

rallel term roots, it is an emblem not of more descent or derivation, as 
alleged by Hitzig and Hendewerk, but of derivation from a reduced and 
almost extinct family, as explained by Calvin, Cocceius, Yitringa, Hong- 
stenberg, Ewald and Umbreit. Jesse is supposed by Hitzig and Hondo - 
werk to be named instead of David for tke purpose of excluding tke latter, 
or of intimating a correlative descent from the same ancestor. According 
to Kimchi, he is named as tke last progenitor before tke family attained to 
royal rank; according to IJmbreit, simply to indicate tke antiquity of tke 
house. Yitringa’s explanation is more probable, viz. because Jesse resided 
at Bethlehem where Christ was to be bom, and because tke family is here 
considered as reduced to tke same obscure condition in which Jesse lived, 
as contrasted with, tkat to which David was exalted, and which tke mention 
of tke latter would naturally have recalled to mind. This last reason is 
also given by Calvin and Hengstenkerg. 

2. Tke person, whose origin and descent are metaphorically described in 
the preceding verse, is here described by his personal qualities, as one en¬ 
dowed with the highest intellectual and moral gifts by tke direct influences 
of tke Holy Spirit. And upon him shall rest the Spirit of Jehovah, a Spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, a Spirit of counsel and strength, a Spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. Tke Targum seems to explain n-n 
njn? as the first item in the catalogue, meaning the Spirit of prophecy or 
inspiration. Gataker takes it as the cause of which tke others are effects. 
But Kimchi more correctly understands it as a general designation of tke 
self-same spirit which is afterwards described in detail. So Saadias ami 
Aben Ezra understand it—“ tke Spirit of Jehovah which is a Spirit of 
wisdom,” &e. Hengstenb erg understands tke Spirit of Jehovah, a stronger 
expression than tke Spirit of God, the former having more explicit reference 
to the government and edification of the church. Gesenius, as usual, ex¬ 
plains the Spirit of Jehovah as an influence, but it obviously means a person. 
The following genitives do not denote qualities but effects of the Spirit, 
The Spirit of Jehovah is not here described as being himself wise, &e,, but 
as the author of wisdom in others. This is evident from the last clause, 
where the fear of Jehovah cannot be an attribute of his Spirit, but must be 
a fruit of his influence. The qualities enumerated are not to be confounded 
as mere svnonymes, nor on the other hand distinguished with metaphysical 
precision. That the latter process must be an arbitrary one may be seen 
by a comparison of any two or more attempts to define the terms precisely. 
On the same etymological basis have been founded the most .opposite inter¬ 
pretations. Tims the gift of prophetic inspiration is supposed to be intended 
both by the Spirit of Jehovah (Yitringa), and the Spirit of counsel (Kein- 
kard), both suppositions being perfectly gratuitous. When Hengstenkerg, 
who takes a just view of the principle on which the passage ought to be 
interpreted, departs so far from it in practice as to attempt a precise discri¬ 
mination between nmn and he proposes one directly opposite to that 
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proposed b} T Hendewerk, though both agree that one relates to theoretical 
and the other to practical wisdom. The truth is that none of these 
terms is entirely exclusive of the others. Yfisdom, understanding, the 
knowledge of God, the fear of Gocl, are all familiar Scriptural descriptions 
of religion or piety in general. Wisdom and understanding are often 
joined as equivalent expressions. The latter, according to its etymology, 
strictly denotes the power of discernment or discrimination. Both are 
applied to theoretical and practical wisdom, and especially to moral and 
religious subjects. Counsel and strength are the ability to plan and the 
ability to execute, neither of which can avail without the other. The 
knowledge of God does not in itself mean the love of him (Yitringa), 
although it may infer it as a necessary consequence. The correct know¬ 
ledge of him certainly produces godly fear or holy reverence, and the two 
are probably put here for religion in the general, and are so explained in 
the Septuagint {yme^g xaf evfcfislas) and Yulgate (scientke et pietatis). 
The six attributes here enumerated are grouped in three distinct pairs ; the 
first and last of which, as Hengstenberg supposes, have respect to personal 
qualities, the second to such as are official; but Ewald distinguishes the 
first as theoretical, the second as practical, the third as spiritual or religious. 
Hendewerk ingeniously and earnestly maintains that all these epithets relate 
to Hezekiah, and are verified in his history—the wisdom in 2 Kings xviii. 7, 
he acted wisely (^‘W) whithersoever he went —the spirit of counsel and might 
in 2 Kings xviii. 20, and in his subduing the Philistines (2 Kings xviii. 8), 
&c. The simple statement of this exposition is sufficient to refute it. The 
only person in whom the terms of this prediction have been verified is Jesus 
Christ, whose wisdom displayed itself in early life, and is expressly ascribed 
to a special divine influence; who proved himself a “ discerner of the thoughts 
•and intents of the heart; ” whose ministry was not only characterised by 
fortitude and boldness, but attested by miracles and mighty deeds ; whose 
knowledge of divine things far surpassed that of all other men ; and who 
was himself a living model of all piety. This application is maintained, not 
only by the older Christian writers, and by Hengstenberg and Henderson, 
hut also by Umbreit. It is an old opinion that the seven spirits of the 
Apocalypse have reference to the sevenfold lYH of this passage. 

3. The Messiah is now described as taking pleasure in true piety and 
recognizing its existence by an infallible sagacity or power of discerning 
good and evil, which would render him superior to the illusions of the 
senses and to every external influence. This faculty is figuratively described 
as an exquisite olfactory perception, such as enables its possessor to dis- 
tinguish between different odours. And his sense of smelling (/. e. his power 
of perception^ with a seeming reference to the pleasure it affords him) shall 
be exercised in (or upon) the fear of Jehovah (as an attribute of others), 
and (being thus infallible) not hy the sight (or according to the sight) of his 
eyes shall he judge , and not by the hearing of Ms ears shall he decide. The 
Septuagint (followed by J. D. Michaeiis,' Doederlein, Honsler, Koppe, 
Kuinol, Cube), jukes innn as a preterite with a suffix, and explains the verb 
as meaning to fill with the Spirit or inspire. Forerius, Clericus, Herder, 
Yan der Palm, Hendewerk, and Ewald, make it mean to breathe. “ His 
breath is in the fear of Jehovah.” Nihil nisi pietatem spirabit (Forerius). 
Beinhard makes it mean to blow, as an expression of anger. But the only 
sense confirmed by usage is to smell—his smell is in the fear of Jehovah, 
bchmidius applies this to the sweet smelling savour of our Lord’s atoning 
saerffioe, an< ^ Miehaelis to his sacerdotal functions. Sanctius and 
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Paulus understand it to denote his odour as perceived by others. But it 
rather denotes actively his smelling or olfactory perception. This is un¬ 
derstood by Jar chi, Kimchi, Eiehhorn, Henderson and Umbreit, as a figure 
for discernment or discrimination between false and true religion; and by 
Bosenmuller, Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, De Wette, Barnes, and Knobel, for 
the act of taking pleasure as the sense does in a grateful odour. But these 
two meanings are perfectly consistent, and the phrase is therefore best ex¬ 
plained by Cocceius, Vitringa, Lowth, and Hengstenberg, as comprehend¬ 
ing an infallible discernment and a feeling of complacency. He shall take 
delight in goodness, and be able to distinguish it without fail from its coun¬ 
terfeits. Gataker understands SUIT rW'TO as denoting that this power of 
discernment should be exercised in sacred, not in secular affairs ; Junius, 
Piscator, and Yatablus, that it should be joined with, or attended by, the 
fear of God. But the 2 is really a connective, which the verb fTHH com¬ 
monly takes after it, and adds no more to the meaning of the phrase than 
the English prepositions when we speak of smelling to or of a thing instead 
of simply smelling it. The meaning therefore must be that the fear of God 
or piety in others would itself be the object upon which this faculty was to 
exert itself. Grotius, Clericus, Gesenius, and Henderson, understand by 
the hearing of his ears reports or rumours, Hitzig and others complaints and 
arguments before a judge, both which interpretations are too much restricted. 
The sight of the eyes and the hearing of the ears, are put for the testimony 
of those senses by which men are chiefly governed in their judgments. The 
same erroneous view of the passage, which led Hitzig to restrict the hearing 
of the ear to forensic litigation, has led Barnes and Umbreit to apply the 
whole of the last clause to judicial partiality or respect of persons. Hende- 
werk extends this application only to the sight of the eye, and makes the 
hearing of the ear relate to actual deception of the judge by arguments or 
testimony. All this is implicitly included in the text, but it includes much 
more. It is no doubt true, that as a judge the Messiah would be equally 
exempt from all disposition to favour the rich and the great at the expense 
of the poor, and from all liability to imposition; but it is also true, and 
here declared, that he should not judge of character at all by the senses, 
but by an infallible sagacity or power of discerning good and evil.—Accord¬ 
ing to Cocceius, the mention of eyes and ears implies the real humanity of 
the Messiah. Aben Ezra explains the clause to mean that he would rely 
upon the sense of smelling rather than that of sight or hearing, and Kimchi 
even says instead of sight and hearing. This interpretation is connected 
with an old Jewish notion, that the Messiah may be known, when he ap¬ 
pears, by his power to distinguish moral character through the sense of 
smell. In this way the famous false Messiah Bar Kokba (son of a star), is 
said to have been proved an impostor, and his name changed to Bar Kozba 
(son of a lie). The original authorities are cited by Gill in his Commentary 
on this place. Traces of this opinion have been found by some in the New 
Testament (Luke vii. 89, John i. 49), but on very insufficient grounds. 
Grotius applies thq verse to Hezekiah in the following manner. His conso¬ 
lation (HTHD) shall he in the fear of the Lord (/. e, afforded by religion).' 
lie shall not judge according to the sight of his eyes (i.e. shall not despair 
•even under the most discouraging appearances). He shall not reason (ITOff) 
according to the hearing of his ears (h e. he shall draw no conclusions from 
the rumours that may reach him, but believe the declarations of the Pro¬ 
phets). Thus explained, the passage is certainly an accurate description 
of that good king’s conduct during the time of the Assyrian invasion. In 
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the English Version and by Lowth, HW is explained as meaning to rqnvve ; 

by Lntber, Junius; Olerieus and Hengstenberg, to punish ; b} the boptiia- 
sint, Yulgate, Calvin, Cocceius, and Yitringa, to convince or convict ; but 
by J. H, Michaelis, Gesenius, Ewald, and others, to decide; and as this 
includes the others, and makes the parallelism more exact, it is undoubtedly 

to be preferred. 4 t , t . , 

4, The Messiah, as a righteous judge, is now exhibited in contrast mm 
the unjust magistrates of Judah, as described in chaps, i. 28 ; 3L 2 v. 2o. 
And he shall judge in righteousness the iveah (or poor) awl do justice with 
equity (or impartiality) to the mech of the earth ; and shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall slay the 
wicked. By the earth to be smitten, Gesenius and others understand the 
inhabitants of the earth. But the expression seems at least to include the 
smiting of the earth itself, which is elsewhere represented as the object ot 
God’s wrath, and is here described as cursed on man’s account. By a 
breath of his lips, some understand a sentence ot death, or command to 
kill (Cocceius, Clericus, Hitzig, Hendewerk)—others a natural expression 
of ancrer (Gesenius, De Wctte)—others a secret, imperceptible influence, 
producing conviction (Kimchi, Abarbenol, Vitringa). But the tiue sense 
seems to be the one expressed by Calvin and Ewald—a mere word, or a 
mere breath, as something even less than a word, and yet sufficient to effect 
his purpose. The Targum adds to the word DlWx&C used by the old 
Jews to denote the last great enemy of their religion, who is to kill Messiah 
the son of Joseph, but to be killed by Messiah the son of David. Paul, in 
1 Thess. ii. 8, applies these words, with little change, to the destruction of 
antichrist at the coming of Christ. It does not follow, however, that this 
is a specific and exclusive prophecy of that event, hut only that it compre¬ 
hends it, as it evidently does. If one of the Messiah s works is to destiny 
his enemies, it cannot be fulfilled without the destruction of the last and 
greatest of those enemies to whom the Scriptures make allusion. ^>ut as 
Hengstenberg observes, if the promise in the first clause is of general import, 
the threatening in the last must be coextensive with it. 

5. And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins , and faithfulness the 

girdle of his reins , i. e. he shall be clothed or invested with these attributes, 
and they shall adhere closely to him. The metaphor of putting on or 
clothing one’s self with moral attributes is not ukfrequent in the Scriptures. 
The girdle is mentioned as an essential part of oriental dress, and that which 
keeps the others in tlieir proper place, and qualifies the wearer for exertion. 
Calvin supposes a particular reference to decoration, and Hendewerk to the 
military use of the girdle as a sword-belt. Lowth imagines in one of 
the clauses to be an error for "VUH, because all the ancient versions vary 
the expression except that of Symmaelms, and because the common text is 
an inelegant tautology. But Gesenius gives a number of analogous 
examples from this very book, and the recurrence of the word has in fact a 
good effect, and none the less because the other words are varied. Accord¬ 
ing to Hendewerk, the insertion of *^n would do violence, to usage, because 
feat is a generic term for all belts or girdles, including the or ini lit ary 

sword-belt, the or female sash, and the or sacerdotal cincture. 
These distinctions are not noticed in the lexicons. The Septuagint takes 

m both clauses as a passive participle p-lt^) agreeing with the subject of 
the verb The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse makes it mean 

that the Messiah would be constantly surrounded by just and faithful 
men. 
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(1 Here, as in chap. ii. 4, and ix. 5, 6, universal peace is represented as 
a consequence of the Messiah’s reign, but under a new and striking figure, 
— And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie doim 
with the hid , and the calf and young lion and failing together , and a little 
child shall lead them. The YpJ, so called from its spots, includes the 
leopard and the panther, and perhaps the tiger. The Y3|! is a lion old 
enough to roar and raven. The rendered ox by the Septuagint and 
Peshito, and explained to he a particular kind of wild ox by Aben Ezra and 
Bochart, denotes more probably any fatted beast, and may here be men¬ 
tioned because beasts of prey select such as their victims. The wolf is 
introduced as the natural enemy of the lamb, and the leopard, as Bochart 
tries to prove from Aelian, sustains the same relation to the kid. does 
not mean to dwell in general, but to sojourn as a stranger or a guest, and 
implies that the lamb should, as it were, receive the wolf into its home. 
The verb is specially appropriated to express the lying down of sheep 
and other animals. Here it may denote that the leopard, accustomed to 
crouch while waiting for its prey, shall now lie down peaceably beside it; 
or there may he an allusion to the restlessness and fleetness of the wild 
beast, now to be succeeded by the quiet habits of the ruminating species. 
The unusual construction »in3 has led some to take 3 in the sense of 
among , and others to regard ini as a noun, meaning leader or conductor. 
But the truth is that the insertion of 2 between words wdiich seem to cohere 
most closely, is a common idiom of Hebrew syntax. (Vide supra , chap. ix. 
1, 2). is properly to lead , but may include the idea of driving, .as a 
shepherd does his flock. Some supply the substantive verb with — 
shall be together—but a similar construction is to connect it with the verb 
in the preceding clause—the leopard and the kid shall lie down together, 
the calf, the young lion, and the fatted beast together. Jerome speaks of 
the Jews and some judaizing Christians as believing that the literal change 
in the nature of wild beasts is here predicted. Kimehi regards it as a pro¬ 
mise of immunity from wild beasts, to be enjoyed by the Jews alone in the 
days of the Messiah. Most Christian waiters, ancient and modem, with 
Aben Ezra and Maimonides among the Jews, explain the prophecy as wholly 
metaphorical, and descriptive of the peace to he enjoyed by God’s people— 
according to Grotius, after Sennacherib's re treat—but according to the rest, 
under the new dispensation. Cocceius and Clericus apply the passage to 
the external peace between the church and the world, but it is commonly 
regarded as descriptive of the change wrought by Christianity in wicked men 
themselves. Yitringa gives a specific meaning to each figure in the land¬ 
scape, making the lamb, the calf, and the fatted beast, denote successive 
stages in the Christian’s progress, the lion open enemies, the leopard more 
disguised ones, the wolf treacherous and malignant ones, the little child the 
ministry. This kind of exposition not only mars the beatify, but obscures 
the real meaning of the prophecy. Calvin and Hengstenberg- suppose the 
passage to include a promise of a future change in the material creation, 
restoring it to its original condition (Bom. viiL 19-22), while they agree 
with other writers in regarding the pacific effects of time religion as the 
primary subject of the prophecy, 

7. And the cow and the bear shall feed—together shall their young He 
down — and the lion like the ox shall eat: straw. According to Yitringa, 
there is here a climax, not in form but in sense: not only shall the nobler 
lion be at peace with the domesticated animals, but even the less generous 
and more ferocious bear. The. Septuagint and Peshito repeat 1*3 which 
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they are followed by most interpreters, and Lowth inserts it in the. text. 
But according to Hitzig, the winder is not that the bear grazes with the 
cotv but that it grazes at all, the cow being mentioned. only to shew what 
hind of pasture is intended. The sense will then be simply that the bear 
grazes like the cow , the very form of expression used in the last clause with 
respect to the lion. Ho mentions straw as a common kind of fodder 
hordei stipulam bitbas gratissimam-~-paJea plures gentium pro famo utiuitur. 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 80). The lion’s eating straw implies not only 
cohabitation with domestic cattle, hut a change of his carnivorous habits, 
Vitringa carries out Ms allegorical hypothesis by making the cow the repre¬ 
sentative of Christians who have reached the point, of giving as well as 
receiving instruction, of yielding milk as well as drinking it. He apologizes 
for the use of straw as an emblem of divine truth or the gospel, on. the 
ground that its doctrines arc so simple and uninviting to fastidious appetites. 
The arbitrary character of such interpretations is betrayed by. Gill’s remark 
that straw here means true doctrine, elsewhere false (1 Cor. iii. 12). JLhe 
truth is that neither the straw nor the lion means anything by itself; but 
the lion’s eating straw denotes a total change of habit, and indeed of nature, 
and is therefore a lit emblem for the revolution which the gospel, in pro¬ 
portion to its influence, effects in the condition of society, with some allusion 
possibly, as before suggested, to the ultimate deliverance of the %rics$ or 
irrational creation from that bondage of corruption, to which, for man’s sake, 
it is now subjected. 

8. To express the idea still more strongly, venomous serpents are repre¬ 
sented as innoxious, not to other beasts, but to the human species, and to 
the most helpless and unthinking of that species. And the sucking child 
shall play on (or over) the hole of the asp, and on the den of the basilisk (or 
cerastes) shall the weaned child stretch (or place) its hand .—is omitted by 
the Septuegint, and explained by Ewald as denoting the feelers of a honied 
snake, and the same sense is ascribed to »TV)Kp by J. D. Michaelis. But 
both words really denote a hole or cavity, rn*1Kp properly a light-hole or 
aperture admitting light. Gesenius in his Commentary follows Bochart in 
deriving it by permutation from iTViJJD; but in Ms Thesaurus, he admits 
the derivation from Aben Ezra and Kimchi make it mean the eye of 
the serpent itself, and Hitzig the shield between the eyes of the basilisk. 
The precise discrimination of the species of serpents here referred to, is of 
no importance to the exegesis. All that is necessary to a correct understand¬ 
ing of the verse is that both words denote extremely venomous and deadly 
reptiles. The weaned child means of course a child just weaned, which 
idea is expressed in translation by Yitringa (nuper depulsus a lacte), Lowth 
(the new-weaned child), and Gesenius (der kaum Entvoknte). The parallel 
terms are rendered by Henderson the suckling and the weanling. Accord¬ 
ing to Jerome, this verse predicts the casting out of devils by our Lord’s 
disciples; according to Yitringa, the conversion or destruction of heretical 
teachers ; while Cocceius makes it a specific prophecy of Luther, Calvin,^ 
and Huss, as the children who were to thrust their hands into the den of 
the antichristian serpents. It is really a mere continuation of the metaphor 
begun in ver. 7, and expresses, by an additional figure, the change to be 
effected in society by the prevalence of true religion, destroying noxious 
influences and rendering it possible to live in safety. 

9. The strong figures of the foregoing context are now resolved into 
literal expressions. They (indefinitely, men in general) shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain , because the land is full of the knowledge of 
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Jehovah (literally, of knowing him) like the waters emwang the ww.-Abi-i 
Ezra seems to think that the verbs in the first clause must Wo- * Vith 
the nouns in the preceding verse— (the animals just muntioi vtB 
shall not hurt , &c. But the absence of the copulative shews that 
this is not so much a direct continuation of the previous deseripfion 
as a summary explanation of it. The true construction, therefore, is in¬ 
definite. Bosenm filler distinguishes the two verbs as meaning to ’ injure 
others and to injure themselves; but they are evidently used as mere 
equivalent expressions. My holy mountain does not mean 4 the whole land 
of Israel, so called as being higher than all other countries (KimdiiW 
nor the mountainous part of it (Jahn), to which there could be no reason 
for specially alluding, and of which the singular form in i s no fc cleserip- 
tive—but Zion, or Moriah, or the city built upon them, not considered 
simply as a capital city, in which a reformation was particularly needed 
(Hitzig), but as the seat of the true religion, and at that time the local 
habitation of the church. What was true of the church there, is true 
oitho church everywhere. The first clause clearly shews that the fore¬ 
going description is to be figuratively understood/ That the wolf anti 
the lamb should lie down together, means in other words, that none 
should hurt or destroy in the Messiah’s kingdom. The reason is given 
in the last clause. may mean the land of Israel as the abode of ; the 
true religion, and the whole earth so far as the church was to become co¬ 
extensive with it. For the syntax of the verbal noun with the accusa¬ 
tive, see Gesenius § 180, 1. The sea, according to Kimchi and Gese- 
Biiis, means the bottom or the basin of the sea. The construction of 
this clause by Luther and August! (as if covered with the waters of the 
sea) is very inexact. The ^ is used instead of the more usual The 
strict sense of the words is, covering with respect to the sea. The point of 
comparison is not the mere extent of surface (Vatablus), nor the depth 
(Yitringa), but the fulness of the land to the extent of its capacity. This 
passage is descriptive of the reign of the Messiah, not at any one’periocf, 
but as a whole. A historian, as Yitringa well observes, in giving a general 
description of the reign of David, would not use language applicable only 
to its beginning. The prophecy is therefore one of gradual fulfilment. So 
far as the cause operates, the effect follow's, and when the cause shall 
operate without restraint, the effect will be complete and universal. The 
use of the fixture in the first clause and the preterite in the second may 
imply, that the prevalence of the knowledge of Jehovah must precede that 
of universal peace. It is not till the land has been filled, with that know¬ 
ledge, that men will cease to injure and destroy.—It will be sufficient to 
record without comment, that according to Cocceius the holy mountain 
is the., reformed church, as the basilisk’s den was the Church of Borne, 
and that the reconciliation here predicted is a mere external one between 
the.people of God and their oppressors. 

. Having described the Messiah’s reign and its effects, he now kings 
his person into view again. And in that dag shall the root of Jesse which 
(is) standing (or set up) be for a signal to the nations—unto Mm shall the 
Gentiles seek , and Ms rest (or -residence) shall be glorious* —Almost all inter¬ 
preters,..take. ff/Y h* tho indefinite sense, it shall be or come to pass 9 as a 
mere idiomatic introduction, to what follows, leaving to be construed' 
as a nominative, absolute. But Ewaid makes itself the subject , of 
HJp, which is a simpler construction.— The mot of Jesse is explained - by. 
Kimchi and most other writers to be put by metonymy for that which grows 
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out of Ms roots and therefore equivalent to 'YJH and in ver. 1. So the 
Aa/S/a of Bev. v. 5 and xxii. 16 is explained by Stuart as meaning 
“ not root of David, but a root-shoot from the trunk or stem of David.” 
But Yitringa supposes the Messiah to be called the root of Jesse, because 
by him the family of Jesse is sustained and perpetuated; Cocceius, because 
he was not only his descendant but his Maker and his Saviour. Hitzig 
understands by the root that in which the root is reproduced and reap¬ 
pears. But Umbreit takes the word in its proper sense, and understands 
the prophecy to mean that the family of Jesse now under ground should 
reappear and rise to the height of a CO, not a military standard, but a 
signal, especially one raised to mark a place or rendezvous, for which pur¬ 
pose lofty trees are said to have been sometimes used. A signal of the 
nations then is one displayed to gather them. describes it as continu¬ 
ing or permanently fixed. The reference is not to Christ’s crucifixion, but 
to his manifestation to the Gentiles through the preaching of the gospel. 

is here used as a synonyme of meaning not the tribes of Israel 
hut other nations. To seek to is not merely to inquire about, through 
curiosity—or to seek one’s favour in the general—or to pay religious 
honours—but more specifically to consult as an oracle or depositary of reli¬ 
gious truth. By his rest we are not to understand his grave, or his death, 
or his Sabbath, or the rest he gives Ms people, but his place of rest, Ms 
residence. There is no need of supplying a preposition before glory, which 
is an abstract used for a concrete—glory for glorious. The church, Christ’s 
home, shall he glorious from Ms presence and the accession of the Gentiles. 
Forerius and J. D. Michaelis needlessly read inn^p Ms offering. 

11. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day —not the days of 
Hezekiah (Grotius), not the clays of Cyrus and Darius (Sanctius), nor the 
days of the Maccabees (Jahn), hut the days of the Messiah— the Lord shall 
add his hand (or add to apply his hand) a second time —not second in 
reference to the overthrow of Pekah and Eezin (Sanctius), or the return 
from Babylon (Forerius), or the first preaching of the gospel to the Jews 
(Cocceius), but to the deliverance from Egypt. is not pleonastic 

(Gesenius), but emphatic. His hand —not his arm (Hitzig)—as a symbol 
of strength (Targum)—not in apposition with the Lord, the Lord even 
his hand (Hitzig, Hendewerk), nor governed by show understood (jou 
fa?rai), nor qualifying T\)5ph (Grotius), but either governed by under¬ 
stood (Luther ausstrecken) or directly by *l'pV (Yul. adjiciet manum). 

is not the infinitive of (LXX. ZrdAcai, Clericus), but of >“Dp. It 
cloes not mean merely to possess (Yulgate), but to acquire (Luther), espe¬ 
cially by purchase, and so to redeem from bondage and oppression (Yitringa), 
as TpO is to subject them to it (Gesenius), although the true opposite of the 
latter verb seems to be rttS (Hendewerk). The remnant of his people— 
not the survivors of the original captives (Aben Ezra, Hendewerk)—but 
those living at the time of the deliverance, or still more restrictedly, the 
remnant according to the election of grace (Calvin).— From Assyria, &c., 
to be construed, not with fVDp^ (Abarbenel), but with as appears 
from ver. 16. The countries mentioned are put for all in which the Jews 
should be scattered.—There is no importance to be attached to the order 
in wMch they are enumerated (Cocceius), nor is the precise extent of each 
material. Assyria and Egypt are named first and together, as the two great 
foreign powers, with which the Jews were best acquainted. Pathros is not 
Parthia (Calvin), nor Arabia Petrsea (Forerius), nor Pham sis in Ethiopia 
(Grotius), nor Patures in the Delta of the Nile (Brocard, Adrichomius), 
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butThebais or Upper Egypt, as appears not only from a comparison of 
bcnptures (Bochart), bnt also from the Egyptian etymology of the name 
(Jablonsky), as denoting the region of the south (Gesenius). It is distin¬ 
guished from Egypt by the classical writers also.—DnSD is a dual form, 
properly denoting either upper and lower or middle and lower Egypt.— 
Cush is not merely Ethiopia proper (Gesenius), or the land of*Midian 
(Bochart), or Babylonia (Septuagint), or India (Targum), but Ethiopia, 
perhaps including part of Arabia, from which it appears to have been 
settled (Calvin, J. D. Michaelis ).—Shinar is properly the plain in which 
Babylon was built, thence put for Babylonia. Elam is not the rising of 
the sun (Septuagint), but Elymais, a‘province of Persia, contiguous" 5 to 
Media, sometimes put for the. whole country. Hamath is not Arabia 
(Septuagint), but a city of Syria on the Orontes {vide supra, chap, x, 9) 
Islands of the sea, not regions (Henderson), which is too vague, nor’coasts 
m general (J. D. Michaelis), nor islands in the strict sense (Clericus), but 
the shores of the Mediterranean, whether insular or continental, and sub¬ 
stantially equivalent to Europe (Cocceius), meaning the part of it then 
known, and here put last, according to Cocceius, as being the most im¬ 
portant.—This prophecy does not relate to the Gentiles or the Christian 
Church (Cocceius), but to the Jews (Jerome). The dispersions spoken of 
are not merely such as had already taken place at the date of the prediction 
(Gesenius), but others then still future (Hengstenberg), including not only 
the Babylonish exile, but the present dispersion. The prophecy was not 
fulfilled in.the return of the refugees after Sennacherib’s discomfiture (Gro- 
tius), nor in the return from Babylon (Sanctius), and but partially in the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Jews. The complete fulfilment is to be 
expected when all Israel shall be saved. The prediction must be figura- 
ti?ely understood, because the nations mentioned in this verse have long 
ceased to exist. The event prefigured is, according to Keith and others) 
the return of the Jews to Palestine ; but according to Calvin, Yifainga, and 
Hengstenberg, their admission to Christ s kingdom on repentance and 
reception of the Christain faith. 

12. And he (Jehovah) shall set up a signal to the nations, anti shall gather 
the outcasts of Isi ael, and the dispersed of Judah shall he bring tocjether from 
the four icings of the earth ,—D3 is not necessarily a banner (Luther), but a 
sign or ^signal (LXX. arguTov, Yulg. signum), displayed for the purpose of 
assembling troops or others at some one point .—To the nations, not among 
them (Luther), nor for them (English Version), which though essentially 
correct, is not so simple and exact as to the nations, i. e. in their sight. The 
nations thus addressed are not the Jews but the Gentiles, and, as most In¬ 
terpreters suppose, those Gentiles among whom the Jews were scattered, 
and who are summoned by the _ signal here displayed to set the captives 
free, or to assist them in returning, .or, according to the rabbins, actually to 
bring them as an offering to Jehovah, a figure elsewhere used in the same 
book (chap. Ixvi. 19, 20). Hitzig, indeed, with double assurance pronounces 
that passage to be not only written by another hand, but founded upon a 
misapprehension of the one before us. But the very same idea Is expressed 
in chap. xiv. 2, xlix. 22. There is, however, another view of the passage, 
which supposes the nations or Gentiles to be here mentioned as distinct 
from the Jews, and unconnected with them. The verse then contains two 
successive predictions, first, that the Gentiles shall be called, and then that 
the Jews shall be restored, which agrees exactly with Paul’s account of the 
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connection between these events. Blindness in part is happened to Israel 

until the fulness of the Gentiles he come in (Rom. xi. 2o, 2b). On tins 
hypothesis, the signal is displayed to the Gentiles, not that they may send 
or brim? the Jews back, hut that they may come themselves, and then the 
.rathcrinv of Israel and Judah is added, as a distinct, if not a subsequent 
event* This last interpretation is favoured by the analogy of a New Testa¬ 
ment propheev, the first by an analogous prophecy of Isaiah himselt.— 
Israel and Judah are put together to denote the race m general. Outcasts 
and dispersed are of different genders. The latter, which is feminine m 
form, is supposed by the older writers to agree with some word understood 
—such as souls (Pagninus), members (Junius), sheep (Piscator), families 
(Glorious), women (Gratakor)—implying that no sex or rank would he passed 
by. According to Gcsenius, the construction is an idiomatic one, both 
predicates belonging to both subjects, the exiled men of Israel, and the 
scattered women of Judah, meaning the exiled men and scattered women 
both of Israel and Judah. (For other 'examples of this morismns or 
pamllaqe dliptica , see chap, xviii. 0 ; Zech. is. 17 ; Prov. x. 1). At the 
same time he regards it as an example of another idiom winch combines 
the vendors to express totality (vide supra , chap. iii. 1). But these two 
explanations are hardly compatible, and Henderson, with more consist¬ 
ency, alleges that there is no distinct allusion to the sex of the wanderers, 
and that °the feminine form is added simply to express universality. 
Ewald, on the contrary, makes the distinction of .the sexes prominent 
hv adding to the participles man and wife. *IJ? is properly the wing 
of a bird, then the skirt or edge of a garment, then the extremity of the 
earth, in which sense it is used both in the singular and plural. The 
same idea is expressed by the four winds , with which, in the New Testament, 
are mentioned the four corners, and this last expression is used even here 
by Olericus and in the old French Version. The reference of course is.to 
the cardinal points of the compass, as determined by .the rising and setting 
of the sun.—If this verse he understood as predicting the agency of the 
Gentiles in restoring the Jews, it may be said to have been partially fulfilled 
in the return from Babylon under the auspices of Cyrus, and again in all 
efforts made by Gentile Christians to convert the Jews ; but its full accom¬ 
plishment is still prospective, and God may even now he lifting up a. signal 
to the Gentiles for this very purpose.—Henctewerk’s notion that this pro¬ 
phecy was fulfilled when many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem, 
and "presents to Hezeldah, king of Judah , so that he ivas lifted up 
in the sight of all nations from thenceforth (2 Chron. xxxii. 28), neither re¬ 
quires nor admits of refutation. The same may perhaps he said of Coceeius’s 
opinion, that this verse relates wholly or chiefly to the healing of divisions 
in the Christian Church. 

13. And the envy of Ephraim shall depart (or cease), and the enemies 
of Judah shall be cut off. Ephraim shall not envy Judah , and Judah shall 
not vex (oppress or harass) Ephraim . Jacob, in his prophetic statement 
of the fortunes of his sons, disregards the rights of primogeniture, and 
gives the pre-eminence to Judah and Joseph (Gen. xlix. 8-12, 22-26), 
and in the family of the latter to the younger son Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 19). 
Hence from the time of the exodus, these two were regarded as the leading 
tribes of Israel. Judah was much more numerous than Ephraim (Num. 

i, 27-33)-—took precedence during the journey in the wilderness (Num. 

ii. 3, x. 14)—and received the largest portion in the promised land. But 
Joshua was an. Bphraimiie (Num. xiii. 8), and Shiloh, where the Taber- 
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naclc long stood (Joslma xvlii. 1 ; 1 Sam. Iv. 8), was probably within, the 
limits "of the same tribe. The ambitions jealousy of the Ephraimites to¬ 
wards other tribes appears in their conduct to Gideon and Jepktkah (Judges 
viii. 1, xii. 1). Their special jealousy of Judah showed itself in their 
temporary refusal to submit to David after the death of Saul—hi their 
adherence to Absalom against his lather—-and in the readiness with which 
they joined in the revolt of Jeroboam, who was hhnself of the tribe of 
Ephraim (1 Kings xi. 26). This schism was, therefore, not a sudden or 
fortuitous occurrence, but the natural result of causes which had long been 
working. The mutual relation of the two kingdoms is expressed in the 
recorded fact, that there was war between, Eehoboam and Jeroboam, and 
"between Asa and Baasha, all their days (1 Kings xiv. 80, xv. 16). Ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule, as in the case of Ahab and Jekoshaphat, were' 
rare, and a departure from the principles and ordinary feelings of the 
parties. The ten tribes, which assumed the name of Israel after the divi¬ 
sion, and perhaps before it, regarded the smaller and less warlike State 
with a contempt which is well expressed by Jekoash in his parable of the 
cedar and] the thistle (2 Kings xiv. 9), unless the feeling there displayed he 
rather personal than national. On the other hand, Judah justly regarded 
Israel as guilty, not only of political revolt, but of religious apostasy (Ps, 
Ixxviii, 9—11), and the jealousy of Ephraim towards Judah would of course 
be increased by the fact that Jehovah had forsaken the tabernacle of Shiloh 
(Ps, Ixxviii. 60), that he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not the 
tribe of Ephraim , but chose the tribe of Judah , the mount Zion which he 
loved (lb. vers. 67, 68). To these historical facts Gesenius refers, as 
shewing the incorrectness of Be "Wette’s assertion, that the hatred and 
jealousy existed only on the part of Judah—a paradox winch may indeed 
be looked upon as neutralized by the counter-paradox of Hitzig that they 
existed only on the part of Ephraim! They were no doubt indulged on 
both sides, but with this difference, that Ephraim or Israel was in the 
wrong from the beginning, and as might have been expected, more malig¬ 
nant in its enmity. This view of the matter will serve to explain why it 
is that when the Prophet would foretell a state of harmony and peace, he 
does so by declaring that the hereditary and proverbial enmity of Judah 
and Israel should cease. It also explains why lie lays so much more stress 
upon the envy of Ephraim than upon the enmity of Judah, viz. because the 
latter was only an indulgence of unhallowed feeling, to which, in the other 
case, were superadded open rebellion and apostasy from God, Hence the 
first three members of the verse before us speak of Ephraim’s enmity to 
Judah, and only the fourth of Judah’s enmity to Ephraim; as if it had 
occurred to the Prophet, that although it was Ephraim whose disposition 
needed chiefly to be changed, yet Judah also had a change:to undergo, 
which is therefore intimated in the last clause, as a kind of after-thought. 
The envy of Ephraim against Judah shall depart—the enemies of Judah, 
(in the kingdom of the ten tribes) shall be cut off—Ephraim shall no more 
envy Judah—yes, and Judah in its turn shall cease to vex Ephraim. 
There is Indeed another construction of the verse, ancient and sanctioned 
by very high authority, which makes the Prophet represent the parties as 
precisely alike, and predict exactly the same change in both. This .con¬ 
struction supposes .rr$nj 'OTtf to mean, not the enemies of Judah (whether 
foreign, as Cocceius thinks, or in the sister kingdom)^, but the enemies (of 
Ephraim) in Judah, ,or those of Judah who are enemies to Ephraim. This 
construction, which is copied by Eosenmiiller and Gesenius from Albert 
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Schultens, is really as old as Karachi, who remarks upon the clause, 
for of old there loere in Judah enemies to Ephraim. Against it may be 
"urged, not only the general principle of Hebrew syntax, that a noun in 
regimen with an active participle denotes the object of the action, but the 
specific usage of this very word. Haman is called DH*in*n YK, the enemy 
(or oppressor) of the Jews (Esther iii. 10), and Amos (v. 12) speaks of 
those who treat the righteous as an enemy (P^ TpV). In all the cases 
where a different construction of the participle with a noun has been al¬ 
leged, either the usual one is precluded by the connection or the nature of 
the subject, or the syntax is more doubtful than in the case before us (e. g. 
Exod. v. 14; 1 Bam. xix. 29; 1 Kings ii. 7, v. 32). Knobel’s assertion 
that the participle is used as a noun, and does therefore signify the ob¬ 
ject of the action, is contradicted by the usage of Y)^, already stated. 
A still more arbitrary method of attaining the same end is that proposed 
by Seeker and approved by Lowth, who read 'YJV as an abstract mean¬ 
ing enmity, or the modification suggested by Gesenius, of taking the 
active participle itself as an abstract noun. These constructions are so 
violent, and the contrary usage so plain, that the question naturally 
arises, why should the latter be departed from at all ? The answer is, 
because the favourite notion of exact parallelism requires it. All the 
writers who maintain this opinion assume that the second clause must 
express the same idea with the first, and in the same order. Luther 
indeed was satisfied with an inverted order, and by giving to the first 
phrase the sense of envy against Ephraim (vdiich is not more unautho¬ 
rized than to make the other mean enemies in Judah), has contrived to 
make the first clause correspond to the fourth, and the second to the third 
(und der Neid wider Ephraim wird aufhoren, u. s. w.). But the modern 
writers must have a parallelism still more exact, and to this rhetorical 
chimera both the syntax and the true sense of the passage must be sacrificed. 
In this case we are able to produce an instance from another prophet, an 
older contemporary of Isaiah, in w r hich the structure of the sentence coincides 
precisely with the one before us, that is to say, there are several successive 
clauses relating to one of the parties mentioned, and.then a final one relating 
to the other. This example is found in Hosea iii. 3, And I said to her, thou 
skalt abide for me many days—thou shall not play the harlot—and thou 
shall not be another man's—and I will also (act thus) to thee. So here, 
the jealousy of Ephraim shall cease—the enemies of Judah among them 
shall be cut off—Ephraim shall then no longer envy Judah—and Judah in 
return shall no longer he the enemy of Ephraim. The objection that the 
passage in Hosea is mere prose, is not only gratuitous, but concedes the 
liberty of assuming the same thing in the case before us. The influence 
exerted on interpretation by this theory of perfect parallels is clear in this 
case, from the fact that Hengstenberg follows Gesenius without any hesitation, 
and that Ewald (though he modifies the meaning of *n¥) adopts the same 
construction, in direct opposition to his own authority (Heb. Gr. § 208), 
which Hitzig had cited in defence of the true interpretation. The tendency 
of this theory is moreover apparent from the conclusion to which Hitzig 
himself comes, that although nYirp *Y?V can only mean the enemies of 
J udah, the second clause evidently puts the other sense upon it, and is there¬ 
fore an interpolation ! Timbre it alone of the recent German -writers has the 
good sense and taste to reject at once this wanton mutilation of the text and 
the forced construction of the sentence, and to understand the sentence in 
the simple and obvious meaning put upon it by the ancient versions and by 
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the older writers who have not been mentioned.—The fulfilment of this 
prophecy is found by Hendewerk in Hezekiah’s efforts to reclaim the 
Israelites to the worship of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxx.). That it was not ful¬ 
filled in the return from exile, is sufficiently notorious. That it had not 
been fulfilled when Christ came, is plain from the continued enmity between 
the Jews, Samaritans, and Galileans. The only fulfilment it has ever had 
is in the abolition of all national and sectional distinctions in the Christian 
Church (Gal. iii. 27, 29, v. 6), to which converted Jews as well as others 
must submit. Its full accomplishment is yet to come, in the re-union of 
the tribes of Israel under Christ their common head (Hosea i. 11). —Jarchi 
explains the verse to mean that Messiah the son of Joseph, and Messiah the 
son of Judah shall not envy one another; Aben Ezra, that Ephraim shall 
not he jealous because the Messiah is to come of Judah. Coeecius applies 
the prophecy exclusively to future reconciliations in the Christian Church. 
—TA* is not to envy, as Sehulten argues from the Arabic analogy, nor to 
be turbulent , as Ewald gives it, but to treat in a hostile manner. <T)D is 
strictly to depart, i. e. cease or be removed, as in chap. x. 27. 

14. Instead of assailing or annoying one another, they are represented 

as making common cause against a common enemy. And they (Ephraim 
and Judah, undivided Israel) shall fly (like a bird of prey) upon the 
shoulder of the Philistines towards the sea (or westwards) — together they 
shall spoil the sons of the east (the Arabians and perhaps the Assyrians)— 
Edom and Mo ah the str el citing out of their hand (A e. the object of that 
action) and the children of Ammon their obedience (A e. their subjects). 
All the names are those of neighbouring nations with whom the Hebrews 
were accustomed to wage war. Edom, Moab, and Ammon, may he 
specially named for an additional reason, viz., that they w T ere nearly related 
to Israel, and yet among his most inveterate enemies. The Jews explain 
this as a literal prediction having respect to the countries formerly pos¬ 
sessed by the races here enumerated. Most Christian writers understand 
it spiritually of the conquests to be achieved by the true religion, and sup¬ 
pose the nations here named to be simply put for enemies in general, or 
for the heathen world; this method of description being rendered more em¬ 
phatic by the historical associations which the names awaken. To fly upon 
means here to fly at, or, as Henderson expresses it, to pounce upon, the 
figure being that of an eagle or other bird of prey. The almost innumerable 
meanings put upon this verse and its peculiar expressions, may be found in 
Poole, ■Rosenmuller, and Gesenius. . . , 

15. To the destruction of the enemies of Israel is added a prediction 
that all obstacles, even the most formidable, to the restoration of God^s 
people, shall be overcome or taken away by his almighty power. This 
idea is naturally expressed by the dividing of the Red Sea and Euphrates, 
because Egypt and Assyria are the two great powers from which Israel -ad 
suffered and was yet to be delivered. And Jehovah will destroy^ (by 
drying up) the tongue (or bay) of the sea of Egypt (A e. the Red Rea), 
and he will wave Ms hand (as a gesture of menace or a symbol of miracu¬ 
lous power) over the river (Euphrates), in the violence of Ms wind (or 
breath), and smite it (the Euphrates) into seven streams, and make (his 
people) tread (it) in shoes (A e. dry-shod). Tim meaning of 2 inn is not 
to split, divide (Emobel), for which there is nothing hut an Arabic analogy 
and a doubtful interpretation of Dll, Lev.xxl. 18,—hut properly to consecrate 
by an irrevocable vow, and then by implication to destroy, which in this 
case could he done only by drying up . This last idea, therefore, is 
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included, but there is no need of reading 3'Tnn, as Houbigant, Lowth, 
and Rosenmiiller do, on tbe authority of the ancient versions.— Tongue? 
which is applied in other languages to projecting points of land, is here 
descriptive of a bay or indentation in a shore. The sea of Egypt is not 
the Nile, as some suppose, although the name sea has been certainly applied 
to it from the earliest times—but the Red Sea, called the Sea of Egypt lor 
the same reason that it is called the Arabian Gulf. The tongue of this sea 
is the narrow gulf or bay in which it terminates to the north-west near Suez, 
called by the old writers the Sinus Heroopolitanus, to distinguish it from 
the Smus Elcmiticus , the north-east extremity. Through the former the 
Israelites passed when ihey left Egypt, audit is now predicted that it shall 
be utterly destroyed, i. e. dried up. At the same time the Euphrates is to 
be smitten into seven streams, and so made fordable, as Cyrus is said to 
have reduced the Gyncles by diverting its waters into 366 artificial channels. 
Yitringa supposes a specific overthrow of Egypt and Assyria to be bore 
predicted ; Grotius, the division of the latter into several kingdoms. But 
the terms are probably strong figures drawn from the early history and 
experience of Israel. Gesenius, in the last edition of his Lexicon, appears 
to favour the reading of DVJJ for D'JJ (in the strength of his wind), suggested 
by Luzzatio, on the ground of the resemblance between ** and V in the old 
Hebrew alphabet. The other reading, which occurs only here, is commonly 
explained to mean violent heat, and then secondarily violence in general. 

16 . And there shall be a highway for the remnant of Ms people, which 
shall he left, from Assyria , as there was for Israel, in the day of his com¬ 
ing zip from the land of Egypt. This verse admits of two interpretations. 
According to one, it is a comparision of the former deliverance from Egypt 
with the "future one from Assyria and the neighbouring countries, where 
most Jewish exiles were to be found. According to the other, it is a repe¬ 
tition of the preceding promise, that previous deliverances, particularly those 
from Egypt and Assyria, should be repeated in the future history of the 
Church. The fulfilment has been sought by different interpreters, in the 
return from Babylon, in the general progress of the gospel, and in the future 
restoration of the Jews. The first of these can at most be regarded only 
as a partial or inchoate fulfilment, and against the last lies the obvious 
objection that the context contains promises and threatenings which are 
obviously figurative, although so expressed as to contain allusions to remark¬ 
able events in the experience of Israel. Such is the dividing or drying up 
of the tongue of the Red Sea, which must either be figuratively understood 
or supposed to refer to a future miracle, which last hypothesis is certainly 
not necessary, and therefore can be fully justified by nothing but the actual 
event.—HPpp is not simply a way, as the ancient versions give it, nor a 
fortified way as Cocceius explains it (via rnunita), but a highway as explained 
by Junius (agger) and Henderson (causey), an artificial road formed by 

casting up the earth (from to raise), and thus distinguished from a path 
worn by the feet (^4 or Ivnobel, and some other of the later waiters, 

suppose an allusion to the desert after the crossing of the water, whereas all 
the older writers understand a way through the water itself. Grotius and 
Hnobel connect with n^Ctp } others with as in ver. 11. The 

ambiguity of the Hebrew construction is skilfully retained in the English 
version. 
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Taking occasion from the reference to Egypt and the exodus in the close 
of the preceding chapter, the Prophet now puts into the mouth of Israel a 
song analogous to that of Moses, from which some of the expressions are 
directly borrowed. The structure of this psalm is very regular, consisting 
of two parts, in each of which the Prophet first tells the people what they 
will say, or ha ye a right to say, when the foregoing promises are verified, 
and then addresses them again in his own person and in the usual 
language of prediction. In the first stanza, they are made to acknowledge 
the divine compassion and to express their confidence in God as the source 
of al 1 ^ their strength, and therefore the rightful object of their praise, vers. 
1-3. In the second stanza, they exhort one another to make known what 
God has done for them, not only at home but among all nations, and are 
exhorted by the Prophet to rejoice in the manifested presence of Jehovah, 
vers. 4-6. 

Ewald rejects this chapter, as an addition made by some reader or tran¬ 
scriber of Isaiah later than the exile. His reasons are, that the prophecy 
is wound up and complete at the close of the eleventh chapter, and that 
the style, phraseology, and tone, are not those of Isaiah. The first of 
these reasons he refutes himself by saying that the reference to Egypt in 
chap, xi. 16, probably suggested this addition to the later writer ; a hypo¬ 
thesis which we are equally at liberty to apply to Isaiah himself, unless the 
passage is manifestly from another hand. This reduces Ewald’s argu¬ 
ments to one, and to that one TJmbreit gives a sufficient answer when he 
says that the Prophet, intending to wind up his prophecy with a eoxnposi- 
tionfin the nature of a psalm, adopts of course the general style, which 
from the time of David had been used for that purpose. That he did not 
rather copy the manner of Moses, may be explained, not only on the 
ground that the other style had now become familiar to the people, but 
also on the ground that such an imitation might have made the comparison 
with Egypt and the exodus too prominent for pie Prophet’s purpose, which 
was to express thanksgiving in a manner appropriate to all the deliver¬ 
ances of the Church from evil, whether natural or spiritual. Hence too 
the indefiniteness of the language, and a seeming want of intimate connection 
with the foregoing prophecy. 

: A., And thou .—Israel, the people of God— shall say in that day —-when 
the foregoing promise is accomplished— I will praise thee —strictly acknow¬ 
ledge thee as worthy, and as a benefactor—/or thou toast angry with me, hut 
thine anger is turned aiuay , and thou com for test me. —The English version 
renders *3 though , but according to the Masoretic interpimetion, it musibe 
read with the preceding words. The apparent incongruity of thanking 
God because he was angry, is removed by considering that the subject of 
the thanksgiving is the whole complex idea expressed in the remainder of 
the verse, of which God’s being angry is only one element. It was not 
simply because God was angry that the people praise him, but because he 
was angry . and his anger, had ceased. The same , idea is expressed by the 
English version in another form, by intimating., early in the sentence the 
relation of its parts, whereas it is characteristic of the Hebrew style to state^ 
things absolutely first, and qualify them afterwards. The same mode ot 
expression is used by Paul in Greek, when he says (Rom. vi. 17), iC God be 
thanked that ye were the'servants of sin, but ye have horn the heart obeyed, 
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&c.” This view of the matter precludes the necessity of taking i* 1 the 
sense of I acknowledge. thee to have been just in being angry at me. The 
force of the particle at the beginning of the second clause can be fully re¬ 
presented only by the English but. —j s the abbreviated form of the 
future, commonly used to express a wish or a command, in which sense 
some explain it here, taking this clause as a prayer for deliverance. But 
this would confine the expression of thanksgiving to God’s being angry, the 
very incongruity which has just been shown not to exist. It must be taken 
either as a poetical substitute for a present meaning, or as con¬ 

tracted for 32^1 in a past sense, which is given in most versions. The 
force of the verb in this connection is enhanced by a comparison with chap, 
x. 4, and the parallel verse of the foregoing context, where it is said re¬ 
peatedly that God’s wrath had not turned back or away (2$ 2v). Thou 
comforted me , not by words only, but by deeds, which may seem to justify 
the version thou hast mercy on me, given by some writers. 

2. Behold God is my salvation. I will trust, and not be afraid; for 

wiy strength and song is Jah Jehovah, and he is become my salvation* 
Some exchange the abstract for the concrete, my Saviour, but with a great 
loss of strength in the expression. The first verb may be rendered in the 
present (I trust), as describing an actual state of mind; but the future 
form, while it sufficiently implies this, at the same time expresses a fixed 
determination, I will trust, be confident, secure. The next words contain 
a negative expression of the same idea. In certain connections, W seems 
to denote power as an element of glory, an object of admiration, and a sub¬ 
ject of praise. Hence Gesenius and others assign praise as a secondary 
meaning of the word itself, which is pushing the deduction and distinction 
of senses to extremes. Jarchi observes that with 6 in the first syllable 
is never used except in combination with rnpt, the orthography elsewhere 
being always ^. This variation may, however, be euphonic, and have 
no connection with a difference of meaning. My praise and my song gives 
a good sense, but no better, and assuredly no stronger, than my strength 
and my song, i. e. the source of my protection and the subject of my praise. 
Kimehi and others regard PnpJ, here, and in the parallel passages, as an 
abbreviation of ‘’I0P ?; but the modern writers make it a collateral or cog¬ 
nate form of ’"^Pb and supply the suffix from the preceding word.—Coc- 
ceius derives FP from to be suitable, becoming, and considers it an 
abstract denoting the divine perfection. It is much more probably an ab¬ 
breviation of and as such occurs at the end of many compound proper 
names. In the song of Moses, from which this expression is borrowed, 
n 3 n ? is omitted (Exod. xv. 2), as also in Ps. cxviii. 14, which is copied from 
the same. Nor does the combination nirp PP occur elsewhere, except in 
Isa. xxvi. 4. Some of the modern writers/therefore, have contended that 
is superfluous. But the fact of its occurrence in another passage of 
this veiy book precludes this emendation in the absence of external evidence. 
There is really nothing more surprising in the combination than in the fre¬ 
quent accumulation of the other divine names. 

^ ftud ye shall draw water with joy from the springs of salvation *—- 
This is a natural and common figure" for obtaining and enjoying divine 
favour.^ There is no need of supposing a particular allusion to the doctrines 
of religion. By this verse the Talmudists explain and justify the custom of 
pouring out water from the fountain of Siloam at the feast of tabernacles, a 
ceremony no doubt long posterior to the time of Isaiah. 

4. And ye shall say (to one another) in that day, praise (or give thanks 
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to) Jehovah , caZ7 wpon 7m name (proclaim it), malce known among the nations 
his exploits (or achievements), remind (them) that Ms name is exalted . 
Some take in the sense of praising, celebrating, and translate ^ for, 

because, in which case what follows is not the subject but the reason of the 
praise. The English Bible has make mention ; but the strict sense of the 
Hiphil as a causative is perfectly appropriate and suits the context. Name 
is here used in the pregnant sense of that whereby God makes himself 
known, including explicit revelation and the exhibition of his attributes in all. 
On the usage of this word in the Psalms, see Hengstenberg on Ps. viii. 1. 

5. Praise Jehovah (by singing, and perhaps with instruments) because 

he has done elevation (or sublimity, i. e. a sublime deed). Known is this 
(or be this) in all the earth. —means properly to play upon stringed in¬ 
struments, then to sing with an accompaniment, then to sing in general, 
then to praise by singing or by music generally. In this last sense it may 
govern the noun directly.—The English Version, excellent things , is too in¬ 
definite for the singular form —The Kethib ‘flJTPD is the Pual, the 

Keri fUTlID the Hophal participle, of to know. Both forms are causa¬ 
tive and passive, made known, caused to be known. Knob cl conjectures 
that n$rpp may have been a noun, synonymous with WH®, and analogous 
in form to from JJ&J.—The English Version supplies is, and makes 

the last clause an appeal to the whole world for the truth of the thing cele¬ 
brated. Most of the recent versions make it an imperative expression, ex¬ 
horting to a general diffusion of the truth. 

6. Cry out and shout (or sing), oh inhabitant of Zion (the people or the 
Church personified as a woman), for great in the midst of thee (residing in 
thee by a special manifestation of his presence) is the Holy One of Israel 
(that Holy Being who has hound himself to Israel, in a peculiar and extra¬ 
ordinary manner, as their covenant God). 

CHAPTERS XIII. XIV. 

Here begins a series of prophecies (chaps. XIII.—XXIII.) against certain 
foreign powers, from the enmity of which Israel had been more or less a 
sufferer. The first in the series is a memorable prophecy of the fall of the 
Babylonian empire and the destruction of Babylon itself (chaps. XIII., XIV.) 
The Medes are expressly named as the instruments of its subjection, and 
the prophecy contains several other remarkable coincidences with history, 
both sacred and profane. Hence it was justly regarded by the older writers, 
both Jews and Christians, as an extraordinary instance of prophetic fore¬ 
sight. As such, even J. D. Michaelis defends it against the hypothesis 
(then a novel one) of an ex post facto prophecy invented for the purpose of 
inducing Cyrus to befriend the Jews. He argues conclusively against this 
supposition, on the ground that the literary merit of the passage is too exqui¬ 
site for such an origin, and that the writer, in the case supposed, could not 
have represented the destruction of Babylon as total without defeating his 
own purpose. The last objection also lies against Eichhorn’s supposition 
of a prophecy written after the event but without any fraudulent design, 
the form of prediction being merely a poetical costume. Rosennmller holds 
that it was written towards the close of the Babylonish exile, while the 
events which it describes were in progress, or so near at hand as to be 
readily foreseen. This view of the matter is also taken by Gesenius and 
the later German writers on Isaiah. The arguments in favour of it, as 
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recently stated by Knobel, may be reduced to three : (1) a spirit unworthy 
of Isaiah, i.e. one of hitter hatred and desire of revenge; (2) a want of 
resemblance in the style and diction to the genuine writings of Isaiah, and 
a strong resemblance to some later compositions; (8) a constant allusion 
to historical events and a state of things which did not exist for ages after 
Isaiah. The answer to the first reason is that it is false. Such is not the 
natural impression which the prophecy would make on an unbiassed reader. 
This perversion has been unintentionally aided by a rhetorical mistake of 
Calvin and other Christian interpreters in representing the fourteenth chap¬ 
ter as taunting and sarcastic in its tone, which, on the contrary, is characterized 
by pathos. But even on this erroneous supposition, there is nothing to 
justify the charge of bitter vengefulness, brought for the first time by the 
latest German writers, with an obvious design to strengthen their weak 
arguments derived from other sources. The second argument is unsound 
in principle and precarious in application. On the ground that every 
writer always writes alike, only one composition of any author can he cer¬ 
tainly proved genuine. The * Satires of Horace must be spurious because 
he was a lyric poet—the Georgies of Yirgil because lie was an epic poet 
—the Plaitleurs of Badne because lie was a tragic poet. One half of 
Aristophanes and Shakspeare might he thus made to prove the other half 
a forgery. This mode of criticism is peculiarly German, and will never 
commend itself to the general taste and judgment of the learned world. 
The same thing may be said of the attempt to ascertain the age of 
ancient waitings by a comparison of words and phrases. One critic singles 
out whatever, taken by itself, appears to favour his own foregone conclusion, 
and leaves the rest unnoticed. Another, with another end in view, might 
prove the contrary by the self-same process. This is not only possible but 
actually done. Thus Gesenius and Ilitzig prove that Isaiah could not 
have written the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, by an enumeration of 
diversities in diction, phraseology, grammatical construction, style, &c. 
Hendew’erk just as clearly proves, by a specification of minute but remark¬ 
able coincidences, that Isaiah must have been the author. Admitting that 
the second demonstration is worth no more than the first, they may at least 
serve to cancel one another, and to shew r the fallacy of all such reasoning. 
This argument proves nothing by itself, because it proves, or may be made 
to prove, too much. The true strength of the doctrine now in question 
lies not in the moral or 'philological arguments which have been noticed, 
but in the historical one, that these chapters contain statements and allu¬ 
sions which imply a knowledge of what happened long after Isaiah’s death. 
Hitzig says expressly that a prophecy against Babylon before the time of 
Jeremiah is impossible. This of course is tantamount to saying that pro¬ 
phetic inspiration is impossible. And this is, after all, the only question 
of importance. If there cannot be prophetic foresight, then of course a 
reference to subsequent events fixes the date of the writing which contains 
it. If, on the other hand, there is such a thing as inspiration and prophetic 
foresight, there is nothing to weaken the presumption created by a uniform 
tradition, the immemorial position of this prophecy, and the express terms 
of a title not less ancient than the text, of which, according to oriental 
usage, it is really a part. The point at issue, therefore, between Christian 
and infidel interpreters has reference not to words and phrases merely, but 
to the possibility and reality of inspiration. Assuming this, we can have 
no hesitation in regarding the prophecy before us as a genuine production 
of Isaiah.—Of those who take this ground, Cocceius seems to stand alone 
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in questioning the literal application of the prophecy to Babylon in the 
proper sense. He refers it partly to ancient Israel, partly to Antichrist, a 
theory which condemns itself, as equally arbitrary and inconsistent. Gro- 
tius, as usual, goes to the opposite extreme, of supposing that this is a 
hyperbolical description of evils which were to be experienced by Babylon 
before it readied the zenith of its greatness under Nebuchadnezzar,—a hypo¬ 
thesis as arbitrary as the other, and, moreover, chargeable with contradict¬ 
ing history. Borne particular absurdities of both these schemes will be 
brought to view in the exposition. The great majority of Christian writers 
understand these chapters as a specific prophecy of the downfall of the 
Babylonian empire occasioned by the conquests of the Modes and Persians. 
To this event there are repeated unequivocal allusions. There are some 
points, however, in which the coincidence of prophecy and history on this 
hypothesis is not so clear. This is especially the case with respect to the 
total destruction and annihilation of the city itself, which was brought about 
by a gradual process through a course of ages. The true solution of this 
difficulty is, that the prediction is generic, not specific; that it is not a 
detailed account of one event exclusively, but a prophetic picture of the fall 
of Babylon considered as a whole, some of the traits being taken from ike 
first, and some from the last stage of the fatal process, while others are in¬ 
definite or common to all. The same idea may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that the king of Babylon, whose fall is here predicted, is neither 
Nebuchadnezzar nor Belshazzar, hut the kings of Babylon collectively, or 
rather an ideal king of Babylon, in whom the character and fate of the 
whole empire are concentrated. Some of the terms applied to him may 
therefore be literally true of one king, some of another, some individually 
of none, although descriptive of the whole. This hypothesis, while it 
removes all discrepancies, still retains the wonderful coincidences of the 
prophecy with history, and makes them more remarkable, by scattering 
them through so vast a field. Even if the allusions to the conquest of 
Cyrus could be resolved into conjecture or contemporary knowledge, how 
shall we account for a description of the fate of the great city, not once for 
all, hut down to the present moment ? Even supposing that the writer of 
this prophecy lived at the time of Cyrus, how will the infidel interpreter 
account for his prediction of that total desolation, which was not consum¬ 
mated for ages afterwards, but which now exists to the full extent of the 
prophetic description in its strongest sense. On the one hand, we have 
only to believe that Isaiah was inspired of God; on the other, we must 
hold that a writer of the very highest genius either personated the Prophet, 
or was confounded with him by the ancient Jews, and that this anonymous 
writer, whose very name is lost, without any inspiration, uttered a predic¬ 
tion which then seemed falsified by the event, but which has since been 
accidentally fulfilled!—It is universally admitted that the thirteenth chap¬ 
ter, and the greater part, if not the whole, of the fourteenth, constitute a 
single, prophecy. The division of the chapters is, however, not a wrong 
one. Both parts relate to the destruction of Babylon, setting out from 
God’s decree, and winding up with the threatening of total desolation. 
Chap. xiv. is therefore not a mere continuation of chap, xiii., hut a repeti¬ 
tion of the same matter in another form. The difference of form is chiefly 
this, that while chap. xiii. is more historical in its arrangement, chap. xiv. 
is dramatic, or at least poetical. Another point of difference is, that ^ in 
chap. xiii. the downfall of Babylon is represented rather as an act of divine 
vengeance, in chap., xiv. as a means of deliverance to Israel, the denuncia- 
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tions of divine wrath being there clothed in the form of a triumphant song, 
to be sung by Israel when Babjdon is fallen.—Cocceius, as we have already 
seen, applies this part of the prediction secondarily but strictly to the fall 
of Antichrist. Many other of the older writers make this the mystical or 
secondary sense of the whole prophecy, because they understand it to be 
so explained in the Apocalypse. The truth, however, seems to be, first, 
that the downfall of Babylon, as a great anti-theocratic power, an opponent 
and persecutor of the ancient church, affords a type or emblem of the des¬ 
tiny of all opposing powers under the New Testament; and secondly, that 
in consequence of this analogy, the Apocalyptic prophecies apply the name 
Babylon to the Antichristian power. But these Apocalyptic prophecies are 
new ones, not interpretations of the one before us. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

After a title, the prophecy opens with a summons to the chosen instru¬ 
ment of God’s righteous judgments upon Babylon, who are described as mus¬ 
tered by the Lord himself, and then appearing, to the terror and amazement 
of the Babylonians, who are unable to resist their doom, vers. 1—9. The 
great catastrophe is then described in a series of beautiful figures, as an 
extinction of the heavenly bodies, and a general commotion in the frame of 
nature, explained by the Prophet himself to mean a fearful visitation ol Je¬ 
hovah, making men more rare than gold, dispersing the strangers resident 
at Babylon, and subjecting the inhabitants to the worst inflictions at the 
hands of the Medes, who are expressly mentioned as the instruments of the 
divine vengeance, and described as indifferent to gain and relentless in their 
cruelty, vers. 10-18. From this beginning of the process of destruction, we 
are then hurried on to its final consummation, the completeness of which is 
expressed by a comparison with the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and by a prediction that the site of Babylon shall not be frequented, even by 
the wandering Arab, or by shepherds and their flocks, but only by solitary 
animals, whose presence is itself a sign of utter desolation, vers. 19-22. 

1. The burden of Babylon (or threatening prophecy respecting it), which 

Isaiah^ the son of^Amoz saw (received by revelation). There are two in¬ 
terpretations of both very ancient. The one makes it simply mean a 

declaration (from to utter), or more specifically a divine declaration, a 

prophecy, oracle, or vision. The Septuagint translates it by oW/;, oga.ua 
and sometimes by A^/A/xa (from to receive). The Vulgate has visio. 
This interpretation is adopted by Cocceius, Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Lowih, 
and all the recent German writers. Henderson has sentence. The other 
explanation gives the word the sense of a minatory prophecy. So Luther, 
Calvin, and, in our own day, Hengstenberg, who denies that the word is ever 
applied to any prediction but a minatory one, even Zech. xii. 1 being no 
exception. (See his exposition of Zech. ix. 1, in his Christologie, vol. ii. 
p. 102.) He also alleges that the word is never joined like Q&O with the 
name of God or of any other person hut the subject of the prophecy. For 
these reasons, and because tfb'D, in other connections always means a burden, 
it is best to retain the common explanation, which is also given by Barnes. 
This word occurs in the titles of all the distinct prophecies of this second 
part. The one before us is rejected by Hitzig and Ewald, as the addition of a 
copyist or compiler, but without the least external evidence or sufficient reason. 

2. The attack of the Medes and Persians upon Babylon is now foretold, 
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not in the proper form of a prediction, nor even in that of a description, 
which is often substituted for it, hut in that of an order from Jehovah to 
his ministers to summon the invaders, first, by an elevated signal, and then 
as they draw nearer, by gestures and the voice. Upon a bare hill (/. e. one 
with a clear summit, not concealed by trees) set up a signal, raise the voice , 
(shout or cry aloud) to them (the Medes and Persians), wave the hand, and 
let them enter the pates of the (Babylonian) nobles .—Forerius takes as 
the proper name of a mountain, dividing Chaldea from Persia and Media. 
The Vulgate renders it caliginosum, which Jerome applies to the spiritual 
darkness of the Babylonians, and Grotius to the fogs and mists arising from 
the marshy situation of the city. The Targum paraphrases the expression 
as denoting a city secure and confident of safety. Kim chi, Luther, Calvin, 
and most of the early Christian writers, with Augusti, Barnes, and Lee, in 
later times, give it the sense of lofty. But the latest lexicographers and 
commentators seem to be agreed that tlie true sense is that of bare or laid. 
The Septuagint version (ogov; Kedivov) is explained by Gesenius as descrip¬ 
tive of a mountain with a fiat or level top, but the older writers understand 
it as denoting a mountain surrounded by a plain, a metaphorical description 
of Babylon. It is not, however, a description of the city, but an allusion 
to the usual method of erecting signals on a lofty and conspicuous spot. As 
the expression is indefinite—a mountain—there is no need of supposing 
with Vitringa a particular allusion to the Zagrian mountains between Media 
and Babylonia. Jerome and Cocceius suppose the angels to be here ad¬ 
dressed ; Knobel and others, the captive Jews ; but it is best to understand 
the words indefinitely, as addressed to those whose proper work it was to do 
the thing commanded. Jehovah being here represented as a military leader, 
the order is of course to be conceived as given to his heralds or other officers. 
They are not commanded to display a banner as a sign of victory (Cyril), 
but to erect a signal for the purpose of collecting troops. There is no need 
of supposing with Vitringa and Henderson that means the sound of the 
trumpet. The subjunctive construction of l&O'l given by most writers (that 
they may enter), is not only unnecessary, but much less expressive than the 
obvious construction which supposes the command to he continued. The 
nobles are not those of Media and Persia, to whose doors Clerieus supposes 
the soldiers to be summoned for the purpose of enlisting in this service, but 
those of Babylon. The specific sense of tyrants , which Gesenius and the 
later Germans put upon this word, is wholly unauthorized by the analogy 
of Job xxi. 28, unless we assume that parallel terms must always be syno¬ 
nymous. Other constructions of the last clause have been given by the 
Septuagint (dvof^ars ot d^ypvng )—the Vulgate (ingrediantur portas duces) 
—Sehmidius (ufc veniant portae principum)—Koppe (voluntarii portas 
aperite)—Doderelin (ut veniant enses evaginati voluntariomm)—J. D. 
Michaclis (dass meine Freywillige sich vor meiner Pforte versammlen) &c. 
All these involve a change of text or a harshness of construction. Lowth 
omits as of no use, and rather weakening the sentence. On the con¬ 
trary, it strengthens it by an abrupt reference to the invaders without naming 
them, as being too well known already. 

8. The enemies thus summoned are described as chosen, designated in¬ 
struments of the divine vengeance, and as already exulting in the certainty 
of their success. I (m} r self) have given command (or a commission) to my 
consecrated (chosen and appointed instruments). Fes (literally, also), I have 
called (forth) my mighty ones (or heroes) for (the execution of) my wrathg 
my proud exulters. —The insertion of AIN is not an idiom of the later Hebrew, 
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as explained by Gesenlus (Lehrg. p. 801), lint as Maurer lias correctly 
stated, an emphatic designation of God as the sole efficient agent, I myself, 
or I even J. WpD has no reference to the moral character or purpose of 
the instruments, but simply to God’s choice and preparation of them for 
their work. The Chaldee Paraphrase makes the last of these ideas, that of 
preparation, too exclusively prominent. Henderson and Knobel suppose a 
special reference to the religious ceremonies practised before going out to 
war (1 Sam. vii. 9, xiii. 9; 2 Chron. xiii. 12. Comp. Gen. xiv. 14). But 
as this would not be strictly applicable to the Medes and Persians, it seems 
more natural to suppose that is here used in its primary and proper 
sense of separating, setting apart, or consecrating to a special use or service. 
The at the beginning of the second clause is arbitrarily omitted by Ge- 
senius and De Wette, but retained by Ewald and Umbreit. To call out is 
here explained by Bosenmiiller as denoting specially a call to military ser¬ 
vice. It may, however, have the general sense of summoning or calling 
upon byname. is commonly regarded as simply equivalent to ; 

but Knobel understands the former as a specific epithet of chiefs or officers. 
Augusti, Barnes, and most of the older writers, understand the last words 
of the verse as meaning those who exult in my greatness, or in my great plan 
(Barnes) ; Kimelii and Jarchi, those by whom I glorify myself. But the 
other modem writers have adopted the construction of Cocceius and Vitringa, 
who refer the suffix to the first word or the whole phrase, a common Hebrew 
idiom (Gesen. § cxix. 5)— my exuUers of pride , (i. e. my proud exulters). 
This may be understood as a description of the confidence with which they 
anticipated victory ; but most interpreters suppose an allusion to the natural 
character of the Persians as described by Croesus in Herodotus (pum eovreg 
vfiptirai )—by Herodotus himself (vo/x/^ovr sg savrovg sivcu di/flguj-Tcov /xa xgtp rd 
vavra dlmroog) —bv iEschylus (hJsgzo'XKoi aya\>) —and by Ammianus Marcel- 
linns (abnnclantes inanibus verbis insanumque loquentes et ferum, magnidici 
ct graves ac tetri, minacos juxta in a'Ivors is rebus ac prosperis, callidi, su- 
perbi). The same idea is expressed by the Septuagint version (yaioovng 
a/xa za) bfiolPovreg. 

4. The Prophet, in his own person, now describes the enemies of Baby¬ 
lon, who had just been summoned, as actually on their way. He hears a 
confused noise, which he soon finds to be that of confederated nations 
forming the army of Jehovah against Babylon. The voice (or sound) of a 
multitude in the mountains ! the liken'ss of much people ! the sound of a 
tumuli of kingdoms of nations gathered (or gathering themselves)! Jehovah 
of hosts mustering (/. e. inspecting and numbering) a host of hat tie (i, e. a 
military host) ! The absence of verbs adds greatly to the vividness of the 
description. The sentence really consists of a" series of exclamations, 
describing the impressions made successively upon the senses of an eye 
and ear witness. The expression is weakened by supplying is heard 
(Junius), or there is (Cocceius). Gesenius and Ewald insert hark / at the 
beginning of the sentence, which is better, though unnecessary. By the 
mountains some suppose Media to be meant, to which Henderson "adds 
Armenia and the other hilly countries from which Cyrus drew Ms forces. 
This supposes the movement here described to be that of the levy or con¬ 
scription. But it seems more natural to understand it, as most writers do, 
of the actual advance of the invaders. The mountains then will be those 
dividing Babylonia from Media or Persia.—The symbolical interpretation of 
mountains as denoting states and kingdoms (Musculus), is entirely out of 
place here. Wn is commonly explained here as equivalent to as or like; 
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but J. D. Michaelis and Bosenmuller seem to take it in its proper sense of 
likeness or similar appearance, and refer to tlie indistinct •view of a great 
multitude approaching from a distance. The reference to sound before 
and afterwards, makes the reference of this clause to the sense of sight 
improbable.—The , rendering of flNfe? Pip tumultuous noise, is not only a 
gratuitous departure from the form of the original, but a weakening of the 
description. The object presented is not a tumultuous noise merely, but 
the noise of an actual tumult.—Calvin, G-esenius, and others, separate 
kingdoms from nations, as distinct particulars. The construction kingdoms 
of nations , which is retained by Ewald, is the one required by the Maso- 
retic accents, and affords a better sense.—The Niphal participle may be 
taken in a reflexive sense, in which case the description would refer to the 
original assembling of the troops. There is no necessity however for de¬ 
parting from the ordinary usage, according to which it describes the nations 
as already assembled.—It is commonly agreed that there is here a direct 
reference to the mixture of nations in the army of Gyrus. Besides the 
Persians and the Medes, Xenophon speaks of the Armenians, and Jere¬ 
miah adds the names of other nations (Jer. 1. 9, li. 27). Most interpreters 
suppose the event here predicted to be subsequent in date to the over¬ 
throw of Croesus, while Knohel refers it to the first attack of Cyrus upon 
Babylonia, recorded in the third book of the Cyropedia. But these dis¬ 
tinctions seem to rest upon a false view of the passage as a description of 
particular marches, battles, &c., rather than a generic picture of the whole 
series of events which ended in the downfall of Babylon. For a just view 
of the principles on which such prophecies should he explained, with par¬ 
ticular reference to that before us, see Stuart on the Apocalypse, vol. ii. 
p. 143. The title Jehovah of hosts, may here seem to he used unequivo¬ 
cally in the sense of God of battles , on account of the obvious allusion to 
the word host following. Blit as this explanation of the title is not justified 
by scriptural usage (vide supra, chap. i. 9), it is better to understand the 
words as meaning that the Lord of the hosts of heaven is now mustering 
a host on earth. Lowth, on the authority of a single manuscript, reads 
nftrfo'? for the battle or for battle . But the last word appears to bo added 
simply for the purpose of limiting and qualifying that before it. This was 
the more necessary as the same w T ord had been just used in another sense. 
He who controls the hosts of heaven is now engaged in mustering a host of 
war, i. c. an army. The Septuagint and Vulgate construe these last words 
with the following verse—the Lord of hosts has commanded an armed 
nation to come, &c.—which is a forced and ungrammatical construction.— 
The substitution of the present for the participle in the English Version 
('rnustereih) and most others, greatly impairs the force and uniformity of 
the expression by converting a lively exclamation into a dispassionate 
assertion. Hendewerk carelessly omits the last clause altogether. 

5, Coming from a distant land (literally, a land of distance), from the 
(visible or apparent) end of the heavens—Jehovah and the instruments (or 
weapons) of his wrath — to lay waste (or destroy the tvhole land (of Baby¬ 
lonia).—Junius and most of the later writers construe as a present 
(they come, &c.). It is better to make it agree with as a collective, 
and to continue the construction from the foregoing verse, as above.—The 
end of heaven is of course regarded by (resenius as a proof of ignorance in 
the writer. Others more reasonably understand it as a strong hut natural 
hyperbole. The best explanation is that given by J. XX Michaelis and 
Barnes, who suppose the Prophet to refer to the horizon or bounding line 
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of vision. He is not deliberately stating from what region they sot out, 
but from wbat point be sees them actually coming, viz. from the remotest 
point in sight. This view of the expression, not as a geographical descrip¬ 
tion, but as a vivid representation of appearances, removes the necessity of 
explaining how Media or Persia could be called a distant land or the ex¬ 
tremity of heaven. Schmidius evades this imaginary difficulty by applying 
the terms to the distant nations from which Cyrus drew his forces ; Cleri- 
cus by referring distant not to Babylonia but Judea, and supposing the 
Prophet to be governed in his use of language by the habitual associations 
of his Jewish readers. Coceeius, partly for this very reason, understands 
the whole passage as a threatening against Judah.— Jehovah and the 
weapons of his wrath. According to the Michlol Jophi, and is here put for 
with, and some translators actually make the substitution, which is wholly 
unnecessary. The host which Jehovah was before said to be mustering is 
now represented as consisting of himselt and the weapons of his wrath. 
This intimation of his presence, his co-operation, and even his incorpora¬ 
tion, with the invading host, adds greatly to the force of the threatening. • 
The Hebrew word DvD corresponds to our implements in its widest 
sense, as including instruments and vessels. It has here the active sense 
of weapons, while in Bom. ix. 22, Paul employs a corresponding Greek 
phrase in the passive sense of vessels. Weapons of wrath are the weapons 
which execute it, vessels of wrath the vessels which contain it.—The am¬ 
biguous phrase ?5 is explained by the Septuagint as meaning the 

whole world (^auay rnv ofaov,uswiv), and this interpretation is approved by 
Umbreit, on the ground that Babylon was a type or symbol of human 
opposition to divine authority. In its primary import it no doubt denotes 
the land of Babylonia or Chaldea. Coceeius alone understands the land 
of Israel or Judah to be meant, in accordance with his singular hypothesis 
already mentioned. 

6. Howl (ye Babylonians, with distress and fear),/or the day of Jehovah 
(his appointed time of judgment) is near. Like might ( i. e. a mighty stroke 
or desolation) from the Almighty it shall come. —Calvin points out a lusus 
verlorum in the combination of almighty, and “16? desolation or destruc¬ 
tion, both derived from Trtjb As if he had said, you shall know with what 
good reason God is called 'W. This is described by Calvin as a concinna 
ailusio ad etymologiam , by Barnes as a “ paronomasia or pun, a figure of 
speech quite common in the Scriptures.” Paronomasia and pun are not 
synonymous, and the application of the latter term in this case, if not irreve¬ 
rent, is inexact. Gesenius denies that it is even a paronomasia in the proper 
sense. He also takes 3 as a caph veritatis —“like a destruction from the 
Almighty (as it is).” But Hendewerk takes it in its proper sense—a destruc¬ 
tion as complete and overwhelming as if it were an act of reckless violence. 
Kim chi explains the clause to mean, as a destruction (not from man, but) 
from a mighty one who cannot be resisted or avoided. Vitringa labours to 
explain and justify the derivation of a divine name from a root of evil import 
like to plunder or destroy. But this etymological difficulty is re¬ 
moved by the latter lexicographers, who give the root the general sense of 
being strong or mighty, as in Arabic. The specific sense of tempest or de¬ 
structive storm, which Gesenius puts upon ^ here and in Joel i. 15, is 
perfectly gratuitous. Jehovah’s days are well defined by Coceeius : In 
genere dies Domini dicuntur diviniius constitutae opportunitates quibns 
judicium suum exercet. ( Vide supra, chap. ii. 12). This clay is said to 
be near, not absolutely with respect to the date of the prediction, but rela- 
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lively, either with respect to the perceptions of the Prophet, or with respect 
to what had gone before. For ages Babylon might be secure ; but after 
the premonitory signs just mentioned should be seen, there would .be no 
delay. The words of the verse are supposed to be uttered in the midst of 
the tumult and alarm of the invasion. 

7. Therefore (because of this sudden and irresistible attack) all hands 
shall sink (fall down, be slackened or relaxed), and every heart of man shall 
me lt . Clericus supposes an allusion to the. etymology of as denoting 
frailty and infirmity (omne segrorum mortalium cor); but most interpreters 
explain the phrase as simply meaning every mortal heart, or the heart of 
every mortal. Cocceius understands by the sinking of the hands the loss 
of active power, and by the melting of the heart, the fear of coming evil. 
Junius supposes an antithesis between the hands or body, and the heart or 
mind. But both the clauses, in their strict sense, are descriptive of bodily 
effects, and both indicative of mental states. Each of the figures is repeat¬ 
edly used elsewhere. (Bee Josh. vii. 5, Ps. xxii. 18, Jer. 1. 48, Job. iv..8.) 
Knobel quotes from Ovid the analogous expression, cecidere Hits animique 
m an usque. 

8. And they (the Babylonians) shall be confounded—pangs and throes 
shall seize (them)— like the travailing (woman) they shall writhe—each at 
his neighbour, they shall wonder—faces of flames (shall he)'their faces. 

The Vulgate, Peshito, and Lowth, connect the first word with the verse 
preceding, which is, to say the least, unnecessary.—The translation yen? or 
tremble , is too weak for hrm, which includes the ideas of violent agitation 
and extreme perplexity. The Septuagint strangely gives to here the 

sense of ambassadors or messengers (vide infra, chap. xvni. 2, ivn.. 9), 
which is precluded by the whole connection, and especially by the combina¬ 
tion with 0*0311. Solomon ben Melech explains 1 in as an anomalous 
suffix used instead of 0. Lowth as usual corrects the text by reading 

on the alleged authority of the. Septuagint, Targum, and Peshito, 
which supply the suffix. Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, and Ivnobel, adopt a 
construction mentioned by Kimchi, which makes pangs and throes the object 
not the subject of the verb—they shall take pangs and throes—as we speak 
of a house taking fire or a person taking a disease, and as Livy says caper e 
metum. This form of expression occurs, not only in Arabic, but m Job 
xviii. 20, xxi. 6. The construction is also recommended by its rendering 
the suffix unnecessary, and by its giving to the same subject with the 

verbs before and after it. The objection to it, strongly urged by Hendewerk, 
is that the construction, even in Job, is Arabic, not Hebrew, the idiom ot 
the latter being clear from other cases where the same verb and nouns are 
combined (Isa. xxi. ‘8, Jer. xiii. 21), or the same nouns with otherverbs 
(1 Sam. iv. 19, Isa. lxvi. 7, Jer. xxii. 28, Dan. x. 16, Hos. xiu. 18), or 
other nouns and verbs of kindred meaning (Exod. xv. 14, Ism xxxv. 10, 
Dent, xxviii. 2), but in all without exception the noun is the subject, not the 
object, of the verb. Tho construction thus proved to be the common one, 
may at least be safely retained here, the rather as the collocation .of the 
words is evidently in its favour. The sense of trembling given to P n by 
several of the recent writers is too weak. The best translation seems to. be 
that of Henderson— they shall writhe—L c. with pain. The expression 
wonder at each other occurs once in historical prose (Gen. xlm. 66). It 
seems here to denote not simply consternation and dismay, but stupefaction 
at each other’s aspect and condition— q. d. each man at hisjnend shall 
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stand aghast. —The last clause is referred by J. 3EL Michaelis to the Mecles 
and Persians, and explained as a description of their violence and fierceness, 
in which sense the same figures are employed in Isaiah lxvi. 15, and Rev, 
is. 17. It is commonly and much more naturally understood as a continued 
description of the terror and distress of the Chaldeans. Aben Ezra men¬ 
tions an interpretation of D'Or6 as the proper name of an African race de¬ 
scended from Mizraim the son of Ham (Gen. x. 18, 1 Ohron. i. 11), and 
probably the same with the Luhim (2 Ohron. xvi. 8) or Libyans. “ Their 
faces shall be (like) the faces of Africans,” i.e. black with horror and 
despair. This explanation is approved by Gataker; but all other -writers 
seem to take D'Ort as the plural of a flame. The point of comparison, 
according to Kimchi, is redness, here referred to as a natural symptom of 
confusion and shame. But as this seems inappropriate in the case before 
us, Hitzig and Knobel understand the aspect indicated to be one of paleness , 
as produced by fear. Calvin, Ge sen ins, and many others, understand the 
glow or flush produced by anguish and despair to be intended. For the 
classical usage of fire and flame as denoting a red colour, see Gesenius’s 
Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 748. In the last edition of his Lexicon by Robinson, 
the phrase before us is explained to mean “ ruddy and burning with eager- 
ness,” an expression applicable only to the conquerors. Instead of eager¬ 
ness, the Thesaurus has internum animi cesium .—Cocceius refers this, as 
well as the preceding verses, to the Assyrian and Babylonian invasions of 
the Holy Land. He also makes the verbs descriptive presents, in which 
he is Mowed by J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans. There is, how¬ 
ever, no need of departing from the strict sense of the future. 

9. All this must happen and at a set time — for behold the day of 
Jehovah cometh — terrible — and wrath and heat of anger — to place (or 
make) the land a waste—-and its sinners he (or it, the day) will destroy 
from it (or out of it). According to Cocceius, the mention of Jehovah 
throughout this passage, sometimes in the first person, sometimes in the 
third, has reference to the plurality of persons in the Godhead.—He also 
renders 'TOK as an abstract noun* (immanitas), in which he is followed by 
Yitringa, while Ewald gives it an adverbial sense (grausamer Art), but most 
interpreters regard it as an adjective synonymous with The applica¬ 

tion of this term to God, or to his judgments, seems to have perplexed in¬ 
terpreters. Orudelem diem vocal (says Jerome) non merito siti sed popnlL 
Non est enim crudelis qui enables jugulat, sed quod crudelis patientibus 
esse videatur. Nam et latro suspensus patibulo crudelem judicem put at. 
« The word (says Barnes) stands opposed here to mercy, and means that 
God would not spare them.” It is dubious, however, whether the word in 
any case exactly corresponds to the crudelis of the Yulgate or the English 
cruel. The essential idea is rather that of vehemence, destructiveness, &c. 
It is rendered accordingly in various forms, without any implication of a moral 
kind, by the Septuagint (&viarog), Lowth (inexorable), Gesenius (furchtbar), 
and others,—The following words, as well as are construed by Coc¬ 

ceius as in apposition with nm* D1* — the day itself being described as cruelty, 
wrath, &c. Gesenius, in his Commentary, repeats W fear/ul, ami (a clay 
of) wrath, &c. In his translation he supplies another word,—full of anger, 
&c. Ewald and others supply a preposition— with wrath, &c.—Another 
possible construction would be to suppose a change of subject—“ Tim day 
of Jehovah is coming and (so is) his wrath,” &e. In that case, nw is of 
course the subject of Upon the other supposition it may agree with 

but without a change of meaning. The most vigorous though not the 
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most exact translation of these epithets is Luthers 

zornuj). Most interpreters, from Jarchi downwards, understand pan to 

be Babylonia ; but the Septuagint makes it mean the earth or world (oixou . 

as m ver. 5. ihis explanation is revived by the three latest writers 
whom I have consulted, Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel, the last of whom 
understands the term as an allusion to the universal sway of the Babylonian 
empire.— -The moral causes of the rum threatened arc significantly intimated 
by tiie Prophet s calling the people of the earth or land its sinners . As the 
national oflenccs hero referred to, Vitringa enumerates pride (v. xi. 14, 11 * 
xlvii. 7, 8), Idolatry (Jer. 1. 38), tyranny in general (xiv. 12, 17), and op- 
. pression of God s people m particular (xlvii. G)._In tho laying of the land 
waste, Junius supposes a particular allusion to the submerging of tho Baby¬ 
lonian plains, by tho diversion of the waters of Euphrates. 

10. The day of Jehovah is now described as one of preternatural and 
awful darkness, m which the very sources of light shall he obscured. This 
natural and striking figure for sudden and disastrous change is of frequent 
occurrence m Scripture (see Isa. xxiv. 23, xxxiv. 4 ; Ezek. xxxii 7 8 • 
Joel u 10, m. 15 ; Amos viii. 9; Mat. xxiv. 29). Well may it bo called 
a clay of wrath and terror— for the stars of the heavens and their signs (ox 
constellations) shall not shed their light—the sun is darkened in his going 
firth and the moon shall not cause its light to shine. —It can only be from 
misapprehension of the connection between this verse and the ninth, that 
iiowth translates yea /—According to Hitzig and Knobel, the darkening 
of the stars is mentioned first, because the Hebrews reckoned the day from 
sunset. \ ltnnga and J. D. Michaelis understand the image here presented 
o be that o_ a terrific storm, veiling the heavens, and concealing' its lumi¬ 
naries. . But grand as this conception is, it falls short of tho Prophet’s vivid 
description, which is not that of transient obscuration but of sudden and 
total extinction. The abrupt change from the future to the preterite and 
bac v again, has been retained in the translation, although most modern ver¬ 
sions render all the verbs as presents. From simply foretelling the exi mo¬ 
tion of the stars, the Prophet suddenly describes that of the sun as if he saw 
it, and then adds that of tho moon as a necessary consequence.—Clericus 
explains Ert'Da as_a synonyme of PD3 i n the sense of hope or confidence, 
and refers tho suffix to the Babylonians, who were notoriously addicted to 
astrology and even to astrolatry. The stars of heaven which arc (literally 
ana or even) their confidence, &c. This ingenious exposition seems to have 
commended itself to no other writer, though Malvenda does likewise sup¬ 
pose a special allusion to tho astrological belief and practice of the Baby¬ 
lonians. . Theodotion and Aquila retain the Hebrew word (yseiXup,). 
Jerome gives the vague sense splendour, the Peshito that of strength or host. 
Oalvm and others render it by sidcra. Vitringa makes it mean the planets, 
Junius the constellations, as distinguished from tho stars. Rabbinical and 
other writers make >03 tho name of a particular star, but differ as to its 
identity. Tlie latest writers have gone back to the version of the Septua- 
gint (<y n f /«v) and Luther (sein Orion), except that they restore the plural 
form of the original.—The proofs of tho identity of Nimrod and Orion, as 
hunters transferred to tho heavens, in tho oriental and classical mytholo^, 
have been arrayed, with a minuteness of detail and a profusion of learning 
out of all proportion to the exegetical importance of the i! subject, hy J, 3). 
Michaelis, in his Supplement ad lexx. Hebr. p. 1819 seq. —Gesenios on the 
passage no vv before us—and Lee oh Job. ix. 9. It is commonly agreed that ' 
the word which occurs elsewhere only in the singular (Job ix. 9, xxxviii, 81 ; 
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Amos v. 8), is here used in the plural to give it a generic, senee-OriciM, 
i. e. Orion and other brilliant constellations. To express this idea most of 
the recent versions exchange the proper name for an appellative. The v ord 
BUder used by the latest German writers, seems to have reference to the 
sums of the Zodiae. Ewald alone retains the primary meaning (seme 
Orionen) In this, as in many other cases, the spirit of the passage is no¬ 
where more felicitously given than in Luther’s energetic paraphrase. Die 
Sterne am Himmel anil seine Orion schemen mcht hello; die Sonne gehet 
finster aid, und dor Mond sclieinet dimkel. . O0 _ 

11 The Prophet, according to his custom (vide supra, chap. i. v. /, 
xi 91 now resolves his figures into literal expressions, shewing that the 
natural convulsions just predicted are to be understood as metaphorical de¬ 
scriptions of the divine judgments. And I mil visit upon the world (it*) 
wickedness ( i. e. manifest my presence for the purpose of punishing it )—and 
upon the wicked their iniquity—and I mil cause to cease the arrogance of 
presumptuous sinners—and the pride of tyrants (or oppressors) I will humble. 
The primary meaning of is retained in the versions ol Junius (orbis 
habitabilis) and Cocceius (fmgiferam terrain), who regards the use of this 
word as a proof that the prophecy relates to Israel (populus per verbum 
Dei eultus). It is no doubt a poetical equivalent to and is beie ap¬ 
plied to the Babylonian empire, as embracing most of the known world. 
Thus the Roman empire, as Lowth shews, was called imiversus orbis Row a- 
rms, and Minos, in Ovid, speaks of Crete as mens orbis _ Hitzig makes 
Hjn mean the evil world, hut the parallel expression which immediately fol¬ 
lows, and the analogy of Jer. xxiii. 2, Exod. xx. 5 are decisive m favour 
of the usual construction.—The Septuagmt makes Q \ J synonymous wit 

dht and tie Yul s ate makes snnply V can he po ™ 1 

(fortium)! But active violence is an essential part of the meaning. The 
English Version and some others adopt the sense of terrible (fromfy?? to 
terrify); but the latest interpreters prefer the meaning given by Calvin, 

Clericus, and others (tyrannorum). . 

12 To the general description in the foregoing verse he now adds a more 
specific threatening of extensive slaughter, and a consequent diminution of 
the population, expressed by a strong comparison. I will make man more 
scarce (or rare) than pure gold, and a human being than the ore of CJpAwv— 
tS'UK and DIN cannot here denote a difference of rank, as S’ N and Din 
sometimes do, because neither of them is elsewhere used in the distinctive 
sense of vir ox dm- They are really poetical equivalents, like man and 
mortal or human being, which last expression is employed by Hendei son. 
TB is regarded as a proper name by Bochart, who applies it to the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and by Huet, wbo supposes it to be a contraction of 

and this a variation of Gill speaks of some as identifying TB with 

Fez and I'B'K with Peru. 13 and DTO are either poetical synonymes of 
ant’or emphatic expressions for the purest, finest, and most solid gold. 
The Septuagint version of the last words is £ tJSo; o sv 2oup/g, instead of 
which the Arabic translation founded on it has the stone which (comes)from 
India The disputed question as to the locality of Ophir, although uot 
without historical and archeological importance, can have no effect upon the 
meanino of this passage. Whether the place meant be Ceylon, or some part 
of continental India, or of Arabia, or of Africa, it is here named simply as an 
Eldorado, as a place where gold abounded, either as a native product or an 
article of commerce, from which it was brought, and with which it was associ¬ 
ated in the mind of every Hebrew reader. For the various opinions and the 
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arguments by which they are supported, seethe geographical Works of Boehart 
and Rosenmuller, Winer’s Realworterbuch, Gesenius’s Thesaurus, and Hen¬ 
derson’s note upon the verse before us.—Instead of making rare or scarce, 
the meaning put upon TplK by Jerome and by most modern writers, some 
retain the original and strict sense of making clear or costly, with allusion 
to the impossibility of ransoming the Babylonians from the Modes and Per¬ 
sians. This interpretation, which Henderson ascribes to Grotius, was 
given long before by Calvin, and is indeed as old as Kimcki. Barnes, and 
some older writers understand the words as expressive of the difficulty with 
which defenders could be found for the city. Henderson speaks of some 
as having applied the verse, in an individual sense, to Cyrus and to the 
Messiah. The latter application is of Jewish origin, and found in the book 
Zohar. Jarchi explains the verse as having reference to the honour put 
upon the prophet Daniel as the decipherer of the writing on the wall. The 
Targum makes it a promise of protection to the godly and believing Jews 
in Babylon. Cocceius, while he gives the words the sense now usually put 
upon them, as denoting paucity of men in consequence of slaughter, still 
refers them to the small number of Jews who were carried into exile.—From 
the similar forms TplK and TSIK at the beginning and the end of the sen¬ 
tence, Gesenius infers that a paronomasia was intended by the writer, 
which, as usual, he imitates, with very indifferent success, by beginning his 
translation with seltener and ending it with seltcne Schdtze. Henderson, 
with great probability, denies that the writer intended any assonance at all. 
On the modern theory of perfect parallelisms, it would be easy to construct 
an argument in favour of understanding 'VSyiK as a verb, and thereby ren¬ 
dering the clauses uniform. Such a conclusion, like many drawn from 
similar premises in other cases, would of course be worthless. 

IB. The figurative form of speech is here resumed, and what was before 
expressed by the obscuration of the heavenly bodies is now denoted by a 
general commotion of the frame of nature. Therefore I will make the 
heavens tremble, and the earth shall shake (or be shaken) out of its place in 
the wrath of Jehovah of hosts and in the clay of the heat (or fierceness) of his 
anger. Henderson translates because, which is not only inconsistent 
with the usage of the words, but wholly unnecessary. Therefore may either 
mean because of the wickedness mentioned in ver. 11, or for the purpose of 
producing the effect described in ver. 12. In the last clause some give 0 
the sense of by or on account of in both members. Others explain the first 
2 thus, but take the other in its proper sense of in. It is highly improb¬ 
able, however, that the particle is here used in two different senses, and the 
best construction, therefore, is the one which lets the second S determine 
the meaning of the first— in the wrath, i. e. during (or in the time of) the 
wrath. 

14. And it shall be (or come to pass, that) like a roe (or antelope) chased 
(or driven by the hunters) and like sheep with none to gather them (literally, 
like sheep, and there is no one gathering)—each to his pwople, they shall turn 
—and each to his country they shall flee. —The English Version seems to 
make the earth the subject of njn, with which, however, it does not agree 
in gender. Gesenius and Hitzig make the verb indefinite, one shall be. 
Aben Ezra and Jarchi supply Babylon or the Babylonians. The best con¬ 
struction is that given by X>e Wette, Umbreit, and Knob el, who take Hjll in 
its common idiomatic sense of coming to pass, happening. Kimchi refers 
the verse to the foreign residents in Babylon (“?cP Dl?0 bill )—what 

Jeremiah calls the mingled people (1. B7), and JEschylus the jrd^fLixrm 
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o%Xov of Babylon. Calvin supposes an allusion, not to foreign residents, 
but mercenary troops or allies. Clericus applies the last clause to these 
strangers, and the first to the Babylonians themselves, which is needless 
and arbitrary. The 9¥, according to Bochart and Gesenius, is a generic 
term including all varieties of roes and antelopes. The points of com¬ 
parison are their timidity and fleetness. The figure of scattered sheep, 
without a gatherer or shepherd, is a common one in Scripture. Junius 
connects this verse with the twelfth, and throws the thirteenth into a paren¬ 
thesis, a construction complex in itself, and so*little in accordance with the 
usage of the language, that nothing short of excgetical necessity can warrant 
its adoption. 

15. The flight of the strangers from Babylon is not without reason, for 

every one found (there) shall he stalled (or thrust through), and every one 
joined (or joining himself to the Babylonians) shall fall by the sword. All 
interpreters agree that a general massacre is here described, although they 
differ as to the precise sense and connection of the clauses. Some suppose 
a climax. Thus Junius explains the verse to mean that not only the robust 
but the decrepit (ngpJ from HSp to consume) should be slain, and the 
same interpretation is mentioned by Kimcki. Hitzig takes the sense to be 
that everyone, even he who joins himself (1. e. goes over to the enemy), 
shall perish; they will give no quarter. Others suppose an antithesis, 
though not a climax. Gesenius, in the earlier editions of his Lexicon, ex¬ 
plains the verse as meaning that he who is found in the street, and he who 
withdraws himself into the house, shall perish alike. Lowth makes the 
antithesis between one found alone and one joined with others. IJrabreit 
supposes an antithesis not only between and HDD3 ? but also between IpT 
and nifQ —-the one clause referring to the first attack with spears, the 
other to the closer fight with swords hand to hand. J. D. Miehaelis changes 
the points, so as to make the contrast between him who remains and him 
who flees, and Henderson extracts the same sense from the common text, 
avowedly upon the ground that HSD3 must denote the opposite of But 

even the most strenuous adherent of the theory of perfect parallelisms must 
admit that they are frequently synonymous, and not invariably antithetical. 
In this case there is no more need of making the participles opposite in 
meaning than the nouns and verbs. And as all except Umbreit (and per¬ 
haps Knobel) seem agreed that to be thrust through, and to fall by the 
sword, are one and the same thing, there is every probability, that both the 
clauses have respect to the same class of persons. Upon this most natural 
and simple supposition, we may either suppose and HDDJ to denote 
the person found and the person caught , as Ewakl and Gesenius do, or 
retain the old interpretations found in Kimchi, which connects the verse 
directly with the one before it, and applies both clauses to the foreigners in 
Babylon, every one of whom still found there, and still joined with the 
besieged, should be surely put to death. 

16. The horrors of the conquest shall extend not only to the men, but 
to their wives and children. And their child,ren shall be dashed to 'pieces 
before their eyes, their houses shall be plundered and their wives ravished . 
The same thing is threatened against Babylon in Ps. cxxxvii. 9, in retaliation 
for the barbarities practised in Jerusalem^ Chron. xxxvi. 17, Lam. v. 11). 
The horror of the threatening is enhanced by the addition of before their 
eyes. (Compare chap. i. 7, andDeut. xxviii. 81, 82.) Hitzig coolly alleges 
that the last clause of this verse is copied from Zech. xiv. 2, to which 
ilnobel adds, that the spoiling of the houses is here out of place.—Bor the 
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textual reading tine Ivcri, here and elsewhere, substitutes M323OTI as 

a euphemistic emendation. 

17. The Prophet now, for the first time, names the chosen instruments 

of Babylon’s destruction. Behold I (am) stirring up against them Madai 
(Media or the Mecles) toko will not regard silver and (as for) gold, they 
tv ill not talee pleasure in it (or desire it). Here, as in Join li. 11, 28, the 
Mecles alone are mentioned, as the more numerous and hitherto more 
powerful nation, to which the Persians had long been subject, and were 
still auxiliary. Or the name may be understood as comprehending both, 
which Yitringa has clearly shewn to he the usage of the classical historians, 
by citations from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch. Indeed, all the 
names of the great oriental powers are used, with more or less latitude and 
licence, by the ancient writers, sacred and profane. As the Mecles did not 
become an independent monarchy till after the date of this prediction, it 
affords a striking instance of prophetic foresight, as J. D. Miehaelis, Keith, 
Barnes, and Henderson, have clearly shewn. It is chiefly to evade such 
proofs of inspiration that the modem Germans assign these chapters to a 
later date.—is properly the name of the third son of J aphet from whom 
the nation was descended. At the date of this prediction, they formed a 
part of the Assyrian empire, but revolted at the time of the Assyrian 
invasion of Syria and Israel. Their first king Dejoces was elected about 
700 years before the birth of Christ. His son Phraortes conquered Persia, 
and the united Medes and Persians, with the aid of the Babylonians, 
subdued Assyria under the conduct of Cyaxares I. The conquest of 
Babylon was effected in the reign of Cyaxares II. by the Median army, 
with an auxiliary force of thirty thousand Persians, under the command 
of Cyrus, the king’s nephew. In the last clause of the verse, Hitzig 
and Knobel understand the Medes to be described as so uncivilised as not 
to know the value of money. Others suppose contempt of money to 
be mentioned as an honourable trait in the national character, and 
Yitringa has pointed out a very striking coincidence between this clause 
and the speech which Xenophon ascribes to Cyrus. v At%£ MSjdo/, zeet 
kuvts; oi Kcioovrsg, eyw bfiag oTda Vc&tpZc, on ovrs ho/MMi Vuv IfAol 

egfaters %. r. X. The most natural interpretation is, however, that the 
thirst of blood would supersede the thirst of gold in the conquerors of 
Babylon, so that no one would be able to secure his life by ransom. Even 
Coceeius admits that this verse relates to the conquest of Babylon^ hut 
only, as he thinks, by a sudden change of subject, or at least a transition 
from God’s dealings with his people to his dealings with their enemies. 

18. And hows shcdl dash hoys in pieces, and the fruit of the womb they 

shall not pity ; on children their eye shall not have mercy. —Augusti need¬ 
lessly continues the construction from the foregoing verse—“ they shall not 
delight in gold, but in bows which,” &c. The Septuagint has the bows of 
the young men vsavf&zc/jv) which is inconsistent with the form 

of, the original. The Yulgate, Luther, and Calvin, “ with their bows they 
shall dash in pieces.” But the feminine form must agree with 

J1Wp, as Aben Ezra has observed. Clericus and Knobel think that hows 
are here put for bowmen , which is a forced construction and unnecessary. 
Hendewerk supposes the bow to be mentioned, as in many other cases, as 
one of the most common and important weapons. Other interpreters appear 
to he agreed that there is special allusion to the large bows and skilful 
archery of the ancient Persians, as described by Herodotus, Xenophon, and 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus. Kimchi’s extravagant idea that the Modes are here 
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described as shooting children from their bows instead of arrows, is strangely 
copied by some later writers. There is more probability in the opinion, 
that they are represented as employing their large massive bows instead of 
clubs. There is no serious objection, however, to the common supposition, 

. that the effect described is that of arrows, or of bows used in the ordinary 
manner. The strong term dash in pieces is employed instead of one more 
strictly appropriate, with evident allusion to its use in ver. 16. There is no 
need of giving Mitt the sense of young men . It rather denotes children of 
both sexes, as Ml does when absolutely used. Hendewerk and some older 
writers understand by the fruit of the womb the unborn child (see Hosea 
xiv, 1; Amos i. 18; 2 Kings viii. 12, 15, 16). Gesenius and others make 
it simply equivalent to children, as in Gen. xxx. 2; Deut vii. 18; Lam. ii. 20. 
The cruelty of the Medes seems to have been proverbial, in the ancient 
world. Diodorus Siculus makes one of his characters ask, “ What destroyed 
the empire of the Medes ? e Their cruelty to those beneath them.’ ” 
Compassion is ascribed to the eye, says Knob el, because it is expressed in 
the looks. Kimehi observes that this is the only case in which the future 
of D-in has u instead of o. 

19. From the very height of splendour and renown, Babylon shall be 
reduced not only to subjection but to annihilation. And Babylon, the 
beauty (or glory) of kingdoms, the ornament, the pride of the Chaldees, 
shall be like God's overthrowing Sodom and Gomorrah — i. e. shall be 
totally destroyed in execution of a special divine judgment. According to 
Kimehi, ttltt means delight (f and H wDD that in which the nations 

delighted. It is now agreed, however, that its meaning, as determined both 
by etymology and usage, is beauty. The same Hebrew word is applied as a 
distinctive name to a class of animals, remarkable for grace of form and 
motion. ( Vide supra ver. 14). The beauty of kingdoms is by most writers 
understood comparatively as denoting the most beautiful of kingdoms, either 
in the proper sense, or in that of royal cities (see 1 Sam. xxvii. 5). But 
Knobel understands the words more strictly as denoting the ornament of an 
empire which included various tributary kingdoms. This agrees well with 
the next clause, which describes the city as the ornament and pride of the 
Chaldees. The origin of this name, and of the people whom it designates, 
is doubtful and disputed. But whether the Chaldees were of Semitic origin 
or not, and whether they were the indigenous inhabitants of Babylonia or a 
foreign race imported from Armenia and the neighbouring countries, it is 
plain that the word here denotes the nation of which Babylon was the 
capital. For a statement of the archaeological question, see Gesenius’s 
Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 719—Winer’s Bealworterbuch, vol. i. p. 258—and 
Henderson’s note on Isaiah xxiii. 18. By most interpreters pxH mK&n are 
construed together as denoting ornament of pride, i. e. proud ornament . 
The same sense, with a slight modification, is expressed in the Vulgate 
(inclyta superbia), and by Luther (herrliche Pracht). Equally simple, and 
perhaps more consistent with the Masoretic interpunction, is the separate 
construction of the 'words by Junius and Tremellius (ornatus excellentiaquo), 
still better expressed, without supplying and, by the Dutch Version (de 
heerlickheyt, de hoovaerdigheyt)—and in English by Barnes (the ornament, 
the pride).—In the last clause, the verbal noun rDDHD is construed with 
the subject in the genitive and the object in the accusative (Gesen. Lehrg. 
p. 688). It; has been variously paraphrased—as when God overthrow 
Sodom and Gomorrah—like Sodom and Gomorrah which God overthrew— 
like the overthrow with which God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah—like 
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the overthrow of God with which he overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah—but 
the exact sense of the Hebrew words is that already given—like God’s over¬ 
throwing Sodom and Gomorrah. This is a common formula in Scripture 
for complete destruction, viewed as a special punishment of sin. (Vide 
supra , chap. i. 7, 9). The allegation of the Seder Olam, as cited both by 
Jar chi and Kimchi, that Babylon was suddenly destroyed by fire from 
heaven in the second year of Darius, is a Jewish figment designed to recon¬ 
cile the prophecy with history. It is certain, however, that the destruction 
of the city was by slow degrees, successively promoted by the conquests of 
Cyrus, Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great, Antigonus, Demetrius, the 
Parthians, and the founding of the cities of Selcucia and Ctesiphon. Strabo 
calls Babylon fMy&Xqv byglav. Pausanias says that in his day ovbh sri rg 
si f&q rsr/^og. In Jerome’s time this wall only served as the enclosure of a 
park or hunting ground. From this apparent disagreement of the prophecy 
with history, Cocceius seems disposed to infer that it relates not to the 
literal but spiritual Babylon. The true conclusion is that drawn by Calvin, 
that the prophecy does not relate to any one invasion or attack exclusively, 
but to the whole process of subjection and decay, so completely carried out 
through a course of ages, that the very site of ancient Babylon is now ^dis¬ 
puted. This hypothesis accounts for many traits in the description which 
appear inconsistent only in consequence of being all applied to one point 
of time, and one catastrophe exclusively. 

20. It shall not be inhabited for. ever (i. e. it shall never again, or no 
more, be inhabited) and it shall not be dwelt in from generation to generation 
(literally to generation and generation )—neither shall the Arab pitch tent 
there—-neither shall shepherds cause (their flocks) to he there. The conver¬ 
sion of a populous and fertile district into a vast pasture-ground, however 
rich and well frequented, implies extensive ruin, but not such ruin as is 
here denounced. Babylon was not even to be visited by shepherds, nor to 
serve as the encamping ground of wandering Arabs. The completeness of 
the threatened desolation will he seen by comparing these expressions with 
chap. v. 5, 17, vii. 21, xvii. 2, where it is predicted that the place in question 
should be for flocks to lie down , with none to make them af raid. So fully 
has this prophecy been verified that the Bedouins, according to the latest 
travellers, arc even supcrstitiously afraid of passing a single night upon the 
site of Babylon. The simplest version of the first clause would be, she shall 
not dwell for ever, she shall not abide , &c. And this construction is actually 
given by*Calvin and Ewald. But the great majority of writers follow the 
Soptuagint and Yulgate in ascribing to the active verbs a passive or intran¬ 
sitive sense. Kimchi explains this usage on the ground that the city is 
made to represent its inhabitants —she dwells for her people dwell This in¬ 
transitive usage of the verbs is utterly denied by Hengstenberg on Zechaiiah 
xii. 0 (Christol. ii. 286), but maintained against him by Gesenius in his 
Thesaurus (ii. 685). The result appears to be, that in a number of cases, 
the intransitive version is required by the context. The only objection to 
it in the case before us, is that it does not here seem absolutely necessary. 
The choice therefore lies between the general usage of 365* and as active 
verbs, and their special usage in connection with prophecies of desolation. 
The sense of sitting on a throne , ascribed to here by Gataker, and else¬ 
where by Hengstenberg, does not agree so well with that of the othei vcib 
and with the general import of the threatening. On the whole, the passive 
or neuter construction, though not absolutely necessary, is the most satis¬ 
factory and natural,—is explained by the rabbinical interpreters as a 
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contraction of the Jval of which is used in the sense of pitching a tent 
or encamping, Gen. xiii. 12, 18. (See Gesemns § b7, Ecni. 2). This ex¬ 
planation is adopted by most modern writers. Eosenmiiiler and Ewald, 
however, make the.fpnn a Hiphil one for Hitzig takes it likewise as 

a Hiphil, but from ^ to lead (flocks) to water , which is also found con¬ 
nected with the Hiphil of fX in Ps. xxiii. 2. Hendewerk objects that 
although this verb is repeatedly used by Isaiah, it is always in the Piel form 
(chap.°xL 11, xlix. 10, 11. 18). The Hiphil occurs nowhere else, and the 
contraction assumed by Hitzig rarely if at all. The derivation from is 
assumed in the Chaldee Paraphrase and Vulgate Version.—Barnes applies 
this clause to the encampment of caravans, and supposes it to mean that 
wayfarers will not lodge there even for a night. But the mention of shep¬ 
herds immediately afterwards renders it more probable that the allusion is 
to the nomadic habits of the Bedouins, who are still what Strabo repre¬ 
sents them, half shepherds and half robbers (azrjvirai Xriarpxot rtvzg xal 
woifMvizoi), passing from one place to another when their plunder or their 
pasture fails. Gesenius suggests that '□ny may here be used generieally 
to denote tin's class of persons or their mode of life. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Arabians, properly so called, do actually overran the 
region around Babylon with their flocks and herds, although, as we have 
seen, they refuse to take up their abode upon the doomed site of the 
vanished city. 

21. Having excluded men ancl the domesticated animals from Babylon, 
the Prophet now tells how it shall be occupied, viz. by creatures which are 
only found in deserts, and the presence of which therefore is a sign of 
desolation. In the first clause these solitary creatures are referred to in the 
general; the other clause specifies Wo kinds out of the many which are else¬ 
where spoken of as dwelling in the wilderness. Bat there (instead of flocks) 
shall lie dmon desert creatures—and their houses (those of the Babylonians) 
shall he filed with howls or yells—and there shall dwell the daughters of the 
ostrich—and shaggy beasts (or wild goats ) shall gambol there . The contrast 
is heightened by the obvious allusion in 1VXI and to the and 
of ver< 20. As if he had said, flocks shall not lie down there, but 
wild beasts shall; man shall not dwell there, but the ostrich shall. The 
meaning evidently is, that the populous and splendid city should become the 
home of animals found only in the wildest solitudes. To express this idea, 
other species might have been selected with the same effect. The endless 
discussions therefore as to the identity of those hero named, however laud¬ 
able as tending to promote exact lexicography and natural history, have 
little or no bearing on the interpretation of the passage. The fullest state¬ 
ment of the questions in detail may be found in Bochart’s Hierozoicon and 
in Gesenius’s Thesaurus, under the several words and phrases. Nothing 
more will be here attempted than to settle one or two points of comparative 
importance. Many interpreters regard the whole verse as an enumeration 
of particular animals. Thus has been rendered wild-cats , monkeys , 
yampyres; QTlX owls, weasels, dragons, &e., <fcc. This lias arisen from 
the assumption of a perfect parallelism in the clauses. It is altogether 
natural, however to suppose that the writer would first make use of general 
expressions and afterwards descend to particulars. This supposition is con¬ 
firmed by the etymology and usage of both which determine it to 
mean those belonging to or dwelling in the desert. In this sense, it is 
sometimes applied to men (Ps. IxxiL 9, Ixxiv. 14), but as these are here 
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excluded by the preceding verse, nothing more was needed to restrict it to 
wild animals, to which it is also applied in chap, xxxiv. 14, and Jer. 1. 89. 
This is now commonly agreed to be the meaning, even by those who give to 
a specific sense. The same writers admit that D'nK properly denotes 
the howls or cries of certain animals, and only make it mean the animals 
themselves, because such are mentioned in the other clauses. But if 
has the generic sense which all now give it, the very parallelism of the 
clauses favours the explanation of in its original and proper sense of 
howls or yells, viz. those uttered by the The common version 

{doleful creatures) is too indefinite on one of these hypotheses, and too 
specific on the other. The daughter of the ostrich is an oriental idiom for 
ostriches in general, or for the female ostrich in particular. The old trans¬ 
lation owls seem to be now universally abandoned. The most interesting 
point in the interpretation of this verse has reference to the word 
The history of its interpretation is so curious as to justify more fulness of 
detail than usual. It has never been disputed that its original and proper 
sense is hairy, and its usual specific sense he-goats. In two places (Ley. 

xvii. 7 ; 2 Chron. xi. 15), it is used to denote objects of idolatrous worship, 
probably images of goats, which according to Herodotus were worshipped 
in Egypt. In Chronicles especially this supposition is the natural one, 
because the word is joined with calves. Both there and in Leviticus, 
the Septuagint renders it jwaraioig, vain things , i. e. false gods, idols. But 
the Targum on Leviticus explains it to mean demons (JHE*), and the same 
interpretation is given in the case before us by the Septuagint {hat[Avia), 
Targum ), andPeshito (jj 14 The Yulgate in Leviticus translates the 
word daemonihus, but here pilosi. The interpretation given by the other 
three versions is adopted also by the Rabbins, Aben Ezra, Jarchi, Kimchi, 
&c. It appears likewise in the Talmud and early Jewish books. From 
this traditional interpretation of here and in chap, xxxiv. 14, appears 

to have arisen, at an early period, a popular belief among the Jews, that 
demons or evil spirits were accustomed to haunt desert places in the shape 
of goats or other animals. And this belief is said to be actually cherished 
by the natives near the site of Babylon at the present day. Let us now 
compare this Jewish exposition of the passage with its treatment among 
Christians. To Jerome, the combination of the two meanings, goats and 
demons, seems to have suggested the Pans, Fauns, and Satyrs of the classi¬ 
cal mythology, imaginary beings represented as a mixture of the human 
form with that of goats, and supposed to frequent forests and other lonely 
places. This idea is carried out by Calvin, who adopts the word satyri in 
his version, and explains the passage as relating to actual appearances of 
Satan under such disguises. Luther, in like manner, renders it Feldgeister . 
Vitringa takes another step, and understands the language as a mere con¬ 
cession or allusion to the popular belief, equivalent to saying, the solitude of 
Babylon shall he as awful as if occupied by Fauns and Satyrs—there if 
anywhere , such beings may he looked for. In explaining how came 

to be thus used, he rejects the supposition of actual apparitions of the evil 
spirit, and ascribes the usage to the fact of men’s mistaking certain shaggy 
apes (or other animals approaching to the human form), for incarnations of 
the devil Forerius and J. D. Michaelis understand the animals themselves 
to be here meant. The latter uses in his version the word Waldteujel 
(wood-devils, forest-demons), but is careful to apprise the reader in a i ote 
that it is the German name for a species of ape or monkey, and that the 
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Hebrew contains no allusion to the devil. The same word is used 
by Gesenius and others in its proper sense. Saadias, Coccoius, Clericus, 
and Henderson, return to the original meaning of the Hebrew word, to 
wit, wild goats. But the great majority of modern writers tenaciously 
adhere to the old tradition. This is done, not only by the German ideo¬ 
logists, who lose no opportunity of finding a mythology in Scripture, but 
by Lowth, Barnes, and Stuart, in his exposition of Rev. xi. 2, and his Ex¬ 
cursus on the Angelology of Scripture (Apocal. ii. 408).^ . The arguments 
in favour of this exposition are: (1) the exegetical tradition of the Jews.; 
(2) their popular belief, and that of the modem orientals, in such appari¬ 
tions ; (8) our Saviour’s allusion (Mat. xii. 48) to the unclean spirit,^as 
walking through dry places, seeking rest and finding none; (4) the descrip¬ 
tion of Babylon in Bev. xviii. 2, as the abode of demons, and the hold (or 
prison house) of every foul spirit and of every unclean and hateful bird, 
with evident allusion to the passage now before us. Upon this state of the 
case it may be remarked : (1) That even on the supposition of a reference to 
evil spirits, there is no need of assuming any concession or accommodation 
to the current superstitious. If denotes demons, this text is a proof, 

not of a popular belief, but of a fact, of a real apparition of such spirits 
under certain forms. (2) The Jewish tradition warrants the application of 
the Hebrew term to demons , but not to the fauns or satyrs of the Greek and 
Roman fabulists. (8) The fauns and satyrs of the classical mythology 
were represented as grotesque and frolicsome, spiteful, and mischievous, but 
not as awful and terrific beings, such as might naturally people horrid soli¬ 
tudes. (4) The popular belief of the Jews and other orientals may bo 
traced to the traditional interpretation of this passage (see Stuart ubi supra), 
and this to the Septuagint Yersion. But we do not find that any of the 
modem writers adopt the Septuagint Version of W* fYdD (<?s/p?jvsg) or of 
in the next verse (ovo/isvravpoi). If these are mere blunders or con¬ 
ceits, so may the other bo, however great its influence on subsequent opini¬ 
ons. (5) There is probably no allusion in Mat. xii. 48 to this passage, 
and the one in Bev. xviii. 2, is evidently founded on the Septuagint Version, 
which was abundantly sufficient for the purpose of a symbolical accommoda¬ 
tion, What the Greek translators incorrectly gave as the meaning of this 
passage might be said with truth of the spiritual Babylon. (6) The men¬ 
tion of demons in a list of beasts and birds is at variance not only with the 
favourite canon of parallelism, but with the natural and ordinary usage of lan¬ 
guage. Such a combination and arrangement as the one supposed—ostriches 
—demons—wolves—jackals—-would of itself be a reason for suspecting that 
the second term must really denote some kind of animal, even if no such 
usage existed. (7) The usage of as the name of an animal, is perfectly 

well defined and certain. Even in Lev. xvii. 7, and 2 Chron. xi. 15, Ibis, 
as we have seen, is the only natural interpretation. The result appeal’s to 
be that if the question is determined by tradition and authority, de¬ 

notes demons; if by the context and the usage of the word, it signifies wild 
goats, or more generically hairy, shaggy animals. According to the prin¬ 
ciples of modern exegesis, the latter is clearly entitled to the preference.; lmt 
even if the former be adopted, the language of the text should be regarded, 
not as “a touch from the popular pneumatology” (as Bev. xviii. 2, is de¬ 
scribed by Stuart in loc.), but as the prediction of a real fact, which, though 
it should not be assumed without necessity, is altogether possible, and there¬ 
fore if alleged in Scripture, altogether credible. The argument in favour 
of the strict interpretation, and against the traditional and current one, is 
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presented briefly, but with great strength and clearness, in Henderson’s note 
upon the passage. 

22. And wolves shall hoivl in Ms (the king of Babylon’s) palaces , and 
jackals in the temples of pleasure. And near to come is her (Babylon’s) 
i time, and her days shall not he prolonged .— The names Q"X and D^h have 
been as variously explained as those in ver. 21. The latest writers seem 
to be agreed that they are different appellations of the jackal, but in order 
to retain the original variety of expression, substitute* another animal in 
one of the clauses, such as toolves (Gesenius), wild-cats (Ewald), &c. As 
according to its etymology, denotes an animal remarkable for its cry, 
it might be rendered hyenas , thereby avoiding the improbable assumption 
that precisely the same animal is mentioned in both clauses. But what¬ 
ever he the species here intended, the essential idea is the same as in the 
foregoing verse, viz. that Babylon should one day be inhabited exclusively 
by animals peculiar to the wilderness, implying that it should become a 
wilderness itself. The contrast is heightened here by the particular men¬ 
tion of palaces and abodes of pleasure, as about to be converted into dens 
and haunts of solitary animals. This fine poetical conception is adopted 
by Milton in his sublime description of the flood— 

And in their palaces 

Where luxury late reigned, sea-monsters whelped 
And stabled. 

The meaning of in every other case where it occurs, is loidows, 

in which sense some rabbinical and other writers understand it here. But 
as it differs only in a single letter from numx palaces, and as h and 1 are 
sometimes interchanged, it is now commonly regarded as a mere ortho^ra- 
phieal variation, if not an error of transcription. It is possible, however, 
that the two forms were designedly confounded by the writer, in order to 
suggest both ideas, that of palaces and that of widowhood or desolation. 
This explanation is adopted in the English Version, which has palaces in 
the margin, but in the text desolate houses, Henderson avoids the repeti¬ 
tion of palaces, by rendering the second phrase temples of pleasure, which 
affords a good sense, and is justified by usage. The older writers explain 
as denoting a responsive cry; but the latest lexicographers make answer 
a secondary meaning of the verb, -which they explain as properly denoting 
to sing, or to utter any inarticulate sound, according to the nature of the 
subject. Hence it is translated howl .— The last clause of the verse may be 
strictly understood, but in application to the Jewish captives in the Baby¬ 
lonian exile, for whose consolation the prophecy was partly intended. Or 
we may understand it as denoting proximity in reference to the events 
which had been passing in the Prophet’s view. He sees the signals erected 
—he hears a noise in the mountains—and regarding these as actually pre¬ 
sent, he exclaims, her time is near to come! It may, however, mean, as 
similar expressions do in other cases, that when the appointed time should 
come, the event would certainly take place, there could be no postponement 
or delay. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

The destruction of Babylon is again foretold, and more explicitly con¬ 
nected with the deliverance of Israel from bondage. After a general assur- 
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ance of God’s favour io his people, and of an exchange of conditions between 
them and their oppressors, they are represented as joining in a song of 
triumph over their fallen enemy. In this song, which is universally ad¬ 
mitted to possess the highest literary merit, they describe the earth as again 
reposing from its agitation and affliction, and then breaking forth into a 
shout of exultation, in which the very trees of the forest join, vers. 1-8. 
By a still bolder figure, the unseen world is represented as perturbed at the 
approach of the fallen tyrant, who is met, as he enters, by the kings already 
there, amazed to find him sunk as low as themselves, and from a still greater 
height of actual elevation and of impious pretensions, which are strbngly 
contrasted with his present condition, as deprived not only of regal honours 
hut of decent burial, vers. 9-28. The threatening is then extended to the 
whole race, and the prophecy closes as before with a prediction of the total 
desolation of Babylon, vers. 21-28. 

Yers. 24-27 are regarded by the latest writers as a distinct prophecy, 
unconnected with what goes before, and misplaced in the arrangement of 
the book. The reasons for believing that it is rather an appendix or con¬ 
clusion, added by the Prophet himself, will be fully stated in the exposition. 

Yers. 28-82 are regarded by a still greater number of writers ns a, dis¬ 
tinct prophecy against Phiiistia. The traditional arrangement of the text, 
however, creates a strong presumption that this passage stands in some close 
connection with what goes before. The true state of the case may be, that 
the Prophet, having reverted from the downfall of Babylon to that of Assyria, 
now closes with a warning apostrophe to the Philistines who had also suf¬ 
fered from the latter power, and were disposed to exult unduly in its over¬ 
throw. If the latter application of the name Phiiistia to the whole land of 
Canaan could be justified by Scriptural usage, these verses might bo under¬ 
stood as a warning to the Jews themselves not to exult too much in their 
escape from Assyrian oppression, since they were yet to be subjected to the 
heavier yoke of Babylonian bondage. Either of these suppositious is more 
reasonable than that this passage is an independent prophecy subjoined to 
the foregoing one by caprice or accident. 

1 . This verse declares God’s purpose in destroying the Babylonian 
power. For Jehovah will pity (or have mercy upon) Jacob, and will again 
(or still) choose Israel and cause them to rest on their (own) land—-and the 
stranger shall he joined to them—and they (the strangers) shall he attached 
to the house of Jacob. Jacob and Israel are here used for the whole race. 
The plural pronoun them docs not refer to Jacob and Israel as the names of dif¬ 
ferent persons, hut to each of them as a collective. For the same reason -in£p3 
is plural, though agreeing with TS.n. By God’s still choosing Israel we are to 
understand his continuing to treat them as his chosen people. Or -we may 
render IIP again, in which case the idea will be, that having for a time or in 
appearance cast them off and given them up to other lords , he would now 
take them to himself again. Gesenius gives two specimens in this verse of 
Ms disposition to attenuate the force of the Hebrew words by needlessly de¬ 
parting from their primary import. Because is occasionally used where 
we should simply speak of loving or preferring, and because the lliphil of 
0*13 to rest, is sometimes used to signify the act of laying down or glaring, 
he adopts these two jejune and secondary senses here.—In this hois closely 
followed by De Wette. Hitzig, Hondewerk, and Umbreit, have the good 
taste to give Tl| its distinctive sense, but Ewald alone among the later 
Germans has done full justice to the meaning of both words, by translating 
the first choose and the other give them rest. The Yulgate takes the 3 after 
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as a partitive (eliget de Israel), whereas it is the usual connective 
particle between this verb and its object. It is allowable, but not necessary, 
to give the Niphals in the second clause a reflexive meaning, as some writers 
do. is followed by ^ as in Numbers, xviii. 2. Knob el understands 
by Gin the surviving Ganaanites, some of them who went into captivity with 
Israel (Ezelc. xiv. 7, xivii. 22), and others remained in possession of the 
land (Ezra ix. 1, seq.). But there seems to be no reason for restricting the 
meaning of the word, especially as a general accession of the Gentiles is so 
often promised elsewhere. According to Cocceius and Gill, the maxim of 
the Talmud, that proselytes are like a scab , is founded on the affinity of the 
verb HSD3 with the noun nnSD.—Umbreit correctly understands this not as 
a mere promise of temporal deliverance and increase to Israel as a nation, 
hut as an assurance that the preservation of the chosen people was a neces¬ 
sary means for the fulfilment of God's purposes of mercy to mankind in 
"general.—The literal fulfilment of the last clause, in its primary sense, is 
clear from such statements as the one in Esther viii. 17. 

2. And nations shall take them and bring them to their place—and the 
house of Israel shall take possession of them on Jehovah's land for male and 
female servants —and (thus) they (the Israelites) shall be the captors of their 
captors , and rule over their oppressors. The first clause is rendered some¬ 
what obscure by the reference of the pronoun them to different subjects, first 
the Jews and then the Gentiles. Umbreit renders tribes (Starnme), 
and seems to refer it to the Jews themselves, and the first suffix to the 
Gentiles, thereby making the construction uniform. The sense will then 
be, not that the Gentiles shall bring the Jews home, but that the Jews shall 
bring the Gentiles with them. Most interpreters, however, are agreed that 
the first clause relates to the part taken by the Gentiles in the restoration 
of the Jews.—To a Hebrew reader the word .*jpq^n WO nld convey the idea, 
not of bare possession merely, but of permanent possession, rendered per¬ 
petual by hereditary succession. The word is used in this sense, and with 
Special reference to slaves or servants, in Lev. xxv. 46.—It is curious to 
observe the meanings put upon this promise by the different schools and 
classes of interpreters. Thus Grotius understands it of an influx of foreign¬ 
ers after Sennacherib’s invasion in the reign of Hezekiah, an interpretation 
equally at variance with the context and with history. Cocceius, as the 
other pole or opposite extreme, applies it to the final deliverance of the 
Christian Church from persecution in the Roman empire, and its protection 
by Constantins and establishment by Constantine. Clericus and others find 
the whole fulfilment in the number of foreign servants whom the Jews 
brought back from exile (Ezra ii. 65). Calvin and others make the change 
predicted altogether moral, a spiritual conquest of the true religion over 
those who were once its physical oppressors. It is scarcely possible to 
compare these last interpretations without feeling the necessity of some 
exegetical hypothesis by which they may be reconciled. Some of the worst 
errors of interpretation have arisen from the‘mutual exclusion of hypotheses 
as incompatible, which really agree, and indeed are necessary to complete 
each other. The simple meaning of this promise seems to be that the 
Church, or chosen people, and the other nations should change places, the 
oppressed becoming the oppressor, and the slave the master. This of course 
admits both an external and internal fulfilment. In a lower sense, and on a 
smaller scale, it was accomplished in the restoration of the Jews from exile ; 
but its full accomplishment is yet to come, not with respect to the Jews as 
a people, for their pre-eminence has ceased for ever, but with respect to the 
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Church, including Jews and Gentiles, which has succeeded to the rights and 
privileges, promises and actual possessions, of God’s ancient people. The 
true principle of exposition is adopted even by the Rabbins. Jarchi refers 
the promise to the future (THl?!?), to the period of complete redemption. 
Ivimchi more explicitly declares that its fulfilment is to he sought partly m 
the restoration from Babylon, and partly in the daj^s of the Messiah. 

3. And it shall he (or come to pass) in the day of Jehovah's causing thee 
to rest from thy toil (or suffering ), and from thy commotion (or disquietude), 
and from the hard service which was wrought by thee (or imposed upon thee). 
The* precise construction of the last words seem to be, in which (or with 
respect to which) it was wrought with thee , i.e. they (indefinitely) wrought 
with thee, or thou wast made to work. The nominative of is not 
rmp: nor the relative referring to it, but an indefinite subject understood. 
This’impersonal construction makes it unnecessary to account for the 
masculine form of the verb as irregular. Aben Ezra refers ^ and Wn to 
pain of body and pain of mind, and Cocccius to outward persecutions and 
internal divisions of the Church. But they are much more probably equiva¬ 
lent expressions for pain and suffering in general. In this verse. and the 
following context, the Prophet, in order to reduce the general promise of the 
foregoing verse to a more graphic and impressive form, recurs to. the down¬ 
fall of Babylon, as the beginning of the series of deliverances which he had 
predicted, and describes the effect upon those most concerned, by putting 
into the mouth of Israel a song of triumph over their oppressor. This is 
universally admitted to be one of the finest specimens of Hebrew, and indeed 
of ancient, composition. 

4. That thou shall raise this song over the king of Babylon and say , Mow 

hath the oppressor ceased , the golden (city) ceased ! The Vav at the beginning 
continues the construction from in ver. 8, and can only be expressed 
in our idiom by that —^99 is not merely to bey hi or to utter , but to raise, 
as this word is employed by us in a musical sense, including the ideas of 
commencement, utterance, and loudness.—^*9 is not so called from sOd 
to rule, but from ^9 to resemble or compare. Its most general sense 
seems to be that of "tropical or figurative language. The more specific 
senses which have been ascribed to it are for the most part suggested by the 
context. Here it may have a special reference to the bold poetical fiction 
following. If so, it may warn us not to draw inferences from the passage 
with respect to the unseen world or the state of departed spirits. Calvin’s 
description of the opening sentence as sarcastic, has led others to describe 
the whole passage as a satire , which is scarcely consistent with its peculiar 
merit as a song of triumph.—is an exclamation of surprise, but at the 
same time has its proper force as an interrogative adverb, as appears from 
the answer in the following verse.—is properly a task-master, slave- 
driver, or tax-gatherer. is derived by the Rabbins and many modern 

writers from 30% the Chaldee form of gold, in which Junius sees a 
sarcasm on the Babylonians, and Gesenius an indication that the writer 
lived in Babylonia !' According to this etymology, the word has been 
explained by Vitringa as meaning a golden sceptre—by others the golden 

• city—the place or repository of gold-—the exactress of gold, taking the 
word as a participial noun—the exaction of gold, taking it as an abstract 
—or gold itself, considered as a tribute. From dubious Arabic analogies, 
Sehultens and others have explained it to mean the destroyer or the 
plunderer. J. D. Michaelis and the later Germans are disposed to read 
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pmD oppression, which is found in one. edition, appears to be the 
basis of the ancient versions, and agrees well with the use of and 
Dp. in chap. iii. 5. Ewald gives it the strong sense of tyrannical rage.— 
The meaning of the first clause is of course that Israel would have occasion 
to express such feelings. There is consequently no need of disputing when 
or where the song was to be sung. Equally useless is the question whether 
by the king of Babylon we are to understand Nebuchadnezzar, Evilmero- 
dach, or Belshazzar. The king here introduced is an ideal personage, whose 
downfall represents that of the Babylonian monarchy, 

5. This verse contains the answer to the question in the one before it. 
Jehovah hath broken the staff of the wicked, the rod of the rulers . The 
meaning tyrants, given to the last word by Gesenius and the later Germans, 
is implied, but not expressed. The rod and staff are common figures for 
dominion, and their being broken for its destruction. There is no need of 
supposing a specific reference either to the rod of a task-master, with Gese¬ 
nius, or to. the sceptre of a king, with Ewald and the older writers. 

. Smiling nations^ in anger by a stroke without cessation—ruling nations 
tn wrath by a rule without restraint —literally, which he (or one indefinitely) 
did not restrain.—Ihe participles may agree grammatically either with the 
rod or with the king who wields it. Junius and Tremellius suppose the 
• punishment of the Babylonians to he mentioned in both clauses. u As for 
him who smote the nations in wrath, his stroke shall not be removed—he 
that ruled the nations in anger is persecuted, and cannot hinder it.” The 
English .Version, Lowth, Barnes, and others, apply the last clause only to 
the punishment; but the great majority both of the oldest and the latest 
writers make the whole descriptive of the Babylonian tyranny. Kimehi, 
Calvin, and Vatablus read the last clause thus—(if any one" was) perse¬ 
cuted, he did not hinder it. Bathe reads as an active participle 

(DDDP), and this reading seems to be likewise supposed in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Latin versions. Some make a verbal noun, meaning 

persecution , though the passive form is singular,’and scarcely accounted for 
by Henderson’s suggestion, that it means persecution as experienced rather * 
than as practised. All the recent German writers have adopted Boederlein’s 
proposal to amend the text, by changing into JVTIDj & construct form 
like HDD, and derived, like it, from the immediately preceding verb. Striking 
a stroke without cessation, swaying a sway without restraint, will then cor¬ 
respond exactly, as also the remaining phrases, peoples and nations, wrath 
a nd anger. Of all the emendations founded on the principle of parallelism, 
there is none more natural or plausible than this, the rather as the letters 
interchanged are much alike, especially in some kinds of Hebrew writing, 
and as the sense is very little affected by a change of persecution into domi¬ 
nation. Henderson, however, though he admits the plausibility, denies 
the necessity of this emendation. It may also be observed that a general 
application of this principle of criticism would make extensive changes 
in the text. For although there may be no case quite so strong as this, 
there are doubtless many where a* slight change would produce entire 
uniformity. And yet the point in which the parallelism fails may sometimes 
be the very one designed to be the salient or emphatic point of the whole 
sentence. Such emendations should be therefore viewed with caution and 
suspicion, unless founded on external evidence, or but slightly affecting the 
meaning of the passage, as in the case before us. Umbreit, who adopts 
Boederlein’s suggestion, gives to HT)and fiDID what is supposed to be 
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■their., primary sense, that of treading or trampling under foot.— Ooccems, 

who applies this to the tyranny of Antichrist, explains H?? as a com¬ 
pound nonn (like chap. x. 15), meaning non-apostasy, and having 

reference to the persecution of true Christians on the false pretence of 
heresy, schism, or apostasy. By the side of this may be placed Aharbenel s 
interpretation of the whole verse as relating to God himself. . , 

7 , M rest, quiet, is the whole earth. They hirst forth into singing (or 
*a shout of joy). Jarchi seems to make the first clause the words of the 
song or shout mentioned in the second. There is no inconsistency between 
the clauses, as the first is not descriptive of silence, but of tranquillity and 
rest. The land had rest is a phrase employed in the hook of Judges (e. g. 
chap. v. 31) to describe the condition of the country after a great national 
deliverance.—There is no need of supposing an ellipsis of to agree 
with the plural -WlVS, as Henderson does, since it may just as well he con¬ 
strued with as a collective, or indefinitely, they (i.e. men in general) 
break forth into singing . Ewald, who gives the whole of this in a 
species of blank verse, is particularly happy in his version of this sentence. 
(ATm ruht, mm rastet die ganze Erde, man bricht in Jubel aus.) The verb 
to hurst is peculiarly descriptive of an ebullition of joy long suppressed or 
suddenly succeeding grief. Bosenmiiller quotes a fine parallel from Terence. 
Jamne erumpere hoc licet niihi gaudiamf The Hebrew ^phrase is beauti¬ 
fully rendered by the Septuagint, (3ocf (isr svpgoauvjig. It is a cuiious illus¬ 
tration of the worth of certain arguments, that while Gesenius makes the 
use of this phrase a proof that this prediction was not written by Isaiah, 
Henderson with equal right adduces it to prove that he was the author of 
the later chapters, in which the same expression frequently occurs. 

8 . Not only the earth and its inhabitants take part in this triumphant 
song or shout, but the trees of the forest. Also (or even) the cypresses 
rejoice with respect to thee—the cedars oj Lebanon (saying) now that thou 
art fallen (literally lain down), the feller (or woodman, literally the cuttei ) 

, shall not come up against us. Now that we are safe from thee, we fear no 
other enemy. The t*T“Q has been variously explained to be the fir, the ash^ 
and the pine ; hut the latest authorities decide .that it denotes a species of 
cypress. According to J. D. AXiehaelis, Antilibanus is clothed with firs, 
as Libanus or Lebanon proper is with cedars, and both are here introduced 
as joining in the general triumph. Yitringa makes a noun with a 
suffix, meaning oar leaves or our topis (caeumina nostra). Among other 
reasons, lie alleges that is not construed with rll elsewhere. But the 
accents might have taught him that is dependent on and that 

rnsn is to be construed as a noun. Forerius reads on us, and supposes an 
allusion to the climbing of the tree by the woodman, in order to cut off the 
upper branches. Knobel refers the words in the same sense to the falling 
of the stroke upon the trees. It is much more natural, however, to regard 
the words as meaning simply to us , or more emphatically against us. The 
preposition in here as elsewhere, strictly denotes general relation, as to , 
with resped to. ' The specific sense of over or against , in all the cases which 
Gesenius cites, is gathered from the context. Instead of liest, Pagninus 
has steepest , which might be metaphorically applied to death, but is not 
really the meaning of the word, which denotes a sleeping posture, but not 
sleep itself. As to the meaning of the figures in this verse, there arc three 
distinct opinions. The first is, that the trees are emblems of kings and other 
great men. This is the explanation given in the largum, and by Ooceeius, 
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Vitringa, and other interpreters of that school. The second opinion is, that 
the trees, as such, are introduced rejoicing that they shall no more be cut 
down to open roads, or to supply materials for barricades or forts, or for 
luxurious buildings. This prosaic exposition, proposed by Aben Ezra, and 
appioved by Grrotius, is a favourite with some of the writers at the present 
day who clamour loudest about Hebrew poetry, and insist most rigorously 
on the application of the so-called laws of versification. The third opinion, 
and the only one that seems consistent with a pure taste, is the one pro¬ 
posed by Calvin, who supposes this to be merely a part of one great picture, 
lejnesontmg universal nature as rejoicing. The symbolical and mechanical 
interpretations are as much out of place here as they would be in a thousand 
splendid passages of classical and modem poetry, where no one yet has ever 
diearned of applying therm Both here and elsewhere in the sacred books 
inanimate nature is personified, and speaks herself, instead of being merely 
spoken oh ' ° J 

Ipsi Isetitia voces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi montes ; ipsoe jam carmlna rapes. 

Ipsa sonant arbusta. 

Tho Septuagint version of <1.^1 as a preterite (uveftq), which is followed by 
all the early writers,. is not only arbitrary and in violation of the usus 
loguendi, but also objectionable on the ground that it implies too long an 
interval between the utterance of the words and the catastrophe which called 
them forth. The trees am not to be considered as historically stating what 
has happened or not happened since a certain time, but as expressing, at 
the very moment of the tyrant’s downfall, or at least soon after it, a confi¬ 
dent assurance of their future safety. In such a connection corresponds 
exactly to tho English now that . The present form given to both verbs 
(now that thou best, no one comes, &c.) by Luther and most of the later 
Germans, approaches nearer to the true construction, but is neither so 
exact nor so poetical as the literal translation of the future given by Rosen- 
miiller and Ewald, and before them by the Vulgate (non ascendet qui 
succidat nos). It is characteristic of Cocceius and his wdiole scheme, that 
he makes the firs and cedars mean not only great men in general, but 
ecclesiastical rulers in particular, and, in his exposition of the verse, refers 
expressly to the English bishops who became reformers, and to the case 
of the Venetians when subjected to a papal interdict in 1006. Buck ex¬ 
positions have been v T ell described by Stuart (Apocal. ii. p. 147) as 
attempts to convert prophecy into a syllabus of civil and church history. 

9. The bold personification is now extended from the earth and its forests 
to the invisible or lower world, the inhabitants of which are represented as 
aroused at the approach of the new victim and as coming - forth to meet 
him. Hell from beneath is moved (or in commotion) for thee (i. e, on 
account of thee) to meet thee (at) thy coming ; it rouses for thee the giants 
(the gigantic shades or spectres), all the chief owes (literally, he-goats) of 
the earth ; it raises from their thrones all the Icings of the nations ,—^ 
has already, been explained (vide supra , chap, v, 14) as meaning first a 
grjxve or individual sepulchre, and then the grave as a general receptacle, in¬ 
discriminately occupied by all the dead without respect to character, as 
when we say, the rich and the poor, the evil and the good, lie together in 
the grave , not in a single tomb, which would be false, but underground and 
in a common state of death and burial. The English word hell, though 
now appropriated to the condition or the place of future torments, corres¬ 
ponds, in etymology and early usage,, to the Hebrew word in question* 
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Gescnius derives it, with the German Hblle, from Hohle hollow, but the 
EDriish etymologists from the Anglo-Saxon Man, to cover, whicu 
to the same thing, the ideas of a follow and a covered place 
appropriate. The modem English Tenuous have ^scardcd 
as an equivocal expression, requiring explanation in oi dei to be n 0 > 
understood. But as the Hebrew word Sheol, retained by Hendeison, and 
the Greek word Hades, introduced by Lowth and Barnes require expknaUon 
also, the strong and homely Saxon form will be preferred by ei eij unsop . 
ticated taste, not only to these Greek and Hebrew names, but a.so to tnt 
periphrases of Gesenius.(Sehattenreieh), and Hendcwerk (Todtemeien), a id 
even to the simpler and more poetical expression (Unterwclt), employed by 
Hitzig and De Wctte. Ewald and Umbreit have the good taste to restore 
the old word Ilblle in their versions.—Two expressions have been iaitkiuily 
transcribed by interpreters from one another, in relation to this P a ? sn S®» 
with a verv equivocal effect upon its exposition. The one is that it is iull 
of biting sarcasm, an unfortunate .suggestion of Calvin s, which puts the 
reader on the scent for irony and even wit, instead ot opening his mind _o 
impressions of sublimity and tragic grandeur. The other, for which Calvin 
is in no degree responsible, is that we have before us not a mere prosopo¬ 
poeia or poetical creation of the highest order, but a chapter trom the 
popular belief of the Jews, as to the locality, contents, and transactions oi 
the unseen world. Thus Gesenius, in his lexicon and commentary, a 
minute topographical description of Sheol, as the Hebrews believed it to 
exist. With equal truth a diligent compiler might construct a map ot hull, 
as conceived of by the English Puritans, from the descriptive portions of the 
Paradise Lost. The infidel interpreters of Germany regard the Scriptural 
and classical mythology precisely in the same light. But when Christian 
writers copy their expressions or ideas, they should take pains to explain 
whether the popular belief, of which they speak, was true or talse, and it 
false, how it could be countenanced and sanctioned by inspired writers. 
This kind of exposition is moreover chargeable with a rhetorical incongruity 
in lauding the creative genius of the poet, and yet making all his grand 
creations commonplace articles of popular belief. The true view ot the 
matter, as determined both by piety and taste, appears to be, that the 
passage now before us comprehends two elements, and only two, religious 
verities or certain facts, and poetical embellishments. It may not be easy 
to distinguish clearly between these ; but it is only between these that wo 
are able or have any occasion to distinguish. The admission of a iertimn 
quid , in the shape of superstitious fables, is as false in rhetoric as in tlioology. 
—Gescnius, in the earlier .editions of his lexicon, and in his commentary on 
Isaiah, derives D WZft from HSn to be weak, and makes it a poetical descrip¬ 
tion of the manes, shades, or phantoms of the unseen world.. In the last 
edition of his lexicon, he derives it from to he still or quiet,.a suppo¬ 
sititious meaning founded on an Arabic analogy. By this new derivation he 
destroys the force of the argument derived from the expression in the next 
verse, “ Thou art become weak (H^H) as we,” to which it may also bo 
objected that if the author designed any such allusion he would probably 
have used the word IVHTi from nan. The ancient versions and all the early 
writers understand it to mean giants, to avoid which Gesenius makes 
in the prose hooks a mere proper name derived from or nS'b their an¬ 
cestor. But this last always has the article, and no exegetical tradition is 
more uniform than that which gives to Reclaim the sense of giants. Its 
application to the dead admits of several explanations, equally plausible 
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with that of Gesenius, and entitled to the preference according to the 
modem laws of lexicography, because instead of multiplying they reduce 
the number of distinct significations. Thus the shades or spectres of the 
dead might naturally be conceived as actually larger than the living man, 
since that which is shadowy and indistinct is commonly exaggerated by the 
fancy. Or there may be an allusion to the Canaanitish giants who were 
exterminated by divine command and might well be chosen to represent the 
whole class of departed sinners. Or in this particular case, we may sup¬ 
pose the kings and great ones of the earth to be distinguished from the 
vulgar dead, as giants or gigantic forms. Either of these hypotheses pre¬ 
cludes the necessity of finding a new root for a common word, or of denying 
its plain usage elsewhere. As to mere poetical effect, so often made a test 
of truth, there can be no comparison between the description of the dead as 
weak or quiet ones, and the'sublime conception of gigantic shades or phan¬ 
toms.—Aben Ezra and Kimchi call attention to the fact that in this 
one verse, is construed both with a masculine and feminine verb. Hitzig 
explains this on the ground that in the first clause Sheol is passive, in the 
second active ; Maurer, with more success, upon the ground that the nearest 
verb takes the feminine or proper gender of the noun, while the more remote 
one, by a common licence, retains the masculine or radical form, as in chap, 
xxxiii. 9. (See Gesenius, § 141, Rem. 1). Another method of removing 
the anomaly is afforded by an ingenious conjecture of J. D. Michaelis, who 
detaches 1^13 from what precedes, and makes it the subject of the verb 
Tiiy. Thy coming rouses the gigantic shades. This is also recommended 
by its doing away with the somewhat harsh construction of IK'D adverbially 
after inxipb. There is nothing indeed to hinder the adoption of this 
simple change, but the general expediency of adhering to the Masoretic in- 
terpunction wherever it is possible. Some of the older writers refer "W to 
the King of Hell, the objection to which is not its inconsistency with Hebrew 
mythology, but its being wholly arbitrary.—Because UHlip is sometimes 
simply equivalent to HOFl, Gesenius here prefers this secondary and diluted 
meaning to the one which he himself gives as the primary and proper one, 
and which is really demanded by the figure of hell’s being roused and coming 
forth (or as it were, coming up) to meet him. The appropriateness of the 
strict sense here is recognized by Knob el, who renders it “ von unten her, 
namlich entgegen dem von oben kommmenden Chaldaer-kbnige.”—Kings 
are poetically called GHin# as the leaders of the flocks. J. D. Michaelis 
adopts another reading, on the ground that his readers might have laughed 
at the idea of ho-goats rising from their thrones. But as this combination 
is at variance with the accents, the laugh might have been at the transla¬ 
tor’s own expense. Hitzig indeed proposes to change the interpunction, 
but he translates the mighty ones (Machtigen).—According to 

Clerieus, the dead kings are here represented as arising from their ordinary 
state of profound repose upon their subterranean thrones, a supposition not 
required by the terms of the description, though it adds to its poetical 
effect. The same may be said of the opinion, that the kings here meant 
are specifically those whom the king of Babylon had conquered or oppressed, 
Kimchi seems to think that they are first represented as alarmed at the ap¬ 
proach of their old enemy, but afterwards surprised to find him like them¬ 
selves. ntn, however, does not necessarily imply fear, hut denotes agita¬ 
tion or excitement from whatever cause. Cocceius of course finds a reference 
in this clause to the history of the Reformation. 

10. All of them shall answer and say to thee—thou also art made weak 
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as we—to us art likened J Calvin persists in saying haec sunt ludilna , and 
Ms successors go beyond him in discovering severe taunts, bitter irony, and 
biting sarcasm, in this natural expression of surprise that one so far supe¬ 
rior to themselves should now be a partaker of their weakness and disgrace. 
The idiomatic use of answer , both in Hebrew and in Greek, in reference 
even to the person speaking first, is so familiar that there, can be no need 
of diluting it to say with Calvin (loquentur), or transforming it into accost 
with Lowth and Barnes, or commence with Henderson and the modem 
Germans. Nor is it necessary to suppose, with (Ecolampadius, that they 
answer his thoughts and. expectations of welcome with a taunting speech. 
Luther seems to adopt the old interpretations of responsive or alternate 
speech (urn einander reden). Gesenius makes answer a secondary sense, 
hut a different deduction is proposed by Winer, who makes reference to 
another person an essential part of the meaning. Pagninus translates it 
here vocifera buntur. —The interrogative form given to the last clause by 
Calvin and all the English versions is entirely arbitrary, and much less ex¬ 
pressive than the simple assertion or exclamation preferred by the oldest 
and latest writers. Augosti supposes the words of the to extend 

through ver. 11, Rosenmiiller through ver. 13, and some have even carried 
it through ver. 20; but Yitringa, Lowth, Gesenius, and the later writers, 
more correctly restrict it to the verse before us, partly because such brevity 
is natural and appropriate to the case supposed, partly because the termina¬ 
tion is otherwise not easily defined. It is perfectly conceivable, however, 
that in such a piece of composition, the words of the chief speaker and of 
others whom he introduces, might insensibly run into one another without 
altering the sense.—As ^£3 does not elsewhere take ^ after it, Knobel 
supposes a constructio praegnans (Gesen. § 188), “ thou art made like and 
actually brought to us,” but this supposition is entirely gratuitous, 

11. Xoivn to the grave is Irought thy •pride (or pomp)—the music of thij 
harps — under thee is spread the worm—thy covering ts vermin » That is 
here used in its primary sense of grave , is clear from the second clause. 
JlfcW, like the English pride, may either signify an affection of the mind or 
its external object. The size and shape of the are of no exegetical 
importance here, as the word is evidently put for musical instruments or 
music in general, and this for mirth and revelry. .{Videsupra, chap. v. 12). 
Both the nouns in the last clause are feminine, while the verb and participle 
are both masculine. This has led the latest writers to explain as a 
noun. Lowth reads in the singular, on the .authority of several 
manuscripts, versions, and editions. According to Gesenius and the later 
Germans, is itself a singular form peculiar to the derivatives of 
roots. (See his Heb. Gr. § 90). But even if it be a plural, coverings may 
as well be said as clothes . Luther VW also a noun meaning led. Be Wette 
makes it an impersonal verb ; a bed is made under thee with vermin 
(gebettet ist unter dir mit Gewiirm). Gesenius treats it as a mere anomaly 
or idiomatic licence of construction. (See his Heb. Gr. § 144, a). lumehi’s 
explanation is that collective nouns admit both of a masculine and feminine 
construction. Junius and others suppose an allusion to the practice of 
embalming; but the -words seem naturally only to suggest the common 
end of all mankind, even the greatest not excepted. The imagery of tho 
clause is vividly exhibited in Gill’s homely paraphrase—“ nothing but 
■worms over him and worms under him, worms his bed and worms his bed¬ 
clothes”—or as Ewald expresses it, with a curious allusion to the domestic 
usages of Germany, “ worms,, instead of silk, becoming his under and his 
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upper bed —The expression is not strengthened bat weakened by Lowtlfis 
interrogations, which are besides entirely arbitrary. As the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage has a form to express interrogation, it is not to be assumed in the 
absence of this form without necessity. 

12. How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morning—^ 
felled to the ground, thou that didst lord it over the nations. In the two 
other places where occurs (Ezek. xxi. 17, xi. 2), it is an imperative 
signifying howl. This sense is also put upon it here by the Peshito, 
Acpiila, Jerome in his commentary, and J. D. Michaelis. “ Howl, son of 
the morning, for thy fall.” Yon Colin makes the clause a parenthetical 
apostrophe—“ How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 king—howl, son of the 
morning, for his Ml! ” The first construction mentioned was originally 
given by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, both of whom afterwards adopted 
another, found in all the ancient versions but the Syriac, in all the leading 
Rabbins, and in most of the early Christian writers. This interpreta¬ 
tion makes the word a derivative of ^0 to shine, denoting bright one , 
or more specifically bright star, or according to the ancients more speci¬ 
fically still the mominjj star or harbinger of daylight, called in Greek 
Impogog and in Latin lucifer. The same derivation and interpretation 
is adopted by the latest German writers, except that they read do avoid 
the objection, that there is no such form of Hebrew nouns as 'J’D, and 
that where this form does occur, as we have seen, it is confessedly a verb. 
Tertullian and other fathers, Gregory the Great, and the scholastic com¬ 
mentators, regarding Luke x. 18 as an explanation of this verse, apply it 
to the fall of 'Satan, from which has arisen the popular perversion.of the 
beautiful name Lucifer to signify the Devil. Erroneous as this exposition 
is, it scarcely deserves the severe reprehension which some later commen¬ 
tators give it who receive with great indulgence exegetical hypotheses much , 

more absurd. .In the last clause Knobel makes the Prophet represent the 

morning star as cut out from the solid vault of heaven, a convincing proof, 
of course, that the sacred writers entertained absurd ideas of the heavenly 
bodies. All other writers seem agreed that in the last clause the figure of 
a prostrate tree succeeds that of a fallen star. Clericus, Vitringa, and 
several other Latin writers, introduce another verb between WDS and 
f"5£0 (excisus dejectus in terrain), on the ground that these do not cohere. 
In our idiom, however, there is no need of supplying any thing, to fell or 
cut down to the ground .being equally good Hebrew and English. Junius 
and Trexnellius give to a passive or neuter sense, as in Job xiv, 10, 
and make the clause comparative—weakened above ( i . e. more than) the 
nations. It is commonly explained, however, as a description of the 
Babylonian tyranny. Hitzig and Hendewerk understand the image to be 
that of a tree overspreading other nations, as in Ezek. xxxi. 6, 17. Gese¬ 
nius and Umbreit, with the older writers, give the sense of weakening, 
subduing, or discomfiting, as in Exod. xvii. 13. The 7$ is then a mere 
connective like the English preposition in the phrase to triumph over ox to 
lord it over . Cocceius regards it as an elliptical expression for — 

oppressing those who were over the nations—and applies it to the tyranny of 
the papal^ee over the monarchies of Europe, after specifying some of which 
he adds with great naivete, longum esset in omnia ire. Vitringa adopts the 
same construction of hut applies the verse to the literal king of Baby¬ 
lon. J. H. Michaelis takes as a noun (debilitator), which removes 

the difficulty as to the construction. The Peshito and J. D. Michaelis gives 
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to BOM the unauthorised sense of despising, looking down upon. Calvin 
adopts an ancient Jewish opinion that it means casting lots upon the nations, 
as to the time or order of attack, or as to the treatment of the conquered. 

13. His fall is aggravated by the impious extravagance of his preten¬ 
sions. And (yet) thou hadst said in thy heart (or to thyself )—the heavens 
will I mount (or scale)—above the stars of God will I raise my throne—and 
I will sit in the mount of meeting (or assembly)—in the sides of the north. 
It is universally agreed that he is here described as aiming at equality with 
God himself. Grotius understands by heaven the land of Judah, and by 
stars the doctors of the law. Vitringa explains heaven to be the sanctuary, 
and stars the priests. Cocceius applies the whole verse to the usurpations 
of the Roman Sec. But most interpreters receive the first clause in its 
natural meaning. As to the other, there are two distinct interpretations, 
one held by the early writers, the other by the modern since John David 
Michaelis. According to the first, is analogous to and 

denotes the mountain where God agreed to meet the people, to commune 
with them, and to make himself known to them (Exod. xxv. 22, xxix. 42,43). 
Calvin indeed gives to the sense of testimony or covenant, but does 
not differ from the rest as to the application of the phrase. All the inter¬ 
preters, who are now referred to, understand by TbD“"")P! mount Zion or 
mount Moriah. Those who adopt the former explanation are under the 
necessity of explaining sides of the north by the assumption that Zion lay 
upon the north side of Jerusalem, which is expressly taught by Kimchi 
(Obtp-- B'Pib D’5 O), Grotius, Junius, Clericus, and Lightfoot. Others, 
admitting the notorious fact that Zion was on the south side of the city, 
suppose the mountain meant to be Moriah, lying on the north side of 
Zion. So Cocceius, Yitringa, Gataker, and others. On the same hypo¬ 
thesis, both Zion and Moriah might have been included, one as the mount 
of congregation and the other as the sides of the north, in reference to the 
tabernacle and temple, as the places where God’s presence was successively 
revealed. According to this view of the passage, it describes the king of 
Babylon as insulting God by threatening to erect his throne upon those 
consecrated hills, or even affecting to be God, like antichrist, of whom 
Paul says, with obvious allusion to this passage, that he “ opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God” (2 Thess. ii. 4). To this interpretation three objections have been 
urged. 1. The first is that it involves an anticlimax unworthy of Isaiah. 
After threatening to ascend the heavens and surmount the stars, some¬ 
thing equally or still more aspiring might have been expected; but 
instead of this, he simply adds, I will sit upon mount Zion and mount 
Moriah north of it. This by itself can have little weight, partly because 
it is a mere rhetorical objection, partly because it supposes Zion and 
Moriah to be mentioned as mere hills, whereas they are referred to as 
the residence of God, and by his presence invested with a dignity 
equal at least to that of clouds and stars. 2. But in the next place it 
is urged that although this allusion to the sacred mountains of Jerusalem 
would be perfectly appropriate if uttered by a Jew, if is wholly mis¬ 
placed in the mouth of a heathen, the rather as Isaiah makes the heathen 
speak elsewhere in accordance with their own superstitions, and not in the 
language of the true religion. (See chap. x. 10 ; xxxvi.18, 39; xxxvii. 12). 
In weighing this objection, due allowance should be made for the facts, that 
the writer is himself a Hebrew, writing for the use of Hebrew readers, and 
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that the conqueror, in uttering such a threat, would of course have reference 
to the belief of the conquered, and might therefore naturally threaten to rival 
or excel their God upon his chosen ground. 3. The third objection is that 
the failure of these impious hopes is obviously implied, whereas the threat¬ 
ening to take possession of mount Zion and Moriah was abundantly ful¬ 
filled before the time at which we must suppose this song of triumph to 
be uttered. This is true, so far as the mere possession of the ground is 
concerned, but not true as to the equality with God which the conqueror 
expected to derive from it, as the first clause* clearly shews. He had said, 
I will sit upon the sacred hills, and thereby be the equal of Jehovah ; but 
instead of this he is brought down to the grave. "Whether the weight of 
argument preponderates in favour of the old interpretation or against it, that 
of authority is now altogether on the side o f the new one. This, as originally 
stated by J. D. Miehaelis, makes the Babylonian speak the language of a 
heathen, and with reference to the old and wide-spread oriental notion of a 
very high mountain in the extreme nprfch, where the gods were believed to 
reside, as in the Greek Olympus. This is the Merti of the Hindoo mythology, 
and the Elborz or Elborj of the old Zend books. The details of this belief 
are given by Gesenius in the first appendix to his Commentary. According 
to J. D. Miehaelis, there is also an allusion to this figment in the mention 
of the stars, which were supposed to rest upon the summit of the mountain. 
The meaning of the clause, as thus explained, is, “ I will take my seat among 
or above the gods upon their holy mountain.” This interpretation is sup¬ 
posed to be obscurely hinted in the Septuagint Version (h hu W/ rd 

%gn vd ra kp'oc, fto^av) and in the similar terms of the Peshito. Theo- 

doret remarks upon the verse, that the highest mountains upon earth are 
said to be those separating Media and Assyria, meaning the highest summits 
of the Caucasus. The Targum also, though it renders mountain 

of the covenant, translates the last words 'S'D extremities of the north . 

As the mythological allusion is in this case put into the mouth of a heathen, 
there is not the same objection to it as in other cases where it seems to be 
recognised and sanctioned by the writer. It may he made a question, how- 
ever, whether the difficulty of an anticlimax is not as real here as in the 
other case. How is the oriental Olympus any more in keeping with the 
skies and stars, than Zion and Moriah, considered as the dwelling of Jeho¬ 
vah ? It may also be objected that the usual meaning of is here 
departed from, and that, according to Gesenius’s own shewing the sacred 
mountain of the Zend and Hindoo hooks is not in the extreme north, but 
in the very centre of the earth. It might even be doubted whether 

means the extreme north at all, were it not for the analogous expres¬ 
sion in ver. 13, which will be explained below. Notwithstanding these 
objections, all the recent writers have adopted this hypothesis, including 
Hengstenberg, who gives the same sense to P&S ’’HST in his commentary 
on Ps. xlviii. 3. Ewald translates the mountain of all the gods 

(im Berge aller Goiter). The general meaning of the verse is of course the 
same on either hypothesis. It is characteristic of Knobel’s eagerness to 
convict the sacred writers of astronomical blunders, that he makes the simple 
phrase above the stars mean on the upper side of the vault as the stars are 
on the under side. The expression stars of God does not merely describe 
them as his creatures, but as being near him, in the upper world or heaven. 

14. I will mount above the cloud-heights ; I ivill make myself like the Most 
High . This is commonly regarded as a simple expression of unbounded 
arrogance; but Knobel thinks there maybe an allusion to the oriental cus- 
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tom of calling their kings gods, or to the fact that Syrian and Pheiiician kings 
did actually so describe themselves (Ezek. xxviii. 2, 6, 9 ;2 Macc. ix. 12). 
According to Grofcins and Vitringa, the singular noun ^ is here used to 
designate the cloud of the divine presence in the tabernacle and temple. 
This would agree well with the old interpretation of ver. 13 ; but, accord¬ 
ing to the other hypothesis, ^ is a collective, meaning clouds^ in general 
Hendewerk describes this as a literal explanation of the foregoing figures. 
It is commonly regarded as a continuation of them. Some understand him 
to mean that he will ride upon the clouds as his chariot; hut Gesenius, that 
he will control the clouds, as conquerors are elsewhere said to ride on. the 
heights of the earth (chap. Iviii. 14; Dent. xxxii. 13, xxxiii. 29; Micah. i. 3). 
Some suppose cloud to denote a multitude, as in the phrase a cloud of wit¬ 
nesses (Heb. xii. 1), and so understand the Chaldee Paraphrase (*W 
which appears, however, to he only another method of expressing the idea of 
superiority. Gill thinks that the clouds may be the ministers of the word. 
Goeceius makes it mean the word itself, and the ascent above them the sup¬ 
pression of the Scriptures and their subordination to tradition by the Church 
of Rome, from which he draws the inference that the Pope is not the vicar 
of Christ, but the king of Babylon, and adds with great simplicity, <c non 
morabimur in his, qua: sunt evident la, diutius.” As is a reflexive 

form (Gesen. § 53, 2), it means not merely I will be like, but I will make 
myself like, or as Mieliaelis supposes, 1 will act like. Sanctius understands 
him as declaring that he will work miracles as God had done so often from 
the clouds. As fi'hy was a term also used by the Phenicians to denote the 
supreme God, Henderson regards* it here as specially emphatic. “ Not 
satisfied with making himself equal to any of the inferior deities, his ambi¬ 
tion led him to aspire after an equality with the supreme.” lie also 
observes that the use of this term does not imply that the king of Babylon 
was a monotheist, since in all the modifications of polytheism, one god has 
been regarded as superior to the rest. 

15. But instead of being exalted to heaven, thou shall only be brought 
down to hell —(not to the sides of the north, but) to the depths of the pit. 
^ has its proper sense of only (Winer s. v.) but in order to accommodate 
the idiom of other tongues variously rendered but (Lowth), yes (J. 3). 

Michaelis), no (Ewald) &c. Borne interpreters observe that Vwip is here con¬ 
founded with the grave—others that must have the sense of opposite 
deductions from the same parallelism. The correct view of the matter is taken 
hv Knobel, who observes that the idea of itself is originally nothing* 
more than that of the grave, so that the two run into one another, without 
any attempt to discriminate precisely what belongs exclusively to either. 
(Vide supra, ad v. 9.) Against the strict application of the last clause to the 
grave is the subsequent description of the royal body as unburied. But the 
imagery is unquestionably borrowed from the grave.—Clericus and Brinies 
understand by sides the horizontal excavations in the oriental sepulchres or 
catacombs.. But according to its probable etymology the Hebrew word does 
not mean sides in the ordinary sense, but rather hinder purls and then remote 
parts or extremities, as it is explained by the Targum here and in ver. 13. 
The specific reference may be either to extreme height, extreme distance, or 
extreme depth, according to the context. Here the last sense is required by 
the mention of the pit, and the word. is accordingly translated in the Vul¬ 
gate proj-undum, and in the Septuagint more freely rd 

16. Those seeing thee shall gaze (or stare) at thee, they shall look at thee 
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attentively , (and say) Is this the man that made the earth shake , made 

kingdoms tremble ? Umbreit, Knobel, and others suppose the Prophet to he 
still describing the reception of the king in the world below. Gill, on the 
contrary, says “these are the words of the dead, speaking of the living, 
when they should see the carcase of the king of Babylon lying on the 
ground.” This agrees much better with the subsequent context; but the 
simplest and most natural supposition is that the scene in the other world 
is closed, and that the Prophet, or triumphant Israel, is now describing 
what shall take place above ground. The gazing mentioned in the first 
clause is not merely the effect of curiosity, but of incredulous surprise. The 
Yulgate gives i irPili£b the specific sense of stooping down (inclinabuntur) in 
order to examine more attentively. J. B. Miehaelis strangely ascribes to if 
the^ sense of regarding with tender sympathy, which is as arbitrary as Gal¬ 
vin’s favourite notion of derision, here repeated (iterum propheta regem de- 
ridet), and faithfully copied by the later writers. The prominent if not the 
only feeling here expressed is neither scorn nor pity, hut astonishment* 
is supposed to be descriptive 'of the salutary influence on the specta¬ 
tors, by Clericus (prudenfe se gerent) and Augusti (an deinem Bevspiele 
Mug werden), and the same idea seems to be expressed by Aben Ez?a 
(T)J32E3 >7Pb’o). But the usual sense of paying strict attention is much 

more appropriate. Henderson’s idea that the Hithpael of J'3 means to con- 
shier and reconsider , as if unable to believe one’s senses, is not justified by 
usage, and appears to be founded on a misapprehension of a remark by 
Hitzig, who attaches the same meaning not to the peculiar form of one verb 
but to the junction of the two. Gesenius and De Wetto weaken the second 
clause by changing its idiomatic form for a more modern one, before whom 
the earth shook , kingdoms trembled . Ewald, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, re¬ 
store the original construction. 

17. Made a (fruitful or habitable) world likejthe desert , destroyed its cities, 
and its captives did not set f ree homewards . These are still the words of the 
astonished spectators as they behold the body of tbe slain king. The con¬ 
trast in the first clause is heightened by supposing an intentional allusion 
to the primary meaning of as expressed by Cocceius (frugiferam) and 
Junius (orbem habitalem). The version inhabited land , given by 7 J. D. 
Miehaelis and Augusti, w r ould be still better but for the constant usage of 
as an equivalent to in its widest sense. Hitzig observes that ^1$ 
must be taken as a masculine noun, in order to account for the suffix in 
which cannot be referred to the king like that in I'HD&h If S o, it is 
better to refer the latter also to the same antecedent for the sake of uni¬ 
formity, as Knobel does, since they may just as w r ell be said to belong to 
the world as the cities. But the same end may be gained, and,the anomaly 
of gender done away, by referring both the pronouns to the king himself, 
who might just as well be said to have destroyed Ids own cities as Ms own 
land and his own people (ver. 20), the rather as his sway is supposed to have 
been universal. The construction of the last clause is somewhat difficult. 
The general meaning evidently is that he did not release his prisoners, and 
this is expressed in a general way by the Septuagmfc and Peshito. The 
Targum reads, who did not open the door to Ids captives ; the Yulgate more 
exactly, the* prison (careerem). This construction supplies a preposition 
before captives, and regards the termination of nJVH as merely paragogie* 
Junius and Tremellius understand it as the local or directive n, and make ; 
the word mean home or homewards (non solvebat reversuros domum). 
This construction is adopted by Henderson and : others, who suppose the 
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same ellipsis of tlie verb return or send before tlie last word. ^ But the other 
recent versions follow Be Dietx in connecting nHS directly with nrVCl, with¬ 
out supplying anything, and giving to the verb itself the sense of releasing 
or dismissing. This construction is also given in the margin of the English 
Bible (did not let Ms prisoners loose homewards), while the text coincides 
with the YuJgate (opened not the house of his prisoners). * 

18. AU kings of nations, all of them, lie in state (or glory), each in Ms 
house. There is here a special reference to the peculiar oriental feeling 
with respect to burial. Diodorus says that the Egyptians paid far more 
attention to the dwellings of the dead than of the living. Some of the 
greatest national vrnrks have been intended for this purpose, such as the 
pyramids, the temple of Bolus, and the cemetery at Persepolis. The en¬ 
virons of Jerusalem are Ml of ancient sepulchres. The want of burial is 
spoken of in Scripture as disgraceful even to a private person (1 Kings 
xiii. 22), much more to a sovereign (2 Giron, xxi. 20, xxxiv. 24). The 
ancient oriental practice of burying above ground and in solid structures, 
often reared by those who were to occupy them (vide infra , chap. xxii. 16) 
will account for the use of house here in the sense of sepulchre, without sup¬ 
posing any reference to the burial of kings within their palaces. is not 
used elsewhere absolutely in the same sense, but the grave is called IT’S 
(Eccles. xii. 5) ancf'nW> 1J/1 D jT 3 (Job xxx. 28), the first of which 
phrases is copied in the Chaldee Paraphrase of that before us (n'D^V fl’32). 
Henderson’s version, lie in state , may seem appropriate to burial, but is in 
fact happily descriptive of the oriental method of sepulture. Lowth’s ver¬ 
sion, lie down , gives too active a meaning to the verb, which is intended to 
describe the actual condition of the dead. The words of this verse might 
possibly be understood to describe the generality of kings as dying in their 
beds and at home— they have lain down, (i. e.) died each in his own house . 
But there is no'need of dissenting from the unanimous judgment of inter¬ 
preters, that the verse relates to burial. Knob el supposes a specific allusion 
to the kings whom the deceased had conquered or oppressed ; but nothing 
more is necessarily expressed by the words than the general practice with 
respect to royal bodies. 

■ 19. With the customary burial of kings he now contrasts the treatment 
of the Babylonian’s body. And thou art cast out from thy grave—like 
a despised branch, the raiment of the slain, pierced with the sword, going 
down to the stones of the pit, (even) like a trampled carcass (as thou art). 
Gesenius and the other modern writers understand the Prophet as con¬ 
trasting the neglect or exposure of the royal body with the honourable 
burial of the other slain, those who are (soon) to go down to the stones 
of the grave, i. e. to be buried in hewn sepulchres. IT it rig understands by 
the stones of the pit, the stones which closed the mouths of the sepulchres, 
—Henderson, stone coffins or sarcophagi—Knob el, the ordinary stone tombs 
of the east Resembling altars. All those interpreters follow Cooceius in 
explaining as a passive participle, clothed (i. e. covered) with the slain , 
which may also be the meaning of the Yulgate version, obvolutus cum his 
qai' intcrfecli sunt gladio. But this form of expression, covered with the 
slain who are buried in stone sepulchres , is rather descriptive of a common 
burial than of an} 7 invidious distinction. It is much more natural to mi dor- 
stand as a description of the indiscriminate interment of a 

multitude of slain in a common grave, such as a pit containing stones or 
filled with stones to cover the bodies. The reference assumed by the Butch 
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Annotators and Doederlein, to the covering of the slain with stones upon 
the surface of the earth, is forbidden by the terms going down and pit. The 
explanation just proposed would be consistent either with Cocceius’s inter¬ 
pretation of or with the older one which makes it as usual a noun 
meaning raiment, and supplies the particle of comparison before it. In the 
latter case, the direct comparison is not with the bodies of the common dead, 
but with their blood-stained garments, as disgusting and abhorrent objects. 
As JSt? occurs elsewhere only in Gen. xlv. 17, where it means to load, 
Cocceius here translates it onustis gladio , and Junius onustornm (crebrk 
ictibns) gladii . The latter waiter adopts the Rabbinical derivation of the 
word from a cognate root in Arabic, winch means to pierce or perforate . 
The kind of death is supposed by some to be particularly mentioned, in 
order to account for the staining of the garments. By * 1^*3 Lowdh un¬ 
derstands a tree on winch a malefactor had been hung, and which was 
therefore looked upon as cursed (Deut. xxi. 28 ; Gal. hi. 18), and according 
to Maimonides was buried with him. This ingenious combination accounts 
for the use of the strong word which is scarcely applicable to the use¬ 
less or even troublesome and noxious branches that are thrown aside and 
left to rot. To remove the same difficulty, J. D. Michaelis gives 1V3 the 
supposititious sense of ulcer, here put for a' leprous body. Some suppose 
to be here used, as in chap. xi. 1, with a genealogical allusion, the de¬ 
spised branch or scion of a royal stock. TPiPP is explained by G-esenius 
and Maurer to mean simply without a grave, by Hitzig and Knobel away 
from ting grave, on the ground that he had not been in it. This prosaic 
objection has not hindered Ewvald from using the expressive phrase out of 
thy grave, which is no more incorrect or unintelligible than it is to speak of 
an heir as being deprived of bis estate, or a king’s soil of his crovm, before 
they are in actual possession. Henderson even goes so far as to deny that 
p depends upon the verb at all, a statement equally at variance with usage 
and the Masorefcic accents. In order to reconcile this verse with the history 
of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom they exclusively apply it, the Jews have an 
old tradition, given not only in the Seder Olam but by Jerome in almost 
the same words, that when Nebuchadnezzar recovered his reason, he found 
Evilmerodach his son upon the throne, and threw him into prison. When 
the hither died, the son refused to become king again, lest his predecessor 
should again return ; and in order to convince him of the old man’s death, 
the body was disinterred anct exposed to public view. That the terms of 
the prediction were literally fulfilled in the last king of Babylon, Nabonned 
or Belshazzar, is admitted by Gesenius to be highly probable, from the 
hatred with which this avdewg ficmXsvg (as Xenophon calls him) was re¬ 
garded by the people. Such a supposition is not precluded by the same 
historian’s statement that Cyrus gave a general permission to bury the 
deadfor, as Henderson observes, his silence in relation to the king 
rather favours the conclusion that he was made an exception, either by the 
people or the conqueror. There is no need, however, as we have already 
seen, of seeking historical details in this passage, which is rather a pre¬ 
diction of the downfall of the empire than of the fate of any individual 
monarch. 

20. Thou shall not be joined with them (the other kings of the nations) 
in burial, because thy land thou hast destroyed, tliy people thou hast slain. 
Let the seed of evil-doers be named no more for ever. Gesenius and other 
recent writers think the reference to the kings in ver. 18 too remote, and 
this is one principal reason for interpreting ver. 19 in the way already 
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mentioned, as exhibiting a contrast between those who receive burial and 
those who do not. The sense of this verse then will be, thou shalt not he 
joined with them , i, e, with those who go down to the stones of the grave. 
Bat the remoteness of the antecedent in ver, IB, ceases to occasion any 
difficulty when the whole of the nineteenth verse is a description of the 
king’s unburied and exposed condition. On this hypothesis, ver. 18 de¬ 
scribes the state of other deceased kings; ver. 19, the very different state of 
this one, and ver. 20 draws the natural inference, that the latter cannot be 
joined in burial with the former. Instead of thy land and thy people , the 
Septuagint has my land and my people ;, making the clause refer directly to 
the Babylonian conquest and oppression of Judea. Jerome suggests that 
the same sense may be put upon the common text by making thy land and 
thy people mean the land and people subjected to tby power in execution of 
God’s righteous judgments. But the only natural interpretation of the 
•words is that which applies them to the Babylonian tyranny as generally 
exercised. The charge here brought against the king implies that his 
power was given him for a very different purpose. The older writers read 
the last clause as a simple prediction. Thus the English Version is, the 
seed of evil-doers shall never be renowned. But the later writers seem to 
make it more emphatic by giving the future the force of an imperative or 
optative. For the sense of SHt. vide supra , chap. i. 4. Hitzig and 
Henderson take even here in the sense of a race or generation, and sup¬ 
pose £0$? to refer to monumental inscriptions. Some of the older writers 
understand the clause to mean that the names of the wicked shall not be 
perpetuated by transmission in tbe line of their descendants. Others ex¬ 
plain the verb as meaning to be called, i. e, proclaimed or celebrated. It 
is now r pretty generally understood to mean, or to express a wish, that the 
posterity of such should not be spoken of at all, implying both extinction 
and oblivion, 

21. That the downfall of the Babylonian power shall he perpetual, is 
now expressed hv a command to slaughter the children of the king. Pre¬ 
pare for his sons a slaughter, for the iniquity of their fathers. let them not 
arise and ‘possess the earth , and Jill the face of the world with cities . This 
verse is regarded by Gesenius, Bosenmiiller, Maurer, and Umbreit, as the 
close of the triumphal song beginning in ver. 4. Hitzig and Hendewerk 
suppose it to have closed in the preceding verse, as the address is no longer 
to the king of Babylon. Ewald extends it through ver. 28. But these 
distinctions rest upon a false assumption of exact and artificial structure. 
The dramatic form of the prediction is repeatedly shifted, so that the words 
of the triumphant Jews, of the dead, of the Prophet, and of God himself; 
succeed each other, as it were, insensibly, and without any attempt to make 
the points of the transition prominent. The command in the first clause 
is not addressed specifically to the Medes and Persians, but more indefi¬ 
nitely to the executioners of God’s decree against Babylon, or, as Calvin 
calls them, his lictores nut carnifices. The reference is not to the children 
of Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar, as the Rabbins and others have assumed, 
but to the progeny of the ideal being who here represents the Babylonian 
monarch. Hitzig, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, make mean a place of 
slaughter (Schlachthank), after the analogy of the cognate form tJSLfp. 
Gesenius and Ewald give it the general sense of massacre (Blutbad). There 
are three constructions of the last clause authorised by usage. ma y 

agree either with fob'll, or with or with The last is entitled to 

the preference, because it is the subject of the two preceding verbs. Cocceius 
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Hendewerk, Umbreit, and others make this last clause the expression of a 

hope or a promise—and (then) the world will (again) he full of cities_or, 

that the world may (again) be full of cities. Gesenius, who ascribes this 
construction to Yon Colin, objects that it gives to % one half of its mean¬ 
ing (that), and rejects the other half (not). But the subjunctive construc¬ 
tion of the clause is a mere assimilation to the forms of occidental syntax. 
The Hebrew construction is, they shall not arise (or let them not arise), 
and the negative may either be confined to the first two verbs or extended 
to the third. The last, however, is more natural on account of the exact 

resemblance in the form of the two members, and ‘Pirr'OS _ 

The Targum, followed by the Rabbins, gires to Dli# the sense of enemies , 
as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 16, Ps. cxxxix. 26, and fill the face of the world with 
enemies—or enemies fill the face of the world. This meaning of the word 
is adopted by Yitringa, Gesenius, Rosenmuller, and others. Hitzig reads 
mins ; Ewald, tyrants; Knobel, D'jn, wicked ones. The best sense, 
on the whole, is afforded by the old interpretation given by the Yulgate and 
Saadias, and retained by Umbreit and Hendewerk, which takes &'2JJ in its 
usual sense as the plural of W, and understands the clause to mean, lest they 
overspread and colonise the earth. The objection that the Babylonians had 
been just before described as wasters and destroyers, cannot -weigh against 
the constant usage of the -word. 

22. This verse contains an intimation that the destruction just predicted 
is to be the work not of man merely but of God, and is to comprehend 
not only the royal family hut the whole population. And I (myself) will 
rise up against them (or upon them), saith Jehovah of hosts, and will cutoff 
from Babylon (literally, with respect to Babylon) name , and remnant, and 
progeny, and offspring , saith Jehovah. The last four nouns are put to¬ 
gether to express posterity in the most general and universal manner. p 
and TW occur together in Gen. xxi. 31, Job xviii. 19. The specific mean¬ 
ing son and nephew (i.e. nepos, grandson), given in the English version and 
most of the early writers, and retained by Umbreit, is derived from the 
Chaldee paraphrase (22 221 22). Aben Ezra makes the language still more 
definite by explaining to be a man himself, 1^ a father, p a son, and 
YD) a grandson. This supposes 2KGP to be equivalent in meaning to 2£$>2 
used in Lev. xviii. 6, xxv. 49, for a blood relation. So Montanus renders it 
here, eonsanyuineum. But the word which has that sense is of a different form, 
and according to Gesenius, of a different origin. The more general mean¬ 
ing of the terms, now held to be correct, is given in the Septuagint (ovopat 
xai zardXs/^a, %a\ <jwsg/m) and the Yulgate (nomen et reliquias et german 
et progeniem). Doederlein’s version, the fruitful and the barren, is entirely 
unauthorised. Grotius remarks upon the threatening of this verse, nempe 
ad tempus ! Cocceius applies this verse and the one preceding to the civil 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries subject to the Roman see, and thinks it pro¬ 
bable that P and 2$1 may be distinctive terms for bishops and Mugs. Th$ 
threatening is applied by other classes of interpreters to Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar, but most correctly to the king of Babylon, not as a collec¬ 
tive appellation merely, but as an ideal person representing the whole line 
of kings. The agreement of the prophecy with history is shewn by J. D. 
Michaelis from the facts, that none of the ancient royal family of Babylon 
ever regained a throne, and that no Babylonian empire ever rose after the 
destruction of the first, Alexander the Great’s project of restoring it having 
been defeated by his death. 

28. And I will render it (literally, place it for) a possession (or inheri- 
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tance) of the porcupine, and pools of water, and will sioeep it with the broom 
for besom) of destruction. *T3j? has been variously explained to be the tor¬ 
toise,, beaver, bittern, &e., but since Boehart it is commonly agreed to mean 
the porcupine or hedgehog. It is here mentioned only as a solitary animal 
frequenting marshy grounds. The construction is not, I will make the pools 
of water a possession, &c., by drying them up—nor, I will make it a posses¬ 
sion for pools of water—but I will make it a possession for the porcupine 
and (will convert it into) pools of water. The exposure of the level plains 
of Babylonia to continual inundation without great preventive care, and the 
actual promotion of its desolation by this very cause, are facts distinctly 
stated by the ancient writers. Some suppose this evil to have had its 
origin in the diversion of the waters of the Euphrates by Cyrus. The 
Septuagint version of the last clause (zal ahrqv errjXov pacaQm sig 

avlXuav), adopted with little variation by Clericus (demergam earn in pro- 
fundum lutum ut earn perdam), and by Lowth (I will plunge it in the miry 
gulf of destruction), supposes to be derived from clay or mire. 

J. D. Michaelis refers it to an Arabic root meaning to sink or plunge, and 
thus excludes the allusion to mire (in den Abgrund des Niehts versenken). 
Three of the ancient versions, followed by the Talmud and rabinnieal inter¬ 
preters, make it mean to sweep, which is adopted by the latest waiters. 
Gesenius formerly derived it from an obsolete root MB, but in his Thesaurus 
from B'P, supposing the verb properly to mean the removal of dirt. Thus 
Aben Ezra explains NtDHDD to be an instrument with which dirt is removed 
(in]7t) \2 T8P)* Lee, from an Arabic root, explains the clause to mean, 

1 will humble it with the humiliation of destruction (Heb. Lex. s. v). The 
Vulgate renders as a participle (terens), in which it is followed by 
Cahin (eracuans), while others more correctly make it an infinitive or 
verbal noun. 

24. From the distant view of the destruction of Babylon, the Prophet 
suddenly reverts to that of the Assyrian host, cither for tiie purpose of 
making one of these events accredit the prediction of the other, or for the 
purpose of assuring true believers, that while God had decreed the deliver¬ 
ance of his people from remoter dangers, he would also protect them from 
those near at hand. Jehovah of hosts hath sworn, saying , Surely (literally, 
if not) as I have planned (or imagined) it has come to pass, and as I have 
devised, it shall stand (or be established). On the elliptical formula of 
swearing, vide supra , chap. v. 9. We may either supply before with 

Calvin and Vitringa, let me not be recognised as God—or as Junius briefly 
and boldly expresses it, mention —or else we may suppose the elliptical ex¬ 
pression to have been transferred from man to God, without regard to its 
original amTproper import. Kimchi explains nrpn to be a preterite used for 
a future ( 7 'PP 72P)? and this construction is adopted in most versions, 

ancient and modern. It is, however, altogether arbitrary and in violation of 
the only safe rule as to the use of the tenses, viz. that they should have their 
proper and distinctive force unless forbidden by the context or the nature of 
the subject, w'hich is very far from being the case here, as w r e shall see be¬ 
low. Gesenius and Be Wette evade the difficulty by rendering both the 
verbs as presents, a construction which is often admissible and even necessary 
in a descriptive context, but when used indiscriminately or inappropriately, 
tends both to weaken and obscure the sense. Ew’ald and Umbreit make the 
first verb present and the second future, which is scarcely if at all less objec¬ 
tionable. ^ The true force of the preterite and future forms, as here employed, 
is recognised by Aben Ezra, who explains the clause to mean that according 
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to God s purpose, it has come to pass and will come to pass hereafter (ypp 
CTO’ pi)*. The antithesis is rendered still more prominent by Jarchi 
by whom the verse is paraphrased as follows—" Thon hast seen, O’N&fc 
chadnezzar how the words of the prophets of Israel have been fulfilled in 
feennachenb, to break Assyria in my land, and by this thon mayest know 
that what I have purposed against thee shall also come to pass.’/ (Compare 
. . XXX1 * e>~18). This view of the matter makes the mention of Assyria 

m this connection altogether natural, as if he had said, of the truth of these 
predictions against Babylon a proof has been afforded in the execution of 
the threatenings against Assyria. The only objection to it is, that the next 
verse goes on to speak of the Assyrian overthrow, which would seem to 
imply that the last clause -of this verse, as well as the first, relates to that 
event. Another method of expounding the verse, therefore, is to apply njvn 
and Elptt to the same events, but in a somewhat different sense—“ As I 
intended, it has come to pass, and as I purposed, it shall continue.” The 
Assyrian power is already broken, and shall never be restored. This strict 
interpretation of the preterite does not necessarily imply that the prophecy 
was actually uttered after the destruction of Sennacherib’s army. Such 
would indeed be the natural inference from this verse alone, but for reasons 
which will be explained below, it is more probable that the Prophet merely 
takes his stand in vision at a point of time between the two events of which 
he speaks, so that both verbs are really prophetic, the one of a remote, the 
other of a proximate futurity, but for that very reason their distinctive forms 
should be retained and recognised. Yet the only modern writers who 
appear to do so in translation, are Calvin and Cocceins, who ha factum est } 
and »J. D. Michaelis, who has i&t geschehen . The acute and learned, but 
superficial Cierieus jumps to the conclusion that this verse begins an entirely 
new prophecy, a dictum eagerly adopted by the modern German critics, 
who are always predisposed to favour new views of the connection and 
arrangement of the text. Rosenm filler represents these verses as a fragment 
of a larger “ poem on the Assyrian overthrow. Gesenius confidently sets 
it down as the conclusion or continuation of the tenth chapter, with which it 
exhibits several verbal coincidences. Hendewerk, with still more precision, 
gives it place between vers. 27 and 28 of that chapter. Hitzig and Knobel 
put it after the twelfth chapter, and regard it as a prophecy of later date, but 
having direct^ reference to that in chaps, x.—xii. Ewald assigns it the same 
relative position, but interpolates the last three verses of the seventeenth 
chapter and the whole of the eighteenth between the twelfth or rather the 
eleventh (for he looks upon the twelfth as spurious) and the paragraph 
before us, which he takes to be the winding up of the whole prophecy. 
The first thing that will strike the reader in this statement is the principle 
assumed by^ aH the hypotheses, viz., that similar passages must belong 
together, which is tantamount to saying that whatever a writer had to say upon 
as certain point, or in a certain manner, he must have said once for all in a 
single and continuous composition. On the same ground all those passages 
in the odes of Horace, which contain the praises of Augustus or Maecenas, 
might he brought together into a cento of endless repetitions. To an ordi¬ 
nary reader it is scarcely more surprising that an author should use the same 
expressions.in two different productions, than that he should repeat them in 
the same. But even if the principle assumed were less unreasonable than 
it is, the different and inconsistent ways in which it is applied, and the 
assurance with which each new-comer puts his predecessors in the wrong, 
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will satisfy most readers that conjectures which admit of being -varied and 

by the existence of a strong and very obvious motive <>n the par oi n o o 
gical interpreters, for severing this paragraph, it posame, firaijhat ptccc 
The resemblance of these verses to the undisputed writings of Isaiah i,. t 

«ton doubt t» to tboir origm. It M tt. 

tie pterions contest, they otablisk tie ontigoity and jj 

astonishing prediction against Babylon, beyond the reach of caul. And 
this be admitted, we have here a signal instance of prophetic foresi^ 

cised at least two centuries before the event. This conclnwon m 
avoided at all cost and hazards, and the sacrifice of 
mon sense is nothing in comparison with such an object. A lemoto design 
of this kind may frequently be traced m critical decisions, vihich, to &ll l® 
ficial observation or to blinded admiration, seem to be determined sole!) by 
the unbiassed application of universal laws. In the case before us,, tjw 
unsoundness of the principle, its arbitrary application, and the e ™ lu . 
appearances of sinister design, all conspire to recommend the old view ot 
the passage, as immediately connected with the previous context, vliich 
further recommended by the uniform authority of Hebrew manuscripts, a 
constant tradition, the grammatical construction, and the perfectly coherent 
and appropriate sense which it puts upon the passage. It need scarcely bo 
added that the explanation of the name Assyria, by Lowth and others, as 
denoting or at least including the Babylonian dynasty, is here entirely un¬ 
tenable, because it is unnecessary. Where the proper meaning oi the tern 
is so appropriate, it is worse than useless to assume one which at least is 
rare and dubious. 

25. He now declares what the purpose is, which is so certainly to l>e ac¬ 
complished, namely God’s determination to break Assy) ia (or the Assyrian) 
in my land, and on my mountains 1 will trample him; and his yoke 
shall depart from off them, and his bur den from off his back (or slwultwr) 
shall depart . The infinitive depends upon in the verse preceding, ami 
is followed by a finite verb, as in many other verses. (See for example chap. 

. v» 24). Barnes continues the infinitive construction in the next ^clause (to 
remote, &e.), while Gesenins, on the other hand, assimilates the first clause, 
to the second ( Assyria is broken, &c.), both which are gratuitous depul lures 
from the form of the original. Forced constructions of the clause are gn mi by 
Junius (when by breaking Assyria, &c. I shall have trampled on him, then shall 
his*yoke, &c.)and by Gataker(as by breaking Assyria, &c. X trampled hi Jam, 
so that his yoke and burden were removed, in like maimer Babylon slam Jm 
destroyed). Hendewerk makes a frivolous objection to the translation oi ^ * 
by Assyria, viz., that Assyria never was in Palestine. The use of ike names, 
of countries to denote their governments and even their armies is suilkiuiitly 
familiar, even without supposing ‘“>1^ to be really the name ot the pro¬ 
genitor, like Isiriel and Canaan. My mountains some have understood to be. 
Mount Zion, others more generally the mountains of Jerusalem; but it so< ins 
.-to be rather a description of the whole land of Israel, or at hast ol Jmmln 
as a mountainous region, (See Ezek. xxxviii. 21, xxxix. 2, 4 ; Z(oii. xn. 
15; 1 Kings x. 28). Calvin’s idea that this term is used bora,use the 
country was despised as a mere range of mountains, seems extremely h>n*< <1. 
TJmbreit, however, also understands the words in vnj land as an allmm n to 
the contempt of foreigners for Palestine. The expressions ol this \eir e bt ar 
a strong resemblance to those of chaps, ix. 8, x. 27, xxx. 80, 81, xxxi. B. 
Aben Ezra refers the plural suffix in Crrt'P to land and mountains, Grot ins 
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to the latter only ; but the true construction is no doubt the common one, 
which refers it to the people of Israel collectively, and the suffix in to 
the same people as an individual. The place here assigned to the destruc¬ 
tion of Assyria sufficiently refutes the application of the name for Babylonia 
by Calvin, Lowth, and others. Gill thinks that “ the Assyrian here may 
represent the Turks, who now possess the land of Israel, and shall be de¬ 
stroyed.” Cocceius understands by Assyria the Turks and Saracens, and 
by the mountains the once Christian regions which they have usurped, in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Asia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Africa, Greece, 
Thrace, Illyria, Hungary. (Hi sane sunt montes Dei et terra ipsius 
atque ecclesise ...... suspicio igitur est prophetiam hanc loqui de 

hisce, qui nunc Assyria nominal! possunt. 

26. The Prophet now explains his previous conjunction of events so 
remote as the Assyrian overthrow and the fall of Babylon, by declaring both 
to be partial executions of one general decree against all hostile and oppos¬ 
ing powers. This is the purpose that is purposed upon all the earthy and 
this the hand that is stretched out over all the nations. Oil the supposition 
that this relates to Babylon alone, or to Assyria alone, we are obliged to 
understand the whole earth and all nations as describing the universal sway 
of these great powers respectively. Henderson applies the terms to Assyria, 
with an indefinite reference to any other powers that might set themselves 
in opposition. The true interpretation of the words as comprehending 
Assyria and Babylon, with reference to what goes before, is given by 
Aben Ezra, Jar chi, and J. D. Micliaelis. Aben Ezra seems indeed to make 
this the apodosis of the sentence, which is wholly unnecessary. Clericns 
regards the combination of the cognate noun and participle [purpose , pur¬ 
posed) as emphatic, and implying settled immutable determination. Vitringa 
explains purpose and hand as meaning wisdom and strength ; Gill, more 
correctly, plan and execution. The outstretched hand, as Knobel observes,: 
is a gesture of threatening. Hitzig gratuitously changes hand to arm, as 
in chap. v. 25. All the earth is, with as little reason, changed to all lands 
by Gesenius and the later Germans except Ewalcl. 

27. As the preceding verse declares the extent of God’s avenging pur¬ 

pose, so this affirms the certainty of its execution, as a necessary conse¬ 
quence of his almighty power. For Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed (this), 
and who shall anmd (his purpose) ? And his hand (is) the one stretched 
out, and who shall turn it hack ? —Instead of Jehovah of Hosts, the Septua- 
gint has here the Holy God , or God the Holy One. ^ has been variously 
translated, scatter (LXX.), weaken (Yulgate), avert (Luther), dissolve 
(Calvin), change (J. D. Michaelis), hinder (Gesenius), break (Ewald); but 
its sense is that given in the English Yersion (disannul), and by Be Wette 
(vereiteln). The meaning of the last clause is not simply that Ms hand is 
stretched out , as most writers give it, but that the hand stretched out is Ms, 
as appears from the aiticle prefixed to the participle (Bee Gesenius 

§108, 3. Ewald § 560). The construction is given by Cocceius, Lowth, 
Maurer, Henderson, Knobel, and Ewald (seine Hand ist die ausgereckte). 
Hitzig’s attempt to strengthen the last verb by rendering it frightened hack 
(zuriieksehrecken) has the opposite effect, Ewald’s translation (hernmen) 
also fails to convey the exact sense of the Hebrew verb, which is correctly 
given in the Yulgate (avertet), and still more precisely by Cocceius (retro- 
aget). Clericus modernizes the construction of the whole verse (cum con¬ 
silium eeperit, See.), and Gesenius that of the second clause (ist seine Hand 
gestreckt u. s. w.). Here again Gill is felicitous in paraphrase. “ There’s 
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nothing comes to pass but he has purposed, and everything he has purposed 

^llkTTn the 'year of the death of King Ahaz, was this burden , or threatening 
prophecy, against Philistia. Junius begins the fifteenth chapter here, and 
Calvin says it would have begun here, but for the preposterous division or 
rather laceration of the chapters. Jerome notes this as the first prophecy 
belonging to the reign of Hezekiah, and J. H. Michaehs accordingly makes 
this the beginning of the fourth division of the book. According to Coc- 
ceius’s arrangement, it is the beginning of the seventh part, extending to 
the twentieth chapter, and distinguished by the fourfold recurrence oi the 
title as to the sense of which vide supra, chap. xiii. 1. Gesenius, Hen- 
dewerk, and Henderson, suppose the words of this verse to refer to a period 
anterior to the death of Ahaz, Maimer to a period after it J. D. Michaelis 
thinks that the title at least was written afterwards. Hitzig and iinobel 
regard the title as the work of a compiler, and the former supposes the 
entire passage to have been reduced to writing long after the alleged date 
of the prophecy, while Knobel throws the whole back to the year 73 J, near 
the beginning of the reign of Ahaz. These are mere conjectures, which can 
have no weight against" a title forming part of the text as far as we can 
trace it back. One manuscript instead of Ahaz has Uzziali, a mere emen¬ 
dation intended to remove a supposed chronological difficulty. Henderson 
points out an erroneous division of the text in some editions of the English 
Bible, by prefixing the paragraph mark to ver. 29, so as to apply the date 
here given to what goes before, whereas the dates are always placed at the 
beginning. Augustus translation of the second clause (the threatening pi a* 
phecy was this) mistakes the form of the original, which can only mean this 
threatening prophecy . 

29. Bejoicenot , 0 Philistia , all of thee (or all Philistia), because the rod 
that smote thee is broken, for out of the root of the serpent shall come forth a 
basilisk , and its fruit a flying fiery serpent . The name is applied in 

Hebrew to the south-western part of Canaan on the Mediterranean coast, 
nominally belonging to the tribe of Judah, but for ages occupied by the 
or Philistines, a race of Egyptian origin who came to Canaan from 
Caphtor, i. e. according to the ancients Cappadocia, but according to the 
modems either Cyprus or Crete, most probably the latter. Tbe name is 
now traced to an Ethiopic root meaning to wander, and probably denotes 
wanderers or emigrants. Hence it is commonly rendered in the Septuagint 
dXK6<pvXoi. The Philistines are spoken of above in chaps, ix. 11, xi. 14, 
and throughout the historical books of the Old Testament as the hereditary 
enemies of Israel. They were subdued by David (2 Sam. v. 17-25, xxL 
15), and still paid tribute in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 11), 
hut rebelled against Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17), were again subdued 
by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), and again shook off the yoke in the reign of 
Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 48). The Greek name n aXaicrlvr}, a corruption of 

riGS^S, is applied by Josephus and other ancient writers to the whole land 
of Israel, from which comes our Palestine , employed in tile same manner. 

The expression ^3 is explained by Lowth to mean with one consent , while 
Henderson connects it with the negative in this sense, let not any part 
of thee. Most writers make it simply mean the whole of thee , perhaps 
with reference to Philistia as a union of several principalities. All in¬ 
terpreters agree that the Philistines are here spoken of as having recently 
escaped from the ascendancy of some superior power, but at the same 
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time threatened with a more complete subjection. The first of these 
ideas is expressed by the figure of a broken rod or staff, for the mean- 
ing of which vide supra ad. v. 5. The other is expressed by the very 
different figure of an ordinary serpent producing or succeeded by other 
varieties more venomous and deadly. On the natural history of the pas¬ 
sage, see the Hebrew Lexicons, Bochart’s Hierozoicon, and Bosenmliller’s 
Alterthumskunde. Whatever be the particular species intended, the essen¬ 
tial idea is the same, and has never been disputed. Some, indeed, suppose 
a graduation or climax in the third term also, the fiery flying serpent 
being supposed to be more deadly than the basilisk, as this is more so 
than the ordinary serpent. But most writers refer the suffix in P33 to 
and regard the other two names as correlative or parallel. The transi¬ 
tion in the last clause from the figure of an animal to that of a plant may serve 
the double purpose of reminding us that what we read is figurative, and of 
shewing how unsafe it is to tamper with the text on the ground of mere 
rhetorical punctilios. As to the application of the figures, there are several 
different opinions. Jerome, and a long line of interpreters, including 
Hendewerk, suppose the broken staff to be the death of Ahaz. But he, so 
far from having smitten the Philistines, had been smitten by them. Kimchi, 
Abarbenel, Yitringa, and others, understand the first clause as referring to 
the death of Uzziah. But this had taken place more than thirty years 
before. Yitringa endeavours to remove this difficulty by supposing an 
ellipsis; rejoice not in the death of him who smote you, and in the pros¬ 
perity which you have since enjoyed for many years. But this is wholly 
arbitrary. Others suppose Tiglath-pileser to be meant by the rod which 
smote them ; but for this there is no sufficient ground in history. Gresenius 
applies the figures not to an individual, but to the Jewish power, which 
had been broken and reduced during the reign of Ahaz. The still more 
formidable domination threatened in the last clause he explains, not with 
the older writers to be that of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 18), b$t the re¬ 
covered strength of Judah. Hitzig and Ewald make the last clause a pre¬ 
diction of Assyrian invasion. Knobel adopts the same interpretation, but 
with this addition, that he understands the figure of the basilisk coming 
forth from the serpent as referring to the agency of Judah in procuring the 
Assyrian invasion of Philistia. Rosenm filler refers this clause to the 

Messiah, in which he follows the Chaldee Paraphrase. “ From among the 
sons of the sons of Jesse, the Messiah shall come forth, and his works shall 
be among you as fiery serpents.” Some of the old writers suppose to 
contain an allusion to one of the names of Jesse (2 Sam. xvii. 25). 

SO. And the first-born of the poor shall feed, and the needy in security lie 
down , and I will kill tliy root with famine, and thy remnant it shall slay. The 
future condition of the Jews is here contrasted with that of the Philistines* 
The figures in the first clause are borrowed from a flock, in the second from 
a tree, but with obvious allusion to a human subject. The first-born of the 
poor is explained by the Targum and the Rabbins to mean the nobles of 
Judah, now despised by the Philistines. Calvin makes it a superlative ex¬ 
pression for the poorest and most wretched (quasi suis miseriis insignes), 
and this sense is approved by most of the later writers, some of whom refer 
to Job xviii. *18, for an analogous expression. Gresenius, however, is dis¬ 
posed to admit an allusion to the next generation, which would make the 
promise too remote, and leaves the expression of first-bom unexplained. 
Borne writers needlessly amend the text. Thus J. D. Michaelis makes the 3 
in '*03 a preposition, and reads in my pastures, a conjecture recently re- 
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mewed by Ewald, who would point the word (, tP5 and make 33 a synonyme 
of “13. But an exposition which involves a change of text and the invention 
of a word to suit the place, and both without necessity, seems to have a 
twofold claim to be rejected. Equally gratuitous is Lowth’s reading **333, 
my choice first-fruits . Gesenius and De Wette supply nftl? in the first 
clause from the second, shall feed quietly. But the threat of famine in the 
other clause seems to shew that the prominent idea is abundance , as ex¬ 
pressed by the older writers. There is no need of taking root in the sense 
of stock or race . The figurative part of the last clause is borrowed from a 
tree, here divided into two parts, the root and the rest or remainder. 
Gesenius distinguishes between rV»Dn and J3H as terms -which usage has 
appropriated to the act of God and man respectively. Hitzig makes the 
one mean kill in general, and the other more specifically kill with the sword 
(Jer. xv. B). The third person Yirp is by some regarded as a mere enallage 
person®, and referred like to God himself. Others refer it to the 
enemy mentioned in ver. 31, or the fiery serpent in ver. BO. Others prefer 
an indefinite construction, which is very common, and would here he entitled 
to the preference, were there not another still more simple. This makes 
3^3 the subject of the last verb, so that what is first mentioned as an in¬ 
strument in God’s hand, reappears in the last member of the sentence as 
an agent. 

31. Hotel , 0 gate! cry, 0 city! dissolved, 0 Philislia, is the whole of 
thee; for out of the north a smoke comes, and there is no straggler in his forces. 
The Philistines are not only forbidden to rejoice, but exhorted to lament. 
The object of address is a single city representing all the rest. There is no 
ground for the opinion that Ashdod is particularly meant. It is rather a 
case of poetical individualisation. Gate is not here put for the judges or 
nobles who w r ere wont to sit there—nor is it even mentioned as the chief 
place of concourse—but rather with allusion to the defences of the city, as 
a parallel^expression to city itself. The insertion of a preposition by the 
Targum and ETmchi— howl for the gate , cry for the city —is entirety un¬ 
authorised, and changes the whole meaning. The masculine form ^03 
seems to have greatly perplexed interpreters. Some of the older writers 
supply others 3$, and even Ewald says that we must be content to 
make it an infinitive. Knobel regards it as a mere anomaly or idiomatic 
licence of construction. ^ Hitzig supposes a sudden transition from the third 
to the second person—it is dissolved, 0 whole Philistia. The true solution 
is that BDi agrees regularly with ^3 in ^?3. This explanation, which Hen- 
dewerk admits to be as old as Maurer, is distinctly given by Coeceins (lique- 
factum est, Pal®stina, universum tui), and copied by Vitringa and J, H, 
Michaelis. Another idea ascribed to Maurer by Kmobel—viz. that the 
smoke here meant is that of conflagrations kindled by the enemy—is at least 
as old as Olericus. Some of the older writers understood it simply as an 
emblem for wrath or trouble. Lowth cites YirgiY sfumantespulvere campos , 
and supposes an allusion to the clouds of dust raised by an army on the 
march. This . is adopted by Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Hendewerk, and 
others; but Hitzig and Knobel object to this interpretation of %% as 
unauthorised by^Hebrew usage. Hitzig refers it to the practice of literally 
carrying fire in front of caravans to mark the course; but this is objected 
to by others as peculiar to the desert and to straggling or divided bodies. 
It may be doubted, notwithstanding the allusion in the last clause, whether 
K P was intended to refer to an army at all. If not, we may suppose with 
Calvm that smoke is mentioned merely as a sign of distant and approaching 
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fire, a natural and common metaphor for any powerful destroying agent,— 
has been conjecturally explained in various way’s, but is agreed by all 
the modern writers to mean properly alone or separated) and to be descrip¬ 
tive of the enemy with which Philistia is here threatened. Some give to 
the sense of the cognate DHJJ1D, viz. appointed times, and understand 
it as referring to the orders under which the invading army acts. Most 
writers now, however, give it another sense of viz. assemblies, here 

applied specifically to an army. Thus understood the clause is descriptive 
of a compact, disciplined, and energetic host. A similar description we 
have had already in chap. v. 26-29, from which resemblance some infer 
that this passage must relate to the Assyrians. Abcn Ezra refers it to the 
Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, Kimelii to the Jews under Hezekiah, 
and Cocceius to the Romans as the final concpaerors of whole Palestine by 
which he understands the whole of what we now T call Palestine, or at least 
Judea. Vitringa, who usually quotes the strangest notions of Cocceius with 
indulgent deference, appears to lose his patience at this point, and exclaims, 
“ Hanc ego interpretationem totam suo relinquam loco, nee ejus amplius 
meminero ; est enim plane paradoxa et a communi sensu aliena.” The 
diversity of judgments as to the particular enemy here meant, and the 
slightness of the grounds on which they severally rest, may suffice to shew 
that the prophecy is really generic, not specific, and includes all the agencies 
and means by which the Philistines were punished for their constant and 
inveterate enmity to the chosen people, as well as for idolatry and other 
crimes. 

• 82. And what shall one answer (what answer shall be given to) the 
ambassadors of a nation f That Jehovah has founded Zion, and m it the 
afflicted of his people shall seek refuge. The meaning of the last clause is 
too clear to be disputed, viz., that God is the protector of his people. This 
is evidently stated as the result and sum of the whole prophecy, and as such 
is s uffi ciently intelligible. It is also given, however, as an answer to ambas¬ 
sadors or messengers, and this has given rise to a great diversity ft explana¬ 
tions. Instead of ambassadors ('0^?D) kings (*O^D) is given by all the old 
Greek Yersions except Symmachus, who has uyyzkoig. The older writers 
for the most part make ambassadors the subject of the verb —what to ill the 
ambassadors answer f Thus understood, the w r ords have been applied to the 
report carried back by the ambassadors of friendly powers, or by those sent 
out by the Jews themselves, on the occasion of Hezekiah 1 s victory over the 
Philistines, or of his delivery from the Assyrian invasion. In order to avoid 
tlie irregularity of giving ^ a plural meaning, some have supposed the sen¬ 
tence to relate to the report carried back by a Philistine embassy, sent to 
ascertain the condition of Jerusalem after the Assyrian attack. ..The 
irregular concord of the plural noun with was explained by supplying 

a distributive pronoun, every one of the ambassadors, a form oi speech quite 
foreign to the Hebrew language. Hendewerk, who retains this old construc¬ 
tion, understands this as the answer of the Assyrian ambassadors, when 
asked by the Philistines to attack Jerusalem. It is now commonly agreed, 
however, that is the object of the verb, which is repeatedly con¬ 

strued with a noun directly, and that its subject is either Hezekiah or more 
probably indefinite. : As tosome still give it a collective meaning: others 
refer it to the Philistines, suing for peace, or proposing a joint resistance to 
Assyria; others to Judah itself, an application contrary to usage. All this 
seems to shew that the expression is indefinite, as the very absence of the 
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article implies, and that the whole sense meant to be conveyed is this, that 
such may be the answer given to the inquiries made from any quarter. Of 
all the specific applications, the most probable is that which supposes an 
allusion to Kabshakeh’s argument with Hezekiah against trusting in Jehovah. 
But this seems precluded by the want of any natural connection with 
Philistia, which is the subject of the previous context. I shall only add, 
that Coeceius is not only true to his original hypothesis, but so far carried 
away by it as to lay aside his usual grammatical precision (which often 
contrasts strangely with his exegesis) and translate TO' as a preterite. He 
understands the verse as accounting for the ruin of the Jews by the recep¬ 
tion which they give to the apostles of Christ. What answer was given to 
the messengers of the nation (i. e. the messengers sent to them) when Jehovah 
founded Zion, (or the Christian Church) and the afflicted of his people sought 
refuge in it? The same sense might have been as well attained without de¬ 
parting from the strict sense of the future. As to the sense itself, it needs 
no comment to evince that it is purely arbitrary, and that a hundred other 
meanings might be just as well imposed upon the words. 


CHAPTERS XY. XVI. 

These chapters contain a prediction of the downfall of Moab. Most of 
the recent German writers deny that any part of it was written by Isaiah, 
except the last two verses of chap, xvi., w r hich they suppose him to have 
added as a postscript to an older prophecy. The reasons for ascribing the 
remainder of the passage to another writer are derived from minute pecu¬ 
liarities of phraseology, and from the general character and tone of the 
whole composition. Hitzig regards this as the prophecy of Jonah men¬ 
tioned in 2 Kings xiv. 25. In this conclusion Maurer acquiesces, and 
Knobel thinks it not improbable. The grounds on which such hypotheses 
must he rejected, when not only destitute of external evidence but contra¬ 
dicted by it, have been already stated in the general introduction. Hende- 
werk combats Hitzig’s doctrine on his own ground and with his own weapons, 
deducing from the verbal minutia) of the passage proofs of its poetical 
excellence and of its genuineness. Some of the older writers regard the 
last .two verses of chap. xvi. as an addition made by Isaiah to an earlier pre¬ 
diction of his own. Henderson thinks them an addition made to a prophecy 
of Isaiah by a later prophecy, If we set aside the alleged internal evidence 
of a different origin, the simplest view of the passage is that which regards 
the whole as a continuous composition, and supposes the Prophet at the close 
to fix the date of the prediction which he had just uttered. The particular 
event referred to in these chapters has been variously explained to be the 
invasion of Moab by Jeroboam II., king of Israel; by Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia; byTiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria; by his successors Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon; by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, &c. 
The safest conclusion seems to be, that the prediction is generic, and in¬ 
tended to describe the destruction of Moab, without exclusive reference to 
any .one of the events by which it was occasioned or promoted, but with 
special .allusions possibly to all of them. Compare the introduction to 
chap, xiii., xiv. According to Coeceius, the Moab of this prophecy is Israel, 
the hostile power Rome, and the time that of the downfall of Jerusalem. 
To such hypothes.es the answer still is, that they might be indefinitely 
multiplied and varied, with as much or rather with as little reason. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

This chapter is occupied with a description of the general grief, occa¬ 
sioned by the conquest of the chief towns and the desolation of the country 
at large. Its chief peculiarities of form are the numerous names of places 
introduced, and the strong personification by which they are represented as 
grieving for the public calamity. The chapter closes with an intimation of 
still greater evils. 

1. (This is) the burden of Mocib, that in a night Ar-Moab u laid 

waste, ii> dcsl)oyed, that in a night Kir-Aloah is laid waste, is destroyed. 
The English Version, Rosenmuller, andHitzig, understand the first verse as 
assigning a reason for the second. Because in a night, &c., he ascends, &c. 
But so long a sentence is at variance not only with the general usage of the 
language, but with the style of this particular prophecy. Gesenius supposes 
an ellipsis at the beginning, and takes in its usual sense of that . “ (I 

affirm) that,” &c. The same construction occurs where a verb of swearing 
is understood (vii. 9, xlix. 18). In the absence of the governing verb, the 
particle may be translated surely. Most of the recent German versions 
render it by yea ( ja !). In a night. may be literally understood, as assaults 
are often made by night (chap. xxi. 4), or figuratively, as the phrase is 
sometimes used to denote sudden destruction. Ar originally meant a city, 
and Ar-Moab the city of Moab, i. e. the capital city, or, as Gesenius says, 
the only real city of the Moabites. It was on the south side of the Arnon 
(Nunn xxii. 8b). The Greeks called it Arcopolis, or city of Mars, according 
to their favourite practice of corrupting foreign names, so as to give them 
the appearance of significant Greek words. Ptolemy calls it Ilhahmath - 
mom, a corruption of the Hebrew Eabbath-Moab, i. el chief city of Moab. 
Jerome says that the place was destroyed in one night by an earthquake 
when he was a boy. The Arabs call it Mab and Errahba. It is now in 
ruins. In connection with the capital city, the Prophet names the prin¬ 
cipal or only fortress in the land of Moab. Kir originally means a wall, 
then a walled town or fortress. The place here meant is a few miles south¬ 
east of Ar, on a rocky hill, strongly fortified by nature, and provided with 
a castle. The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse calls it Kerakka de Moab , 
the fortress of Moab, w r hich name it has retained among the orientals, who 
extend it lo the whole of ancient Moab. 

2. The destruction of the chief cities causes general grief. They (in¬ 
definitely) go up to the house (i. e. the temple), and IJibon (to) the high 
places for (the purpose of) weeping . On Nebo and on Medeba , Moab 
howls—on all his heads baldness—every heard cut of-. Luther, Gesenius, 
and others, make the verb indefinite. Lowth, Rosenmuller, Hitzig, and 
Maurer, regard Moab as the subject. Vitringa makes TVS a contracted 
proper name for Belhmeon (Jer. xlviii. 28) or Beth-baal-meon (Josk.xiii. 19), 
on the south side of the Arnon, now called Mae in. Ewald makes it a con- 
traction of DWTl JVIl (Jer. xlviii. 22), which was not far from Bib on (Num. 
xxxiii. 46). The same explanation was once approved by Rosenmuller, but 
in the Compendium of his Scholia, he adopts the opinion of Kimchi, that 
ITU is hero used in the sense of temple, and is equivalent to CSHpD, which 
occurs below (xvi. 12) as a parallel to B1D2. The ancient heathen built 
their temples upon heights (chap.Ixv. ?). Solomon built one to theMoabitish 
god Chemosh on the mountain before Jerusalem (1 Kings xi. 1). This 
explanation is approved by Gesenius and all the later Germans except 
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Ewald. Borne who take as a proper name, make^fi:a one also, 
regarding it as a contracted form of Bamoth-Baal (Josli. xiii. 17). Dibon , 
a town north of the Arnon, rebuilt by the tribe of Gael, and thence called 
Dibod-gad (Num. xxxiii. 45), although it had formerly belonged to Moab, 
and would seem from this passage to have been recovered by them. The 
same place is called Dim on in ver. 9, in order to assimilate it to ER blood. 
The modern name is Diban. There is no preposition before H'2 and 
in the Hebrew. Hence the latter may he taken either as the object or the 
subject of the verb. The first construction is preferred by the older writers ; 
those of modem elate are almost unanimous in favour of the other, which 
makes Dibon itself go up to the high places. The only objection is, that 
the writer would hardly have coupled this one place with the country at 
large, and this is not sufficient to exclude it. The objection to the other 

is, that Dibon was situated in a plain, to which it may be answered that 

the phrase go up has reference in many cases not to geographical position, 
but to sacredness and dignity. . ^ 

8 . In its streets, they are girded with sackcloth ; on its roojs and, in its 
squares (or broad places) all (literally, all of it) hauls, coming down with 
iceepiug (from the house-tops or the temples). In this verse there is a 
singular alternation of masculine and feminine suffixes, all relating to 
Moab, sometimes considered as a country, and sometimes as a nation. 
The last clause is explained by most modern writers to mean melting into 
tears, as the eye is elsewhere said to run down tears or water (Jer. ix. 17; 
Lam. iii. 48). But as the eye is not here mentioned, and the preposition 
is inserted, making a marked difference between this and the alleged ex¬ 
pressions, it is better to adhere to the old construction, which supposes an 
antithesis between this clause and the ascent to the temples or the house¬ 
tops. Sackcloth is mentioned as the usual mourning dress and badge of 
deep humiliation. 

4. And Heshbon cries and Elealeh—even to Jalias is their mice heard — * 
therefore the warriors of Moab cry—his soul is distressed to him (or in him). 
Heshbon, a royal city of the Amorites, assigned to Reuben and to Gad at 
different times, or to both jointly, famous for its fish-pools, was a celebrated 
town in the days of Eusebius, the rains of which are still in existence, 
under the slightly altered name of ffesbdn . Elealeh, often mentioned with 

it, was also assigned to the tribe of Reuben. Eusebius describes these 
towns as near together in the highlands in Gilead, opposite to Jericho. 
Robinson and Smith, while at the latter place, conversed with an Arab 
chief, who pointed out to them the Wady Keshan, near which, far up in the 
mountain, is the ruined place of the same name, the ancient Heshbon. Half 
an hour north-east of this lies another ruin called El Al, the ancient Elealeh 
(Palestine, ii. 278). The names FDi and HOT arc treated by Gesenius 
as identical, but Hitzig understands them to denote two different places, 
one described by Jerome as overhanging the Dead Sea, the other further to 
the south-east, on the edge of the desert, the scene of the battle between 
Sihon and Israel. In either case, the preposition seems to imply that the 
place meant was a frontier town. The same form of expression that is hero 
used occurs also chap. x. 80.—Vitringa and Gesenius give \T^ the rare 
and doubtful sense because , and understand the Prophet to describe the 
cities or people in general as lamenting because even the warriors were dis¬ 
mayed. Most writers give the words their usual meaning, and suppose the 
tenor of the warriors to be here described as the effect, not the cause of 
the general lamentation. According to Knobel, therefore has reference to 
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the cry of Heshbon andElealeh which had just been mentioned; according 
to Hitzig and others, to the downhill of the capital (ver. 1). For the 
Septuagint seems to have read which it renders ?) otitpvg. This read¬ 
ing and translation, which is also favoured by the Peshito, is adopted by 
Lowth: the very loins of Moab cry out . Other interpreters agree that it is 
the passive participle of f/n, used as a noun in the sense of warriors or 
heroes, whether so called because drawn out for military service, or as being 
strong, or girded and equipped, or disencumbered of unnecessary clothing. 
Aquila has with the arms or shoulders bare. There is peculiar sig¬ 

nificance in thus ascribing an unmanly terror to the very defenders of the 
country. ^ Vitringa supposes an additional emphasis in the use of the verb 
which may either mean a joyful or a mournful cry, and by itself might 
here denote a battle-cry or war-shout. As if he had said, the warriors of 
Moab raise a cry, not of battle or defiance, but of grief and terror. The 
same natural expression of distress is ascribed by Homer to his heroes. (Vide 
infra, chap, xxxiii. 7). Cocceius is singular in making this an exhortation: let 
them raise the war-cry (vociferentur, classicum canant, barritum faciant, 
clamorom tollant, ut in praelioj. For WV the Septuagint reads niTP (yvd- 
Gzrat), probably a mere inadvertence. The English Version and Lowth 
take £^33 in the sense of life, other interpreters in that of soul, Roseiimiiller, 
Gesenius, and E wald, give to HW the sense of trembling , from a kindred 
root in Arabic ; others with more probability that of being euil, i. e. ill at ease 
or suffering, in which the future corresponding to this preterite is frequently 
used elsewhere.. Gosenius indeed refers that future to another root, but one 
ot kindred origin, in which the essential idea, is probably the same. The 
paronomasia in W’T and Hjn* is copied in Gesenius’s translation by combin¬ 
ing the words Hagen and verzaget. The similar terms are confounded by 
the Vulgate (ululabit sibi), and by Calvin, who understands the sense to be, 
that every one will be so occupied with his own grief as to disregard that of 
his neighbours. 

5. My heart for Moab cries out—her fugitives (are fled) as far as Hoar— 
an heifer of three years old—for he that goes up Lnhith with weeping goes up 
by it for in the way of Horonaim a cry of destruction they lift up. Every 
part of this obscure verse has given rise to some diversity of exposition. It 
has been made a question whoso w T ords it contains. Junius connects it 
with the close of the preceding verse and understands it to contain the 
words of the warriors there mentioned, endeavouring to rally and recall the 
fugitives. Others suppose the Moabites in general, or some individual 
among them, to be here the speaker. Cocceius doubts -whether these are 
not the words of God himself. Calvin' supposes the Prophet to be speak¬ 
ing in the person and expressing the feelings of a Moabite. All these 
hypotheses appear to have arisen from an idea that the Prophet cannot be 
supposed to express sympathy with these sinners of the Gentiles. But such 
expressions are not only common elsewhere, but particularly frequent in this 
part of Isaiah. (Vide infra chaps, xvi. 11, xxi. 3, 4, xxii. 5). Hitzig suggests, 
as a possible but not as a probable construction of the first words, My 
heart (is) totuards Moab (who) is crying , &c., as in Judges ver. 3. Borne 
older writers understand the words to mean my heart cries to Moab, as in 
1 Chron. ver. 20. Gesenius gratuitously cites other cases in which h has the 
sense of for, on account of, given to it here by Aben Ezra (3K1D TD5J2)-,, 
The particle is here used in its proper sense as indicating general relation, 
as to, with respect to, and simply points out Moab as the subject or oeca- 
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sion of the cry. El wait! and others make PPP mean—to complain or lament, 
which is neither so exact nor so expressive as the literal translation. Instead 
of my heart some read his heart, others simply heart * Thus Lowth ; the 
heart of Moab crieth in her, after the Septuagint (h ccvrfj). The Peshito 
seems to have read ini ta O m, his sjnrit. The common text itself is vaiiously 
explained. According to the usual analogy, it means her bars, and the 
Vulgate accordingly has redes ejus. By this some understand the cities of 
Moab, others its barriers or frontier posts, others its guardians or protectors. 
Most of the modern writers follow Saadias and Kimcbi, who explain the 
word to mean her fugitives. The only objection to this explanation is 
the absence of the long vowel under the first letter. Zoar, one of. the 
cities of the plain, preserved by Lot’s intercession, is now ascertained 
to have been situated on the eastern shore of the Bead Sea, near its .south¬ 
ern extremity, and at the foot of the mountains. (Robinson’s Palestine, ii. 480, 
648). It is here mentioned as an extreme southern point, but not without 
allusion, as Vitringa with great probability suggests, to Lot’s escape from 
the destruction of Sodom. The next phrase (rW^ rfel?) is famous as the 
subject of discordant explanations. These may however be reduced to two 
classes, those which regard the words as proper names, and those which 
regard them as appellatives. J. D. Michaelis supposes two places to bo 
mentioned, Eglath and Shelishiyyah; but of the latter there is no trace in 
geography or history. Booderlein conjectures that the city Eglath con¬ 
sisted of three towns, and that the Hebrew is the same as the Greek 

rgfaoXtg or triple city. But the former no where else means threefold , but 
always third. According to Lightfoot, the phrase means Eglah, or Eglath 
the Third, so called to distinguish it from Eglaim or En-eglaim, a place in 
the same region, mentioned in Ezek. xlvii. 10, “ where Eglaim is plainly of 
the dual number and seems to intimate that there were two Egols, with rela¬ 
tion to which our Eglah may be called Eglah the Third.” (Lightfoot’s Cho- 
rographical Inquiry, chap. iii. § 8). With this may be compared Ilamathaim 
which is also dual (1 Sam. i. 2), and Upper and Nether Beth-horon (Josh, 
xvi. S, 5). Lightfoot compares this Eglah the Third with the NhXa 
of Ptolemy, and the V A yaXXa of Josephus, both mentioned in connection 
with Zoar, (Zwaga) and the latter with Iloronaim (*n Pwai). The Ejlun 

of Abulfecla, meaning calves or heifers, may bo another name lor 
the same place, which must then have been situated beyond the northern 
boundary of Moab, and be mentioned here in order to convey the idea that 
the fugitives had fled in opposite directions. Of the late translators, Be Wotte, 
Henderson, and Ewald retain the Hebrew w r ords as a proper name, Eglath - 
Sfielishiyah. On the other hand, all the ancient versions, and the groat 
majority of modern waiters, regard the words in question as appellatives, and 
all agree in rendering the first of the two heifer. The other is explained 
by Jarchi to mean the third in the order of birth, with reference to some 
supposed superiority in that class. Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Timbrelt, under¬ 
stand it to mean third-rate , of the third oi'der, i. e. inferior (compare Dan. 
v. 29; 1 Sam. xv. 9), and as here applied to a heifer, lean, ill-favoured f 
a figure borrowed from the pastoral habits of the people in that region to 
express the smallness of the city Zoar, which was so called because it was 
a little one (Gen. xix. 20, 22). It is plain however that third can have 
this meaning only in case of a direct comparison with something of the first 
and second rank. Besides, what has the size of Zoar to do with this 
pathetic description of the flight of Moab ? The great majority of voices 
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is in favour of the meaning three years old , or retaining the form of the 
original more closely, a heifer of the third (year). A cognate participle 
(mhm) is used in this sense and in connection with this very noun (Gen. 
xv. 9). By a heifer three years old, Gesenius understands one that has 
never yet been tamed or broken, according to Pliny’s maximum, domitura 
bourn in trimatu, postea sera , antea prcematnra . Now as personal afflic¬ 
tions are sometimes likened to the taming of animals (Jer. xxxL 18; Hosea 
x. 11), and as communities and governments are often represented by the 
figure of a heifer (Jer. xlvi. 20 , 1. 11 ; Hosea iv. 16 ), the expressions thus in¬ 
terpreted would not be inappropriate to the state of Moab, hitherto flourish¬ 
ing and uncontrolled, but now three years old and subjected to the yoke. 
Some of the older interpreters suppose this statement of the age to have refe¬ 
rence to the voice of the animal, which is said by Bo chart to be deepest at that 
age, and according to Aristotle, stronger in the female than the male. There 
is still a doubt, however, with respect to the application of the simile, as 
last explained. Bo chart refers it to the‘Prophet himself. “ My heart cries 
for Moab (for her fugitives to Zoar), as a heifer three years old.” Yitringa 
refers it to the fugitives of Moab, who escape to Zoar, crying like a heifer 
three years old.—is commonly a noun denoting an ascent or rising 
ground. It is translated hill in the English version of 1 Sam. ix. 11, and 
ascent in that of Num. xxxiv. 4, and 2 Sam. xv. 30, which last place is 
strikingly analogous to this. The construction commonly adopted makes 
rbya an absolute nominative : “ The ascent of Luhith (or as to the ascent 
of Luhith) with weeping one ascends it.” It is possible, however, to make 
S“6yD a participle or a participial noun—“the ascender of Luhith ( i. e. he who 
ascends it) with weeping ascends by it.” The parallel passage (Jer. xlviii. 5) 
instead of 12 repeats This is regarded by the latest writers as an error 
in transcription of '22 for '2 12. The Septuagint has erSog as dvafiqmrat, 
which implies still another reading ( 72 ). It is a curious and instruc¬ 
tive fact that J. D. Michaelis corrects the texb of Isaiah by comparison 
with Jeremiah, while Lowth, with equal confidence, inverts the process and 
declares the text in Jeremiah to be unmeaning. Luhith is mentioned 
only here and in Jer. xlviii. 5. Eusebius describes it as a village still 
called Aovs&, between Areopolis and Zoar, which Jerome repeats but calls 
it Luitha. The article before is explained by Gesenius as having 
reference to the meaning of the name as an appellative, the boarded (town), 
but by Henderson with more probability as properly belonging to rWB. 
(See Gesenius, § 109, 1). Horonaim is mentioned only here and in Jer. 
xlviii. 3, 5, 34. The name originally means two caverns, and is near akin 
to Beth-koron, locus civitatis (Gesenius, Thes. I. 195, 459). As Jeremiah 
instead of 777 way, has YViD descent, it is not improbable that Luhith and 
Horonaim were on opposite faces of the same hill, so that the fugitives on 
their way to Zoar, after going up the ascent of Luhith, are seen going 
down the descent of Horonaim. A cry of breaking is explained by some of 
the rabbinical interpreters as meaning the explosive sound produced by 
clapping the hands or smiting the thigh. Others understand it to mean a 
cry of contrition, i. e. a penitent and humble cry. Gill suggests that it may 
mean a broken cry, i. e. one interrupted by sighs and sobs. Gesenius makes 
it mean a cry as of destruction, L e. a loud and bitter cry ; Knobel, a cry 
(on account) of destruction. It is possible, however, that may he men¬ 
tioned as the very word uttered, like DDH in other cases. The very unusual 
form is by some regarded as a transposition for from Jttn. But 
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tlie rabbins and the latest writers are agreed that it is a derivative of W. 
The former suppose an anomalous reduplication of the first radical. Xlie 
latter regard it as a Pilpel for W®', either by error of transcription or 
euphonic change. (See Ewald, § 237, 1.) There is no absurdity m the 

conjecture 0 f Cocceius that this strange form was employed here m allusion 
to the names and IS!"®, Moabitish cities. ^ Junius supposes, still more 
boldly, that the" Prophet wishing to say cry, instead of using any ordinary 
wwdj invented the cacophonous one now in question, as in keeping with 
the context and the feelings it expresses. . . 

6. For the waters of Nimrlm (are and) shall he desolations ; for withered 
is the grass, gone is the herbage, verdure there is none.. According to Yit- 
rinm, this verse gives a reason for the grief described in ver. 5 as prevail- 
mg in the south of Moab. Maurer makes it an explanation of the flight in 
that direction. Hendewerk supposes the description to be here at an end, 
and a statement of the causes to begin. It seems more natural, however, 
to suppose, with Ewald and some older writers, that the description is 
itself continued, the desolation of the country being added to the cap¬ 
ture of the cities and the flight of the inhabitants. Anrivillius, in his dis¬ 
sertation on this passage, explains as an appellative, meaning as in 

Arabic clear, limpid waters. But all other writers understand it as a proper 
name. Grctius takes ^ in the sense of pastures, which it never has, 
Lightfoot suggests that the waters meant may be the hot springs oi this 
region, mentioned by Josephus, and perhaps the same with those of \\ Lick 
Moses speaks in Gen. xxxvi. 24, according to the best interpretation of 
that passage. It is more probably explained by Junius as the name of 
streams which met there (livorum confiuentium), and by others still more 
generally as denoting both the springs and running streams of that locality, 
Junius supplies a preposition before waters (ad aquas Nimrimorum desola- 
tiones ernnt), but the true construction makes it the subject of the verb, 
The same writer understands the plural form as here used to denote ihe 
waters meeting at Nimrah or Betli-nimrah. But it is now agreed that 
Nimrim is another name for the town itself, which is mentioned in Num. 
xxxii. 8, 86, and Josh. xiii. 27 as a town of Gad. Vitringa’s assumption 
of another town in the south of Moab rests on his misconception of the 
nexus between this verse and the fifth. Boeliart derives the name from 
a panther, but the true etymology is no doubt that already mentioned. 
Forerius explains niDt?D as denoting an object of astonishment and horror, 
but the common sense of desolations is no doubt the true one. Most 
writers since Yitringa understand the Prophet as alluding to the practice of 
stopping fountains and wasting fields in war. (Compare 2 Kings iii. 19, 25.) 
But Ewald and others suppose an allusion to the effects of drought. This 
is a question which the Prophet’s own words leave undecided. The second 
*3 is translated so that by Luther, and by the Septuagint, because by the 
Yulgate, yea by Augusti, while Calvin omits both. The translation of the 
first verb as a future and the others as preterites seems to make the deso¬ 
lation of the waters not the cause but the effect of the decay of vegetation. 
It is better, therefore, to adopt the present or descriptive form throughout 
the verse, as all the latest writers do. is not hay, as Luther and the 

English version give it, but mature grass, the springing herbage, pY 
greenness or verdure in general. Ewald and Henderson neglect the distinc¬ 
tion between the last two words. The whole is given with great precision 
in the Yulgate; herba , germen , viror. The Septuagint also has 
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7, Therefore (because the country can no longer be inhabited) the re¬ 
mainder of what (each) one has made (i. e. acquired), and their hoard (or 
store), over the brook of the willows they carry them away. Not one of the 
ancient versions has given a coherent or intelligent rendering of this obscure 
sentence. Jerome suggests three different interpretations of ; 

first, the brook of the Arabians or of the Havens (M*)]/) who fed Elijah ; 
then, the brook of the willows in the proper sense ; and lastly, Babylon, 
the plains of which were full of willows (Ps. cxxxvii. 2). The first of these 
is adopted by J. D. Michaelis, who translates it Rabenbach (Ravenbrook); 
the last by Bocbart, Yitringa, and others; the second by most interpreters. 
A new interpretation is proposed by Hitzig, viz. brook or valley of the 
deserts, supposed to be the same with the brook or valley of the plain men¬ 
tioned, Amos vi. 14. It is now commonly agreed that whatever be the 
meaning of the name, if denotes the 'Wady el Alisa of Burckhardf (the 
Wady el Ahsy of Robinson and Smith), running into the Dead Sea near its 
southern extremity, and forming the boundary between Kerek and Gebal, 
corresponding to the ancient Moab and Edom.—mrv* may either mean 
what is left by the enemy, or the surplus of their ordinary gains. The D in 
is regarded by Henderson as the old termination of the verb. All 
other writers seem to look upon it as the suffix referring to rVW and rnps^ 
which are then to be construed as nominatives absolute. The older waiters 
make the enemy the subject of the verb ; the moderns the Moabites them¬ 
selves. On the wliole, the most probable meaning of the verse is that the 
Moabites shall cany what they can save of their possessions into the adja¬ 
cent land of Edom.—Kimchl points out an ellipsis of the relative before 
precisely similar to that in our colloquial English. Clericus coolly 
inserts not and enemies in the first clause, both which he says are necessary 
to the sense. 

. 8. f The lamentation is not confined to any one part of the country. ' For 
the cry goes round the border of Moab ( i. e. entirely surrounds it); even to 
Eglaim (is) its howling (heard), and to Beer Elim its howling. The mean¬ 
ing, as Hendewerk observes, is not that the land is externally surrounded 
by lamentation, but that lamentation fills it. Yafablus understands the 
cry here spoken of to be the shout of battle, contrary to usage and the 
context. Piscator makes mean the confluence of the Arnon or the 
streams that form it, called plHK D^PDn in Nnm. xxi. 14, and connected 
there with Beer. All others understand ii as the name of a town. Bosen- 
muller and Gesenius identify it with the' AyaWefa of Eusebius, eight miles 
south of Areopolis, and not far from the southern boundary of Moab. Josephus 
also mentions W A ya/.Xa in connection with Zoar. As these, however, must 
have been within the Moabitish territory, Hitzig and the later German 
miters make Eglaim the same with En-eglaim (Ezek. xlvii. 10). The dif¬ 
ferent orthography of the two names is noticed by none of these interpre¬ 
ters ; and Henderson, who adopts the same opinion, merely says that “ the 
change of & and V is too frequent to occasion any difficulty.”— Beer Elim , 
the w r ell of the mighty ones or heroes, the same that “ the princes and 
nobles of the people digged with their staves ” (Numb. xxi. 18). This 
explanation, suggested by Junius, is adopted by Yitringa and the later 
: writers, as the situation in Numbers agrees well with the context here. 
The word ^£0 (substantially equivalent to and the words used 

in Numbers) may have been specially applied to the chiefs of Moab, as the 
phrase occurs in the song of Miriam, Exod. xv. 15. The map- 
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pik in the final letter of nrM' is wanting in some manuscripts and editions. 
Aurivillius regards it as a paragogic termination (compare. Ps. iii. 3, exxv. 
8), but other interpreters follow the ancient versions in making it a suffix ro- 
ferrin« to Moab. Henderson needlessly departs in two points from the form 
of the original, by introducing a masculine pronoun (his wailing), and by- 
varying the last noun (wailing, lamentation) on the ground that the repeti¬ 
tion would have a bad effect in English. The suffix in nn??' may possibly 
refer to npjtt and mean the howling sound of it (i. e. the ory). 

9. The expressions grow still stronger. Not only is the land full of 
tumult and disorder, fear and flight; it is also stained with carnage and 
threatened with new evils. Far the waters of Dimon are full of blood- ; for 
I will bring upon Dimon additions (i.c. additional evils), on the escaped 
(literally, the escape) of Moab a lion; and on the remnant of the land 
(those left in it, or remaining of its population). It is an ingenious con¬ 
jecture of Junius that the Dimun is the stream mentioned 2 Kings m. 
20 22, in which case the moaning of the clause would bo, this stream 
shall not be merely red as it then was, but really full of blood. Jerome says, 
however, that the town Dibon, mentioned in ver. 2, was also called Dimon 
in his day, by a common permutation of the labials. The latter form may 
have been preferred, in allusion to the word following. According to 
this view, the Prophet here returns to the place first named, and ends 
where he began. By the waters of Dimon or Dibon, most writers under¬ 
stand the Arnon, near the north hank of which the town was built, as the 
river Ivishon is called the waters of Mec/iddo (Judges v. 19). Hi trig thinks 
it more probable that there was a pool or reservoir at Dibon, as there was 
at Heshbon according to Cant. vii. 5, and according to modern travellers at 
Mab and Medeba likewise. Those who take Dimon as the name of a nver 
give to niBOH) the specific meaning of more blood. . Grotius explains it, I 
wall give a new' reason for its being called Dimon ( i.e. bloody). Gesenius 
also admits the probability of such an allusion, on the ground that the verb 
S]D), from which ni3D13 is derived, often includes the meaning of some pre¬ 
ceding word (Job xx. 9, xxxiv. 32). Grotius and Bochait undeistand the 
last cTause literally as a threat that God would send lions (or according to 
Piscator, wild beasts in general) to destroy the people, a judgment else¬ 
where threatened (Lev. xxvi. 22 ; Jer. xv. 3) and inflicted (2 Kings xvii. 
25, 26). But the later writers seem agreed that this is a strong figurative 
expression for the further evils to be suffered at the hand of human enemies. 
Hitzig supposes Judah to be called a lion in allusion to the prophecy in 
Gen.'xlix. 9. Cocceius and Yitringa understand it to mean Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, whose conquest of the Moabites, though not historically recorded, 
may be gathered from such passages as Jer. iv. 7, xlix. 28, xxv. 11-21, 
xxvii. 3, 6. In itself the figure is applicable to any conqueror, and may 
he indefinitely understood, not in reference however to the same inflictions 
just described, as Hosenmtiller and Gesenius think, hut with respect to 
new inflictions not specifically mentioned though distinctly intimated in the 
word niQD12. The Septuagint makes n'*lK and n»“!N both proper names, 
Ariel and" Admah. According to Jerome and Theodoret, Ar or Areopolis 
was sometimes called Ariel, while. Moab as descended from Lot.might he 
described as the remnant or survivor of Admah, one of the cities of the 
plain. Both these interpretations are adopted by Lowth, and the last by 
Cocceius and J. D. Michaelis. 
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CHAPTEE XYL 

# This chapter opens with an exhortation to the Moabites to seek protec¬ 
tion from their enemies by renewing their allegiance to the house of David, 
accompanied by an intimation that this prospect of deliverance would not 
in fact be realised, vers. 1-6. From this transient gleam of hope, the pro¬ 
phecy reverts to a description of the general desolation and distress, in form 
almost identical with that in the foregoing chapter, vers. 7-12, The pro¬ 
phecy then closes with a specification of the time at which it was to be ful¬ 
filled, vers. 13, 14. 

The needless division of the prophecy at this point seems to have some 
connection with an old opinion that the lamb mentioned in ver. 1 is Christ. 
A similar cause appears to have affected the division of the second, third, 
and fourth chapters.- ’ 

L In their extremity, the Moabites exhort one another to return to their 
allegiance to the family of David, by whom they were subdued and ren¬ 
dered tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2). When the kingdom was divided, they 
continued in subjection to the ten tribes till the death of Ahab, paying 
yearly, or perhaps at the accession of every new king, a tribute of a hun¬ 
dred thousand lambs and as many rams with the wool (2 Kings iii. 4, 5). 
After the kingdom of the ten tribes was destroyed, their allegiance could be 
paid only to Judah, who had indeed been all along entitled to it. Send ye 
the Jamb ( i.e . the customary tribute) to the ruler of the land (your rightful 
sovereign) from Sela (or Petra) to the wilderness, to the mountain of the 
daughter of Zion. Hitzig and Maurer regard these as the words of the 
Edomites, with whom they suppose the Moabites to have taken refuge. 
Petra, it is true, was an Idumean city (2 Kings xiv. 7); but it may at this 
time have been subject to the Moabites, by one of the fluctuations con¬ 
stantly taking place among these minor powers, or it may be mentioned as 
a frontier town, for the sake of geographical specification. The older 
writers understand these as the words of the Prophet himself; but Knobel 
objects that both the Prophet and the Edomites must have known that the 
course here recommended would be fruitless. It is best to understand 
them, therefore, as the mutual exhortations of the Moabites themselves in 
their confusion and alarm. This is also recommended by its agreement 
with what goes before and after. The verse then really continues the 
description of the foregoing chapter. The Septuagint and Peshito render 
the verb in the first person singular, I will send. The latter also instead 
of "to reads "tty This reading is approved by Lowth and J. D. Michaelis, 
who understand the verse as meaning that even if the son of the ruler of 
the land (i.e. of the king of Moab) should go upon an embassy of peace 
to Jerusalem, he would not obtain it. Others suppose the flight of the 
king’s son to be mentioned as an additional trait in the prophetic picture. 
But this departure from the common text is wholly unnecessary. Forerius 
and Malvenda suppose *0 to mean a battering-ram, or take it as a figura¬ 
tive term for soldiery or military force. Calvin understands by it a sacri¬ 
ficial lamb to be offered to Jehovah as the ruler of the earth, in token of 
repentance and submission. Most other writers understand the tribute Of 
lambs paid by Moab to the kings of Israel, and Barnes combines this sense 
with that before it, by supposing that the Jews exacted lambs from tribu¬ 
tary powers, in order to supply the altar with victims. Jerome puts h&to 
von. i. x 
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in apposition with 3D, and understands the Terse as a prayer or a predic¬ 
tion, that God would send forth Christ, the lamb , the ruler of the land (or 
earth). Others take as a vocative, used collectively lor l send, 

0 m J rulers of the land . Most modem writers make it either a genitive 
(the lamb of the ruler), L e. due, belonging to him, or a dative (to or for the 
ruler of the land), a common construction after verbs expressing or imply¬ 
ing motion, Clericus supposes the ruler of the land to be Nebuchadnezzar 
as^the conqueror of Judah, Sela, which properly denotes a rock , is now 
commonly agreed to be here used as the name of the city Petra, the 
ancient capital of Idumea, so called because surrounded # by impassable 
rocks, and to a great extent hewn in the rock itself. It is desciibod by 
Strabo, Diodorus, and Josephus as a place of extensive trade. The Greek 
form Xlsrga is supposed to have given name to Arabia Petrcea in the old 
oeo^raphy. If so, the explanation of that name as meaning stony, and as 
descriptive of the soil of the whole country, must be incorrect. . Petra was 
conquered by Trajan, and rebuilt by Hadrian, on whose coins its name is 
still extant. " It was afterwards a bishop’s see, but had ceased to be in¬ 
habited before the time of the crusades. It was then entirely lost sight oh 
until Burckhardt, in 1812, verilied a conjecture of Seetzen’s, that the site ot 
Petra was to be sought in the valley called the Wady Musa , one or two 
days’ journey south-east of the Dead Sea. It was afterwards explored by 
Irby and Mangles, and has since been often visited and described. Bee in 
particular Eobinson’s Palestine, ii. 578-580, Grotius supposes Petra to 
he mentioned as an extreme point, from Petra to the wilderness, i. e. 
throughout the whole extent of Moab. Ewald understands it to he named 
as the most convenient place for the purchase of the lambs required, 
Vitringa supposes that the Moabites fed their flocks in the wilderness by 
which^Petra was surrounded. Luther’s translation, from the wilderness, is 
wholly inconsistent with the form of the original. The construction given 
by some of the old writers, Sela of the wilderness, disregards the local or 
directive H. That of Gesenius and other recent writers, through or along 
the wilderness, is also a departure from the form of the original, which can 
only mean from Petra to the wilderness (and thence) to mount Zion* (or 
Jerusalem.) Jerome explains the whole verse as a prediction of Christ’s 
descent from Butk the Moabitess, the lamb, the rider of the land , sent forth 
from the rock of the wilderness! The Targum paraphrases ruler of the 
land by the Messiah (or anointed) of Israel, which may possibly mean 
nothing more than king. 

2. This verse assigns the ground or reason of the exhortation in the one 
before it. And it shall be (or come to pass) like a bird wandering, (like) 
a nest cast out, shall he the daughters of Moab, the fords of Arnon . The 
construction cast out from the nest is inconsistent with the form of the 
original. Nest may he understood as a poetical term for its contents. The 
nidi edaces of Yirgil are analogous. There are three interpretations of 
DK1D JIM. 1. The first gives the words the geographical sense of villages 
or dependent towns. (Vide supra, chap. iii. 16, iv. 4.) To this it has 
been objected that has this sense only when it stands in connection 
with the metropolis or mother city. Ewald and Hitzig modify this inter¬ 
pretation hv making daughters mean the several communities or neigh¬ 
bourhoods of which the nation was composed. 2 . The second explanation 
makes it mean the people generally, here called daughters, as the whole 
population is elsewhere called daughter , 8. The third gives the words 

their strict sense as denoting the female inhabitants of Moab, whose flight 
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•and sufferings are a sufficient Index to the state of things. In the absence 
of any conclusive reason for dissenting from this strict and proper sense of 
the expressions, it is entitled to the preference. is not a participle 

agreeing with JIM, passing.(or when they pass) the Anion; nor does it 
mean the two sides of the river, but its fords or passes. Ewald, supposes 
it to be put for the dwellers near the river, which is arbitrary. Some sup¬ 
pose it to be governed by a preposition understood, or to be used absolutely 
as a noun of place, while others put it in apposition with rMD, “-the 
daughters of Moab, the fords of Anion.” The ^ i n the last word denotes 
possession—the fords which belong to Arnon. This is mentioned as the 
principal stream of Moab. Whether at this time it ran through the coun¬ 
try, or was its northern boundary, Is doubtful. 

3. Most of the older writers, from Jerome downwards,’ understand this 
verse as a continuation of the advice to the Moabites, in which they are 
urged to act with prudence as well as justice , to take counsel (i. e. provide 
for their own safety) as well as execute judgment {i. e. act right towards 
others). In other words, they are exhorted to prepare for the day of their 
own calamity, by exercising mercy towards the Jews in theirs. Galvin 
..adopts this general view of the meaning of the verse, but interprets it 
ironically as lie does the first, and understands the Prophet as intending to 
reproach the Moabites sarcastically for their cruel treatment of the Jewish 
fugitives in former times. This forced interpretation, which is certainly 
unworthy of its author, seems to have found favour with no other. It is not 
the first case in which Galvin has allowed his exposition to be marred by 
the gratuitous assumption of a sarcastic and ironical design. G-esonius and 
most of the later writers follow Saadias in regarding this verse as the lan¬ 
guage of the Moabitish suppliants or messengers, addressed to Judah. W2n 
n they explain to mean bring counsel , i. e. counsel ns, and execute justice, 
L e. treat us justly. Hitzig takes in the sense of intervention (inter¬ 
pose between the parties), Maurer in that of intercession, Hen de work in 
that of decision. According to Aben Ezra, means apply or 

exercise your understanding (Ps. xc. 12); according to Yitringa, apply 
prudence to your conduct, i. e. regulate It prudently. The explanation of 
the verse as the words of the Moabites addressed to the Jews, is favoured 
by the foregoing context, which relates throughout to the sufferings of 
Moab, whereas on the other supposition, the Prophet suddenly exhorts the 
sufferers to harbour the fugitives of that very nation, with whom they had 
themselves been exhorted to seek refuge. This interpretation also relieves 
us from the necessity of determining historically what particular affliction" 
of the Israelites or Jews Is here referred to, a question which has occasioned 
much perplexity, and which can be solved only by conjecture. According 
to Yitringa, the passage refers to the invasion of Reuben, Gad, and Manas- 
seh, by Tiglath-Pileser in the fourth year of Ahaz (2 Kings xv. 29), and 
.also to the invasion of Judah by the Edomites about the same time (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 17). Others refers the passage to Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, 
.and others to that of Nebuchadnezzar. Knobel supposes the object of 
.address to be the Edomites. As noonday heat is a common oriental figure 
to denote distress (Isa. iv. 8, xxv. 4, xxxii. 2), so a shadow is relief from 
it. ' Possibly, however, the allusion here is to the light of noonday, and the 
shadow dark as night"denotes concealment... . If so, the clause is equivalent in 
meaning to the one which follows. Some of those who adopt the other sense 
suppose a climax in the sentence. Relieve, refresh the sufferers—or at least 
conceal them—or if that is too much' to ask, at least do not betray them. 
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4, Let my out cads, Moah, sojourn ivith thee ; he thou a covert (refuge or 

hiding-place) to fern /rom /Ac /ace (or presence) o/7Ae spoiler (or oppressor) : 
for the extortioner is at an end, oppression has ceased , consumed are the 
tramplers out of the land . Here, as in the preceding Terse, the sense de¬ 
pends upon the object of address. If it be Moab, as the older writers held, 
the outcasts referred to are the outcasts of Israel If the address he to 
Israel, the outcasts are those of Moab. The latter interpretation seems to 
bo irreconcileable with the phrase DK1D Gcsenius disregards the accent 

and supposes an ellipsis before Moah : my outcasts, even those of Moah. 
So also Bosemniiller and Hendewerk. The other recent German writers 
follow Lowth in reading 3K1D outcasts of Moah, a construction found 
in all the ancient versions. Maurer, without a change of vowels, explains 
W3 as an old form of the plural construct. Calvin gives the verbs in the 
last clause a past or present sense, and supposes the first clause to be 
ironical. As if he had said, “Yes, give them shelter and protection now, 
now when their oppressor is destroyed, and they have no need of assistance. 
Ewald also takes the preterite strictly, but understands the second clause 
to mean that the Moabites were encouraged thus to ask aid of Judah, be¬ 
cause the former oppressive government had ceased there, and a better reign 
begun, more fully described in the next verse. But most interpreters, 
ancient and modern, give the verbs in this last clause a future sense. As 
if he had said, “ Give the fugitives a shelter ; they will not need it long, 
for the extortioner will soon cease,” &c. This gives an appropriate sense, 
whether the words he addressed to Israel or Moab. Some who adopt the 
same construction supply the ellipsis in another way. “ Fear not to 
shelter them, for the oppressor will soon cease,” &c. Knobel explains the 
clause as an assurance, on the part of the Moabites, that they would no 
longer vex or oppress Edom, to whom he imagines that the words are ad¬ 
dressed. The collective construction of Dpi with -l^Fl is not uncommon in 
the case of participles. (Ewald, § 599.) 

5. This verse contains a promise, that if the Jews afforded shelter to 
the fugitives of Moab, their own government should be strengthened by this 
exercise of mercy, and their national prosperity promoted by the appearance 
of a king in the family of David, who should possess the highest qualifica¬ 
tions of a moral kind for the regal office. And a throne shall he established 
in mercy ; and one shall sit vpon it in truth in the tent of David, judgmg and 
seeking justice , and prompt in equity . Knobel supposes the throne hero 
meant to be that of the Jewish viceroy in Edom, called a to distinguish 
him from the or lord paramount. Clericus fancies an allusion to Geda- 
liah, who wars appointed viceroy of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar. Barnes, 
who follows the old writers in making Moab the object of address, under¬ 
stands this as a promise that the Jewish government would hereafter exercise 
kindness towards the Moabites. Grotius understands this verse as a pro¬ 
mise to the Moabites that their throne should he established (if they har¬ 
boured the Jewisk refugees) in the tabernacle of David, i. e, under the 
shadow or protection of his family. But the tabernacle of David has no 
doubt the same meaning here as the analogous expression in Amos ix. 11. 
Barnes’s translation, citadel of David , is entirely gratuitous. Most writers 
understand it as a promise of stability to Judah itself. Some suppose a 
reference to Hezekiah; but the analogy of other cases makes it probable 
thiUbe words were intended to include a reference to all the good kings of 
the house of David, not excepting the last king of that race, to whom God 
was to give the throne of his father David, who was to reign over the house 
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of Jacob for ever, and of whose kingdom there should be no end” (Luke i. 82, 
88). Hence the indefinite expression one shall sit , i. e. there shall always 
be one to sit on David’s throne. It is true that J. D. Michaelis and the 
later Germans make agree with tDSbi as a noun—there shall sit thereon 
a judge, &c. But this construction is forbidden by the position of the latter 
word, and by its close connection with which can only be construed 
as a participle. 

G. We have heard the pride of J loab, the very proud, his haughtiness, and 
his pride, and his wrath, the falsehood of his pretensions. Those writers who 
suppose Moab to be addressed in the preceding verses, understand this as 
a reason for believing that he will not follow the advice just given. As if 
he had said, “ It is vain to recommend this merciful and just course, for 
we have heard,” &c. But the modem writers who regard what immediately 
precedes as the language addressed by the Moabitish fugitives to Judah, 
explain this as a reason for rejecting their petition. In the second clause 
the English Version supplies the substantive verb, he is very proud. A 
simpler construction is adopted by most writers, which connects it imme¬ 
diately with what precedes. Emobel makes it agree with J1K3, but Ewald 
more naturally with 3N1D. The four derivatives of one root in this sentence 
are imitated in Henderson’s paraphrase : haughtiness, haughty, high-minded - 
ness, hauteur. Most modem writers are agreed that 15 is here an adjective 
meaning right or true, and that in combination with the negative it forms a 
compound noun meaning vanity or falsehood. is variously explained 

as denoting lies, vain pretensions, plausible speeches, idle talk, all which 
ideas are perhaps included. Barnes introduces an interjection in the second 
clause (ah ! his haughtiness J &c.), but the true construction is no doubt 
the common one, which governs these nouns by This is also the 

simplest construction of the last clause : t£ we have heard the falsehood 
of his vain pretensions.” It is unnecessary, therefore, to supply either are 
or shall he. 

7. Therefore (because thus rejected) Moab shall howl for Moab ; all of it 
shall howl ; for the grapes (or raisin-cakes) of Kir-hareseth shall ye sigh (or 
moan), only (i. e. altogether) smitten . Umbreit and others make a 
descriptive present (Moab howls). Others, as De Wette, read must howl; 
Henderson, may howl; Ewald, let Moab howl. There is, however, no suffi¬ 
cient reason for departing from the strict sense of the future.—Jerome and 
Clericus take h in the sense of to, Knobel in that of as to or as for, making 
an absolute nominative —as for Moab, it shall howl —equivalent in 
emphasis to Moab, yes, Moab shall howl. For an example of the same 
construction, he refers to chap, xxxii. 1; but as it is confessedly a rare 
one, and as there is no necessity for assuming it in this case, it is better to 
adhere to the common interpretation of SfcoB?, as denoting the subject or 
occasion of the lamentation. By Moab howling for Moab, Jerome under¬ 
stands the mutual lamentations of the city and the provinces, or town and 
country; Barnes, the alternate responses of one part to another in their 
lamentation; others simply the mourning of one Moabite for another. The 
idea may be that the nation of Moab mourns for the land of Moab, but the 
simplest supposition is that Moab for Moab means Moab for itself. The 
English version of (every one), overlooks the suffix, which is also the 
case with the simple version all, and the distributive paraphrase of Clericus 
(quotquot sunt). The form of the original is retained by Ewald (ganz es 
jammre), let it all lament . The next clause Clericus translates, to (or at) 
the walk of Kir-hareseth ye shall talk (ad muros colloquemini). But all 
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the later writers give the particle the sense of /or, as in the first danse, and 
the verb that of sigh or moan. The word seems to have perplexed 

the old translators, some of whom confound it with the veil) ItW*, or one 
of its derivatives. Thus the Vulgate has his qui laetantur super mums emit 
lateris . Lowth and Bathe road on the authority of Jer. xlvii. 8 1 . 
But in all such cases of imitation or reconstruction which occur in Scrip¬ 
ture, there are many intentional and significant changes of one word for 
another similar in form hut different in sense. For a clear and ample, illus¬ 
tration of this practice, see Hengstenberg’s comparison of Psalm xviii. with 
2 Sam. xxii. in his Commentary on the former. Yitringa takes in 
the sense of wine-flagons, and this interpretation is approved by most of 
the early writers, who suppose 'fcWK to have here the same sense as D'CWX 
and elsewhere (Hosea iii. 1; Cant. ii. 5; Comp. 2 Ham, vi. lb; 

1 Chron. xvi. 3). J. D. Micliaelis and the later Germans give the word in 
this one case the sense oifoundations (equivalent in this connection to ruins) 
derived from an Arabic analogy. Ooccdus curiously combines the two 
ideas by explaining the word to mean the props or supports of the vines 
(sustentacula uvarum). Ewald and Kuohel have returned to the old inh-r- 
pretation, except that they explain the word wherever it occurs to nwan, 
not flasks or flagons, but cakes of grapes or raisins pressed togviber. Tibs 
allusion to grapes agrees well with the subsequent mention of the dries of 
Moak The other interpretation is favoured by the meaning of the mane 
Rn-hareseth (a wall of earth or brick). The same 'place, is mentioned in 

2 lyings iii. 25, and is no doubt identical with Kir-M<><tl> (chap. xv. Ip 
which latter form may have been used to correspond with the parallel name 
Ar-Moab. The particle ’sflg, winch is variously rendered hut (Olerirusg/er 
(Larues), surely (English Version), wholly (Henderson ), striHly means, 
only, nothing hut , and is so translated by'juiobel (mu* zerschhtgeii), and 
Ewald (niebts als lietriiht). Ixuobol applies the last word m lie; soldeuee 
to the grapes or raisin-cakes, as being all consumed or gone, implying the 
desolation of the vineyards. It is more natural, however, to* refer’it to the 
people, as being smitten, downcast, and distressed. 

8. I 1 or the yields nj l / eshtjou are anfhen ’d—thc nor of Sdennh tin' tori /.*• 

of the nations broke down its choice plants- - unto J*r.er they touch'd _ they 

strayed into (or through) the desert — its branches—-ilyy tray stretched <nU 
they reached to (or over) the sea, Obriens renders as a future, which 
destroys the force of the description. On the construction oft^DK vdib 
blDXy v j4e supra, chap, iii, 12. Silnnuh is mentioned, Num. xxxii. :ss, 
Joshua xiii. 19, and in the former place joined with Kebo, which ocriirn 
above, chap. xv. 2. It had been taken by tin- Amrnh. but wn, omhul h 
again recovered. Eusebius speaks of it as a town of Gilead, and .Jerome 
describes it as not more than half a mile from Jfeshhom For the 
LXX. have zaranhwrsg, confounding it, as t-lerims ob.M-rves, vFlb "l"?2. 
Heathen , in the modern sense, is not a correct version of Do-l, as the M.-nk 
lies themselves were heathen. According t 0 the English Version, u umdd 
seem to he the lords o! the nations who came to da/nr, wumlered thrmi^b 
the wilderness, Acs. All this, however, is really piedidml of the urnm the 
luxuriant growth of which is tho subject of the following <daiises. As the 
verb WH is used, chap, xxviii. 1, to express the intoxicating power of wine, 
yoccems gives it that sense here, and makes it agree with >Tpft* {l:i [[ tl 
joc,. the choice vinos of Sibmah ovoreanm the rulers of f fie nation:;, /. e, 
tho wine was drunk at royal tables. This ingenious exposition is adopted 
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by Yitringa, Lowth, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendewerk, Be Wette, Knobel, on the 
ground of its agreement with the subsequent praises of the Tine of Sibmah. 
Gesenius objects that there is then no mention of the wasting of the vine¬ 
yards by the enemy, unless this can be supposed to be included in 
Besides Gesenius, Pmsenm filler, Ewald, Umbreii, and most of the older 
writers, make iT’p'W the object of the verb. On the meaning of the noun 
itself compare what is said of the cognate from pW, supra, chap. v. 2. 
Jazer is mentioned Num. xxL 32, and described by Eusebius as fifteen miles 
from Heshbon, and ten west of Philadelphia, on a stream running into the 
Jordan. It is here mentioned as a northern point, the desert and the sea 
representing the east and the west or south. Knob el infers from this that 
Sibmah was a well-known centre of wine-culture. In the absence of a pre¬ 
position before it may be rendered either through the wilderness, or 

simply into it. Knobel supposes the word stray or wander to be used be¬ 
cause the wilderness is pathless. The exact sense of T\rhf is things sent 
forth, or as Clericus expresses it, missiones. without a preposition some¬ 
times denotes the act of passing simply to a place, and this sense is adopted 
here by the Septuagint and Henderson. But most writers adhere to the 
more usual sense of passing over , which may either mean that the vines 
covered the shore and overhung the water, or that the luxuriant vineyards 
of Moab really extended beyond the northern point of the Bead Sea. In 
the parallel passage, Jer. xlviii. 32, we read of the sea of Jazer. Hender¬ 
son regards the D' in that phrase as an interpolation, a conclusion not suffi¬ 
ciently supported by the authority of two Hebrew manuscripts and one 
ancient version. The sea of Jazer may have been a lake in its vicinity, or 
even a reservoir, such as Seetzen found there. The same traveller found 
an abundant growth of vines in the region here described, while at Szalt 
(the ancient Bamoth) Burckhardt and Buckingham both speak, not only of 
the multitude of grapes, but of an active trade in raisins. ^ ^ , 

9. Therefore I will weep with the weeping of Jazer {for) the vine of Sibmah . 
J will wel thee {’with ■) my tears , Heshbon and {thee) Elealeh ! For upon thy 
fruit and upon thy harvest a cry has fallen . Some suppose these to be the 
words of a Moabite bewailing the general calamity. There is no objection, 
however, to the supposition that the Prophet here expresses his own sym¬ 
pathy with the distress of Moab, as an indirect method of describing its 
intensity. The emphasis does not lie merely in the Prophet’s feeling for a 
foreign nation, but in his feeling for a guilty race, on whom he was inspired 
to denounce the wrath of God. Most of the modern writers give the verbs 
a present form ; but Ewald makes them expressive of entreaty, let me weep, 
&c. There is no sufficient cause, however, for departing from the strict 
sense of the future, which is still retained by Barnes and Henderson. 
Clericus takes *322 fiDlK together, and translates it fiebo in fletu ; but the 
accents join the second word, no doubt, correctly, with what follows. The 
sense is not that he will w r eep for the vine of Sibmah as he does for Jazer, 
the construction given by Clericus and Barnes, but that he will weep for 
the vines of Sibmah as Jazer {i. e. the inhabitants of Jazar) did, who were 
particularly interested in them. There is no need of supposing, with Hende¬ 
werk, a reference to the destruction of Jazer by the Israelites in the times 
of Moses (Num. xxi. 32,, xxxii. 35). is strongly rendered by J erome 

(inebriabo), Clericus (irrigaho), Hendewerk (uberstrome), hut strictly means 
to saturate with moisture. On the anomalous form, see Gesenius, § 74, 17, 
§ 71, 7. t H p, which elsewhere means the fruit of summer (Jer. xh 12, 
Amos viii. 1), is used here and in chap, xxviii. 4, to denote the ingathering 
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of the fruit. This peculiar usage of the term is urged by Hendowerk as a 
proof that the passage was written by Isaiah, In like manner, he main¬ 
tains that if in ver. 8 has the same sense as in chap, xxviii. 1, as Hitzig 
alleges, it is an incidental proof that Hitzig is mistaken in denying the 
genuineness of this prophecy. These arguments are mentioned, not on ac¬ 
count of their intrinsic weight, but as effective arguments ad Iwminem, and 
as illustrations of the ease with which the weapons of a fanciful criticism 
may be turned upon itself. TPH, according to its etymology and usage, 
may be applied to any shout or cry whatever, and is actually used to denote 
both a war-cry or alarm (Jer. li. 14), and a joyful shout, such as that which 
accompanies the vintage (Jer. xxv. 80). In the next worse, it has clearly 
the latter sense, wliich some retain here also, giving to the sense of ceas¬ 
ing, as in the text of the English Version. Others prefer the former sense, 
as given in the margin of the English Bible, and take hv ^23 in that of fall¬ 
ing upon suddenly, attacking by surprise, which is sometimes expressed 
elsewhere by 2 (e. g, Josh. xi. 7). The latest writers are agreed, how¬ 

ever, that there is here an allusion to both senses or applications of the 
term, and that the thing predicted is, that instead of the joyful shout of 
vintage or of harvest, they should be surprised by the cry of battle. This 
idea is beautifully clothed in another form by Jeremiah (xlviii. 88), their 
shouting shall be no shouting , i. e. not such as they expected and designed, 
or, as 3De Wette vigorously renders it, war-cry, not harvest cry (Schlachtruf, 
nicht Herbstruf). On the strength of the parallelism, Knobel gives to 'Wp 
the sense of vintage or fruit-harvest, as in chap, xviii. 5. Ewald retains 
the strict sense, and supposes the two kinds of ingathering to be distinctly 
specified. For T'¥p and TTH, Lowth reads Tin and in imitation of 
Jer. xlviii. 82. But the insecurity of such assimilations has been shewn 
already in the exposition of ver. 7. The ancient versions, and especially 
the Septuagint, are so confused and unintelligible here, that Clericus, not 
without reason, represents them as translating audader toque ac absurde. 

10. And taken away is joy and gladness from the fruitful field: and in the 
vineyards shall no (more) be sung, no (more) be shouted ; wine in the y messes 
shall the treader not tread ; the cry have 1 stilled (or caused to cease). Hondo- 
werk translates the vav at the beginning so that , in order to shew that this 
verse describes the effect of what is threatened in ver. 9. Henderson omits 
the particle entirely. It is best, however, to give it its proper sense of and. 
There is no need of departing from the future meaning of the verbs ; but 
most of the later writers prefer the descriptive present. The strict sense 
of is gathered, and by implication taken away from its former place. 

On the masculine form of the verb, see Clesenius, § 144, a. Jerome and 
Clericus take fetD as a proper name, denoting a cultivated hill like Car¬ 
mel ; but it is no doubt an appellative, as in chap. x. 18. ]>e Wette and 

Knobel give it here the specific sense at orchard, others that (d fruitful yield, 
or cultivated ground in general. According to Clericus, the verbs in the 
next clause are active, and equivalent to tib (nemo vociferabitur). 
They are really passive, both in form anti meaning, and indefinitely con¬ 
strued. Barnes and Henderson resolve it into our idiom by employing a 
noun and the substantive verb ; there shall be no cry or shouting. The later 
Germans retain the original construction. Hendewerk explains us the 
1 ual of Pin, Gesenius as the Palul of In the next clause, Barnes, Do 
Wette, and Ewald, read mo treader, Henderson and Umbreit more exactly 
the treader, leaving the K? to qualify the verb. The English Version, on 
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the other hand, by using the expression no wine , seems to imply that the 
treading of the grapes would not be followed by its usual result, whereas 
the meaning is that the grapes would not be trodden at all. The same 
Version needlessly puts treaders in the plural. The idiomatic combination 
of the verb and its participle or derivative noun ( "pin Til') is not uncom¬ 
mon in Hebrew. (See for example, Ezek. xxxiii. 4, 2 Sam. xvii. 9, Dent, 
xxii. 8.) The word vats, used by Barnes and Henderson in rendering this 
clause, is less appropriate than the common version 'presses. (Vide supra , 
chap. v. 2.) The ancient mode of treading grapes is still preserved in some 
of the monuments of Egypt. Umbreit gives TPn the general sense of tu¬ 
mult (Getiimmeli), Ewald that of wild noise (den "Wilden Larin) ; but most 
writers understand it here as specifically meaning the vintage or harvest- 
shout. 'rD^n may be rendered either as a preterite or present. It signifies 
not merely to bring to an end, but to still or silence. This prediction of 
course implies the failure of the vintage, if not the destruction of the 
vineyards. 

11. Therefore my bowels for Moab like the harp shall sound , and my in¬ 
wards for Kir hares. The viscera are evidently mentioned as the seat of the 
affections. Modern usage would require heart and bosom, Barnes cor¬ 
rectly applies to this verse the distinction which philologists have made be¬ 
tween the ancient usage of bowels to denote the upper viscera and its modem 
restriction to the lower viscera, a change which sufficiently accounts for the 
different associations excited by the same or equivalent expressions, then 
and now. Ewald goes too far in softening the expression when he translates 

feelings. The comparison is either with the sad notes of a harp, or 
with the striking of its strings, which may he used to represent the beat¬ 
ing of tbe heart or the commotion of the nerves. Sound is not an ade¬ 
quate translation of 1t>n\ which conveys the idea of tumultuous agitation. 
Clericus understands the mention of the bowels as intended to suggest the 
idea of a general commotion (totus commovebor). He also gives to as in 
ver. 7, the sense of ad. Kir-hares is another variation of the name written 
Kir-hareseth in ver. 7, and Kir-Moab in chap. xv. 1. 

12. From the impending ruin Moab attempts in vain to save himself by 
supplication to his gods. They are powerless and he is desperate. And it 
shall be (or come to pass), when Moab has appeared (before his gods), when 
he has wearied himself (with vain oblations) on the high place , then (literally 
and) he shall enter into his sanctuary to pray, and shall not be able (to obtain an 
answer). Another construction, equally grammatical, though not so natural, 
confines the apodosis to fcOI: u when he has appeared, &c., and enters 
into his sanctuary to pray, he shall not be able.” A third gives to AD its 
more usual sense of that; hut this requires HK1J and n&6i to be taken as 
futures, w r hich is inadmissible. Luther and Castalio, on the other hand, 
refer even to the past: u and has accomplished nothing.” Some 
regard n&nj as impersonal, it shall be seen , or when it is seen . But the phrase 
would then add nothing to the sense, and H&n3 is the technical term for 
the appearance of the worshipper before his god. (Vide supra, chap. i. 12.) 
Lowth reads nan (when Moab shall see ) on the authority of the Targurn and 
Peshito. At the same time he pronounces it “a very probable conjecture” 
of Seeker, that nans is a various reading for na6j, inadvertently inserted in 
the text. To this opinion Gesenius also is inclined, though he retains both 
words, and copies the paronomasia by rendering them man sicht and sieh 
miihet. For the first, Knob el substitutes zieht. Ewald has erscheint and 
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iimsonst weint . Henderson translates ^ though , which is unnecessary, but 
does not affect the sense. Yitringa regards as identical with /Sw/xo's, 
and quotes Diodorus’s description of the vast altars sometimes erected by 

% the ancients, the ascent to which must of course have been laborious. 

That the Hebrew word does not mean a hill, he argues from the fact that 
H10II were sometimes erected in cities (2 Chron. xsviii. 25, Jer. xxxii. 85). 
But the word means a height or high place , whether natural or artificial. 
The singular form may be regarded as collective, but need not be translated 
in the plural. The weariness here spoken of is understood by some. as 
referring to the complicated and laborious ritual of the heathen worship; 
by others, simply to the multitude of offerings; by others, still more simply, 
to the multitude of prayers put up in vain. J. D, Miekaelis reads mg 
sanctuary , changes tih to and takes in the sense of the correspond¬ 
ing root in Arabic: “ then shall he come to my sanctuary, and in it shall 
trust.” ^TpD is also explained to mean the temple at Jerusalem, by 
Ephraem Syrus, Clericus, Sehmidius and Gill, the last of whom asserts, 
that tl the house or temple of an idol is never called a sanctuary.” But 
see Ezek. xxviii. 18, Amos vii. 9, 13. Tbe same explanation of C^TpD is 
erroneously ascribed by Barnes to Kimeki. Bolomon Ben Melech makes it 
mean the palace of the king, and Jarchi applies HDIin '?)} to the. weari¬ 
ness of the defenders with fighting from the towers. According to tiie true 
interpretation of the verse, the last clause may either represent the wor¬ 
shipper as passing from the open high place to the shrine or temple when* 
Ms god resided, in continuation of the same religious service, or it may re¬ 
present him as abandoning the ordinary altars, and resorting to some noted 
temple, or to the shrine of some chief idol, such as Chemosh (1 Kings xi. 
17). The Septnagint refers to the idol (ho shall not be able to deliver 
him), but as this had not been previously mentioned, the construe!ion is a 
harsh one. As applied to Moab, it does not mean that he should not be. 
able to reach or to enter the sanctuary on account of his exhaustion, but 
that he should not be able to obtain what he desired, or indeed to effect 
anything whatever by his prayers. Ewald imagines the apodosis of the 
sentence to have been lost out of the text, hut thinks it may have been pre¬ 
served by Jeremiah in the words, Moab shall be ashamed of Chemosh (Jer. 
xlviii. 13). 

13. This is the word which Jehovah spake concerning Moab of old. The 
reference is not to what follows hut to what precedes! tND does not mean 
since the date of the foregoing prophecy, or since another point of Lime not 
specified—such as the time of Balak, or of Moab’s subjection to Israel, or 
of its revolt— but more indefinitely, heretofore of old. It may be applied 
either to a remote or a recent period, and is frequently used by "Isaiah else- 

I where, in reference to earlier predictions. The same contrast between tND 

and nhy occurs in 2 Bam. xv. 34. ‘IHT does not moan a sentence but a 
prophecy. Some give to ^ its usual sense to, and suppose it. to point out 
Moab as the object of address, Others give it the strong sense of against. 
But It is best to understand it as indicating merely the theme or subject of 
the declaration. 

14. And now Jehovah speaks (or has spoken), saying , Jn three gears, like 
the gears of an hireling, the glory of Moab shall be disgraced , with aU the great 
throng, and the remnant shall he small and few not much . By the yours of 
an hireling most waiters understand years computed strictly and exactly, 
with or without allusion to the eager expectation with which Li rulings await 



their time, and their joy at its arrival, or to the hardships of the time oi 
servitude. J, D. Michaelis supposes a specific reference to the lunar years 
of the ancient calendar, as being shorter than the solar years. Knobel 
supposes three years to be put for a small number, hut this indefinite 
interpretation seems to be precluded by the reference to the years of a 
hireling. The glory of Moab is neither its wealth, its army, its people, nor 
its nobility exclusively, but all in which the nation gloried. The 1 before 
^ does not mean consisting in, or notwithstanding, but with, including . 
]1Dn denotes not merely a great number, but the tumult and confusion of a 
crowd. HI*? is by some understood to mean not strong. It w r as pos¬ 

sibly intended to include the ideas of diminished numbers and diminished 
strength.—As the date of this prediction is not given, the time of its fulfil¬ 
ment is of course uncertain. Some suppose it to have been executed by 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (2 Kings xix. 9); others by Shalmaneser; others 
by Sennacherib; others by Esarhaddon; others by Nebuchadnezzar. These 
last of course suppose that the verses are of later date than the time of 
Isaiah. Henderson regards them as the work of an inspired writer in the 
following century. That the final downfall of Moab was to be effected by 
the Babylonians, seems clear from the repetition of Isaiah’s threatenings by 
Jeremiah (chap, xlviii.). Some indeed suppose that an earlier invasion by 
Assyria is here foretold, as a pledge of the Babylonian conquest which had 
been predicted in the foregoing chapter. But this supposition of a twofold 
catastrophe appears to be too artificial and complex. Barnes understands 
the thirteenth verse to mean that such had been the tenor of the prophecies 
against Moab from the earliest times, which were now to receive their final 
accomplishment. A majority of writers look upon vers. 13, 14, as a post¬ 
script or appendix by Isaiah to an earlier prediction of Ms own or of some 
older prophet, whom Hitzig imagines to be Jonah, on the strength of 
2 Kings xiv, 25. The only safe conclusion is that these two verses were 
added by divine command in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, or that if written 
by Isaiah they were verified in some of the Assyrian expeditions which 
were frequent at that period, although the conquest of Moab is not explicitly 
recorded in the history. 


CHAPTEB XYIL 

This chapter is chiefly occupied with a prophecy of desolation to the 
kingdoms of Syria and Ephraim, vers. 1-11. It closes with a more general 
threatening against tbe enemies of Judah, vers. 12-14. Most of the modem 
writers regard ver. 12 as the beginning of a new and distinct prophecy,, 
extending through the eighteenth chapter, and relating to tbe destruction 
of Sennacherib’s host. Some of the older writers explain vers. 12-14 as a 
direct continuation of the prophecy concerning Syria and Israel. Others 
treat it as a fragment, or an independent prophecy, connected neither with 
the seventeenth nor eighteenth chapter. In favour of connecting it with 
chap. xvii. is the absence of any distinctive title or intimation of a change ol 
subject. In favour of connecting it with chap, xviii., is the similarity of form 
in the beginning of xvii. 12 and xviii. 1. The still stronger resemblance 
between xvii. 11 and xviii. 15, seems to shew that the whole is a continuous 
composition. This is, at least, a safer conclusion, and one more favourable 
to correct interpretation, than the extreme of mutilation and division, to 
which the modern criticism uniformly tends. Less exegetieal error is likely 
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to arise from combining prophecies really distinct than from separating the 
parts of one and the same prophecy. The most satisfactory view ot the 
whole passage is, that it was meant to be a prophetic picture of. the doom 
which awaited the enemies of Judah, and that while many of its expres¬ 
sions admit of a general application, some traits in the description are 
derived from particular invasions and attacks. Thus Syria and Ephraim 
are expressly mentioned in the first part, while the terms of the last three 
verses are more appropriate to the slaughter of the Assyrian host; but as 
this is not explicitly referred to, there, is no need of regarding it as the 
exclusive subject even of that passage. The eighteenth chapter may then 
be treated as a part of the same context. In the first part ofchap.xvii. the 
Prophet represents the kingdoms of Syria and Ephraim as sharing the same 
fate, both being brought to desolation, vers. 1-8. He then describes the 
desolation of Ephraim especially, by the figures of a harvest and a gathering 
of olives, in which little is left to be afterwards gleaned, vers. 4-6. As 
the effect of these judgments, he describes the people as renouncing their 
idols and returning to Jehovah, vers. 7, 8. He then resumes his description 
of the threatened desolation, and ascribes it to the general oblivion of God, 
and cultivation of strange doctrines and practices, vers. 9-11. This last 
might be regarded as a simple repetition of the threatenings in vers. 4-6, 
interrupted by the promise in vers. 7, 8. But as the desolation of Syria and 
Israel was actually effected by successive strokes or stages, as Shalmaneser 
accomplished what Tiglafch-pileser had begun, and as history records a par¬ 
tial conversion of the Israelites from their apostasy between these two 
attacks, it is altogether natural to understand the prophecy as exhibiting this 
sequence of events. In the close of the chapter, the Prophet first describes 
a gathering of nations, and then their dispersion by divine rebuke, which 
he declares to be the doom of all who attack or oppress God’s people, vers. 
12-14. 

1. The burden of Damascus. Behold, Damascus is removed from (Imncfj 
a city , and is a heap , a ruin. On the meaning of burden , vide supra , 
chap. xiii. 1. The modem Germans suppose the first words to have been 
added by a copyist or compiler, on the ground that they are appropriate, as 
a title, only to the first few verses. Some have defended the correctness of 
the title, on the ground that Ephraim is only mentioned as an ally of Syria, 
or that j)amascus is again included in the threatenings of vers. 9-11. The 
true answer seems to be, that the objection confounds these prophetic inscrip¬ 
tions with the titles or headings of modern composition. The latter are 
comprehensive summaries, entirely distinct from the text; the former are an 
original part of it. The one before us is equivalent to saying, “ I have a 
threatening to announce against Damascus.” Such an expression would not 
imply that no other subject was to be introduced, nor would the introduction 
of another subject justify the rejection of the prefatory formula as incorrect 
and therefore spurious. Not a little of the slashing criticism now in vogue 
rests upon a forced application of modern or occidental usages to ancient and 
oriental writings. The idiomatic phrase removed from a city is not to be 
explained as an ellipsis for removed from (the number of) cities, in which 
case the plural form would be essential. It rather moans removed from (the 
state or condition of) a city , or, as Jarchi completes the construction,/^;/// 
(being) a city. Compare chap. vii. 8, and 1 Sam, xv. 26. Knobel need¬ 
lessly and harshly explains Damascus as the name of the people, who are 
then described as being literally removed from the city . J. J>. Michaolis, 
still more extravagantly, makes "TOO a noun and a particle. Behold, 
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Damascus ! punishment awakes ! occurs only here, and seems to 
have been used instead of the cognate V on account of its resemblance to 
The last two words are propably in apposition rather than in regi¬ 
men (acervus ruinae) or in concord as an adjective and substantive (a ruinous 
heap). The radical idea in the first is that of overturning, in the other that 
of falling. Some regard this and the next two verses as a description of 
the past, and infer that the prophecy is subsequent in date to the conquest 
of Damascus and Syria. But as the form of expression leaves this undeter¬ 
mined , it is better to regard the whole as a prediction. Damascus is still 
the most flourishing city in Western Asia. It is also one of the most 
ancient. It is here mentioned as the capital of a kingdom, called Syria of 
Damascus to distinguish it from other Syrian principalities, and founded in 
the reign of David by Kezon (1 Kings xi. 23, 24). It was commonly at 
war with Israel, particularly during the reign of Benhadad and Haznel, so 
that a three years’ peace is recorded as along one (1 Kings xxii. 1). Under 
Kezin, its last king, Syria joined with Ephraim against Judah, during which 
confederacy, A e. in the first years of the reign of Akaz, this prophecy was 
probably uttered. From the resemblance of the names Rezon and Eezin, 
Yitringa takes occasion to make the following extraordinary statement. 
“ Oinnis docet historia mundi passim accidere, lusu quodam singulari Provi- 
dentiae Divinae, ut regna et imperia iisdem vel similibus nominibus oriantur 
et occidant.” Damascus appears to have experienced more vicissitudes 
than any other ancient city except Jerusalem. After the desolation here 
predicted it was again rebuilt, and again destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
notwithstanding which it reappears in the Old Testament as a flourishing 
city and a seat of government. In the verse before us, the reference may 
be chiefly to its downfall as a royal residence. 

2. Forsaken (are) the cities of A roer; for flocks shall they he, and 
they shall lie down, and there shall he no one making (them) afraid . 
There are three Aroers distinctly mentioned in the Bible : one in the terri¬ 
tory of Judah (1 Sam. xxx. 28), one at the southern extremity of the land 
of Israel east of Jordan (Jos. xii. 2, xiii. 6), a third farther north and 
near to Kabbah (Jos. xiii. 25, Nuru. xxxii. 24). Some suppose a fourth 
in Syria, in order to explain the text before us, while others understand it 
as the name of a province in that kingdom. Yitringa thinks it either 
means the plain or valley of Damascus or Damascus itself, so called because 
divided and surrounded by the Ckrysorroas, as one of the Aroers was by the 
Arnon (Josh. xii. 2). It is now commonly agreed that the place meant 
the northern Aroer east of Jordan, and that its cities are the towns around 
it and perhaps dependent on it. An analogous expression is the cities of 
ffeshbon (Josh. xiii. 17). Knob el, however, understands the phrase to mean 
the cities Aroer, i. e. both the towns of that name, put for all the towns east 
of Jordan, on account of the resemblance of the name to and perhaps 
with allusion to the sense of nakedness, belonging to the root. Thus under¬ 
stood, this verse predicts the desolation of Ephraim and not of Syria. It 
is possible, however, as well on account of their contiguity, as of the league 
between them, that they are here, as in chap. vii. 16, confounded or in¬ 
tentionally merged in one. At all times, it is probable, the boundaries be¬ 
tween these adjacent states were fluctuating and uncertain. This accounts 
for the fact that the same place is spoken of at different times as belonging 
to Israel, to Moab, to Ammon, or to Syria. Forsaken probably means 
emptied of their people and left desolate. There is then a specific reference 
to deportation and exile. 
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3. Then shall cease defence from Ephraim and royally from Damascus 

and tke rest of Syria. Like the glory of the children of Israel shall they he, 
saith Jehovah of hosts . I'OD may be taken in its usual specific sense of 
a fortified place, meaning either Damascus (as a protection of the ten tribes) 
or Samaria (Mieaii i. 5). Some disregard the Masoretic interpunction, and 
connect the rest of Syria with the verb in the last clause : the rest of Syria 
shall he, See. may either mean the whole of Syria besides Damascus, 
or the remnant left by the Assyrian invaders. The latter agrees best with 
the terms ot the comparison. What was left of Syria should resemble what 
vras left of the glory of Israel. Houbigant and Lowth gratuitously road FlW 
pride , in order to obtain a parallel expression to The glory of Israel 

is not Samaria, nor does it denote wealth or population exclusively, but all 
that constitutes the greatness of a people. (Vide supra, chap. v. 14). 
Jerome and others regard glory as an ironical and sarcastic expression; 
but if seems to mean simply what is left of their former glory. 

4. And it shall he (or come to pass) in that day , the glory of Jacob shall 
he brought to id (or made 'weak), and the fatness of his flesh shall he made 
lean , This is not a mere transition from Syria to Ephraim, nor a mere 
extension of the previous threatenings to the latter, but an explanation of 
the comparison in the verse preceding. The remnant of Ephraim was to 
be like the glory of Israel; but how was that ? This verse contains the 
answer. Glory , as before, includes all that constitutes the strength of a 
people, and is here contrasted with a state of weakness. The same idea is 
expressed in the last clause by the figure of emaciation. The image, as 
Gill says, is that of “ a man in a consumption, that is become a mere skele¬ 
ton, and reduced to skin and bones.” Jacob does not mean Judah (Eieh- 
horn) but the ten tribes. Hendewerk refers the suffix in the last clause to 

and infers that the latter must denote a human subject. Junius re¬ 
gards. the sentence as unfinished: “ in the day when the glory, Ac., then 
shall it be (vor. 5), Ac.” Coeceius makes this the beginning of a promise 
of deliverance to Judah: “in that day, it is true (quidem), the glory of 
Jacob shall be reduced,” Ac., but (ver. 5) Ac. Both those constructions 
supply something not expressed, and gratuitously suppose a sentence of un¬ 
usual length. 

5. And it shall be like the gathering (or as one gathers) the harvest , the 
standing com , and Ms arm reaps the ears. And it shall he like one collect¬ 
ing ears in the valley of Mephaim. The first verb is not to be rendered he 
shall he (He. Israel, or the king of Assyria), but to be construed imperson¬ 
ally, %t shall be or come to pass . Some suppose the first clause to describe 
the act of reaping, and the second that of gleaning. Others regard both as 
descriptive of the same act, a particular place being mentioned in the last 
clause to give life to the description. The valley of Repliaim or the Giants 
extends from Jerusalem to the south-west in the direction of Bethlehem. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the purpose for which it is here men¬ 
tioned.. Aben Ezra and Ewald suppose it to be named as a barren spot, 
producing scanty harvests, and gleanings in proportion. Most writers, on 
the contrary, assume it to have been remarkably fertile. Yitringa imagines 
at the same time an allusion to the level surface, as admitting of a more 
complete and thorough clearing by the reaper than uneven grounds. If we 
consider the passage without reference to imaginary facts, the most natural 
conclusion is that the valley of Rephaim was mentioned as a spot near to 
Jerusalem, and well known to the people, for the purpose of giving a specific 
character to the general description or allusion of the first clause. There 
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Is no proof that it was remarkable either for fertility or barrenness. Some 
of the commentators represent it as now waste ; but Bobinson speaks of it 
m passant, as “ the cultivated valley or plain of Bephaim.” (Palestine, i. 
82,8). Some refer to the act of gathering the stalks in one hand, in 
order to cut them with the other ; but this is a needless refinement. The 
Hebrew verb probably denotes the "whole act of reaping. There are several 
different ways of construing ‘T’^p. Some make Hftp agree with it as a femi¬ 
nine noun (the standing harvest) , which is contrary to usage. Umbreit ex¬ 
plains it as an adverb of time (in harvest), which is very forced. Gesenius 
adopts Abcn Ezra’s explanation of the-word as equivalent in meaning to 
or T’Vi? Some make itself a verbal noun analogous in form and 

sense to tDvS &c. Ewald makes the season of harvest (Erntezeit) 
the subject of the verb ; as when the harvest-season gathers , &e. Perhaps 
the simplest supposition is that Hpp is in apposition with TVi?, not as a 
mere synonyme, but as a more specific term, the crop, the standing corn . 
The suffix in then refers to the Indefinite subject of the first clause. 
According to Cocceius, the point of the comparison is the care and skill 
with which the grain is gathered to be stored away; in like manner God 
would cause his people to be gathered for their preservation. All other 
writers understand the figures as denoting the completeness of the judgment 
threatened against Israel. 

G. And gleanings shall he left therein like the healing (or shaking) of mi 
olive tree , two (or) three berries in the top of a high hough, four (or) Jive in 
the branches of the fruit-tree, saith Jehovah, God of Israel . There is here 
an allusion to the custom, of beating the unripe olives from the tree 
for the purpose of making oil. Those described as left may either be 
the few left to ripen for eating, or the few overlooked by the gatherer or 

beyond his reach. The common version of T\)hh)) (gleaning grapes) is too re¬ 
stricted, and presents the incongruity of grapes upon an olive-tree. The transi¬ 
tion from the figure of a harvest to that of an olive-gathering may be intended 
simply to vary and multiply the images, or, as Hitzig supposes, to complete 
the illustration which would otherwise have been defective, because the 
reaper is followed by the gleauer who completes the ingathering at once, 
whereas the olive-gatherer leaves some of course. The verb is mas¬ 
culine and singular, as In many other cases where the subject follows. The 
suffix in IS refers of course to Jacob or Israel, i. e. the ten tribes. Two, 
three, four, and five, are used, as In other languages, for an indefinite small 
number or a few . All interpreters agree that the idea of height is essen¬ 
tially included in Aben Ezra connects it with the Arabic" 

(Emir) from which, says Gill, “ the word amiral or admiral comes.” Most 
writers give the Hebrew the specific sense of high or highest branchy 
Henderson that of lofty tree; Gesenius the more general sense of top or 
summit, in order to accommodate his explanation of the same word in 
ver. 9. The combination head of the top would then be emphatic, though 
unusual and scarcely natural. The suffix in is treated by Gesenius 
as superfluous, and by others as belonging prolepticaliy to the next word. 
Some of the older writers make nns agree with it (in its fruitful branches ), 
but the words differ both in gender and number. ^ The latest writers seem 
to be agreed that the expression literally means in the branches of it, the 
fruit-tree, the it being unnecessary in any other idiom. The irregularity is 
wholly but arbitrarily removed by Hitzig’s division of the words iT’l^n WD, 
This verse is regarded by Cocceius as a promise to the people, by others 
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as a promise to the pious Jews and especially to Hezekiah, but by most 

interpreters as describing the extent to which the threatened judgment 
would be carried. The gleanings, then, are not the pious remnant, but 

the ignoble refuse who survived the deportation of the ten tribes bj the 

Assjnans.^ ^ ^ s / tfl ^ twn i0 his Maker, and his eyes to the IJohj One 
of Israel shall look. Grotius and Junius make this an advice or exhorta¬ 
tion—to him look— but there is no ground for departing from the strict 
sense of the words as a prediction. HDE? occurs again below (chap, 
xxxi 1) in the sense of looking to any one for help, which implies trust or 
confidence. The Septuagint accordingly has here vmMg. Jarchi ex¬ 
plains the phrase as equivalent to 7X The article before O'* 5 * gives 

it a generic, not a specific, sense. It does not therefore mean every man 
or the people in general (Barnes), but man indefinitely. It is commonly 
agreed that Maker is here used in a pregnant sense to describe God, not 
merelv as the natural creator of mankind, but as the maker oi Isiael, the 
author of their privileges, and their covenant God. (Compare Dent 
xxxii. 6.) The same idea is expressed by the parallel phrase, liofy One oj 
Israel, for the import of which vide supra, chap. i. 4. Some refer this verse 
partially or wholly to the times of the New Testament, others more cor¬ 
rectly to the effect of the preceding judgments on the ten tribes of Israel. 
It is'matter of history, that after the Assyrian conquest and the general 
deportation of the people, many accepted Hezekiah’s invitation and returned 
to the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxx. 11); and this refor¬ 
mation is alluded to as still continued in the times of Josiah (2 Chron. 
xxxiv 9) At the same time the words may be intended to suggest, that 
a similar effect might be expected to result from similar causes in later 

tlD & S \ind he shall not turn (or look) to the altars, the work oj his own hands, 
and'that which his men fingers have made shall he not regard, and the groves 
(or images of Ashtoreth) and the pillars (or images) oj the sun. The positive 
declaration of the preceding verse is negatively expressed in this, with a par- 
tieular mention of the objects which had usurped the place of God. Kimcni b 
superficial observation, that even God’s altar was the work of men’s hands, 
and that this phrase must therefore denote idols, is adopted by Clericus (aras 
erectas operi manuum) and by Lowth, who observes that £ ‘ all the ancient 
versions and most of the modem have mistaken it,” and then goes on to 
say that is not in apposition with. WQT»n, but governed by it; a 

construction precluded by the definite article before the latter word. The 
true explanation is that given by Calvin, and adopted by most later writers, 
viz» that idol-altars are described as the "work of men s hands, because 
erected bv their sole authority, whereas .the altar at Jerusalem was, in the 
highest sense, the work of God himself. Yitringa arbitrarily explains the 
next clause (what their fingers have made ) as synonymous neither with what 
goes before nor with what follows, but as denoting the household^* of 
the idolaters. The old writers take always in the sense of groves, 

i. e. such as were used for idol-worship. It has been shewn, how ever, bj 
Selden, Spencer, Gesenius, and others, that in some places this sense is 
inadmissible, as when the mE7St is said to have stood upon an altar, or 
under a tree, or to have been brought out of a temple (1 Kings xiv.. 28, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 4). The modem writers, therefore, understand it as 
denoting the goddess of fortune or happiness (from to be prosperous), 
otherwise called Ashtaroth, the Phenician Tenus, extensively worshipped in 
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conjunction with Baal. But according to Movers, the Hebrew word denotes 
a straight or upright pillar. Ewald adheres to the old interpretation 
(Gotzenhainer). is a derivative of nsn, which properly means 

solar heat, but is poetically used to denote the sun itself. This obvious 
etymology, and the modern discovery of Panic cippi inscribed to }Dn 
Baal the Sun (or Solar), lead to the conclusion that the word before 
us signifies images of Baal, worshipped as the representative of the sun. 
From the same etymology, Montanus derives the meaning, loca apnea , 
and Junius that of statuas subdiales. The explanation of the word, as 
meaning suns or solar images, is as old as KimchL 

9. In that day shall his fortified cities he like what is left in the thicket 
and the lofty branch , (namely the cities) which they leave (as they retire) 
from before the children of Israel, and (the land) shall be a toaste . It 
is universally agreed that the desolation of the ten tribes is here de¬ 
scribed by a comparison, but ,as to the precise form and meaning of the 
sentence there is great diversity of judgment. Some suppose the strongest 
towns to be here represented as no better defended than an open forest. 
Others on the contrary understand the strong towns alone to be left, the 
others being utterly destroyed, rally is variously understood to mean what 
is left of and what is left in. Hitzig and Hendewerk make Horesh and 
Amir proper names, the former identical with Harosheth-goim (Judges iv. 
2, 18, 16), the latter with the ’A ,a7)pv$a of Josephus or the 'AvsgQ of 
Eusebius. Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion all retained the word 
and Theodotion BHfi also. The Septuagint renders the words ot 1 Afjiogbatoi 
xai o/ E vaToi. For the first the Peshito has Heres. The last two versions 
Vitringa connects by a reference to the statement (Judges i. 85) that the 
Amorites would dwell in Mount Heres. Ewald explains the Septuagint ver¬ 
sion on the ground that the old Canaanites divided themselves into the two 
great classes of Amorites (mountaineers), and Hittites (lowlanders) or 
Hivites (villagers). Jerome translates the words aratra et segetes. Capelins 
also has arationis . Most writers give TDK the sense it has in ver. 6, and 
£Hn that of a thick forest, or more specifically its underwood or thickets. 
Here as before, Henderson understands by a high tree, and Gesenius 
the summit of a hill. From the combination of these various verbal ex¬ 
planations have arisen two principal interpretations of the whole verse, or 
at least of the comparison which it contains. The first supposes the for¬ 
saken cities of Ephraim to be here compared with those which the Canaan¬ 
ites forsook when they fled before the Israelites under Joshua, or with the 
forests which the Israelites left unoccupied after the conquest of the country. 
The same essential meaning is retained by others who suppose the Prophet 
to allude to the overthrow of Sisera by Deborah and Barak. The other 
interpretation supposes no historical allusion, but a comparison of the ap¬ 
proaching desolation with the neglected branches of a tree or forest that is 
felled, or a resumption of the figure of the olive tree in ver. 6. This last 
is strongly recommended by its great simplicity, by its superseding all gra¬ 
tuitous assumptions beyond what is expressed, and by its taking TDK in 
the same sense which it has above. Another disputed point is the construc¬ 
tion of fi\m which some refer to the immediate antecedent, others less 
simply but more correctly to 

10. Became thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation , and the rock of 
thy strength hast not remembered, therefore thou wilt plant plants of pleasant¬ 
ness (or pleasant plantations), and with a strange slip set it. Some render *0 
at the beginning for, and understand the first clause as giving a reason for 
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what goes before; but the emphatic p in the second clause seems to 
require that 'O should have the meaning of because , and introduce the reason 
for -what follows. The sense, then, is not merely that because they forgot 
God they were desolate, but that because they forgot God they fell into 
idolatry, and on that account were given up to desolation. Some regard 
the second clause of this verse and the whole of the next as a description 
of their punishment. Because they forgot God, they should sow and plant, 
but only for others; the fruit should be gathered not by themselves, but 
by their enemies ( Barhams has segetes et culta no valia liabebit ). Others 
suppose the description of the sin to be continued through this verse and 
the first clause of the next. Because they forgot God, they planted to- 
please themselves, and introduced strange plants into their vineyard. On 
the latter hypothesis, the planting is a metaphor for the culture and propa¬ 
gation of corrupt opinions and practices, especially idolatry and illicit inter¬ 
course with heathen nations. According to the other view, the planting is 
to he literally understood, and the evil described is the literal fulfilment of 
the threatening in Dent, xxviii. 89. The latter sense is given by most of 
the early writers. Cocceius, who seems first to have proposed the other, 
thought it necessary to translate Wfl as a preterite (plantabas), which is 
ungrammatical and arbitrary. The same general sense may he attained 
without departing from the future form, by making the last clause of ver. 10 a 
prediction of what they would hereafter do, without excluding the idea that 
they had done so already, and were actually doing it. It is not even neces¬ 
sary to read with Grotius quamvis plantaveris, or with Henderson i thou 
maye&t plenty or with Umbreit lass nur wachsen, although these translations 
really convey the true sense of the clause. It is urged as an objection to 
the older and more literal interpretation, that the evil threatened is too 
insignificant for such a context. This objection might be abated by sup¬ 
posing the fruitless cultivation to be not strictly literal, but a figure for 
disappointment, or labour in vain generally. On the whole, however, it 
seems best to acquiesce in the opinion now very commonly adopted, that 
the planting here described is the sin of the people, not their punishment. 
Jerome confounds with D'JDfcW, fideles, i. e. not disappointing ex¬ 

pectation. The Septuagint strangely gives an opposite meaning (porevga 
amarov), which is regarded by some as a mere blunder, by others as an 
arbitrary change, and by others as an error in the text. The older writers 
make the Hebrew word an adjective agreeing with vines, fruits, or some 
other noun understood. It is now commonly explained as an abstract, 
meaning pleasantness, and the whole phrase as equivalent to pleasant or 
favourite plants. A similar construction occurs in the last clause, where 
slip or shoot of a stranger is equivalent to a strange slip or shoot. Those 
who. think .a literal planting to be meant, understand strange to signify 
exotic, foreign, and by implication valuable, costly; but upon the supposi¬ 
tion that a moral or spiritual planting is intended, has its frequent 
emphatic sense of alien from God , i. e. wicked , or more specifically idola¬ 
trous. Cocceius takes PWl as the third person, which is forbidden by the 
preceding second person Wtti. The suffix in the last word may be most 
naturally referred to vineyard , garden , or a like word understood. J. I). 
Michaelis and. others suppose an allusion in this last clause to the process 
of grafting, with a view to the improvement of the stock. The foreign 
growth introduced is understood by some to be idolatry, by others foreign 
alliance; but these two things, as we have seen before, w r cre inseparably 
blended in the history and policy of Israel (vide supra, chap. ii. C~S). 
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11. In the day of thy planting thou wilt hedge it in, and in the morning 

thou ivilt make thy seed to blossom, (but) away flies the crop m a day of grief 
and desperate sorrow . The older writers derive from MW, and explain 

it to mean cause to grow. The modern lexicographers assume a root Mb* 
equi\ alent to to enclose with a hedge. Either sense is appropriate as 
describing a part of the process of culture. In the morning is commonly 
explained as an idiomatic phrase for early, which some refer to the rapidity 
of growth, and others to the assiduity of the cultivator, neither of which 
senses is exclusive of the other. T5 is elsewhere a noun meaning a heap , 
and is so explained here by the older writers : the harvest (shall be) a heap , 
%. e. a small or insufficient one. Yitringa derives V from “W, to lament, 
and translates it comploratio. Others give it the sense of shaking, agitation, 
Gesenius and the later writers make it the preterite of TU, to dee (in form 
like np). n*?rp as pointed in the common text, is a noun meaning inherit¬ 
ance, possession, and most of the older writers understand DPI to 
mean in the day of expected possession. The latest writers for the most 
part, read which is properly the passive participle of HTH, but is used 
as a noun in the sense of deadly wound or disease, here employed as a 
figure for extreme distress. Even Jarchi explains it by the phrase DP 
HI'S. The same idea is expressed by DK|) } which the Seventy seem 
to have read DK5, like the fat!ter of a man. Kimchi appears to assume 
an antithesis in each of these verses between the original and degenerate 
state of Israel: at first thou didst plant pleasant plants, hut now thou hast 
set strange slips; at first thou didst make it to flourish, but now the harvest, 
&c. This, though ingenious, is entirely arbitrary and gratuitous. The 
usual and simple construction of the sentence gives a perfectly 7- good sense. 

12. Hark! the noise of many nations! Like the noise of the sea 

they make a noise. And the rush of peoples / Like the rush of many 
waters they are rushing. The diversity of judgments, as to the connection 
of the verses (12—14) with the context, has been already stated in the 
introduction. By different interpreters they are explained, as a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the foregoing prophecy 7 (J. D. Michaelis)—-as a later addition or 
appendix to it (Hitzig)—as a fragment of a larger poem (Bosenmiiller)—» 
as an independent prophecy (Lowth)—as the beginning of that contained 
in the next chapter (Gesenius)—and as equally connected with what goes 
before and follows (Yitringa). That the passage is altogether broken and 
detached, and unconnected with what goes before (Barnes), it is as easy to 
deny as to affirm. On the whole, the safest ground to assume is that already 
stated in the introduction, viz., that the two chapters form a single prophecy 
or prophetic picture of the doom awaiting all the enemies of Judah, with 
particular allusion to particular enemies in certain parts. PH is variously 
explained as a particle of cursing (Luther), of pity for the sufferings of God’s 
people (Calvin), of wonder (Hitzig), or of simple invocation (Yitringa). 
Henderson understands it as directing attention to the sound described, 
which the Prophet is supposed to be actually hearing, an idea which August! 
happily expresses by translating the word hark ! This descriptive character 
of the passage allows, and indeed requires, the verbs to be translated in the 
present tense. P&H most frequently denotes a Multitude; Amt here, being 
connected with the future and infinitive of its root (nDn) ? it seems to have 
its primary sense of noise or tumult . may either denote great (Luther) 

or many (Calvin); but the latter is preferred by most interpreters, and is 
most in accordance with the usage of the word. pfc^ is not simply noise 
or sound (Montanus), but more specifically a roaring (Lowth) or a rushing 
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(Aiioristl). The sense of storm (Cocceins) is not sufficiently sustained by 
i 3 sa?e. The nations meant are not Gog and Magog (Castalio), nor Syria 
and° Israel (Clericus), nor their allies and abettors (Grotius), but all the 
hostile nations by whom Israel was scourged (Jarchi), with particular 
reference to Assyria, and especially to the army of Sennacherib. The ap¬ 
plication of the verse by most interpreters to these last alone is too exclu¬ 
sive; much more that of Gill to the “ hectoring, blustering, and blasphem¬ 
ing speeches of Sennacherib and Babshakeh.” To the poetical images of 
this verse a beautiful parallel is adduced by Clericus from Ovid’s Metamor¬ 
phoses (xv. 604): 

Qnalia ductus 

Aequorei faciunt, si quis procul audiat ipsos, 

Tale sonat pop-ulus. 


18. Nations , like the rush of many waters , rush ; and he rebukes it, and 
it flees from> afar, and is chased like the chaff of^ hills before a wind, and 
like a rolling thing before a whirlwind. The genuineness of the first clause 
is questioned by Lowth and Gesenius, because it is a repetition of what 
goes before, and is omitted in the Peshito and several manuscripts.. Hen- 
dewerk and Knobel, on the contrary, pronounce it not only genuine, but 
full of emphasis, and Henderson describes it as a pathetic repetition. . Thus 
the same expressions, which one critic thinks unworthy of a place in the 
text, are regarded by another as rhetorical beauties, an instructive illustra¬ 
tion of the fluctuating and uncertain nature of conjectural criticism founded 
on the taste of individual interpreters. Luther and Augusti insert yes (ja) 
at the beginning of the verse, which, though unnecessary, indicates the true 
connection. The verb is often used in reference to God’s control of the 
elements, denoting, as Gataker observes, a real rather than a verbal rebuke. 
Ewald, on the contrary, supposes the emphasis to lie in God’s subduing 
the elemental strife by a bare word. The suffix in 12, and the verbs DJ and 
$]T}, being all in the singular number, are referred by Hitzig to but 
more naturally by most other writers to Sennacherib, or his host considered 
as an individual. Knobel makes the suffix collective, as in chap. v. 26, and 
regards the singular verbs as equivalent to plurals. By using the neuter 
pronoun it in English, and making the verbs agree with it in number, the 
peculiar form of the original may be retained without additional obscurity. 
The subjunctive construction given by Junius (ut fugiat) and some others, 
is a needless departure from the idiomatic form of the original. The 
expression from afar is explained by Karachi as meaning that the fugitive, 
having reached a distant point, would flee from it still farther. Vitringa 
understands it to mean that he would flee while human enemies were still 
at a distance. Most of the modern writers suppose from to be used, by a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom, as to would be employed in other languages. (See 
Nordheimer, § 1046, iv. 1.) Kim chi sees in *)in an allusion to the de¬ 
stroying angel. (Comp. Ps. xxxv. 5, 6.) is not dust or straw, but chaff 
or stubble. Mountains, according to Gataker, are here contrasted with 
threshing-floors; but these were commonly on hills or knolls, where the 
wind blows freely. According to Jarcbi, ^1^4 is a ball of thistle-down; 
according to Gill, “ a round wisp of straw or stubble.” Junius translates 
it rota, Cocceius vortex, Lowth gossamer. All these interpretations are too 
definite. Calvin explains it, in accordance with its etymology, as meaning 
rem tohibilem, anything blown round by the wind. This is also not im¬ 
probably the meaning of the Vulgate version, si cut turbo coram tempestate. 
The common version, rolling thing, may therefore be retained. While there 



seems to be an obvious allusion to the flight of Sennacherib and the remnant 
of his host (chap, xxxvii. 36, 37), the terms are so selected as to admit of a 
wider application to all Jehovah’s enemies, and thus prepare the way for 
the general declaration in the following verse. 

14. At evening-tide, and behold terror; before morning he is not. This 
is (or be) the portion of our plunderers, and the lot of our spoilers. Accord¬ 
ing to Piseator, these are the words of the people; according to Hen¬ 
derson, their shout of exultation in the morning of their deliverance. Gill 
says the Prophet and the people speak together. There is no need, how¬ 
ever, of departing from the simple supposition that the Prophet is the 
speaker, and that he uses the plural pronouns only to identify himself with 
the people. On account of the 1 before nsn, some think it necessary to 
supply a verb before (they shall come) in the evening. The English 
Version, on the same ground, transfers and behold to the beginning of the 
sentence. But nothing is more common in the Hebrew idiom than the use 
of and after specifications of time. .(See Gesenius, § 152, a,) In many 
cases it must be omitted in English, or exchanged for then; but in the 
present instance it may be retained. Luther renders about (urn), Ewald 
towards (gegen), but Gesenius and most other writers at (zu), which is the 
simpler version, and the one most agreeable to usage. Tide is an old Eng¬ 
lish word for time, identical in origin with the German Zeit. Lowtii awk¬ 
wardly substitutes at the season of evening . nn^l is not merely trouble , but 
terror, consternation, Vitringa renders it still more strongly horror , and 
Ewald Todesschrecken. Gocceius has nebula , founded on an erroneous 
etymology. The reference of to npij.3, it (the terror) is no more, 
is ungrammatical, the latter being feminine. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Hen¬ 
derson have they are no more. Most writers suppose a specific allusion to 
Sennacherib or his host. It is best, at all events, to retain the singular form 
of the original, as being more expressive and poetical. The paraphrastic 
versions, he shall no more be present (J. H. Michaelis), he is vanished 
(Ewald), there is no more any trace of him (August!), and the like, are all 
not only less exact, but weaker than the literal translation, he is not. Lowth 
inserts *1 before BPK, on the authority of several manuscripts and three an¬ 
cient versions, thereby restoring, as he says, “ the true poetical form,” by 
obtaining a more exact parallel to rwm. XTmbreit and others suppose night 
and morning to be here combined in the sense of a very short time, as in 
Ps. xxx. 5, Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. 
(Compare Ps. xc. 6.) Most interpreters, however, suppose an allusion to 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in a single night. Of these some, with 
Aben Ezra, understand by nn?}3 the terror of the Jews on the eve of that 
event, relieved in the morning by the sight of the dead bodies. Others, with 
Jarchi, understand by it the sudden consternation of the Assyrians themselves 
when attacked by the destroying angel. Jarchi seems, moreover, to refer this 
panic to the agency of demons (Q'Ht^). The allusion to Sennacherib is denied 
by Grotius, Clericus, and Bosenmiiller, the first two supposing Syria, or t 
Syria and Israel, to be the only subject of the prophecy. Gesenius and 
Knobel arbitrarily assert that the history of the slaughter of Sennacherib’s 
army is a my thus founded on this prophecy. The only reason why this 
assertion cannot be refuted is because it is a mere assertion. Before such 
licence of conjecture and invention, neither history nor prophecy can stand a 
moment. The correct view of the verse before us seems to be, that while 
the imagery is purposely suited to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, the 
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description is intended to include otter cases of deliverance granted to 
God’s people by the sudden and complete destruction of their enemies. 
Calvin supposes this more general sense to be expressed by the figure of a 
stonn at night which ceases before morning. “ Queraadmodum tempestas, 
vesperi excitata et paulo post sedata, mane nulla est amplius, ideo futurum 
ut hostibus dispulsis redeat subito praeter spem laeta serenitas.” Not con¬ 
tent with this comprehensive exposition, Cocceius, true to his peculiar prin¬ 
ciples of exegesis, specifies as subjects of the prophecy the whole series of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings, Antiochus Epiphanes, the persecuting Jews, 
Nero, Domitian, Chosroes king of Persia, and the persecuting kings of 
France and England, adding, not without reason after such a catalogue, 
“ utile est, eumprimis studiosis theologiae, historiam ecclesise et hostium 
ejus non ignorare.” The substantive verb being suppressed, as usual, in the 
last clause of the verse, it may be either an affirmation of a general fact, or 
an expression of desire, as in the close of Deborah and Barak’s song, so let 
all iMne enemies fetish, 0 Jehovah (Judges v. 81). The first explanation 
is in this case more obvious and natural, and is accordingly preferred by 
most interpreters. 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

The two great powers of western Asia, in the days of Isaiah, were 
Assyria, and Egypt or Ethiopia, the last two being wholly or partially united 
under Tirhakah, whose name and exploits are recorded in Egyptian monu¬ 
ments still extant, and who is expressly said in Scripture (2 Kings xix. 9) 
to have come out against Sennacherib. With one or the other of these 
great contending powers, Judah was commonly confederate, and of course 
at war with the other. Hezekiah is explicitly reproached by Rabshakeh 
(Isa. xxxvi. 9) with relying upon Egypt, i. e. the Ethiopico-Egyptian empire. 
These historical facts, together with the mention of Cush in ver. 1, and the 
appropriateness of the figures in vers. 4, 5, to the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army, give great probability to the hypothesis now commonly adopted, that 
the Prophet here announces that event to Ethiopia, as about to be effected 
by a direct interposition of Jehovah, and without human aid. On this sup¬ 
position, although not without its difficulties, the chapter before us is much 
clearer in itself and in its connection with the one before it, than if we as¬ 
sume with some interpreters, both Jews and Christians, that it relates to the 
restoration of the Jews, or to the overthrow of the Egyptians or Ethiopians 
themselves, as the enemies of Israel. At the same time, some of the expres¬ 
sions here employed admit of so many interpretations, that it is best to give 
the whole as wide an application as the language will admit, on the ground 
before suggested, that it constitutes a part of a generic prophecy or picture 
of God’s dealings with the foes of his people, including illustrations drawn 
from particular events, such as the downfall of Syria and Israel, and the 
slaughter of Sennacherib’s army. 

The Prophet first invites the attention of the Ethiopians and of the whole 
world to a great catastrophe as near at hand, vers. 1-8. He then describes the 
catastrophe itself, by the beautiful figure of a vine or vineyard suffered to 
blossom and bear fruit, and then, when almost ready to be gathered, suddenly 
destroyed, vers. 4-6. In consequence of this event, the same people, who had 
been invoked in the beginning of the chapter, are described as bringing pre¬ 
sents to Jehovah at Jerusalem, ver. 7. 
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1 . IIo / land of rustling wings , te/rich art beyond the riven of Cush (or 
Ethiopia)! *in is rendered urn! by tlie Septuagint, Coceeius, and Panins, 
hark! byAugust!, but by most other writers, as a particle of calling, ho! or 
ha / is explained by some as an intensive or frequentative form of 

a shadow , in which sense it is rendered by the Peshito and Aqnila (<fa/& 
^nobyoiv )—here used as a figure for protection (Calvin)—or in allusion to 
the shadow cast by a double chain of mountains (Saadias, Abulwalid, 
Grotius, Junius, Yitringa, Bathe)—or to the opposite direction of the 
shadows in winter and summer under the tropics (Vogt, Atirivillius, 
Eichhorn, Knobel)—a circumstance particularly mentioned in connection 
“with Meroe by Pliny (in Meroe his anno absumi umbras), Lucan (donee 
umbras extendat Meroe), and other ancient writers. Knobel takes D'SHS in 
the sense of sides (chap. xxx. 20, xi. 12; Ezek. vii. 2), and supposes the ex¬ 
pression to have been suggested by the common phrase shadow of wings (Ps. 
xvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, Ivii. 2, Ixiii. 8). But as the double form in every other 
case has reference to sound, some suppose an allusion'to the noise made by 
the locusts, one of the names of which in Hebrew is (Paulus, J. D. 
Michaelis)—some to the rushing sound of rivers (IT mbreit)—others to the clash 
of arms or other noises made by armies on the march, here called wings by 
a common figure (Gesenius, Rosenmiiiler, Hitzig, Maurer, Hendew r erk). But 
Knobel denies that absolutely used, can signify an army. The plural 
is elsewhere used in the sense of cymbals, and ilia Yulgate here has 
terrae cymbalo alarum. Boharfc, Huet, Clericus, and Lowth, suppose 
the word to be here applied to the Egyptian sistnun, a species of cymbal, 
consisting of a rim or frame of metal, with metallic rods or plates passing 
through and across it, the extremities of which might be poetically called 
wings. From the resemblance of the ancient ships to cymbals, or of their 
sails to wings, or from both together, the phrase before us is applied to ships 
by the Septuagint (grXotcev ‘zrsguyeg), Targum, Kim chi, and Ewald (0 Land 
gefiiigelter Kalme!) The relative is construed with the nearest 
antecedent by Coceeius and J. H. Michaelis, but by most other 

writers with the remoter antecedent is understood to mean on 

this side by Yitringa, Hitzig, and Hendew r erk— on that side or beyond by 
Gresenius, Rosenmiiiler, Maurer, Umbreit, and most of the older writers— 
at the side or along by Saadias, Grotius, Junius, Lowth, Barnes, Ewald, 
Knobel, and others. Cush is supposed by Wahl to mean Chusistan or 
' Turan , both here and in Gen. ii. 13—by Bochart, Ethiopia and the opposite 
part of Arabia, but by Gesenius and the later waiters, Ethiopia alone. 
'The rivers of Cush are supposed by some to be the Nile and its branches— 
by others, the Astaboras, Astapus, and Astasobas, mentioned by Strabo as 
the rivers of Meroe, which last name Knobel traces to the Ethiopie root ^ 
as he does the Hebrew Saba to the synonymous both implying an 
abundant irrigation. The country thus described is understood by Cyril, 
Jerome, Bochart, Yitringa, and Lowth, to be Egypt; by most other writers 
Ethiopia; but by Knobel, Baba or Meroe, a region contiguous to Ethiopia, 
and watered by its rivers, often mentioned with it, but distinguished from it 
(Gen. x. 7; Isa. xliii. 3; xlv. 14). Besides the usual construction of the first 
clause, may be mentioned that of Doderlein, Hensler, and Dereser, who make 
a verb (er schwirrt), and that of Augusti ; 4< hearken, oh land, to the 
rushing of his wings who is beyond thev rivers of Ethiopia.” 

2. Sending by sea, ambassadors, and in vessels of ...papyrus on the face of 
the waters. Go ye light (or swift) messengers, to a nation drawn and shorn 7 
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to a people terrible since it existed mid onwards , a nation of double strength, 
and trampling , whose land the streams divide . Nearly every word and 

phrase of this difficult verse has been the subject of discordant explanations. 
O^n is translated in the second person (thou that sendest) by Cocceius, 
Clerictis, Yitringa, and Henderson; by most other writers in the third. 
It refers not to God, but to the people mentioned in ver. 1. Yitringa 
construes it with W understood, Gesenius with pK in the sense of W, and 
therefore masculine. D' is variously explained to mean the Bed Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Nile (Isa. xix. 5; Nahum iii. 8). Bochart takes 
in the sense of images, supposing an allusion to the Egyptian prac¬ 
tice, mentioned by Cyril, Procopius, and Lucian, of sending an image of 
Osiris annually on the surface" of the sea to Byblus in Phenicia. The 
Septuagint renders the word hostages (bfir^a); but all the latest writers 
are agreed in giving it the sense of ambassadors, to wit, those sent to 
Ethiopia, or from Ethiopia to Judah. The next phrase is rendered in the 
Septuagint, s^mroAdg jStfS/Jvag, but is now universally explained to mean 
vessels made of the papyrus plant, the use of which upon the Nile is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, Lucan, and Plutarch. The 
second clause of the verse &c.) is regarded by some writers as the 
language of the people who had just been addressed, as if he had said, 
“ sending ambassadors (and saying to them) go,” &c. More probably, 
however, the Prophet is still speaking in the name of God. The following 
epithets are applied by some to the Jews, and supposed to be descriptive 
of their degraded and oppressed condition. Gesenius and the later writers 
apply them to the Ethiopians, and make them descriptive of their warlike 
qualities. according to usage, means drawn or drawn out, which 

is applied by some to the shape of the country, by others to the numbers 
engaged in foreign war, by the Septuagint and Hitzig to the stature of the 
people. This meaning is rejected by Gesenius in his Commentary, but 
approved in his Thesaurus. The meanings convulsed (Yulgate), and torn 
(Luther), are not justified by usage. Those of ancient, inaccessible, and 
scattered, are entirely conjectural. for properly denotes shorn 

or shaven, and is applied by some to the Ethiopian and Egyptian practice 
of shaving the head and beard, while others understand it as a figure for rob¬ 
bery and spoliation. Some understand it to mean smoothed or smooth, nnd 
by implication beautiful. Others apply it to the character, and take it in the 
sense of brave or fierce. Kin fD is by some applied to time, from the first and 
hitherto, from the earliest time, from this time ; by others to place, from this 
place and onward. Many interpreters make it comparative, more terrible than 
this, or any other, more terrible than this and farther off. In favour of ap¬ 
plying it to time, are the analogous expressions in 1 Sam. xviii. 9, while 1 Sam. 
xx. 22 justifies the local sense. lp"lp is explained by Clericus to be the 
proper name of the Egyptian plant called kiki. Most writers take it in its 
usual sense of line, i. e. as some suppose, a rule or precept, the people 
being described as burdened with superstitious rites; according to others, 
a measuring line, meted or meting out others to destruction ; according to 
a third class, a boundary line, enlarging its boundaries. Some make it 
mean on every side, and others hj degrees, in both cases qualifying that 
which follows. But the latest German writers make the word identical 
vith the Arabic ly, meaning power, the reduplication signifying double 
strength. HDlltD must then have an active sense, a people of trampling, 
u e. trampling on their enemies. Those who apply the description to the 
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Jews give tlie word of course a passive sense* a people trampled on by their 
oppressors. By rivers, in the last clause, some suppose nations to be 
meant, or the 'Assyrians in particular; but most writers understand it 
literally as a description of the country. is explained by the Rabbins 
as a svnonymo of HI, to spoil or plunder, and a few manuscripts read W3. 
Others give the verb the sense of nourishing, watering, overflowing, wash¬ 
ing away, promising; but the best sense is that of cutting up, cutting 
through,* or simply dividing, in allusion to the abundant irrigation. of 
Ethiopia. Yitringa supposes this clause to refer to the annual overflowing 
of the Nile, and the one before it to the Egyptian practice of treading the 
main into the soil when softened by the inundation. 

p ># Aft y e inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the earth, shall see as 
it were the raising of a standard on the mountains, and shall hear as it 
were the blowing of a trumpet. Another construction, more generally 
adopted, makes the verbs imperative, and the 2 a particle of time, as it 
usually is before the infinitive. So the English Yersion : see ye when he 
liftethup an ensign on the mountains , and when he bloweth a trumpet hear 
ye. There seems, however, to he no sufficient reason for depaiting fioni 
the strict translation of the verbs as future ; and if this be retained, it is 
better to make 3 a particle of comparison. In either case, the xerse in¬ 
vites the attention of the world to some great event. The restricted ex¬ 
planation of and p^, as meaning land or country , is entirely arbitrary. 
According to Yitringa, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Maurer, the signals 
meant are those of the Assyrian invader, or those announcing his destruc¬ 
tion; but according to Doderlein, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel, the 
signals by means of which the Ethiopians would collect their forces. 

\ For thus said (or saith) Jehovah to me, 1 will rest (remain quiet) and 
will look on (as a mere spectator) in my dwelling place, like a serene heat 
upon herbs , like a cloud of dew (or dewy cloud), in the heat of harvest (n r. 
the heat preceding harvest, or the heat by which the crop is ripened). 
This verse assigns a reason for the preceding invitation to attend. The 
obvious meaning of the figure is, that God would let the enemy proceed m 
the execution of his purposes until they were nearly accomplished. Gese¬ 
nius and the later -writers explain 3 before &n and 2V as a particle of time, 
“ during the heat and dewy cloud,” i. e. the summer season. This use of 
the particle, which is very common before the infinitive, is rare and doubt¬ 
ful before nouns, and ought not to be assumed without necessity. Accord¬ 
ing to this construction, the words merely indicate the time of God’s 
apparent inaction. If we give the 3 its proper sense as a comparative 
particle, the meaning seems to be, that he would not only abstain from 
interfering with the enemy, but would even favour his success to a certain 
point, as dew and sunshine would promote the growth of plants. The 
latest writers give to ^ the sense of sunshine, and explain the whole 
phrase to mean the clear or genial heat which accompanies the sunshine, 
aid "is produced by it. But as this requires the preposition (?>2) to be 
taken in an unusual sense, it is better perhaps to regard as synonymous 
with rniK, herb or herbage. Some of the Rabbins explain here and 
in Job xxxvi. 22, xxxvii. 11, as meaning rain {like clear heat after ram); 
but of this sense there are no decisive examples. ^ Junius and Lowth make 
qilDp the object of the contemplation, whereas it is merely added to express 
the'idea of rest at home , as opposed to activity abroad. It is not neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to explain the noun as meaning heaven , although this is 
better than its application to the earthly sanctuary. 
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5. For before the harvest, as the "bloom is finished, and the flower becomes 
a ripening grape, he cuts down the branches with the pruning knives, ancl the 
tendrils he removes, he cuts away . The obvious meaning of the figure is, 
that although God -would suffer the designs of the enemy to approach com¬ 
pletion, he would nevertheless interfere at the last moment, and destroy both 
him and them. Some writers give to *3 the sense of but, in order to make 
the antithesis clearer ; hut in this, as in many other cases, the particle re¬ 
fers to something more remote than the immediately preceding words, 
ancl is correctly explained by Ivnobel as correlative and parallel with the 
^ at the beginning of ver. 4. As if he had said, let all the world await the 
great catastrophe— for 1 will let the enemy almost attain his end—-but let 
them still attend—/or before it is attained, I will destroy him. The verbs 
in the last clause may either be referred directly to Jehovah as their sub¬ 
ject, or construed indefinitely, one shall cut them clown. Jar chi supplies 
the participle or cognate noun (JTVDn ITO) as in chap. xvi. 10. The form 
inn is derived by Gesenius from t'fl, by Ilitzig from TTfi, and by Knobel 
from but all agree as to the meaning. The verb receives its form 
from the predicate, and not from the subject, which is feminine. (See 
Gesenius, § 134.) 

G. They shall be left together to the wild birds of the mountains, and to 
the ‘wild beasts of the earth (or land), and the wild bird shall summer thereon, 
and every wild beast of the earth (or land) thereon shall winter . It is 
commonly supposed that there is here a transition from the figure of a vine¬ 
yard to that of a dead body, the branches cut off and thrown away being 
suddenly transformed into carcasses devoured by beasts and birds. For a 
like combination, vide supra , chap. xiv. 19. But this interpretation, 
though perhaps the most natural, is not absolutely necessary. As the act 
of devouring is not expressly mentioned, the reference may be, not to the 
carnivorous habits of the animals, but to their wild and solitary life. In 
that case, the sense would be, that the amputated branches, and the deso¬ 
lated vineyard itself, shall furnish lairs and nests for beasts and birds which 
commonly frequent the wildest solitudes, implying abandonment and utter 
desolation. This seems to be the meaning put upon the words by Luther, 
who translates the verbs shall make their nests ancl lie therein (darinnen 
nisten, darinnen liegen). The only reason for preferring this interpreta¬ 
tion is that it precludes the necessity of assuming a mixed metaphor, or 
an abrupt exchange of one for another, both which, however, are too com¬ 
mon in Isaiah to excite surprise. On either supposition, the general mean¬ 
ing of the verse is obvious. The form of the last clause is idiomatic, 
the birds being said to spend the summer and the beasts the winter, not 
with reference to any real difference in their habits, but for the purpose 
of expressing the idea, that beasts and birds shall occupy the spot through¬ 
out the year. According to the common explanation of the verse as 
referring to dead bodies, it is a hyperbolical description of their multi¬ 
tude, as furnishing repast for a whole year to the beasts ancl birds of prey. 

7. At that tone shall he brought a gift to Jehovah of hosts, a -people drawn 
out and shorn, and from a people terrible since it has been and onward (or 
still more terrible and still farther off 1 ), a nation of double power and tramp- 
Ung, whose land streams divide, to the pdace of the name of Jehovah of 
hosts,* mount Zion. Here, as in ver. 2, the sense of some particular ex¬ 
pressions is so doubtful, that it seems better to retain, as far as possible, 
the form of the original, with all its ambiguity, than to attempt an explana¬ 
tory paraphrase. All are agreed that we have here the prediction of an act 
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•of liomage to Jehovah, occasioned by the great event described in tlie pre¬ 
ceding verses. The Jews, who understand the second verse as a.description 
■of the sufferings endured by Israel, explain this as a prophecy of their 
return from exile and dispersion, aided, and as it were presented as an 
offering to Jehovah, by the heathen. (Vide infra, chap. kvL 20.) The 
older Christian writers understand it as predicting the conversion of the 
Egyptians or Ethiopians to the true religion. Whoever, says Gesenius, is 
fond of tracing the fulfilment of such prophecies in later history, may find 
this one verified in Rev. viii. 26, seq., and still more in the fact that Abys¬ 
sinia is at this day the only great Christian power of the East. Gesenius 
himself, with the other recent Germans, understands the verse as describ¬ 
ing a solemn contemporary recognition of Jehovah's power ami divinity, as 
displayed in the slaughter of Sennacherib's army. According to Gesenius, 
tw r o different nations are described both here and in ver. 2, an opinion which 
he thinks is here confirmed by the insertion of the copulative 1 before the 
second W. But Knobel refers to chap, xxvii. 1, and Zeeh. ix. 9, as prov¬ 
ing that this form of expression does not necessarily imply a plurality 
of subjects. A stronger argument in favour of Ctesenms’s hypothesis is 
furnished by the insertion of the preposition before the second QJk The 
most natural construction of the words would seem to be that the gift to 
Jehovah should consist of one people offered by another. Most interpre¬ 
ters, however, including Gesenius himself, infer that P must be supplied 
before the first also—a gift shall be brought (front) a people , &e., and 

from a people , &c.—whether the latter be another or the same. If another, 
it may be Ethiopia as distinguished from Egypt, or Meroe as distinguished 
from Ethiopia. If the same, it may either be Egypt, or more probably 
the kingdom of Tirhakah, including Ethiopia and Upper Egypt. The sub¬ 
stitution of Dp here for in ver. 2, and the antithesis between them there, 
are .'.regarded by Coeeeius as significant, and founded on the constant usage ', 
of ^ to denote a heathen and DP a believing people. Most other writers 
seem to regard them as poetical equivalents. The place of God’s name is 
not merely the place called by his name, as explained by Clericus and J. 
I). Michaelis, but the place where his name, i.e. the manifestation of his 
attributes, resides. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

This chapter admits of a well-defined division into two parts, one of 
which contains threatenings (vers. 1-17), and the other promises (vers. 
18-25). The first part may again be subdivided. In vers. 1-4, the 
Egyptians are threatened with a penal visitation from Jehovah, with the 
downfall of their- idols, with intestine commotions, with .the disappointment 
of their superstitious hopes, and with subjection to hard masters. Tn 
vers. 5-10 they are threatened with physical calamities, the drying up of 
their streams, the decay of vegetation, the loss of their fisheries, and. the 
destruction of their manufactures. In vers. 11-17, the wisdom of their 
wise men is converted into folly, the courage of their brave men into 
cowardice, industry is universally suspended, and the people,filled ^with 
dread of the anger of Jehovah.. ■ The second part may be also subdivided. 
In vers. 18-21, the Egyptians are described as acknowledging the true 
God, in consequence. of .what they had suffered at his hand, and the de¬ 
liverance which he had granted.'them. In vers. 22-25, the same cause is 
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described as leading to an intimate union between Egypt, Assyria, and 
Israel, in the service of Jehovah, and the enjoyment of his favour. 

Coceeius takes Egypt in what he calls its mystical sense, as meaning 
Rome, or the Roman empire, and explains the chapter as a synopsis of 
Church history from the conversion of Constantine to the latest time. Both 
the.fundamental hypothesis and the details of his exposition are entirely 
arbitrary. He also violates the obvious relation of the parts by making the 
whole chapter minatory in its import. A similar objection lies against the 
theory of Cyril, Eusebius, Jerome, and others, who understand the whole 
as a prediction of the conversion of the Egyptians to Christianity. But 
the first part (vers. 1—17) cannot be explained, except by violence, either 
as a promise or a figurative description of conversion. Junius errs in the 
opposite extreme, by applying the first part in a literal sense to events in 
the early history of Egypt, and the last in a figurative sense to the calling 
of the gentiles, without sufficiently explaining the transition or connection 
of the parts. Grotius applies the whole to events which occurred before the 
advent. He regards the first part as a description of the troubles in Egypt 
during the dodecarchy ■which preceded the reign of Psammotiehus, thekst 
part as a prophecy of the diffusion of the true religion by the influx of 
Jews into Egypt. Clericus agrees with him in principle, but differs in de¬ 
tail by referring the first part of the chapter to the conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar. J. D. Michaelis takes the same general view, but applies 
the first part to the troubles in Egypt under Sethos, and the last part to 
the recognition of Jehovah as a true God by the Egyptians themselves, but 
without abjuring heathenism. Vitringa more ingeniously explains the first" 
part as a prediction of the conquest of Egypt by the Persians, and the 
second as a promise of deliverance by Alexander the Great, and of general 
peace and friendly intercourse, as well as religious advancement under his 
successors the Syrian and Egyptian kings, by which the way would be pro- 
pared for the introduction of the Gospel. This view of the passage is sub- 
stantiaily adopted by Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson. Of the" modern 
German writers, some explain the difference between the two parts of the 
chapter by supposing an interpolation. Thus Eoppo and Eichhorn regard 
vers. 18-J5 as a distinct prophecy, and even Gesenius doubts the .-mnuine- 
uess of vers. 18-20. Hitzig supposes vers. 16-25 to have been forged by 
Gmas, when he induced Ptolemy to build a temple for the Jews at Leonto- 
polis. These absurd suppositions have been fully and triumphantly refuted 
by lato writers of the same school, and especially by Hendewerk and Kno- 
Oei. ihe notion of Koppe and Eichhorn, that even the first part is later 
than the times of Isaiah, has also been exploded. Ewald admits a pecu¬ 
liarity of manner, but ascribes it to the old age of Isaiah, when this prophecy 
was written Gesenius, Bosenmiiller, Hendewerk, and Knobel, proceedin'-' 
on the twofold supposition, that the first part must describe the events of a 
particular period, and that prophetic foresight is impossible, are under the 
necessity of finding something in the contemporary history of Egvpt, corres¬ 
ponding to the terms of the description. Gesenius and Knobo!* in particu- 

nftr 6 1 t n J? si ; pams to coml)me and reconcile the contradictory accounts 
of Herodotus Diodorus, and Manetho, as to the dynasties of Egypt, the 
succession of the several monarehs, and especially the date of the acces¬ 
sion of Psammet clms._ Ewald and Umbreit, much more rationally, rlelt 

inLfin?t° P t ^+' S -° f r Pm:fi ^ lllS , t0nCal allnsions > and re gar d the whole as^n 

definite anticipation. On the same general principle, but witli a far closer 

approximation to the truth, Calvin and J. D. Michaelis understand the 
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chapter as a prophetic picture of the downfall of tbe old Egyptian empire, 
and of the subsequent conversion of its people. The most correct view of 
the matter seems to be as follows : The Prophet, wishing to announce to 
the Jews the decline and fall of that great heathen power, in which they, 
were so constantly disposed to trust (xxx. 1, xxxi, 1), describes the event 
under figures borrowed from the actual condition of Egypt. As a writer, 
who should now predict the downfall of the British empire, in a poetical 
and figurative style, wnuld naturally speak of its fleets as sunk or scattered, 
its colonies dismembered, its factories destroyed, its railways abandoned, its 
universities abolished, so the Prophet vividly portrays the fall of Egypt, 
by describing the waters of the Nile as failing, its meadows withering, its 
fisheries ceasing, and the peculiar manufactures of the country expiring, the 
proverbial wisdom of the nation changed to folly, its courage to cowardice, 
its strength to weakness. Whether particular parts of the description were 
intended to have a more specific application, is a question not affecting the 
truth of the hypothesis, that the first part is a metaphorical description of 
the downhill of the great Egyptian monarchy. So too in the second part, 
the introduction of the true religion, and its effect as w r ell on the internal 
state as on the international relations of the different countries, is expressed 
by figures drawn from the civil and religious institutions of the old economy. 
The comparative merits of this exegetical hypothesis and those which have 
been previously stated, will be best exhibited in the detailed interpretation 
of the chapter. It will only be necessary here to add that there Is no abrupt 
transition, but a natural and intimate connection between the downfall of a 
heathen power and the growth of the true religion, and also that nothing 
can be more arbitrary than the exposition of the first part as a literal, and 
of the other as a metaphorical prediction. 

1. The Burden of Egypt. Behold ! Jehovah riding on a light cloud, and 

he comes to (or into) Egypt , and the Idols of Egypt move at Ms presence, and 
the heart of Egypt melts within him , This verse describes God as the author 
of the judgments afterwards detailed. His visible appearance on a cloud, 
and the personification of the idols, prepare the mind for a poetical descrip¬ 
tion. Lowth, Barnes, and Henderson, translate the suffix in the last word 
her. But is here the name of the ancestor (Gen. x. 6) put for his 

descendants. The English Version has the neuter it. The act of riding 
on a light cloud implies that he comes from heaven, and that he comes 
swiftly. On the contemptuous import of the word translated idols, vide supra , 
chap. ii. 8 ; on the meaning of KGPp, chap. xiii. 1. 

2. And I will excite Egypt against Egypt, and they shall fight, a man with 
h is brother, and a man with his fellow, city with city, kingdom with kingdom. 
The first verb is by some rendered arm, by others join or engage in con¬ 
flict ; but the sense of stirring up or rousing is preferred both by the oldest 
and the latest winters, Thewersion usually given, Egyptians against Egyp¬ 
tians, though substantially correct, is neither so expressive nor so true to 
the original as that of J. D. Michaelis and Augusti, Egypt against Egypt, 
which involves an allusion to the internal divisions of the kingdom, or rather 
the existence of contemporary kingdoms, more explicitly referred to in the 
other clause. The last w r ords are rendered in the Septuagint, vc/xog Iw/ 
vnjAov, meaning no doubt the thirty-six names or provinces of ancient Egypt, 
Grotius, J. D, Michaelis, Gesenius, and others, understand this verse as 
referring specifically to the civil wars of Egypt in the days of Sethos or 
Psammetiehus, But while the coincidence with history adds greatly to 
the propriety and force of the description, there is no sufficient reason for 
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departing from its obvious import, as a description of internal strife and 
anarchy in general. The expressions bear a strong resemblance to those 
used in the description of the state of Judah, chap. iii. 5, Junius regards 
these as the words to be uttered by Jehovah when he enters Egypt. Jt may, 
however, be a simple continuation of the prophecy, with a sudden change 
from the third to the first person, of which there are many other examples. 

3. And the spirit of Egypt shall be emptied out (or exhausted) in the midst 

thereof, and the counsel (or sagacity) thereof I idll sic allow up (annihilate or 
render useless), and they will seek to the idols, and to the mutterers , and to 
the familiar spirits , and to the wizards. By spirit we are not to understand 
courage but intellect. Gesenius, in his Lexicon, reads and renders 
it out of or from the 1 midst of it. The original and proper sense of 
seems to be miomurs or mutterings, here applied to the mutterers them¬ 
selves, in allusion to the ancient mode of incantation, as to which, and the 
meaning of HB1K and vide supra, chap. viii. 19. fijBl is variously 

rendered by the early writers, troubled, decayed , destroyed, &c., but the 
etymology is decisive in favour of the sense now commonly adapted. 
August! expresses the contemptuous import of by translating it their 

wretched gods. 

4. And I idll shut up Egypt in the hands of a hard master, and a strong 

king shall rule over them, saith the Lord Jehovah of hosts. As means 
to shut up wherever it occurs, the intensive form here used cannot have 
the weaker sense of giving up, delivering, in which some take it. and 

do not mean cruel or fierce, but stern or rigorous , The first of these 
Hebrew" words is singular in form hut construed with a plural noun. The 
Septuagint renders both phrases in the plural. Junius makes the first plural 
and refers it to the clodecarchy which intervened between the reigns of 
Setlios and Psammeticlms. Cocceius makes agree with something 
understood ( dominontm gravis dominationis), and refers to examples of a 
similar construction in Exod.xxviii. 17, Judg. v. 18, 1 lungs vii. 42, 2 Kings 
iii. 4. Most of the later writers are agreed in explaining &T?N as a pluralis 
majestaticus, elsewhere applied to individual men (2 Kings xlii. 80, 38, 
2 Kings ii. 8, 5, 10). The king here mentioned is identified, according to 
their various hypotheses, by J. 1). Michaelis with Sethos, by Grotius, Gese- 
nius, and others with Psammetichus, by the Rabbins with Sennacherib, by 
Hitzig and Hendewerk with Saigon, by Clericus with Nebuchadnezzar, by 
Yitringa with Cambyses or Ochus, by Cocceius with Charlemagne. The 
wery multiplicity of these explanations shews liow fanciful they are, and 
naturally leads us to conclude, not with Ewald that the Prophet is express¬ 
ing mere conjectures or indefinite anticipations (reine Ahnung), but with 
Calvin that he is. describing in a general -way the political vicissitudes of 
Egypt, one of which would be subjection to an arbritary power, whether 
foreign or domestic, or to both at different periods of its history. 

5. And tlw waters shall be dried up from the sea, and the river shall fail 
and be dried up. Three distinct verbs are here used in the sense of drying 
up, for which our language docs not furnish equivalents. As the Nile'has 
in all ages been called a sea by the Egyptians (Robinson's Palestine, 
L 542), most interpreters suppose it be here referred to, in both clauses. 
Gesenius and others understand the passage as foretelling a literal failure of 
the irrigation upon which the fertility of Egypt depends, Yitringa, Knobel, 
and others, explain 11 it as a figurative threatening of disorder and calamity. 
Giotius supposes an allusion to the decay of the Egyptian commerce as 
conducted on the Nile and the adjacent seas; Calvin to the loss of the 
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defence and military strength afforded by tkese'waters. According to the 
exegetical hypothesis laid down in the introduction to the chapter, this is a 
prediction of Egypt’s national decline and fall, clothed in figures drawn from 
the characteristic features of its actual condition. As the desolation of our 
own western territory might be poetically represented as the drying up of 
the Mississippi and its branches, so a like event in the history of Egypt 
would be still more naturally described as a desiccation of the Nile, because 
that river is still more essential to the prosperity of the country which it 
waters. In favour of this figurative exposition is the difficulty of applying 
the description to particular historical events, and also the whole tenor of 
the ^context, as will be more clearly seen hereafter. The Septuagint treats- 
•IHEpi as an active form of HHl”, to drink, the Egyptians shall drink water 
from the sea. Aquila makes it a passive from the same root, shall be drunk ' 
up or absorbed. Hitzig derives it from in the sense of settling, sub¬ 
siding, and so failing. Gesenius and most other writers make it a deriva¬ 
tive of Junius understands this verse as relating to the diversion of 

the waters of the Nile to form the lake Moeris, and Luzzatto proposes to take 
as the name of the lake itself. By the drying up of the seas and rivers, 
Cocceius understands the irruption of the Saracens and Turks into Europe. 

6. And the rivers shall stinlc , (or become putrid), the streams of Egypt 
are emptied and dried up, reed and rush sicken (pine or wither). The 
streams meant are the natural and artificial branches of the Nile. ^ is an 
Egyptian word meaning river, and is specially appropriated to the Nile 
itself. The older writers take “fiVD in its usual meaning of defence or forti¬ 
fication, and understand the whole phrase as denoting either the moats and 
ditches of fortified places, or walled reservoirs. The modern writers regard 
as the singular of DJOVP, denoting either Lower Egypt or the whole 
country indiscriminately. Ewald translates it Amjstland , in allusion to the* 
supposed root “Vitt or to press, is explained by the older writers 

as meaning to depart or to be turned away, but is now commonly under¬ 
stood to denote the stench or putrescence produced by the failure of the 
Nile to fill its branches or canals. Gesenius explains it as a mixed form 
compounded of the Chaldee and Hebrew" Hiphil; Ewald, Maurer, Hitzig, 
and Knobel, as a verb, derived from an adjective njjtf, and meaning fetid 
or putrescent. The reed and rush are mentioned as a common growth in 
marshy situations. The Septuagint makes mean the papyrus, Yitringa 
and Lowth the lotus. Sl 

7. The meadows by the river , by the mouth of the river , and all the sown 
ground of the river , shall wither , being driven away, and it is not (or shall 
be no more). The Septuagint for TiTty has ayj, which it elsewhere gives as 
the equivalent of -injj, an Egyptian w 7 ord meaning, according: to Jerome, 
ever} 7 thing green that grows in the marshes of the Nile.. Luther, Calvin, 
and others, explain"it to mean grass. Gesenius derives it from to be 
naked, and explains it to mean bare or open places, i. e. meadows, as distin¬ 
guished from woodland. The English and some other Versions treat it as 
the name of the papyrus, hut without authority. The English version also 
takes as a collective (brooks), and Barnes erroneously observes that 
the Hebrew word is here in the plural number. It is the w 7 ord already 
mentioned as the common name in Scripture for the Nile, nor is there any need 
of departing from this sense in the case before us by translating it canals, 
as Lowth does. Calvin explains mouth to mean source or. fountain, winch 
is wiiolly arbitrary. J. H. Miehaelis, Gesenius, and, others regard it as 
synonymous with Up, used elsewhere (Gen. xli. 8, Exod. ii. 8) to denote 
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the brink or margin of the.. Nile. Knobel gives the same sense to the 
Hebrew word in Prov. viii. 29. Hendewerk and some of the older writers give 
the word its geographical sense, as denoting the place where the waters of a 
stream are discharged into another, or the sea. JOTP is not produce (Hen¬ 
derson), but a local noun meaning the place of seed or soloing, i. e. culti¬ 
vated grounds here distinguished from the meadows or uncultivated pastures. 

is commonly supposed to refer to the driving away of the withered and 
pulverized herbage by the wind. The Yulgate seems to take as a 
verb, and the first clause as describing the disclosure of the bed of the 
river by the sinking of the water (nudabitur alveus rivi a fonte suo). The 
decay of vegetation here predicted, Coceeius explains to be the dying out 
of Christianity in those parts of Europe conquered by the Saracens and 
Turks. 

8. And the fishermen shall mourn , and they shall lament , all the throwers 
of a hook into the river (Nile), and the spreaders of a net upon the surface 
of the water , languish. Having described the effect of the drought on 
vegetation, lie now describes its effect upon those classes of the people who 
were otherwise dependent on the river for subsistence. The multitude of 
fishes in the Nile, and of people engaged in catching them, is attested both 
by ancient and modern writers. The use of fish in ancient Egypt was 
promoted by the popular superstitions with respect to other animals. The 
net is said to be not now used in the fisheries of Egypt. It is remarkable, 
however, that the implement itself appears on some of the old monuments. 
This verse is not to be applied to an actual distress among the fishermen 
at any one time, but to be viewed as a characteristic trait in the pro¬ 
phetic picture. When he speaks of a wine-growing country, as Calvin well 
observes, the Prophet renders vineyards and vine-dressers prominent 
objects. So here, when he speaks of a country abounding in fisheries and 
fishermen, he describes their condition as an index or symbol of the state 
of the country. In like manner, a general distress in our southern States 
might be described as a distress among the sugar, cotton, or tobacco 
planters. By the fishermen of this verse, Coceeius understands the bishops, 
archbishops, and patriarchs, whose sees became subjected to the Moslem 
domination, with sarcastic allusion to the seal of the^ Fishermen by which 
the Pope authenticates his briefs. 

9. And ashamed (disappointed or confounded) are the workers of 
combed (or hatchelled) flax, and the weavers of white (stuffs). The older 
writers suppose the class of persons here described to be the manufacturers 
of nets for fishing, and took '"fin in the sense of perforated open-work, or 
net-work. The modems understand the verse as having reference to the 
working of flax and manufacture of linen. Knobel supposes 'Yin to mean 
cotton, as being white by nature and before it is wrought. Some of the 
older writers identified filp'X* with serieum , the Latin word for silk. Calvin 
supposes an allusion in the last clause to the diaphanous garments of luxu¬ 
rious women. Coceeius applies the verse to those who would force all men 
into one church or commonwealth, like fish collected in a net. 

10. And her pillars (or foundations) are broken down, all labourers 

for hire are grieved at heart . Many of the older writers suppose the 
allusion to the fisheries to be still continued, and arbitrarily make mean 
nets, and fish. Others take jYiW in the sense of looms or weavers , 
and in that of brewers or makers of strong drink, which last inter¬ 

pretation is as old as the Septuagint version (oi mtdivrsg rh ZjAoi). The 
simplest exposition of the verse is that proposed by Gresenius and adopted 
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■ but-the word Is to be taken in its usual sense with emphasis, or let them 
even know , as well expressed by Calvin (pint etiam sciant), and by Maurer 
(quin sciant). The repetition of the interrogative where is highly emphatic, 
through neglect of which the expression is materially weakened in the 
ancient versions, and by Luther, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Henderson, Do Wette, 
Bwald, Umbreit. The construction is assumed to be subjunctive by Calvin 
(ut annimeient), relative by Junius (qui indicent), conditional by J. H. 
Michaelis (wean sie wissen), and indefinite by Gesenius (dass man’s 
erfahre) : but the simple imperative, retained by Ewahl, is at once more 
exact and more expressive. The sense of ^5? is not upon but either concern¬ 
ing or against. 

13. infatuated are the chiefs of Zion , deceived are the chiefs of Eoph, and 
they hate misled Egypt , the corner (or corner-stone) of her tribes . There is 
no need of supplying but at the beginning of the sentence (Luther). The 
first verb does not mean to fail (Septuagint), or to act lightly (Coceeius), or 
to act foolishly (Junius, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller), but to be rendered or be¬ 
come foolish (Vulgate), to be infatuated (Calvin). The translation they am 
fools (De Wette) is correct, but inadequate. Noph is the Memphis of the 
‘Greek geographers, called Moph, Hosea ix. G. It was one of the chief 
cities of ancient Egypt, the royal seat of Psammetichus. After Alexandria 
was built it declined. Arabian writers in the twelfth, and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies speak of its extensive and magnificent ruins, which have now almost 
wholly disappeared. 1^: is explained as if from ^ to lift up, by the 
Septuagint (y^o^ffav), the Peshito and Coceeius (elati sunt). The Vulgate 
renders it emarcuerunt. All others make it the passive of to deceive . 
mB is not to be read (Grotius), nor is it the object of the preceding 
verb (Vulgate, J, H. Michaelis, Luther), nor governed by a preposition 
understood (Coceeius quoad angulum, Clericus in angiilo ), but construed 
collectively with WO (Calvin, Vitringa, Gesenius, &c.). It is a figure not 
for the nomes (Clericus, Vitringa, Bosenmiiller), nor for the noble families 
(Luther), nor for the wise men (Calvin), or the king (J. H. Michaelis), but 
for the chief men of the different castes (Hitzig, Ewald). Knobel conjec¬ 
tures that the military caste may have been predominant at Memphis, as 
the sacerdotal was at Tanis. The view which Coceeius takes , may be 
gathered from a single observation. “ Gallia et Belgium exiremae orae 
spiritualis Aegvpti stmt.” 

14. Jehovah hath mingled in the midst of her a spirit of confusion , and 
they have misled Egypt in all its work , like the misleading of a drunkard in 
Ms vomit . This verse describes the folly before mentioned as the effect not 
of natural causes or of accident, but of a judicial infliction. OP? may be 
either a preterite or a present, but not a future. It does not strictly mean 
to pour out , but in usage is nearly equivalent, from its frequent application 
to the mixing or preparation of strong drinks. (Vide supra , chap. w. 22.) 
There is no need of reading ftTp with Seeker, on the authority of the an¬ 
cient versions, which evidently treat the singular suffix as a collective. The 
antecedent of the suffix is not n|£> (Hitzig), but (Knobel). The trans¬ 
lation breast or bosom is too specific. Spirit here means a supernatural in¬ 
fluence. ft^)V, is not error or perverseness, but subversion, turning upsicle 
down, and thence perplexity, confusion. It is .strongly expressed by the 
Vulgate (spiritum vertiginis), and by Luther (Sehwindelgeist). The plural 
•WO may possibly agree with but it may be more naturally construed 
with the Egyptians understood, or taken indefinitely, as equivalent to a 
passive form, they hare misled them , L e. they have been misled . By work 
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to are hero to understand affairs and interests. The masculine form of the 

"in Z' ,T i f T al V ference t0 th0 national ancestor. 

Ki lt r T c l enot6 +1 ste gp:“g. »meh less rolling or wallowing, 
but the act ot wandering from the straight course; or retaining the passive 

foim, that of being made to wander from it; or, assuming the reflexive 
sense ot hiplial, that of making one’s self to wander, leading one’s self 

motffv- Vfrl> * / sls^yhere used in reference to the unsteady 

motions of a drunken man (Job xii. 25 * Jsu. xxviii 7) ^ 

15. And there shall not be to Egypt a work which Lad and tail, branch 
am rush , may do > , s neither for nor /«, hut to, as usual denoting posses- 
BU,n, hyy t 't snub no. hare. The translation shall not succeed or he completed 
m not a version but a paraphrase of the original. is aot 

deed ((resonms), much less a great deed (Hondewerk), nor does it refer 
exclusively to tae acts or occupations before mentioned; hut it moans anv- 

Thr'fiu^-tofl 10 f® (i ,°f c ’“ ehld “g business and public aflai/s. 

The figures of head and tail, branch and rush, are used, as in chap. ix. 13, 

to denote all masses ot society or rather the extremes between which the 
W T 1 “ clnded - | he Scptuagmt translates the last two beginning and 
Old, I be largmn makes them all mean chiefs and rulers. The Peshito 

rw ?tra n ge re P“ tltlon ancd inversion, has head and tail, tail mid head. 
Coeceius thinks it easy to trace the fulfilment of this prophecy in the his¬ 
tory of Europe from 1590 to 1G0S. 1 J 

10 . In that day shall Egypt he like women, and shall fear and tremble 
from before the shaking of the hand of Jehovah of hosts, which he (is) shak¬ 
ing over it. The comparison in the first clause is a common one for terror 
and the loss.of courage. ma y h e rendered on account of, which idea 

is certain v moulded, but the true force of the original expression is best 
retained by a literal translation 1’ naun ig no t the act of beckoning for 
the enemy, but that of threatening or preparing to strike. The reference 
is not to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, but more generally to the 
indications of divine displeasure. At this verse Hitzig supposes the forgery 
ot Omas to begin, but. admits that it cannot be proved from the use of the 
masculine suffix in reference to Egypt, which occurs several times in what 
he assumes to be the genuine part of this very chapter, nor does it follow 

iq 01 “oo of epetlt , 10n 0f the phraso in t} ! at dm J at the beginning of vers. 15, 
b, Ao, *j 4, as this formula occurs with equal frequency in the seventh 
enapter. Knobel observes, moreover, that this verse and "the next bear the 
same relation to ver. 4 that vers. 11-15 do to 1-3, and are therefore neees- 

sary to complete the context. 

17. And the land of Judah shall be for a terror (or become a terror) unto 
every person to ivhom one mentions it (or every one who recalls it to 
ins own mm<ty shall fear before the purpose of Jehovah of Bests, which he is 
purposing against it This verse relates, not to the destruction of Sernia- 
cnenb s army in Judah, nor to the approach of the Assyrians from that 
quarter, nor to an attack upon Egypt by Judah itself, but to the new feel¬ 
ings winch would be entertained by the Egyptians towards the God of the 
dews and the true religion. Judah, in a political and military sense, mi«ht 
still appear contemptible ; but in another aspect, and for other reasons? it 
would be an object of respect and even fear to the Egyptians. A different 
f.i nSe jf» P * nt ? P ° n the verse b " v Schultens, J. D. Michaelis, and Dathe, who 
take Kan m the sense of refuge , deduced from an Arabic analogy. ig 
referred by some interpreters to Judah, but the change of gender renders it 
more probable that it relates to Egypt. The sense will then be that the 
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knowledge of God's purpose against Egypt will dispose its inhabitants to 
look with awe upon the chosen people. There is no need of taking * T t l 
with Henclewerk in the strict sense of soil or ground, as distinguished irom 
the people. is not to be construed with but with Y3TA This 
last verb Ewald takes in the strict sense of causing to remember, or recall¬ 
ing to mind; most other writers in the secondary but more usual sense ot 
mentioning. According to Cocceius, the Judah of this verse is the northern 
part of Europe, in which the Information was successfully established, and 
which holds the same relative position with respect to the unreformed 
regions, that Judea occupied in reference to Egypt. 

18. In that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt speaking the 
lip [i, e. language) of Canaan , and swearing to Jehovah of hosts . 1 he city 

of destruction shall be said to one (/. e. shall one be called), hi that day, 
according to prophetic usage, is a somewhat indefinite expression, and may 
either mean during or after the distresses just described. Canaan is hci t 
put for the land of Canaan (as inExod. xv. 15), and the language of Canaan 
for the Hebrew language, not because it was the language of the old Canaan- 
ifces, but because it was spoken in the land which they once occupied. 
Some of the later writers understand what is here said, strictly as denoting 
an actual prevalence of the Hebrew language, while others take it^ as a 
strong expression for such intimate union, social, commercial, and political, 
as would seem to imply a community of language. The older writers very 
generally apply the terms to religious union and communion. Calvin ex¬ 
plains lip or language as a figure for confession or profession, and the speak¬ 
ing of the language of Canaan for a public profession of the true religion. 
Vitringa gains the same end by a reference to the phrase speaking the same 
things* used in the New Testament to signify conformity of feeling and 
opinion. (See 1 Cor. i. 10.) He also admits the possibility of allusion to 
the dialect of saints or believers, as distinguished from that of the world, 
and to the study of the literal Hebrew as promoted by the spread of th<) 
true religion. Cocceius and some others understand directly by the use ot 
the language of Canaan, the study of the Bible, or rather the reception and 
promulgation of its doctrines. The simplest interpretation of the phrase 
is, that in itself it denotes intimate intercourse and union generally, but 
that the idea of religious unity is here suggested by the context, and espe¬ 
cially by the following clause. Many interpreters appear to regard the 
phrases “swearing by and swearing to as perfectly synonymous. The former 
act does certainly imply the recognition of the deity by whom one swears,. 
especially if oaths be regarded as they are in Scripture as solemn acts of 
religious' worship. But the phrase swearing to conveys the additional idea 
of doing homage, and acknowledging a sovereign by swearing fealty or 
allegiance to him. This is the only meaning that the words can bear in 
2 Chron. xv. 14, and in Isa. xlv. 28 the two phrases seem to be very clearly 
distinguished. The distinction intended in Zeph, i. 5, is not so clear. 
The act of thus professing the true faith and submitting to the true God is 
ascribed in the verse before us to five towns or cities. Of this phrase there 
are three distinct interpretations. Gesenius, Ewald, Knobcl, and others, 
understand five as a round or indefinite number, meaning few or many, and 
derived either from Egyptian usage (Gen. xliii. 84; xlv. 22 ; xlvii. 2), or 
from the practice of counting on the fingers. Thus understood, the sense 
is simply that a number of cities shall do so and so. Another class ot 
writers understand the words strictly as denoting five, and neither more 
nor less. The five cities meant are supposed by Vitringa to be Heliopolis, 
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Memphis, Sais, Bubastis, Alexandria; by Cicricus, Migdol, Tahpanhes, 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and one in Pathros, probably No-ammon or Diospolis ; 
by Hitzig the same, except the last, for which he substitutes Leontopolis ; 
by Hendewerk, the five cities of the Philistines, which he supposes to be 
here considered as belonging to Egypt. Among the five cities perhaps 
referred to, Barnes includes Pathros or Tkebais, which was not a city at 
all. A third interpretation understands the words as expressive not of 
absolute number but proportion; five out of the twenty thousand cities 
which Herodotus says Egypt contained ; or out of the one thousand which 
Calvin thinks a more reasonable estimate ; or five out of ten, L e. one half; 
or five out of six, which is Calvin’s ,own interpretation. The objection to 
the first or indefinite construction is the want of any clear example of this 
number being used in that way without something in the context to afford 
a standard of comparison. (See Lev. xxvi. 8, 1 Cor. xiv. 19.) The objec¬ 
tion to the second or absolute construction is the impossibility of fixing 
certainly what five are meant, or of tracing the fulfilment of so definite a 
prophecy, or even of ascertaining from the context any reason why just five 
should be distinguished in this manner. Of the third class or relative con¬ 
strue! ions, that of Calvin is to be preferred, because the others arbitrarily 
assume a standard of comparison (twenty thousand, ten thousand, ten, &c.), 
whereas this hypothesis finds it in the verse itself, five professing the true 
religion to one rejecting it. Most of the other interpretations understand 
the one to be included in the five, as if he had said one of them. As 
admits either of these senses, or rather applications, the question must de¬ 
pend upon the meaning given to the rest of the clause. Even on Calvin’s 
hypothesis, however, the proportion indicated need not be taken with mathe¬ 
matical precision. What appears to be meant is that five-sixths, Le. a 
very large proportion, shall profess the true religion, while the remaining 
sixth persists in unbelief. It shall he said to one, i. e. one shall be addressed 
as follows, or called by the following name. This periphrasis is common 
in Isaiah, but is never applied, as Gesenius observes, to the actual appella¬ 
tion, hut always to a description or symbolical title (See Isa. iv. 8, lxi. 6, 
Ixii. 4.) This may be urged as an argument against the explanation of CQCSO 
as a proper name. The Hebrew form is retained in the Oomplutensian text 
of the Septuagint (’ A^sgsg) by Theoclotion and Aquila (’Ages), by the Peshito 
(*CD5cn), and by Luther (Irheres). Sixteeen manuscripts and several edi¬ 
tions read D"inn, and this is adopted as the true text by most of the modem 
writers. It is also supposed to be confirmed by the Greek form ’a. 
above quoted. Jerome compares it with ^7)0, a potsherd, and refers to the 
town which the Greeks called *0 argow/vq (i.e. earthen). Others suppose 
an allusion to Tahpanhes, the brick-kilns of which are mentioned, Jer. xliii. 9. 
Gesenius, in his Commentary, derives the meaning of the name from the 

Arabic and renders it deliverance (Errettung). B.wald, with reference 

to the shme root, renders it fortune or happiness (Gluekstadt). But ^raost 
of those who adopt this reading give to COO the sense of sun, which if has 
in several places (Judges viii. 18, xiv. 18 ; Job ix. 7), and regard the whole 
phrase as equivalent to the Hebrew Bethskemesh (dwelling of the sun), and 
the Greek Heliopolis (city of the sun), the name of a famous town of Lower 
Egypt, in the Heliopolitan Nome, so called from it. In this nome, Onias, 
a fugitive priest from Palestine, about 150 years before Christ, prevailed 
upon Ptolemy Philometor to erect a temple for the Jews of Egypt, an event 
which some suppose to be predicted here. The exact site of this temple, 
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although in the nome just mentioned, was at LeontopoUs (or city of the 
lion), and this name also has been found by some interpreters in the pre¬ 
diction. J. D. Miehaelis and Bathe, following a suggestion made by Iken, 

identify the common reading D'in with the Arabic But this has 

been shewn by later writers to be merely a poetical epithet of the lion, 
denoting its voracity. Rosenmuller, in his larger Scholia, agrees with Hezel 
in explaining cnn from the Syriac analogy as signifying safety or salvation. 
But Gesenius has shewn that there is no such Syriac word, and that the 
Syriac writers quoted merely give conjectural explanations of the Hebrew 
word before us. Rosenmiiller, therefore, in the Compendium of his Scholia, 
adopts Gesenius’s interpretation given above, while Gesenius himself, in 
his Thesaurus, adopts that of Yitringa and the Vulgate (civitas soils). This 
is also given by Hitzig, who identifies DpD the sun with Djp, a scab (Bent, 
xxviii. 2/ ), the disk of the former being so called on account of its scratched, 
scraped, or smooth appearance, an etymological deduction of vdiieli Umbreit 
gravely signifies his approbation. All the interpretations vdiieli have now 
been mentioned either depart from the common text, or explain it by some 
forced or foreign, analogy. If, however, we proceed upon the only safe 
principle of adhering to the common text and to Hebrew usage, without the 
strongest reasons for abandoning either or both, no explanation of the name 
can be so satisfactory as that given by Calvin (civitas desolationis) and the 
English "Version (city of destruction). It is very remarkable that both the 
readings (Din and CnHj appear to be combined in the Chaldee Paraphrase: 
u the city of Bethshemesk (t. e. Heliopolis), winch is to he destroyed.” This 
would seem to imply that the text or the meaning of the word was ahead} 7 
doubtful and disputed at the date of that old Yersion. It has been objected 
to the common reading and the sense just put upon it, that a threatening of 
destruction would here be out of place. But on Calvin’s hypothesis, there 
is a promise of salvation to five-sixths. It is also a favourite idea with some 
writers, that the text was corrupted by the Jews of Palestine, in order to 
convert what seemed at least to be an explicit prediction of the temple of 
Onias into a threatening of its destruction. To the same source some 
ascribe the reading Oinr? which is found in a few manuscripts. On the 
other hand, the common text of the Septuagint Yersion has ugsMx (p*J\*n) ? 
which ds supposed to have been introduced (from chap. i. 26) bv the 
Egyptian Jews in order to put honour on their temple. Even this, how¬ 
ever, is pressed into, the service of other hypotheses by Iken, who identifies 
msam with an Arabic word used by the poets in describing the appearance 
2liL 1011} anc ^ ky Be Moyne, who argues from Mai. iii. 20, that and 
npll were applied to the sun. Thus the same blunder of the Seventy is 
made to prove that the Hebrew word means Heliopolis and Leontopolis. 
Hitzig, as we have seen .already, looks upon this whole passage from the 
sixteenth verse as a. fabrication of Onias, intended to facilitate the rearing 
oi his temple. But in that.case he would surely have made it more explicit, 
or at least have prevented i.ts conversion into an anathema against himself. 

. is not even true that he interpreted this clause as pointing out the place 
ior the erection, as alleged by Lowth and others after him. Josephus 
merely says that he appealed to the prediction of an altar to Jehovah in the 
land oi Egypt, which would hardly have contented him if he had understood 
tne verse before us as expressly naming either Heliopolis or Leontopolis. 
These facts, when taken in connection with the usage of h. already 
stated, make it altogether probable that DJDD "W is not a proper name, but 
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a descriptive and prophetic title, meaning (in accordance with the constant 
usage of the verb Din) the city of destruction* Kimehi, who puts this sense 
upon the words, but is puzzled by the threatening against one of the five 
towns, as he supposes it to be, absurdly makes the avoids to mean that the 
five cities would be so devoted to the true religion that if either of them 
should apostatise the others would destroy it. Scarcely more natural is the 
explanation of the words by Junius and Tremellius, as meaning a city almost 
destroyed, or saved from destruction. Schmidius more ingeniously evades, 
the difficulty by taking Dpri in an active sense, a city of destruction, i*e. to 
its enemies or those of the true religion. Both the hypotheses last men¬ 
tioned give to nnK the distributive sense of each or every one, which it 
sometimes derives from repetition or context. (Bee Ezek. i. 6), Hende- 
werk, who supposes the five towns of the Philistines to be meant, under¬ 
stands this as a prophecy that one of them (Ashdocl) should be destroyed, 
but afterwards rebuilt, with an allusion to the derivation of the name from 
to destroy. But' of all the explanations of the common text, the 
simplest is the one proposed by Calvin, which supposes the whole verse to 
mean that for one town which shall perish in its unbelief, five shall profess 
the true faith and swear fealty to Jehovah. The simplicity of this inter¬ 
pretation, and its strict agreement with a general tenor of the passage as a 
prophetic picture of great changes in the State of Egypt, serve at the same 
time to commend the common reading as the true one. By the five cities 
Cocceins understands the five States in which the Reformation was per¬ 
manently established (Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and 
northern Germany), and by desolation or destruction what they subsequently 
suffered by -war and otherwise from the popish powers. 

19. In that day there shall he an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at (or near) its border to Jehovah . It has been dis¬ 
puted whether we are here to understand an altar for sacrifice, or an altar 
to serve as a memorial (Josh. xxii. 26, 27). It has also been disputed 
whether the prohibition of altars and consecrated pillars (Lev. xxvi. 1; 
Dent. xii. 5, xvi. 22) "was applicable only to the Jews or to Palestine, leav¬ 
ing foreign Jews or proselytes at liberty to rear these sacred structures as 
the Patriarchs did of old (Gen, xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14). The necessity of 
answering these questions is removed by a just view of the passage, as pre¬ 
dicting the prevalence of the true religion and the practice of its rites, in 
language borrowed from the Mosaic or rather from the patriarchal institu¬ 
tions. As we might now speak of a missionary pitching his tent at Hebron 
or at Shechem, without intending to describe the precise form of his habita¬ 
tion, so the Prophet represents the converts to be the true faith as erecting 
an altar and a pillar to the Lord in Egypt, as Abraham and Jacob did of 
old in Canaan. A still more exact illustration is afforded by the frequent 
use among ourselves of the word altar to denote the practice of devotion, 
especially in families. There is a double propriety and beauty in the use 
of the word rQtfD, because while it instantly recalls to mind the patriarchal 
practice, it is at the same time finely descriptive of the obelisk, an object so 
characteristic of Egypt that it may be regarded as its emblem. Both the 
obelisk and the patriarchal pillar, being never in the human form, are to be 
carefully distinguished from statues or images, although the latter word is 
sometimes used to represent the Hebrew one in the English Version (see 
2 Kings iii. 2, x. 26 ; Micah v. 13). Those explanations of the verse 
which suppose the altar and the pillar, or the centre and the border of the 
land, to he contrasted, are equally at variance with good taste and the usage 
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of the language, which continually separates in parallel clauses, words 
and things which the reader is expected to combine. See an example of 
this usage in the sixth Terse of the preceding chapter. As the wintering of 
the beasts and the summering of the birds are there intended to denote the 
' presence of both beasts and birds throughout the year, so here the altar in 
the midst of the land, and the pillar at its border, denote altars and pillars 
through its whole extent. This is much more natural than Ewald’s suppo¬ 
sition that the words are expressive of a gradual progress or extension of 
the truth. 

20. And it shall be for a sign and for a testimony to Jehovah of hosts in 
the land of Egypt, that they shall cry to Jehovah from the presence of oppres¬ 
sors, and he vnll send them a deliverer and a mighty one, and save them. 
The older writers for the most part construe rPH) with what goes before : 
“ and it (or they) shall be,” &c. In that case we must either suppose an 
enallage of gender (so as to make 13$E> the subject of the verb), or an 
enallage of number (so as to construe it with both the nouns), or else 
refer it to the remoter antecedent 03?p. Any of these constructions would 
be admissible if absolutely necessary; but in the case before us they are all 
superseded by a simpler one now commonly adopted. This refers 111) not 
at all to what precedes but to what follows, taking in its proper sense of 
on, that . “ This shall be a sign and a witness to (i. e. with respect to, in 

behalf of) Jehovah in the land of Egypt, viz. that when they cry,” &c. 
He will afford a providential testimony in behalf of his own being, pre¬ 
sence, and supremacy, by saving those who cry to him. Those who refer 
to what goes before, either take the other verbs in the past tense (a 
sign and a testimony that they cried), which is entirely arbitrary, or give 
to *3 its usual sense of for, because (for they shall cry), in which case the 
connection is not obvious between their crying and the altar’s being a 
sign and witness for Jehovah. Even then, however, we may understand 
the Prophet to mean that when they cry at the altar of Jehovah, he will 
answer and deliver them, and thus the altar will bear witness to him. But 
as nothing is said of crying at the altar, the other construction is to be 
preferred, which makes the hearing of their prayers, and their deliverance 
from suffering, the sign and witness in behalf of Jehovah. 31 may be 
either an adjective meaning great , or the participle of 3 v i, to strive, espe¬ 
cially at law, and then to plead the cause or take the part of any one, the 
participle of which might well be used to signify an advocate, patron, or 
defender. Calvin and others, adopting the former explanation of the word 
(salvatorem et principem), apply it to Christ. Yitringa, laying stress upon 
the word as meaning great, regards it as a proof that the deliverer here 
mentioned was Alexander the Great, or his Egyptian successor Ptolemy, 
also called the Great, and, by a singular coincidence, Soter or the Saviour. 
The whole force of this ingenious combination lies in the explanation of 31 
as an adjective. It cannot, therefore, he consistently maintained by those 
who adopt the other supposition, as Henderson does. Barnes also weakens 
the argument in favour of Yitringa’s exposition by exchanging great for 
powerful. The other explanation of 31 as a participle is found in all the 
ancient versions, and is adopted by most modem writers. It is also 
favoured by the fact that the adjective is usually written 31 when not in pause, 
although some cases of the other pointing do occur (e. g. Gen. xxxvi. 7 ; 
Joshua xi. 4), and Hitzig thinks the form here sufficiently accounted for 
by the accompanying accent. As to the application of the term in either 
case, besides that adopted by Yitringa and others, may be mentioned the 
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rabbinical opinion that it means tbe angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army, and the opinion of some modern writers that it denotes Psammetichus, 
A name, which admits of being plausibly applied to things so far apart and 
unlike, may safely be regarded as generic In its Import. Even if the lan¬ 
guage of this verse by itself might seem to point to a particular deliverer, 
the comprehensive language of the context would forbid its reference to any 
such exclusively. If, as we have seen reason to believe, the chapter is a 
prophecy, not of a single event, but of a great progressive change to be 
wrought in the condition of Egypt by the introduction of the true religion, 
the promise of the verse before us must be, that when they cried God would 
send them a deliverer, a promise verified not once hut often, not by Ptolemy 
or Alexander only, hut by others, and in the highest sense by Christ him¬ 
self. The assertion, that the meaning of the prophecy was exhausted by 
events before the advent, is as easily contradicted as advanced. It is ad¬ 
mitted that the rise of Alexander’s power was contemporaneous with a great 
increase of Jewish population and Jewish influence in Egj T pt, and also with 
a great improvement in the social and political condition of the people. 
This was still more remarkably the case when Christianity was introduced, 
and who shall say what is yet to be witnessed and experienced in Egypt 
under the influence of the same Gospel 9 In the language of this verse 
there is an obvious allusion to the frequent statement in the book of Judges, 
that the people cried to God, and he raised them up deliverers who saved 
them from their oppressors (Judges ii. 10, iii. 9, &c.). Cocceius applies 
these terms to the various deliverers who were raised up to free the 
Reformed Church from its enemies. 

21. And Jehovah shall be known to Egypt , and Egypt (or the Egyptians) 
shall know Jehovah in that day , and shall serve (with) sacrifice and offering, 
and shall vow a vow to Jehovah, and perform it. This is not the predic¬ 
tion of a new event, but a repetition in another form of the preceding 
promise. The first clause may be understood as containing an emphatic 
repetition, maybe taken in a reflexive sense as meaning Ac shall 

make himself known, in which case each of the parties is the subject of an 
active verb. The second clause is still hut another variation of the same 
idea. What Is first described as the knowledge of the true God, is after¬ 
wards represented as his serviee, the expressions being borrowed from the 
ancient ritual. If the last clause be literally understood, we must either 
regard it as an unfounded expectation of the Prophet which was never ful¬ 
filled, or suppose that it relates to an express violation of the kw of Moses, 
or .assume that the ancient rites and forms are hereafter to be re-established. 
On the, other hand, the figurative explanation is in perfect agreement with 
the usage of both testaments, and with the tenor of the prophecy itself. 
Bloody and unbloody sacrifice is here combined with vow r s, in order to 
express the totality of ritual services as a figure for those of a more spiri¬ 
tual nature. The express mention of the Egyptians themselves as worship¬ 
ping Jehovah, shews that they are also meant in the preceding verse, and 
not, as Hitzig imagines, the Jews resident in Egypt,, whose example and 
experience of God’s favour were to be the means of bringing those around 
them to the knowledge and reception of the truth. Gesenius explains 
’TPU to he a synonyme of and makes it go vein the noun directly In 
the sense of performing or offering sacrifice, &c. Hitzig adopts the same 
construction, and moreover makes this use of ^3? symptomatic of a later 
writer. Hendewerk justly condemns this reasoning as exceedingly unfair, 
when the common acceptation of the term gives a perfectly good sense, and 
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the absolute use of in the sense of serving God occurs elsewhere (Job 
xxxvi. 11), and the same ellipsis in this very chapter (yer. 23). 

22. And Jehovah shall smite Egypt (or the Egyptians ), smiting and 
healing, and they shall return unto Jehovah , and he shall he entreated 
of them, and shall heal them . Here again the second clause contains no 
advance upon the first, and the whole verse no advance upon the foregoing 
context, but an iteration of the same idea in another form. This verse may 
indeed be regarded as a recapitulation of the whole preceding prophecy, 
consisting as it does of an extended threatening (vers. 1-17), followed by an 
ample promise (vers, 18-21). As if he had said, Thus will God smite Egypt 
and then heal it. That great heathen power, with respect to which the 
Jews so often sinned both by undue confidence and undue dread, was to be 
broken and reduced : but in exchange for this political decline, and partly 
as a consequence oi it, the Egyptians should experience benefits far greater 
than they ever before knew. Thus would Jehovah smite and heal, or smite 
but so as af terwards to heal, which seems to be the force of the reduplicated 
verb. (See Ewald, § 510.) The meaning is not simply that the stroke 
should be followed by healing, nor is it simply that the stroke should itself 
possess a healing virtue ; but both ideas seem to be included. Returning 
to Jehovah is a common figure for repentance and conversion, even in refer¬ 
ence to the heathen. (See Psalm, xxii. 28.) 

23. In that day there shall he a highway from Egypt to Assyria, and 
Assyria shall come into Egypt avid Egypt into Assyria, and Egypt (or 
the Egyptians) shall serve with Assyria. No translation will convey 
the precise form of the original, in which the ancestral names and 
are put not only for their descendants, but for the countries which they 
occupied. Thus in one clause we read of coming into D S 1¥D } while in the 
next the same name is construed with a plural verb. No one, it is probable, 
has ever yet maintained that a road was literally opened between Egypt 
and Assyria, or that Isaiah expected it. All classes of interpreters agree 
that the opening of the highway is a figure for easy, tree, and intimate com¬ 
munication. This unanimous admission of a metaphor in this place not only 
shews that the same mode of interpretation is admissible in the other parts of 
the same prophecy, but makes it highly probable that what is said of altars 
and sacrifices is to be likewise so understood. The Chaldee Paraphrast alone 
seems to have understood the second clause as having reference to hostile 
communication. Some understand it as relating only to commercial inter¬ 
course; others confine it to religious union. But the same thing is true here 
and in ver. 18, that while the language itself denotes intimate connection and 
free intercourse in general, the context renders the idea of spiritual union 
prominent. The last clause admits of two constructions, one of which 
regards HK as the objective particle, and understands the clause to mean that 
the Egyptians shall serve the Assyrians; the other makes a preposition, 
and explains the clause to mean that the Egyptians shall serve (God) with 
ilie Assyrians. In favour of the first is the constant usage of 12V with BSS 
(Gen. xiv. 4, xxvii. 40, xxxi. G; Exod. xiv. 12, &e.), and the unanimous 
agreement of the ancient versions. But the sense thus yielded is at vari¬ 
ance with the context, what precedes and follows being clearly expressive of 
a union, so complete and equal as to exclude the idea of subjection or 
superiority. Some have attempted to evade this difficulty by attaching to 
12V the sense of serving by benevolence (Gal, v. 13), or of simply treating 
with respect or reverence. But even if this explanation of the word were 
justified by usage, why should this difference be confined to one party 
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instead of being mutual, especially when what precedes and follows so em¬ 
phatically expresses the idea of reciprocity ? In favour of the other con¬ 
struction is the constant use of to denote the service of Jehovah, and 
the omission of the divine name after it, not only in Job xxxvi. 11, but in 
ver. 21 of this very chapter. For although the latter place admits, as we have 
seen, of two interpretations, the very fact that the elliptical construction is 
appropriate in both, and that no other sense but that of serving God is equally 
appropriate to both, would seem to be decisive in favour of this sense and 
this construction as the true one. Some understand the clause to mean 
that the Egyptians should serve with the Assyrians in the same army, 
under the same leader, viz., Alexander the great or his successors. But 
is nowhere absolutely used, if at all, in this modern military sense, 
which is moreover wholly inadmissible in ver. 21. The sense of serving 
God together is adopted by Luther and all the later German writers except 
Hitzig who agrees with Concerns and the ancient versions. Some remove 
the ambiguity by supplying the ellipsis, others by giving a specific meaning 
to the verb, as Lowth (worship), and Ewald (huidigen). 

24. In that day shall Israel be a third with respect to Egypt and 

Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth. The meaning obviously is 
that Israel should be one of three , or a party to a triple union, there¬ 
fore does not agree with considered as a feminine noun, because in¬ 

tended to denote not the country hut the nation. This explanation, the one 
suggested by Gesenius, is directly contrary to usage, which makes countries 
feminine, and nations masculine, as stated by Gesenius himself in his com¬ 
ment on the next verse. Nor is it necessary to suppose a reference to 

or any other noun understood. “As the fractional numerals are all abstract 
nouns, the feminine form of the ordinals is employed exclusively for their 
representation.” (Nordheimer, § 627. Compare Gesenius, § 96.) The 
word therefore means a third part, or one equal part out of three. The idea 
meant to be conveyed, however, is not, as Cocceius supposes, merely that 
of equality in magnitude or power, but also that of intimate conjunction, as 
in the preceding verse. Blessing h here used in a comprehensive sense, as 
denoting at the same time a source of blessing, a means of blessing, and an 
object to be blessed. Luther supplies a preposition before it and a relative 
after it (though the blessing which is in the midst of the earth). Knohel 
simply supplies the verb of existence (blessing shall be in the midst, &c.). 
The simplest construction is fo put it in apposition with ^'"1^ or 
a blessing in the midst of the earth, which is equivalent to saying, as a 
blessing, or (as Ewald has it) for a blessing in the midst of the earth. The 
restricted sense of land, whether understood to mean the land of Israel or 
the land of the three united powers, now reckoned as one, is not only arbi¬ 
trary, i. e. assumed without necessity, but greatly impairs the strength of 
the expressions. 

25. Which Jehovah of hosts has blessed (or with -which Jehovah of hosts 
has blessed it) saying, Blessed be my people Egypt, and the work of my 
hands Assyria , and my heritage (or peculiar people) Israel The perfect 
union of the three great powers in the service of God and the enjoyment of 
his favour is now expressed by a solemn benediction on the three, in which 
language commonly applied to Israel exclusively is extended to Egypt and 
Assyria. The force of the expressions would be much enhanced by the 
habitual associations of a Jewish reader. It arises very much from the 
surprise excited by the unexpected termination of the clauses. Instead of 
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Blessed be my people Israel , the formula is blessed be my people Eyypt. That 
the work of my hands does not merely mean my creature, or a creature 
perfectly at my disposal, but my creature in a special and a spiritual sense, 
the same in which God is said to he the maker or founder of Israel (Dent, 
xxxii. 6; Isa xliii 6, 7), is evident from this consideration, that the clause 
would otherwise say nothing peculiar or distinctive of Assyria, as those 
before and after it do of Egypt and Israel. Some writers understand the 
last clause as still making a distinction in favour of Israel, as if he had 
said, Egypt is indeed my people and Assyria my handiwork, but Israel 
after all and alone is my inheritance. The objections to this interpretation 
are, first, that it is wholly arbitrary; that is, it assumes a peculiar emphasis 
in the word inheritance which neither usage nor the context warrants ; and 
secondly, that it contradicts or makes unmeaning the varied and reiterated 
forms of speech by which the Prophet had before expressed the ideas of 
equality and union. Where his very object seems to be to represent the 
three united powers as absolutely one in privilege, it cannot be supposed 
that he would wind up by saying that they are not absolutely equal after 
all. Much less is such a meaning to be put upon his words when there 
is nothing in the words themselves to require or even authorize it. The 
correct view of the verse seems to be this: In order to express once more and 
in the most emphatic manner the admission of Egypt and Assyria to the 
privileges of the chosen people, he selects three titles commonly bestowed 
upon the latter exclusively, to wit, God's people, the work of his hands, and 
Ms inheritance , and these three he distributes to the three united powers 
without discrimination or invidious distinction. If this view of the matter 
be correct, the meaning of the whole will be distorted by attaching any 
undue emphasis to the concluding words. As to the application of the 
prophecy, there are three distinct opinions. One is that the Prophet here 
anticipates a state of peace and international communion between Egypt, 
Israel, and Assyria in his own times, which may or may not have been 
actually realized. Another is that he predicts what actually did take place 
under the reign of Alexander and the two great powers that succeeded him, 
viz. the Graeco-Syrian and Egyptian monarchies, by which the true reli¬ 
gion was protected and diffused, and the way prepared for the preaching of 
the gospel. A third is that Egypt and Assyria are here named as the two 
great heathen powers known to the Jews, whose country lay between them, 
and was often the scene, if not the subject, of their contests, so that for 
ages they were commonly in league with the one against the other. To 
describe these two great belligerent powers as at peace with Israel and one 
another, was not only to foretell a most surprising revolution in the state 
of the world, but to intimate at least a future change in the relation of 
the Jews and Gentiles. When he goes still further and describes these 
representatives of heathenism as received into the covenant, and sharing 
with the church of God its most distinctive titles, we have one of the clearest 
and most striking predictions of the calling of the Gentiles that the word of 
God contains. One advantage of this exposition is, that while it thus extends 
and elevates the scope of the prediction, it retains unaltered whatever there 
may be of more specific prophecy or of coincidence with history. If Alex¬ 
ander is referred to, and the spread of Judaism under him and Ms succes¬ 
sors, with the general pacification of the world and progress of refinement, 
these are so many masterly strokes added to the great prophetic picture ; 
but they cannot be extracted from it and made to constitute a picture by 
themselves. As to the construction of the first clause, it may be observed 
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suppositions are less probable than the obvious one, that Sargon was a 
king of Assyria mentioned only here, because bis reign was v'ery short, and 
this was tbe only occurrence that brought Mm into contact with the Jews. 
That he was not the immediate successor of Sennacherib, is clear from 
chap, xxxvii, 88, and from the fact which seems to be implied in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21, that Tartan perished in the great catastrophe. The most 
plausible hypothesis, and that now commonly adopted, is, that lie reigned 
three or four years between Shalmaneser and Sennacherib (according to 
Rnobel’s computation, from 718 to 715 b.c.). It is said indeed in one of 
the Apocryphal books (Tob. i. 15) that Sennacherib was the son of Ene- 
messar (i.e. Shalmaneser); but even allowing more weight to this authority 
than it deserves, Sargon may have been an elder brother. In the Yatican 
text of the Septuagint this name is written ’A^a, in the Complutensian 
N aom, by Aquila and Theodotion Sagaywv, The immediate succession of 
these two kings readily accounts for Tartan’s being named as an officer of 
both, as Yitringa observes that Abner served under Saul and Ishbosheth, 
and Benaiah under David and Solomon. So the Duke of Wellington, in 
our day, has served under four successive sovereigns. Nothing, therefore, 
can be proved in this way as to the identity of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
Hendcwerk even questions the propriety of inferring that they reigned in 
immediate succession, on the ground that Tartan, like Puibsha/cch and Bab- 
saris (2 Kings xviii. 17), was not a proper name but an official title. 
Hendev T erk himself, however, acquiesces in the common chronological 
hypothesis, although he questions this mode of proving it. The name 
Tartan is written in the Alexandrian text of the Septuagint Nadav, in the 
Yatican Tavadav. Here, as in chap. vi. 1, it is disputed whether in the 
year of Tartan's coming means before or after that occurrence. The truth 
is, it means neither, hut leaves that question undetermined, or at most to 
be determined by the context. Those who refer the last tw T o verses of 
the chapter to the Philistines, and suppose the prophecy to have been in¬ 
tended to forewarn them of the issue of the siege of Ashdod, and of the 
folly of relying on Egyptian or Ethiopian .aid against Assyria, must of 
course assume that this symbolical transaction took place before the arrival 
of Tartan, or at least before the end of the siege. Those, on the other 
hand, who suppose it to refer to the Jews themselves, find it more natural 
to assume that the prophecy was uttered after the fall of Ashdod. In this 
case, the recording of the prophecy may have been contemporaneous with 
its publication. In the other case, we must suppose it to have been re¬ 
duced to writing after the event. Here, as in chap. vii. 1-10, Gesonius 
infers from the use of the third person, that the chapter was not written 
by Isaiah himself, but by a scribe or amanuensis. Here too, as in chap, 
vii. 1, Ew r ald regards the last clause as a parenthetical anticipation, and 
the next verse as continuing the narrative directly. As if he had said, 
“ In the year that Tartan came to Ashdod (which he besieged and finally 
took), at that time,” &c. But this supposition is at least unnecessary. 
On the change of construction from the infinitive to the future, and the 
collocation of the subject and the object in the first clause, vide suvrn, 
chap. v. 24. 

2. At that time spake Jehovah by the hand of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
saying, Go, and thou shall open (i. e. loose) the sackcloth from upon thy 
loins, and thy shoe thou shall pull off from upon thy foot. And he did so, 
going naked and . barefoot Maimonides, Kimchi, Staudlin, and Hende- 
werk, suppose this to have been done merely in vision. This supposition 
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is not altogether arbitrary, i. e. without any intimation in the text, but is 
rendered more improbable by the expression that he did so, as well as by 
the statement in the next verse, that the act required was to be a sign or 
symbol to the spectators, which certainly implies that it was really exhi¬ 
bited. This supposition of an ideal exposure seems to have been resorted 
to, in order to avoid the conclusion that the Prophet really appeared before 
the people in a state of nudity. It is commonly agreed, however, that 
this was not the case. The word naked is used to express partial denuda¬ 
tion in all languages. The examples quoted by Yitringa from Seneca, 
Suetonius, and Aurelius Victor, have been copied or referred to by most 
later writers. As biblical examples, may be cited 1 Sain. xix. 24, 2 Sam, 
vi. 20, Amos ii. 16, John xxi. 7. In the case before us we may either 
suppose that the PP was an upper garment which he threw entirely off, or 
an inner garment which opened by ungirding it, or a girdle itself which he 
loosened and perhaps removed. Sackcloth was a common mourning dress, 
and some suppose that Isaiah was now wearing it in token of his grief for 
the exile of the ten tribes (Kim chi, Light foot). Others understand it as 
an official or ascetic dress worn by the prophets (Zech. xiii. 4), as for in¬ 
stance by Elijah (2 Kings i. 8), and by John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 4). 
Others again suppose that it is mentioned as a cheap coarse dress worn by 
the Prophet in common with the humbler class of the people. The name 
PP appears to have reference merely to the coarseness of the texture; but 
the cloth would seem to have been usually made of hair, and, in later 
times at least, of a black colour (Bev. vi. 12). The expression by the hand 
denotes ministerial agency or intervention, and is often nsec! in reference to 
communications made to the people through the prophets. (Exod. iv. 18; 
1 Bam. xvi. 20; Jer. xxxvii, 2.) So in this case the divine communica¬ 
tion was really addressed to the people, though the words immediately 
ensuing are addressed to the Prophet himself. There is no ground, there¬ 
fore, for suspecting, with Hendewerk, that the words Yf, &c., were inter¬ 
polated afterwards as an explanatory gloss, or for assuming, with Geseniu'sr, 
that Y? is here used like a corresponding phrase in Arabic to mean before 
or in the presence of, as some suppose it does in 1 Bam. xxi. 14, and Job 
xv. 27. It is not even necessary to suppose that the phrase has exclusive 
reference to the symbolical action. Gill: ‘ 4 He spoke by him by the sign 
he used according to his order, and he spoke to him to use the sign.” The 
simplest and most natural solution is, that what was said to the Prophet 
was obviously said through him to the people. Above thirty manuscripts 
and several editions read 1v^ in the plural, but of course without a change 
of meaning. 

8. And Jehovah said , As my servant Isaiah has gone naked and barefoot 
three years a sign and symbol concerning Egypt and concerning Ethiopia, 
Here begins the divine explanation of the symbolical act before commanded. 
Although the design of this transaction was to draw attention by exciting 
surprise, flSID does not merely mean a wonder , but a portent or extraordi¬ 
nary premonition. might here be taken in the more specific sense of 
against , but the more general meaning is sufficient, and agrees well with the 
context, Cush has been variously explained to mean a part of Arabia on 
the coast of the Bed Sea (Bochart), or this part of Arabia with the oppo¬ 
site part of Africa (Yitringa) ; but the latest authorities confirm the ancient 
explanation of the word as meaning Ethiopia. In the prophecies belonging 
to the reign of. Hezekiah, Egypt and Ethiopia are frequently combined, 
either because they were in close alliance, or because an Ethiopian dynasty 
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then reigned in Upper Egypt. It lias been a question with interpreters 
whether the words three years are to be connected with what follows or 
what goes before. The Septuagint gives both solutions by repeating rgfa 
hq. The Masoretic interpunction throws the words into the second clause, 
three years a sign, &c. This construction is adopted by some modern writers 
for the purpose of avoiding the conclusion that Isaiah walked naked and bare¬ 
foot for the space of three years, which is certainly the obvious and prima 
facie meaning of the words. Those who adhere to the Masoretic accents, 
understand the second clause to mean a three years' sign and wonder, L e . 
either a sign of something to occur in three years, or to continue three years, 
or a sign for three years of a subsequent event. Those who connect three 
years with what precedes, either understand the language strictly as denoting 
that the Prophet continued to go naked and barefoot for that space of time, 
or palliate the harshness of this supposition by assuming that he only 
appeared thus when he went abroad, or at certain set times, or occasionally. 
The most improbable hypothesis of all is that of a transposition in the text, 
H1K vhw for D vhw TVlK (Gosenius), unless the preference be due to 
that ofLowth, that the original reading was three days, or to that of Yitrmga, 
that three days was meant to be supplied by the reader. On the whole, the 
simplest and most satisfactory solution is that proposed by Hitzig, who sup¬ 
poses the Prophet to have exposed him self but once in the way described, 
after which he continued to bo a sign and wonder for three years, i. e. till 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. This explanation avoids the difficulty as to 
the three years’ exposure, and at the same time adheres to the Masoretic 
interpunction. The three years have been variously understood, as the 
duration of the siege of Ashdod, as the duration of the exile threatened in 
the next verse, and as the interval which should elapse between the pro¬ 
phecy and its fulfilment. Of these three hypotheses the second is the least 
probable, while the first and third may be combined. 

4. So shall the Icing of Assyria lead the captivity (i. e. the captives) of 
Egypt and the exiles of Ethiopia, young and old, naked and barefoot, with 
their buttocks uncovered, the nakedness (or disgrace) of Egypt This 
verse completes the comparison begun in that befofe it. hT) is commonly 
applied to flocks and herds, and, like the Latin ago , corresponds both to lead 
and drive in English. Our language does not furnish two equivalents to 
W and H-l?! as abstract nouns, exile being never used as a collective for 
exiles. The sense of the original is expressed, with a change of form, in 
the English Version (the Egyptians prisoners, and the Ethiopians captives), 
and by Luther (das gefangene Egypten und vertrielene Mohrenland ). The 
phrase is not meant to exclude men in the prime of life because 

already slain in battle (Musculus), hut comprehends all ages. It is clear 
from this verse that Isaiah’s exposure did not prefigure the spoliation of the 
Egyptians (Barnes), but their personal captivity. It is also clear, from a 
comparison of the type and antitype, that the nakedness of ver. 2 was a par¬ 
tial one, since captives were not commonly reduced to a state of absolute 
nudity. This is confirmed by the addition of the word barefoot in both 
cases, which would be superfluous if naked had its strictest sense. The 
last clause is separately construed by Ewald: they who are thus uncovered 
are the shame of Egypt. Other interpreters continue the construction from 
the previous clause. is not to be taken in its strict sense, as in appo¬ 
sition with the phrase before it, but in its secondary sense of shame or igno¬ 
miny, with or without a preposition understood. The omission of Ethiopia 
in this last clause is no ground for supposing if to be interpolated in the other 
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ISnfmtAnJ th r£ m El - IU - i0n - t0 &e ^' eater s^itiveness of the Egyp- 
withnnf rW™ ' . omission is, so to speak, an accidental one, i. e. 
and unmeanmc*™^- 6 ™*^ Eve ?_Hendewerk exclaims against the tasteless 
do it with opJnio * lm i tbai a '”? lter wb o re peats his own expressions must 
omitTf r™ 01 ' be sus P ec ted of some deep design in the 

"oin " cont P v? „ ? tf ted aS E ?yP t f rld E&wpia were in fact and in the fore- 
v 6 ? n T® mcludes the °ther. The king of Assyria here 

neser bnf " ^ occeius )> nor Esarhaddon, nor Shalma- 

nesei, but cither Sennacherib or Sargon himself. The modem German 

winters suppose this prediction to have been fulfilled in the conquest of No- 

tZT fee 6 ; wUf °? T ^, eS) ’ m f ti011 ° d “ Nab ™ iib 8 » a recent 

small moment 3 b6f0reh f d l , the P redl f iou was stored is a question of 
.mail moment, and one which cannot be decided. There is no around 

timnW l th a e r PP ° Siti0n + that ** bterVal WaS 80 Sh0rt as to «7he 

piophcc} mto a mere conjecture or an act of sagacious forecast. Equally 
lam are the attempts to determine whether the king of Assyria remained at 
j«. a,,™ & s «g, rf Afa aoa , or tlen ,^/iX 

-nie chronological hypotheses of Usher, Marsham, and Yitringa, 

of h -f Sal ^n^ as identical either with Shalmaneser, Esarhaddon, 

or Sennacherib, grthr; is explained by Jarchi as a singular with a super- 
numorary syllable, by Eamchi and Gesenius as an old form of the plural 
absolute, by Ewald as an old form of the plural construct. On the 1 con- 
stinotion with the following noun, vide supra, chap. i. 4, iii. 10. 

f thm J sh f 11 he afraid and ashamed of Ethiopia their expectation, 
and oj lu/ypt their boast. This is the effect to be produced by the catas- 
tiophe just threatened. Both the Hebrew verbs take IP after them, as 
qfraid and ashamed take of in English; but the full sense of W! is, that 
they shall be confounded, filled with consternation, at the fate of those in 
whom they trusted for deliverance, ioap i s that to which they look for help. 
It is used in the same sense Zech. ix. 5. According to Hitzig, Bap properly 

wtl° n -? S t0 , ° 'F’. but was . iaken from it to be joined with the interpolated 
u ' 1 ’, Its P iace being supplied by the inappropriate word PDKBFi. Knobel 
on the contrary, sees a peculiar beauty in the distinction between Ethiopia! 
to which they merely looked for help, and Egypt, from which they had 
formerly received it, and in which, they therefore gloried. The verbs in this 
verse arc indefinite. Some refer them to the Philistines, others to the Jews, 
and a third class to an Egyptian faction in Jerusalem. These are mere 
conjectures, nor can anything more be ascertained from the intentionally 
vague terms of the text. That the words refer to the Philistines, is inferred 
from the mention of the siege of Ashdod in the first verse. But this is by 
no means a necessary inference, since Ashdod was attacked and taken, not 
as a town of the Philistines, but as a frontier post of great importance to 
both parties in the war. So far, then, as the Jews were interested in the wax 
at all, they were interested in the fate of Ashdod, and the mention of this 
siege as one of the principal events of the campaign is altogether natural. 
In favour of the leference to Judah may be also urged the want of any clear 
example in Isaiah of a prophecy exclusively intended for the warning or 
instruction of a foreign power. In either ease, the meaning of the vers°e is, 
that they who had relied on Egypt and its ally Ethiopia for aid against 
Assyria, whether Jews or Philistines, or both, should be confounded at 
beholding Egypt and Ethiopia themselves subdued. 

C. And the inhabitant of this isle (or coast) shall say in that day, Be- 
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hold,.. thus (or such ) is our expectation, whither ice fled for help , he 

delivered from the presence of the king of Assyria . And Iwiv shall we 
(ourselves) escape? The disappointment described in the foregoing verse 
is now expressed by those who felt it. The argument is one a fortiori. If 
the protectors were subdued, what must become of the protected ? The 
pronoun in the last clause is emphatic, as it usually is when not essential to 
the sense. The Hebrew ^ has no exact equivalent in English. Three dis¬ 
tinct shades or gradations of meaning seem to be clearly marked in usage. 
The first is that of land , as opposed to water; the second that of coast, as 
opposed to inland ; the third that of island , as opposed to mainland. 
The last, although commonly expressed in most translations, is perhaps 
the least frequent of the three. The 'word here denotes, not Lownr 
Egypt, or the Delta of the Nile (Olericus), but the south-eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean, here called this coast, as Hendewerk observes, in order 
to distinguish it from that coast , viz. Ethiopia and Egypt, which had just 
before been mentioned. As to the extent of country meant to be included, 
nothing of course can be determined from the word itself, wdiich is de¬ 
signedly indefinite. Hitzig, in accordance with his view 7 of the whole pro¬ 
phecy, restricts the application to the land of the Philistines, as the 
maritime tract in the south-west of Palestine, adjacent to Egypt. Others 
with more probability regard it as denoting Palestine itself, in the large 
modern sense, but with particular reference to Judah. — Thus or such is 
our expectation , Le. this is the end of it, you see what has become of it, 
you see the fate of that to which -we looked for help (W|tJ); how then 
can w r e ourselves ■.'03fft&) be delivered or escape ? See a similar expression, 
2 Kings x. 4. 


CHAPTER XXL 

As three of the verses of this chapter begin with the w r ord (vers. 
1, 11, 18), it is now commonly supposed to consist of three distinct pro¬ 
phecies. It is also agreed that the first of these (vers. 1-10) relates to the 
conquest of Babylon by the Medes and Persians; the second (vers. 11, 12) 
either to Edom, or the Arabian tribe Dumah; and the third (vers. 
1S-17) to another Arabian tribe, or to Arabia in general The second 
and third of these divisions are admitted by the recent German writers 
to be genuine, that is to say, composed by Isaiah; himself, while the first 
is with, almost equal unanimity declared to the product of a later age. 
This critical judgment as in other cases, is founded partly on alleged diver¬ 
sities of phraseology, but chiefly on the wonderful coincidences with his¬ 
tory, both sacred and profane, which could not he ascribed to Isaiah or to 
any contemporary writer, without conceding the reality of prophetic inspira¬ 
tion. The principle involved in tins decision is consistently carried 
out by Paulus, Eichhorn, and Rosenmiiller, who regard the passage as an 
ex post facto prophecy, while Gesenius, Maurer; Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, 
and Ivnobel, arbitrarily reject this supposition, and maintain that it was 
written just before the event, when Isaiah, as a politician or a poet, could 
foresee what was to happen. Upon this we may observe, first, that all such 
reasoning proceeds, not upon the want of satisfactory evidence, hut upon 
the impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight, so that even suppos¬ 
ing it to have existed, no proof could establish it. There is nothin** 
therefore, in the reasoning of such writers to shake the faith of any who 
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do not hold tk-ir fundamental principle of unbelief. In tk next place 
tbs InpolliMs ra.u-dv_.iuls to account tor tk mkiu.-aorceu.^ of tk 

p opliecy wuh history in circumstantial*, wltieh must therefore 1 „. ex- 
plumed away by forced constructions and interpretations. Taking' tk- 

and t,XcluJin " afl ^^‘utous assumptions, 
xve ^luJ be consiramed to loos upon this passage Jls one of the 1 most 
sailung instances of Strict agreement between propheev and historv As 
to the remainder of tne chapter, while it cannot be denied that the 
connection cu the parts, and the meaning of each in i;s, 0 lf, are owcod- 
mgiy obscure, it may be doubted whether there is Miiiki- id . round fo T 
their entire separation as distinct and independent pronk-ei k The or 
teme bretity especially-of the second part (vers. 11, 12), mi,; this very- 
dubious, and tlie uouht is strengthened by the recurrence of ik f-,.-u re '(• 
a TOtenman m ver. 11 The conclusion drawn from the n ., ( . of tk word 

£* 9 rests upon the dubious assumption that it is to be ivmirded as a for. 
mal title or inscription. It is worthy of remark, that some of the'same 
■writers who reject these titles as no part of the text, appeal to their 
authority m settling phe division and arrangement of the chapter. The 
tiutii is, that this iormula, in many cases, seems to indicate at most 
the subdivisions, of an unbroken context. In the case before us, as in 
cnap. mv. kt), it is safer to assume the unity of the composition than 
lashly to dismember it. However difficult it may be, therefore, to deter- 
mine the connection of these parts, they may safely be regarded as 
composing one obscure but continuous prediction. This is the less im¬ 
probable, because they can all be brought into connection, if not unity, 
by simply supposing that the tribes or races, to which vers. 11-17 relate 
were sharers with the Jews in the Babylonian tyranny, and therefore' in- 
teres,ed mits. downfall. _ This hypothesis, it is true, is not susceptible of 
demonstration; but it is strongly recommended by the very foot that it 
explains the juxtaposition of these prophecies, or rather entitles them to 
be considered one. 

The first part of the prophecy opens with an emphatic intimation of its 
alarming character, vers. 1-1. We have then a graphic representation of 
the march of the Medes and Persians upon Babylon, vers. 5 - 9 . This is 
f ollmved by a hint of the effect which this event would have upon the people 
ot Jehovah, ver. 10. r x 1 

The remainder of the chapter represents the neighbouring nations as in¬ 
volved in the same sufferings with the Jews, but without any consolatory 
promise of deliverance, vers. 11-17. * '■ : 

1. The .burden- of. .the. desert of the sea. Lihe whirlwinds in the south, m to 
rushing (or driving)pom the wilderness it comes, from a terrible land. Bv 
the desert of the sea, Grotins understands the country of the Edomites, 
extending to the Red Sea, as it did in the days of Solomon (1 liinm hi 
). ^ Other interpreters are agreed that the phrase is an enigmatical de¬ 
scription of Babylonia as a great plain (Gen. si. 1; Isa. ssiii, 13), watered 
by a, great river, which, like the Kile (chap., sis. o), is sometimes called a 
sea (chap, xxvu. 1), This designation was the more appropriate because 
the plain of Babylon, according to Herodotus, was often ovei flowed before 
'ySemiramis took measures to prevent it, and Abydenus says expressly that 
it then had the appearance of a sea. The threatened clanger is compared 
to the approach of a tempest from the south, l e. from the great Arabian 
desert, in which quarter the most violent winds are elsewhere represented 
as prevailing. 7 before *l??n denotes relation in general, and indicates the 
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point of the comparison. is indefinite, and may either be referred to the 
enemy or made to agree with something, or the like understood. As 
cannot be referred to the countries through which Cyrus passed, Knobel 
disregards the accents and connects it with what goes before. “ Like 
south-winds sweeping from the wilderness, one comes (or they come) from 
a terrible land.” This, however, is unnecessary, as the phrase ^1®*® may 
be figurative, and refer to the foregoing comparison, as if he had said, 
they come as storms come from the desert. 

2. A hard vision, it is revealed to me ; the deceiver deceiving and the 
spoiler spoiling. Go up, 0 Elam; besiege, 0 Media : all sighing (or all 
its sighing) have I made to cease . The first phrase of course means a 
vision of severe and awful judgments. The feminine form of the noun is 
connected with a masculine verb, as Henderson imagines, to intimate the 
dreadful nature of the judgment threatened. It is hard to see how this end 
is attained by an irregularity of syntax. Others regard it as a mere enallage, 
which is the less probable, however, as the noun precedes the verb. Per¬ 
haps the simplest explanation is that is indefinite, and governs the 
preceding words; as if he had said, A revelation has been made to me (con¬ 
sisting of) a grievous vision. The older writers understand the next clause 
as a description of the Babylonian tyranny, and give its usual meaning 
of a treacherous dealer. The late writers apply the clause to the conquerors 
of Babylon, and make *$3 nearly synonymous with “Ote. But this sense 
of the word cannot be justified by usage. Nor is it necessary, even if the 
clause be applied to Cyrus, since one of the terms may describe the strata¬ 
gems of war, as the other does its violence. This is the more natural, as 
Babylon was actually taken by stratagem. Go up, i. e. against Babylon, 
either in reference to its lofty defences (chap. xxvi. 5), or according to a 
more general military usage of the phrase. {Vide supra, chap, vii. 1.) The 
Medes and Persian were united under Cyrus, but the latter are here named 
first, as Knobel thinks, because they were now in the ascendant. The final 
letter of is commonly regarded as a suffix, though without mappik, 

all its sighing, sc. Babylon’s, i. e. all the sighing it has caused by its oppres¬ 
sion, or all the sighing of it, sc. the 1W|, or captivity. Some, however, 
make the letter paragogic, and read all sighing, which amounts to the same 
thing, the limitation which is expressed in one case being understood in the 
other, Elam, a province of the Persian empire, is here put for the whole, 
Knobel sees a designed paronomasia in the similar forms hv. 

8. Therefore my loins are filled ivith pain ; pangs have seized me like the 
pangs of a travailing (woman) ; I writhe (or am convulsed) from hearing ; I 
am shocked (or agitated) from seeing. Some regard these as the words of a 
captive Jew, or of a Babylonian; but there is no objection to explaining 
them as expressive of the Prophet’s own emotions, a very common method 
of enhancing the description even of described and righteous judgments. 
The reduplicated form is intensive. Lowth’s translation, convulsed , 

is perhaps too strong, as the common version, lowed down, is too weak. 
The older writers give the IP a causal meaning, from, i. e. by, or on account 
of. The later writers make it privative, away from hearing, i. e. so as not to 
hear. Ewald obtains the same sense by making it comparative, too much 
confounded to hear, too much frightened to see. 

4 ; My heart wanders (reels, or is bewildered); horror appals me; the 
twilight (night or evening) of my pleasure (or desire) he has put for (or con¬ 
verted into) fear (or trembling) for me. Compare the combination 
Ps, xcv 10. There are two interpretations of the last clause. One sup- 
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poses it to mean that the night desired as a time of rest is changed into a 
time of terror; the other, that a night of festivity is changed into a night 
of terror. As this last brings the prophecy into remarkable coincidence with 
history, the modem Germans commonly prefer the former. That the court 
was revelling when Gyms took the city, is stated in general by Hero¬ 
dotus and Zenophon, and in full detail by Daniel. That the two first, how¬ 
ever, did not derive their information from the prophet, may be inferred 
from their not mentioning the writing on the wall,—a prodigy which would 
have seemed incredible to neither of them. 

5. Set the table, spread the cloth , eat , drink : arise , ye chiefs, anoint the 
shield! The Hebrew verbs are not imperatives but infinitives, here used 
in the first clause for the historical tense in order to give brevity, rapidity, 
and life to the description. For the same purpose the English imperative 
may be employed, as the simplest form of the verb, and unencumbered with 
the personal pronouns. The sense, however, is, that while the table is set, 
&c., the alarm is given. Luzzatto makes the whole verse antithetical: they 
set the table, they had better set a watch ; they eat and drink, they had 
better arise and anoint the shield, JV&Jfn nby is commonly explained to 
mean watching the watch, Le. setting a guard to prevent surprise. But the 
context implies that they were surprised. Ewakl refers it to the watching 
of the stars, which agrees well with the Babylonian usages, but, like the first 
explanation, seems misplaced between the setting of the table and the sitting 
at it. Hitzig and Knob el give HBS the usual sense of n|>‘ 3 to overspread 
or cover, and (which occurs only here) that of the thing spread, whe¬ 
ther it be the cloth or skin which serves the orientals for a table, or the 
carpet upon which they sit at meals. The anointing of the shield is sup¬ 
posed by some to be a means of preserving it or of repelling missiles from 
its surface, by others simply a means of cleansing and perhaps adorning 
it. Both agree that it is here poetically used to express the idea of arming 
or preparing for battle. There are two interpretations of the .last clause. 
One makes it an address by Jehovah or the Prophet to the Medes and 
Persians, as in the last clause of ver. 2; the other a sudden alarm to the 
Babylonians at their feast. Both explanations, but especially the last, seem 
to present a further allusion to the surprise of the king and court by Cyrus. 
This coincidence with history can be explained away only by giving to the 
verse a vague and general meaning, which is wholly at variance with the 
graphic vividness of its expressions. 

6. For thus saith the Lord to me; Go set (or came to stand ) the watch¬ 
man (or sentinel); that which he sees let Mm tell . instead of simply predict¬ 
ing or describing the approach of the enemy, the Prophet introduces an ideal 
watchman,, as announcing what he actually sees. According to Knobel, he 
is himself the watchman (Hab. i. 8), which is hardly consistent with the 
language of this verse. The last clause may be also construed thus —who 
may see (and) tell; but the first construction seems more natural. 

7. And should he see cavalry—a pair (or pairs of horsemen) — ass-riders — 
camel-riders — then shall he hearken with hearkening a gi'eat hearkening (/. e, 
listen attentively). This is Ewald’s construction of the sentence, which 
supposes the divine instructions to be still continued. All other writers 
understand the Prophet as resuming his own narrative ; and he saw (or he 
sees), &e. Against this construction, and in favour of the first, is the form 
of the verbs, which are all in the preterite with vav convershe, because fol¬ 
lowing the futures of the foregoing; .verse (Nordheimer, § 219). Besides, if 
the usual construction be adopted, ver. 9 is a mere repetition of ver. 7, and 
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ver. 8 is obviously misplaced between them. But on tbe other supposition, 
this verse contains the order, and the ninth its execution, while the eighth, 
as a preface to the latter, is exactly in its proper place. is properly a 
yoke of oxen, then a pair in general. It is here collective, and means jwirs 
of horsemen, i. e, horsemen in pairs, or marching two and two. The sense 
of steeds or riding-horses (as opposed to D'D-ID, chariot-horses), given to 
by Gesenius, is extremely rare and doubtful, and ought not to be 
assumed without necessity. ^3? i& & very great majority of cases means a 
chariot. But as this would seem to make the Prophet speak of chariots 
drawn by asses and camels, most of the late writers either take the word in 
the sense of rows or troops, which seems entirely arbitrary, or in that of 
mounted troops or cavalry, wliich seems to he easily doduciblc from to 
ride, and may be justified by the analogy of 1 Sam. viii, 4, x. 18, where the 
word must mean either riders, or the beasts on which they rode, although 
the English translators, in order to retain the usual sense of chariot , supply 
horses in one place and men in the other. On the first of these hypotheses, 
the camels and asses would he mentioned only as beasts of burden ; but 
we know T from Herodotus and Xenophon that the Persians also used them 
in their armies for riding, partly or wholly for the purpose of frightening 
the horses of the enemy. It is a slight but obvious coincidence of prophecy 
and history, that Xenophon represents the Persians advancing two by two 
(s/g duo). 

8. And he cries—a lion—on the watch-tower, Lord, T am standing 
always by day , and on my ward (or gdace of observation) I am stationed all 
the night (L e. all night, or every night, or both). That the setting of this 
watch is an ideal process, seems to be intimated by the word one of 
the divine names (not my l or d H or sir), and also by the unremitted 
vigilance to which he here lays claim/ From the first of these particulars, 
Xnobel infers that the Prophet is himself the watchman stationed by Jeho¬ 
vah. But see ver. 7, and the comment on it. Another view of the passage 
may be suggested as possibly the true one, viz., that the Prophet, on receiv¬ 
ing the order to set a watch, replies that he is himself engaged in the per¬ 
formance of that duty. According to the usual interpretation, these are the 
words of the delegated watchman, announcing that he is at his post, and will 
remain there, and announce whatever he may see. There are two explana¬ 
tions of TOS . The first makes n.V38 the beginning of the watchman’s 
speech— he cries, a lion! i. e. I see a lion coming, meaning the invader. The 
objection to this is not, as Henderson alleges, that the usage of the language 
does not authorize such an application of the figure of a lion; but rather that 
this abrupt and general announcement of the enemy would hardly have been 
followed by a prefatory declaration of the watchman’s diligence. This, it 
is clear, must come before, not after, the announcement of the enemy, and 
accordingly we find that announcement in the next verse, corresponding ex¬ 
actly to the terms of the instructions in the seventh. These considerations 
seem decisive in favour of the other hypothesis, now commonly adopted, viz 
that nr?8 forms no part of the sentinel’s report, but is rather a description of 
the way in which ho makes it. The true sense of the words is given in a 
paraphrase in Rev. x. 8, he cried icith a loud voice as token a■ lion roareth 
As to the syntax, we may either supply 3 before nm, of which ellipsis there 
are some examples, or still more simply read the lion cries , thus converting 
the simile into a metaphor. The first construction agrees best, liowevei*, with 
the Masoretic accents. Luzzatto explains as the usual cry of shepherds 
when they saw wild beasts approaching. 
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9. And behold, this comes (or this is what is coming), mounted men, pain 
■of horsemen. And he answers (L e. speaks again) and says , Fallen, fallen is 
Babylon, and all the images of her gods he has broken (or crushed) to the 
earth. The last verb is indefinitely construed, but obviously refers to the 
enemy as the instrument of Babylon’s destruction rather than to God, as 
the efficient cause. The omission of the asses and camels in this verse is 
explained by Knob el on the ground that tho enemy is now to be conceived 
as having reached the city, his beasts of burden being left behind him. 
But the true explanation seems to be that the description given in ver. 7 
is abbreviated here, because so much was to he added. Still the corres¬ 
pondence is sufficiently exact. 2;n is supposed by some to mean 
chariots containing men ; but according to the analogy of ver. 7, it rather 
means mounted men . As the phrases camel-riders , ass-riders, there used, 
from the nature of the case can only mean riders upon camels and asses, so 
here man-riders, from the nature of the case, can only mean men who are 
riders themselves. The structure of the passage is highly dramatic. In the 
sixth verse, the Prophet is commanded to set a watch. In the seventh, the 
sentinel is ordered to look out for an army of men, mounted on horses, camels, 
and asses. In the eighth, he reports himself as being at his post. In the 
ninth, he sees the very army which had been described approaching. An¬ 
swer is used, both in Greek and Hebrew, for the resumption of discourse by 
the same speaker, especially after an interval. It is here equivalent to spoke 
again. During the interval implied, the city is supposed to have been 
taken, so that when the watchman speaks again, it is to say that Babylon is 
fallen. The omission of all the intermediate details, for the purpose of 
bringing the extremes together, is a masterly stroke of poetical description, 
which would never have occurred to an inferior writer. The allusion to 
idols in the last clause is not intended merely to remind us that the conquest 
was a triumph of the true God over false ones, but to bring into view the 
well known aversion of the Persians to all images. Herodotus says they not 
only thought it unlawful to use images, but imputed folly to those who did 
it. Here is another incidental but remarkable coincidence of prophecy even 
with profane history. 

10. 0 my threshing, and the son of my threshing-floor! What I 
have heard from Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, I have told you. This 
part of the prophecy closes with an apostrophe, showing at once by whose 
power and for whose sake the downfall of Babylon was to be brought about. 
Threshing here means that which is threshed, and is synonymous with the 
following phrase, son of the threshing-floor , i. e< (according to the oriental 
idiom which uses son to signify almost any relation) threshed grain. The 
comparison of severe oppression or affliction to threshing is a common one, 
and though the terms here used are scarcely intelligible when literally ren¬ 
dered into English, it is clear that they mean, oh my oppressed and afflicted 
people, and must therefore be addressed not to the Babylonians but the Jews, 
to whom the fall of Babylon would bring deliverance, and for whose consola¬ 
tion this prediction was originally uttered. The last clause assures them 
that their own God had sent this message to them. 

11. The burden of Dumah. To me (one is) calling from Seir. Watch¬ 
man, what of the night ? Watchman, what of the night ? It has been al¬ 
ready stated that most interpreters regard this and the next verse as an 
independent prophecy; but'that the use of the word is an insufficient 
reason, while the extreme brevity of the passage, and the recurrence of the 
figure of a sentinel or watchman, seem to indicate that it is a continuation of 
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what goes before, although a new subject is here introduced, 0 i I) tun ah 
there are two interpretations. J. I>. Michaelis, Gesenius, Maurer, Hityjg, 
Ewald, Umbreit, understand it as the name of an Arabian tribe descended 
from Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14 ; 1 Chron, i. 80), or of a place belonging to that 
tribe, perhaps the same now called Bum ah Eljandil on the confines of Arabia 
and Syria. In that case, Seir, which lay between Judah and the desert of 
Arabia, is mentioned merely to denote the quarter whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. But as Seir was itself the residence of the Edomites or children of 
Esau, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, and Knobel, follow the Septuagint and Jam 
chi, in explaining HD-n as a variation of the name D'n&jj, intended at the same 
time to suggest the idea of silence , solitude, and desolation. This enigmati¬ 
cal name, as well as that in ver. 1, is ascribed by Knobel to the copyist or 
compiler who added the inscriptions. In favour of the first interpretation is 
the mention of Arabia and of certain Arabian tribes in the following verses. 
But even Edom might be said to form a part of Arabia. Jerome also 
mentions Dumah as a district in the south of Edom. The greater import¬ 
ance of Edom, and the frequency with which it is mentioned in the prophets, 
especially as an object of divine displeasure, also recommend this exegefical 
hypothesis. Knobel adds that the Edomites were subject to Judah, till the 
year b.c. 748, and would therefore naturally take part in its sufferings 
from Babylonian tyranny. Clericus understands the question to bo, wind, 
has happened since last night ? The English Version seems to mean, what 
have you to say of the night ? Interpreters are commonly agreed, however, 
that the IP is partitive, and that the question is, what part of the nig]it is sh 
equivalent to our question, what o'clock ? This may have been a custom - 
ary method of interrogating watchmen. *np is indefinite, or may agree 
with Tip understood. (Tide infra , chap. xl. 8). Night is a common meta¬ 
phor to represent calamity, as daybreak does relief from it. Homo regard 
this as a taunting inquiry addressed to Judah by his heathen nemhbours? if 
is ^ much more natural, however, to explain it‘as an expression * of anxiety 
arising from a personal concern in the result. * ' J 


12. The watchman says , Morning, comes and also night; if ge will in¬ 
quire, inquire; return, come. Grottos understands this to mean' that though 
the natural morning might return, the moral or spiritual night would still 
continue. Gesenius explains it as descriptive of vicissitude: monmm 
comes, but night comes after it. Most writers understand it as rekthm to 
different subjects ; morning comes (to one) and night (to another); which 
■would seem to mean that while the Jewish night was about to be dispdbto 
that of Edom or Arabia should still continue. Those who regard' these 
verses as genuine, but deny the inspiration of the writer, are under Urn ne¬ 
cessity of referring them to something which took place in Urn days of 
Isaiah. . Knobel, for example, understands him here as throatemmj Edom 
with a visit from the Assyrians on their return from Egypt. But conmtoed 
as the words are with the foregoing prophecy, it is far more natural to under¬ 
stand them as referring to the Babylonian conquest of Judea and the mfoh ■ 
Louring countries. The last clause intimates that tin; event was still im 
certain. Henderson and others give to the spiritual sense of renenfomv 
and conversion ; but there seems to be no need of departing from (h< ; 
import of the word. The true sense of the clause is that given bv Luther 
If you wish to know you must inquire again ; you are come too soon ; tin' 
time of your deliverance is not at hand; return or come amtto On anv 
hypothesis, however, these two verses still continue enigmatical and doubt- 
mi m their meaning. 
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18. The burden of Arabia. In the forest in Arabia shall ye lodge, oh ye 
caravans of Dedanim. The genuineness of this verse and of those which 
follow is questioned by Eichhorn, Paulus, Baur, and Rosenmiiller, but de¬ 
fended by Knobel on the ground that *1)35 and are expressions 

belonging to Isaiah’s dialect. Hitzig and Hendewerk, with the older writers, 
regard these verses, and vers. 11, 12, as forming one prophecy. But 
Knobel maintains that vers. 11, 12 are of a later date, for the singular 
reason that they speak with uncertainty of that which is confidently foretold 
in the others. He also alleges that the title or inscription was taken from 
the word in the next clause, even the preposition being retained. But 
1 is often interposed between words most closely connected, and this very 
combination occurs in Zech. ix. 1, where no such explanation can be given. 
The Prophet here passes from Edom to Arabia, or from one Arabian tribe 
or district to another. The answer in ver. 12, that the dawn was approach¬ 
ing, for the Jews but not for them, is here explained. The country was to 
be in such a state that the caravans which usually travelled undisturbed 
would be obliged to leave the public road, and pass the night among the 
bushes or thickets, which seems to he here (and perhaps originally) the 
meaning of “15?!. Forests properly so x called do not exist in the Arabian 
desert. Gesenius explains as the participle of rntf, used as a noun 

in the sense of travelling companies or caravans. The Dedanim are men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in connection with Edom and Tertian (Jer. xlix. 8; Ezek. 
xxv. 18), to whom they were probably contiguous. Their precise situation 
is the less important as they are not the subjects of the prophecy, but 
spoken of as strangers passing through, the interruption of whose journey 
is mentioned as a proof of the condition of the country. For the an¬ 
cient versions seems to read in which they are followed by Lowih, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel, the last of whom defends the emendation 
on the twofold ground, that is a name found only in the later Hebrew' 
writers, and that the addition of this name would be superfluous, as the 
caravans of Dedanim must pass of course through the desert of Arabia. 
The first of these arguments admits the easy answer that this place is itself 
a proof of earlier usage. To the second it may be replied, that Arabia is 
not half so superfluous as evening in connexion with which strictly 
means to spend the night. How easy it would be to retort upon such 
criticism by demanding whether they could pass the night in the day-time. 

14. To meet the thirsty they bring water, the inhabitants of the land of 
Tenia ; with* his bread they 'prevent (i. e. meet or anticipate) the fugitive . 
The men of Tema, another Arabian tribe, also engaged in trade (Jer. xxv. 
28; Job vi. 19), are described as bringing food and drink, not to the De- 
danim mentioned in ver. 18, but to the people of the wasted country. His 
bread is rendered in the English Version as a collective {their bread) refer- 
ing to the men of Tema; but the suffix relates rather to the fugitive him¬ 
self, and the whole phrase means his portion of food, the food necessary for 
him, his daily bread. The ancient versions make the verbs imperative and 
understand the sentence as an exhortation to the people of T.ema. This 
construction, which is adopted by Henderson, requires a change in the 
pointing of the text, for which there is no sufficient authority, much less a 
necessity. On the contrary, the context makes it far more natural to under¬ 
stand the Prophet as describing an act. than as exhorting to it. 

15. Because (or when) from the presence of swords they fled, from the pre¬ 
sence of a drawn sword and from the presence of a bended bow, and from the 
presence of a iveight of war. This verse describes them as not only plun- 
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dered but pursued by a blood-thirsty enemy. according to usage, 

seems to mean not only drawn or thrust forth, but given up, abandoned to 
itself, and as it were allowed to do its worst, is properly weight, pres¬ 
sure, burden, or oppression. The corresponding verb is connected with 
the same noun in 1 Bam. xxxi. 8, 

16. For thus saiih the Lord to me, In yet a year [or in a year hmgrr) 

Hhe the years of a hireling (i, e. strictly computed) shall fail (or cease) all 
the glory of Kedar. This verse seems to fix a time for the fulfilment of the 
foregoing prophecy. Here, as in chap. xvii. 3, glory comprehends all \hat 
constitutes the dignity or strength of a people. On the meaning o! tin.: 
phrase “VOfe? vide supra, chap. xvi. 14, Kedar was the second son of 

Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 18). The name is here put either lor an Arab tribe or 
for Arabia in general (Isa. xlii. 11, lx. 7 ; Ezek. xxvii. 21). The Rabbins 
call the Arabic the language of Kedar . The chronological specification in 
this verse makes it necessary, either to assume a later writer than Isaiah, as 
some do in chap, xvi. 14, or a terminus a quo posterior to his time, as if 
he had said, within a year after something else before predicted : or an abrupt 
recurrence from the days of Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus to those ot llezekmh. 
The last would be wholly in accordance with the usage of the prophets; 
but the best solution seems to be afforded by the second hypothesis. The 
sense will then be that the Arabians who suffered with, the Jews, so far from 
sharing their deliverance, should, within a year after the event, he entirely 
destroyed. At the same time, due allowance should be made for diversify 
of j udgment in a case so doubtful. 

17. And the remnant of the number of hows (or archers), the mighty men 
(or heroes), of the children of Kedar, shall he few (or become few), fordrhnvah 
God of Israel hath spoken it, Wp is here collective and may either he, in 
regimen or apposition with the words which follow. The latter construction 
is favoured by the accents. We read elsewhere of the archery of Ishmael 
(Gen xxi. 20) and Kedar (Ps. cxx. 4). Another construction, which refers 
the first clause to the remnant left by the bows of the enemy, is possible, 
hut should not be assumed without necessity. The last clause intimates 
that Gocl, as the God of Israel, has a quarrel witli Kedar, and at the same 
time that his power and omniscience will secure the fulfilment of the 
threatening. It is not impossible that future discoveries may yet throw 
light upon these brief and obscure prophecies. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

This chapter naturally falls into two parts. The first docribos 1,1 m 
conduct of the people of Jerusalem during a siege, vers. 1-14. The second 
predicts the removal of Shebna from his post as treasurer or steward of the 
royal household, vers. 15-25. The modem critics arc of course inclined 
to treat these parts as independent prophecies, although they admit find 
both are by Isaiah, and that both were written probably about the same time. 
Against this supposition, and in favour of regarding them as one eommrfed 
composition, we may argue, first, from the want of any title to the second 
part. This, it is true, is not conclusive, but creates a presumption which 
can only be rebutted by strong direct evidence. Another reason is that 
the second part of this chapter is the only example in Isaiah of a prophecy 
against an individual This again is not conclusive, since there might be 
one such prophecy, if no more. But the presumption is against'it, as 
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wonllir ff, ge glTO th ? Preference to any esegetical hypothesis whioh 
|onld connect this personal prediction with one of a more general nature 

threaten^' 6a -'T ^ ^ S “ 0nd l larfc the g round or occasion of the 

was mZftn f 0t os P re . ssod ' and ** is certainly less probable that the design 
ITsSLed b, H UJe r 01 ' i mf f r ? d fr0m thc P^Ptoey itself, than that 
£>?e2to h? tint 1 ° PaSSa f V 1 ** “mediately precedes it. The result 
E ? hp I’Jl 7 00 fl ldeTm § parts as independent prophecies we 
' i Gon ^ mc °mplete and sm generis, whereas by combining them. 

tie, T l°l L e ° n00 ? lMn *i 0 ^ and “ “0 Philological or critical S 
ton has been urged against tins supposition, it is probably the true one. 
The whole may then be described as a prophecy against the people of Jera¬ 
ld agamSt SLekia “ Pai ' tiCUkr ’ COnsidered as tMr 

It has been disputed whether the description in the first part of this 
^apter was intended to apply to the siege of Jerusalem by SenLacherib, or 
f M ? U - m th , c . rei S n d Manasseh, or by Nebuchadnezzar, or by 
Iitus. An obvious objection to the last two is that they leave the predic¬ 
tion against baebna unconnected with the one before it. Coceeius m»eni- 

w ® n §o ests that Eliakim aud his family were to retain their official Tank 
S.P Lf 10 Clt y wa ! destroyed, aud the kingdom of Judah at 
* . n< i J . 7 n ^ ^ough possible, will scarcely be preferred to any more 
c ma anc simple supposition. The objection to Sennacherib’s invasion is 
mat no such extremities were then experienced as the Prophet here describes. 
“T? ?• J0C to Nebuchadnezzar’s is, that vers. 9-11 contain an exact de- 
, caption of the measures taken by Hezekiak, as recorded in 2 Ckron. xxxii. 

o. Moved by this consideration, some have assumed a reference to both 
even s, ie siege hj Sennacherib, and that by Nebuchadnezzar. According 
o ltimga, the Jrophet first describes the later event (vers, 1-5), and then 
recurs to one nearer at hand (vers. 0-14), this being placed last partly for 
the purpose of bringing it into juxtaposition with the threatening against 
bhebna. According to Calvin, vers?. 1-5 predict the siege by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, while vers. 6-11 describe that by Sennacherib as already past. 
Ihese suppositions, though admissible in case of necessity, can be justified 
by nothing short of it. As the measures described in vers. 9-11 were tem¬ 
porary ones which may have been frequently repeated, it is not absolutely 
necessary to apply that passage to the times of Hezekiak. If the whole 
must be applied to one specific point of time, it is probably the taking of 
Jerusalem by the king of Assyria in the days of Manasseh, when the latter 
was himself carried captive with his chief men, and Shebna possibly arnon^ 
one lost. The choice seems to lie between this hypothesis and that of a 
generic prediction, a prophetic picture of the conduct of the Jews in a cer¬ 
tain conjuncture of affairs ^ which happened more than once, particular 
strokes of the description being drawn from different memorable sieges, and 
especially from those of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar. 

1. 1 he burden of the Valley of Vision. What (is) to thee (what hast 
thou, or what ailetli thee ?) that thou art wholly (literally, the whole of thee) 
gone up on the house tops ? The first clause is not an inscription of later 
date, erroneously copied from ver. 5 (Hitzig, &c.), but the original com¬ 
mencement of the prophecy, or of this part of it. The modern Germans 
pronounce all the titles in this form spurious, and then make the use of the 
word KEP8 in each particular case a proof of later date. It is just as easy 
and far more reasonable to assert that the use of this word in such connec¬ 
tions is a characteristic of Isaiah’s manner. The enigmatical form is inten- 
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tional. By the valley of vision we are not to understand Babylon, nor 
Judea (Calvin, Lightfoot), but Jerusalem, as being surrounded by hills with 
valleys between them. There is no allusion to the degradation which 
awaited Jerusalem (Kimelii), nor to the name Moriah (J. D. Michaelis), 
nor to the school of the prophets in the valley at its foot (Vitiinga),. nor to 
the spectacle which was soon to be there exhibited (J. H. Michaelis), but 
to Jerusalem as the seat of revelation, the abode of the prophets, and the 
place where (rod’s presence was manifested. as usual expresses both 

surprise and disapprobation. ( Vide supra , chap. iii. 15). The oriental 
roofs are hat and used for various purposes. The ascent here ^mentioned 
has been variously explained, as being designed to gratify curiosity by gaz¬ 
ing at the approaching enemy or the crowds of people seeking refuge in Jeru¬ 
salem, or to assail the invaders, or take measures for resisting them, or to- 
indulge in grief, or to engage in idolatrous worship, or to celebrate a feast. 
The truth probably is, that the expression is here used as a lively descrip¬ 
tion of an oriental city in commotion, without any intention to intimate as- 
yet the cause or the occasion, just as we might say that the streets of our 
owm cities were full of people, viiether the concourse was occasioned by 
grief, joy, fear, or any other cause. Some suppose the Prophet to inquire- 
as a stranger what is the matter; but he seems rather to express disappro¬ 
bation of the stir which he describes. 

2. Full of stirs , a noisy town, a joyous city, thy slain are not slain with 
the sword nor dead in battle. The first clause is commonly explained by the 
older writers as a descriptive of the commotion and alarm occasioned by 
the enemy’s approach. But this makes it necessary either to give H|v3£ 
a sense not justified by usage, or to refer to a past time, while the other 
epithets are applied to the present. Thus Junius makes the Prophet ask, 
how is it that the city is now full of confusion and alarm which was once so 
joyous ? But this distinction of times is altogether arbitrary. The same 
remark applies, but in a less degree, to another construction which refers- 
the whole clause to past time. The latest writers are agreed in making it 
descriptive of the present, not in reference however to alarm and agitation, 
but to the opposite condition of joyous excitement, frivolous gaiety, and 
reckless indifference, described in ver. 18. Kennicotfc and Tingstad make 
T^n mean thy warriors, but it is now universally taken in its usual sense. 
The expression thy slain are not slain with the sioord cannot mean that 
none w r ere slain, but necessarily implies mortality of another kind. The 
allusion is supposed by some to be to pestilence, by others to famine, such 
as prevailed in the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and also that by 
the Romans. As neither is specified, the words may be more generally 
understood as describing all kinds of mortality incident to sieges, excepting 
that of actual warfare. 

3. All thy chiefs fled together—from the bow—they were bound—all that 
were found of thee were bound together—from afar they fled. This verse 
describes the people, not as crowding from the country into Jerusalem, 
nor as fleeing from the public places in Jerusalem to hide themselves, but 
as flying from the enemy, and being nevertheless taken. is neither a 
civil nor a military chief exclusively, hut may be applied to either. Tt) is- 
not to wander, but to flee. The Masoretic accents connect tti&pD with 

according to which construction we may either read they are bound 
(i.e. made prisoners) by the bow (i.e. the archers, as light-armed troops), 
or without the bow (i. e. not in battle, as the slain were not slain with the- 
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sword) ; or it may mean without resistance , without drawing a bow. Some 
understand it to mean, they are restrained (by fear) from (using) the bow, 
Ewald and some older writers disregard the accent, and connect H&pD ^qth 
they fled from tbe bow, but are nevertheless taken prisoners together. 
All that were found of thee may be in antithesis to thy chiefs ; as if he 
had said, not only thy chiefs, but all the rest. Some understand this as 
describing the voluntary confinement of the people in Jerusalem during a 
siege ; others apply it to their vain endeavours to escape from its privations 
and dangers. It is best to give the verse its largest meaning as descrip¬ 
tive of the hardships and concomitant evils, not of one siege merely, but 
of sieges in general. 

4. Therefore I said (or say), Look away from me ; let me be bitter in 

wee pin a (or weep bitterly) ; try not to comfort me for the desolation of the 
daw/liter of my people. These arc not the words of Jerusalem in answer 
to the question in ver. 1 (Junius), but those of the Prophet expressing his 
sympathy with sufferings which he foresees and foretells, as in chaps, 
xvi. 11, xxi. 3. seems to include the idea of obtruding consolation 

upon one who is unwilling to receive it. The daughter of my people does 
not mean the towns dependent on Jerusalem (Junius), nor Jerusalem itself 
as hui.lt by the people (Clericus), nor the sons of the people expressed by 
a feminine collective (Gesenius), but the people itself, poetically represented 
as a woman, and affectionately spoken of as a daughter. 

5. For there is a day of confusion and trampling ami perplexity to the 

Lord Jehovah of hosts, in the valley of vision—breaking the wall and crying 
to the mountain, does not mean from or by the Lord, as the efficient 

cause, but to the Lord as the possessor. It is equivalent to our phrase 
the Lord has, which cannot be otherwise expressed in Hebrew. He has a 
day, i, e. he has it appointed, or has it in reserve. (Vide supra, chap. ii. 
12.) Trampling does not refer to the treading down of the fields and 
gardens, hut of men in battle, or at least in a general commotion and con¬ 
fusion. 'ip'ipto has been variously explained as a participle and a noun, 
and as expressing the ideas of breaking down, shouting, and placing 
chariots or waggons in array. VW is not simply a cry but a cry for help. 
To the mountain are not the words of the cry but its direction. The moun¬ 
tain is not Jerusalem or Zion as the residence of God, but the mountains 
round about Jerusalem (Ps. cxxv. 1). The meaning is not that the 
people are heard crying on their way to the mountain, but rather that their 
cries are reverberated from it. The whole verse is a vivid poetical descrip¬ 
tion of the confusion of a siege. 

6. And FA am bare a quiver, with chariots, men (i.e. infantry), horsemen, 
and Kir uncovered the shield, Elam was a province of Persia, often put 
for the whole country. Its people were celebrated archers. Some read 
chariots of men, i.e, occupied by men, which would seem to be a super¬ 
fluous description. Others read cavalry or riding of men , i. e. mounted 
men as in chap. xxi. 5, but in that case DWS would be superfluous. Others 
give here and in chap. xxi. the sense of row, line, troop, or column, 
which is not sufficiently sustained by usage. Others give 3 its usual sense 
of in, which cannot however be applied to horsemen. The sense of horse$ 9 
doubtful at best, is entirely unnecessary here. On the whole, the simplest 
and most natural construction seems to be that which supposes three kinds 
of troops to be here enumerated: cavalry, infantry, and men in chariots. 
Kir is now agreed to be identical with Klgog, the name of a river rising in 
the Caucasus, and emptying into the Caspian sea, from which Georgia 
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(Girgistan) is supposed to derive its name. Kir was subject to Assyria in 
the. time of Isaiah, as appears from the fact that it was one of the regions 
to which the exiles of the ten tribes were transported. It may here be put 
for Media, as Elam is for Persia. The uncovering of the shield has refer¬ 
ence to the involucra clgpeorum and the tegimenta scuiis detrahenda , of -which 
Cicero and Cmsar speak, leathern cases used to protect the shield or keep 
it bright. The removal of these denotes preparation for battle. The an¬ 
cient versions and some modem writers make “Tp an appellative and trans¬ 
late the clause, the shield leaves the wall hare by being taken down from the 
place where it hung, or the enemy deprives the trail of its shield, h e. its 
defenders. Some even suppose an allusion to the (estuclo or covered way 
of shields, under -which the .Roman soldiers used to advance to the w r alls 
of a besieged town. All the latest writers are agreed in making Tp a pro¬ 
per name. The verbs are in the past tense, which proves nothing however 
as to the date of the events described. 

7. And it came to pass (that) the choice of thy valleys (thy choicest val¬ 
leys) tverefidl of chariots, and the horsemen drew up (or took up a position) 
towards the gate. The most obvious construction of the first clause, and 
the one indicated by the accents, is, the choice of thy valleys was, or it was 
the choice of thy valleys; but as this seems forbidden by the following 
words, most writers either omit as a pleonasm, or give it the usual 
idiomatic meaning when it introduces or continues a narrative. It seems 
here to mark the progress of events. The Prophet sees something which 
he did not see before. He had seen the chariots and horsemen coming ; 
but now he sees the valleys around full of them. The future form adopted 
by some versions is entirely unauthorised. Whatever be the real date of 
the events described, the Prophet evidently meant to speak of them as past 
or present, and we have neither right nor reason to depart from his chosen 
form of expression. The address is to Jerusalem. The valleys are men¬ 
tioned as the only places vhere the cavalry or chariots could be useful, or 
could act at all. As the only level approach to Jerusalem is on the north, 
that quarter maybe specially intended, and the gate may bo a gate on that 
side of the city. Otherwise it would he better to take H'W indefinitely as 
denoting the direction of the movement, W may either bo explained, as 
an emphatic infinitive, in which case the verb will be reflexive or govern 
something understood, or as a verbal noun equivalent in this connection to 
our pest or station . Another admissible construction is to make IWIDH the 
object of the verb, and the verb itself indefinite, “ They station the horse¬ 
men opposite the gate.” 

8. And he removed the covering of Judah, and thou didst look in that day 
to the armour of the house of the forest. The first verb, which some connect 
with the enemy and others with Jehovah understood, is really indefinite and 
may be resolved into an English passive, the covering was ‘ removed . This 
expression has been variously explained to mean the disclosure of long 
hidden treasures—the taking of the fortified towns of Judah by Sennacherib 
—the disclosure of the weak points of the country to the enemy—the open¬ 
ing of the eyes of the Jews themselves to their own condition—the ignomini¬ 
ous treatment of the people, represented by the oriental figure of aunn veiled 
virgin. ^The analogous expression of taking away the veil from the heart 
(2 Cor, iii. 15, 16), and the immediate mention of the measures used for 
the defence of the city, are perhaps decisive in favour of explaining the 
words to mean that the Jews’ own eyes were opened. As D3P) cannot well 
agree which as the name of the people must be masculine, it is best 
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to understand it as the second person, and to suppose an abrupt apostrophe 
to Judah, a figure of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah. rvo is not a 

proper name, but the designation of a house built by Solomon, and else¬ 
where called the house of the forest of Lebanon, because erected on that 
mountain, as some writers think, but according to the common opinion, be¬ 
cause built of cedar-wood from Lebanon. This house is commonly sup¬ 
posed to hare been either intended for an arsenal by Solomon himself, or 
converted into one by some of his successors, and to'be spoken of in Hein 
iii. 19 under the name of P^. There is no need of supposing that the* 
house contained only the golden shields of Solomon and Behoboam, The 
fact that these were there deposited might naturally lead to a more extensive 
use of the building for the purpose mentioned. Looking to this arsenal 
implies dependence on its stores as the best means of defence against the 
enemy, unless we understand the words to signify inspection , which agrees 
well with what follows, but is not sufficiently sustained by the usage of the 
verb and preposition. In that day seems to mean at length , L e. when made 
aware of their danger. 

9. And the breaches of the city of David ye saw, that they tv ere many, and' 
ye gathered the ivaters of the lower pool. The breaches meant are not those 
made by the enemy in the siege here described, but those caused by previ¬ 
ous neglect and decay. The city of David may be either taken as a poetical 
name for Jerusalem at large, or in its strict sense as denoting the upper town 
upon mount Zion, which was surrounded by a wall of its own, and called 
the city of David because he took it from the Jebusites and afterwards 
resided there. Ye saw may either mean, ye saw them for the first time, at 
length became aware of them, or, ye looked at them, examined them, with 
a view to their repair. The last is more probably implied than expressed. 

may with equal propriety be rendered for, implying that they could no 
longer overlook or fail to see them, because they were so many. The last 
clause describes a measure of defence peculiarly important at Jerusalem 
where there are very few perennial springs. This precaution (as well as the 
one previously hinted at) was actually taken by Hezekiah in the prospect of 
Sennacherib’s approach (2 Chron. xxxii. 4), and has perhaps been repeated 
in every siege of any length which Jerusalem has since experienced. The 
lower -pool is probably the tank or reservoir still in existence in the valley of 
Hinnom opposite the western side of mount Zion. This name, which occurs 
only here, has reference to the upper p)ool higher up in the same valley near 
the Jaffa gate (vide supra , chap. vii. 8. Compare Bobinsoffis Palestine, I. 
483-487). 

10. And the houses of Jerusalem ye numbered, and ye pulled down the 
houses to repair (rebuild or fortify) the wall The numbering of the houses 
probably has reference, not to the levying of men or of a tax, but to the 
measure mentioned in the last clause, for the purpose of determining what 
houses could he spared, and perhaps of estimating the: expense. The 
houses are destroyed, not merely to make room for new erections, hut to 
furnish materials. Ancient Jerusalem, like that of our day, was built 
of stone. 

11. And a reservoir ye made between the two walls (or the double wall) 
for the waters of the old pool } and ye did not look to the maker of it, and the 
former of it ye did not see . njj?p according to its etymology is a place of 
gathering, and according to usage a place where waters are collected. As 
the Hebrew 7 dual is not a mere periphrasis for two (vide supra , chap, vi, 2), 
D?Dtoh- cannot simply mean two walls , but must denote a double wall in 
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some situation where hut one had been before, or might have been expected. 
The reference is probably to a wall built out from that of the city and re¬ 
turning to it, so as to enclose the tank or reservoir here mentioned. As 
this was a temporary measure, perhaps often repeated, there is no need of 
tracing it in other parts of history or in the present condition of Jerusalem. 
It is altogether probable, however, that the old pool here mentioned is the 
same with the upper pool of chap. vii. 8. Some have identified it with the 
lower pool of the ninth verse, but this would hardly have been introduced so 
soon by another name. The last clause shews that the fault, with which 
the people of Jerusalem were chargeable, was not that of guarding them¬ 
selves against attack, but that of relying upon human defences, without 
regard to God. The verbs look and see are evidently used in allusion to 
the last clause of ver. 8 and the first of ver. 9. They looked to the arsenal 
but not to God. This seems to put the clause before us in antithesis to 
the whole foregoing context from ver. 8. If so, the suffixes in nW and 
mP cannot refer merely to the pool or reservoir, but must have respect 
either to the city or to the calamity now coming on it. In the latter case, 
the feminine pronoun may be indefinitely understood as a neuter in Greek 
or Latin, it, i. e. this crisis or catastrophe, or the whole series of events 
which led to it. Maker and former are not distinctive terms referring to 
God’s purpose or decree on one hand, and the execution of it on the other, 
but are poetical equivalents both denoting the efficient cause. 

12. And the Lord Jehovah of hosts called in that day to weeping, and to 
mourning, and to baldness, and to girding sackcloth. The meaning is not that 
he called or summoned grief to come, but that he called on men to mourn, 
not only by his providence, but by his word through the prophets. By 
baldness we may either understand the tearing of the hair, or the shaving 
of the head, or both, as customary signs of grief. The last phrase, rendered 
in the English Bible girding with sackcloth, does not mean girding up the 
other garments with a sackcloth girdle, but girding the body with a sack¬ 
cloth dress, or girding on, i.c. wearing sackcloth. The providential call to 
mourning here referred to must be the siege before described. . 

13. And behold mirth and jollity, slaying of oxen and killing of sheep, 
eating of flesh and drinking of wine; eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
This verse presents the contrast of their actual behaviour, with that to 
which God called them by his providence. The construction in the com¬ 
mon version is ambiguous, as slaying, &c., seem to be participles agreeing 
with joy and gladness, whereas the Hebrew verbs are all infinitives. Some 
suppose the words of the revellers to begin with (let us kill, &c.), others 
with ^ (let us eat flesh, &c.) ; but the common division of the sentence 
is most T natural, because there is then no repetition or tautology.. In the 
one case, the people themselves, say, let us eat flesh and drink wine, Jet us 
eat and drink. In the other it is said that they do eat flesh and drink 
wine, and they are then introduced as saying, let us eat and drink. On 
the same ground, the common interpretation is to be preferred to Hende- 
werk’s idea, that the whole verse contains the words of the Prophet, and 
that those of the people are not introduced at all. “ Slaying of oxen, 
killing of sheep, eating of flesh, drinking' of wine, eating, drinking, though 
to-morrow we die!” Another objection to this construction is, that it 
supposes the event to be still future, even to the Prophet’s view ; whereas 
the whole foregoing context represents it as already past, if not in fact, at 
least in his perceptions. The common version, let us eat and drink , is 
perfectly correct as to sense, but needlessly departs from the peculiar and 
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expressive form of the original. I have substituted eat and drink, not as 
imperatives, but as the simplest forms of the English verbs. (Vide supra 
chap. xxi. 5.) To eat and to drink might be considered more exact, but 
would not exhibit the compression and breviloquence of the original. It 
has been disputed whether these last words are expressive of contemptuous 
incredulity or of a desperate determination to spend the residue of life in 
pleasure. It u by no means clear that these two last feelings are exclusive 
ot each other, since the same man might express his disbelief of the threat¬ 
ening, and his resolution, if it should prove true, to die in the enjovment 
of his favourite indulgences. At all events, there can be no need of 
restricting the full import of the language, as adapted to express both states 
of mind, m different persons, if not in the same. 

14. And Jehovah of hosts revealed himself to my ears (i. e. made a reve¬ 
lation to me, saying) If this iniquity shall be forgiven you (i. e. it certainly 
shall not be forgiven you) until you die. Some take nta as a simple 
passive, and supply a preposition before nin?, it was revealed in mv ears 
by Jehovah of hosts. This is no doubt the true sense ; but the construc¬ 
tion of the verb as a reflexive with mrp f or its subject, is fully justified by 
the analogy of 1 Sam. ii. 27, iii. 21. It is wholly unnecessary, therefore, 
to read “in the cars of Jehovah of hosts,” or to supply 1DK, “in- my 
ears, saith Jehovah of hosts.” ( Vide supra , chap. v. 9.) The 1 before 
is not conversive, as it does not connect it with the future JVilM, which 
is merely a quotation, but with the infinitives in the first clause of ver. 18, 
which represent historical or descriptive tenses. (Nordheimer, § 219.) 
JLhe conditional form of expression, so far from expressing doubt or con¬ 
tingency, adds to the following declaration the solemnity of an oath. What 
is said is also sworn, so that “ by two immutable things in which it is im¬ 
possible for God to lie, the truth of the threatening may be confirmed. 
On the elliptical formula of swearing, vide supra , chap, v. 9. This ini - 
qmty of course means the presumptuous contempt of God’s messages and 
providential warnings, with which the people had been charged in the pre¬ 
ceding verso. This offence is here treated as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is in the ^New Testament, and is indeed very much of the same 
nature. strictly means shall be atoned for or expiated. Until you die 

is equivalent to ever, the impossibility of expiation afterwards being assumed. 
This use of until is common in all languages. Some of the Jewish waiters 
understand the words to mean at death but not before , and draw the infer- 
ence that death does or may atone for sin. But the Targum has the second 
death (NJJH KJYiD), a phrase found also in the Greek of the New-Testa- ''" 
ment (o ^Jmrog), and constantly employed in modern religious 

phraseology to signify eternal perdition. In this case, however, there is 
no ground for departing from the simple and ordinary meaning of the 
words. “ As long as you live you shall not he forgiven,” is equivalent to 
saying, “you shall never be forgiven.” 

15* Thus said the Lord Jehovah of hosts, Go, go into this treasurer (or 
steward, or chamberlain), to Shebna who (is) over the house . From the 
people in general the threatening now passes to an individual, no doubt 
because he was- particularly guilty of the crime alleged, and by his influ¬ 
ence the means of leading others astray likewise. The word }5b has been 
variously derived and explained^ to mean a Sochenite (from Sochen in Egypt), 
a sojourner or dweller (i. q, }3$) in the sanctuary, a steward or provider, 
a treasurer, and an amicus regis or king’s friend, i. e. his confidant and 
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counsellor. Some understand the last words of tho Terse as simply ex¬ 
planatory of this title; while others argue that the Prophet would baldly 
have described the man hy two titles meaning the same thing. A third 
class deny that ]5*D is here applied to Shebna at all, and understand the 
words to mean this steward of Shebna’s, or this ( person ) labouring for 
Shebna, i. e. making his monument. But Shebna him sell is undoubtedly 
the object of address in the remainder of the chapter. Whatever may 
denote, it must be something compatible with the description in the last 
clause of the verse. Whatever Shebna may have been as 15®, he was cer¬ 
tainly over the house. Some of the ancient versions give to house here the 
sense of temple or the house of God, and infer that Shebna, il not High 
Priest or a Priest at all, was at least the treasurer of the temple. But the 
phrase here used is nowhere else employed in reference to the temple, 
whereas it repeatedly occurs as the description of an officer of state or ot 
the royal household, a major-domo, chamberlain, or steward. As the 
modern distinction between State and household officers is not an ancient 
or an oriental one, it is not unlikely that the functionary thus described, 
like the mediaeval maires du palais , was in fact prime minister. This would 
account for the influence tacitly ascribed to Shebna in this chapter, as well 
as for his being made the subject of a prophecy. The phrase this treasurer 
may either be expressive of disapprobation or contempt, or simply desig¬ 
nate the man as well known to the Prophet and his readers. These fami¬ 
liar allusions to things and persons now forgotten, while they arid to the 
obscurity of the passage, furnish an incidental proof of its antiquity and 
genuineness. The double imperative admits of different explana¬ 

tions. The second may perhaps mean go, and the first be a particle of 
exhortation like the Latin age. It might then be rendered come go, al¬ 
though this would be really an inversion of the Hebrew phrase, which 
strictly means go come. On the whole, however, it is better to give the 
sense of go, and &G that of enter or go in, meaning into Shebna’s house, or 
into the sepulchre which he was preparing, and in which some suppose; him 
to have been accosted hy the Prophet. The use of W for ^ before ^3^ 
is supposed by some to imply the unfavourable nature of the message; but 
the interchange of the particles is not so unusual as to make this explana¬ 
tion necessary. Some manuscripts and versions add and say to him, which 
any reader can supply for himself without an emendation of the text. 

16. What hast thou here, and ivkom hast thou here, that thou, hast 
hewn thee here a sepulchre ? Hewing on high his sepulchre, gracing hi 
the rod a habitation for himself ! The negation implied in the interroga¬ 
tion is not that he had none to protect and aid him, or that none of his kin¬ 
dred should be buried there because they should be banished with him, but 
rather that he had none buried there before him ; it was not his birth-place, 
or the home of his fathers. What interest, what part or lot, what personal 
or hereditary claim hast thou in Judah ? Here then refers not to the 
sepulchre, but to Jerusalem. The foreign form of the name Shebna, which 
occurs only in the history of Hezekiah, and for which no satisfactory Hebrew 
etymology has been proposed, seems to confirm this explanation of the first 
clause as representing him to be a foreigner, perhaps a heathen. Another 
confirmation is afforded hy the otherwise unimportant circumstance, 
that the name of Shebna’s father is nowhere added to his own, as in the 
case of Eliakim and Joah (ver. 20, chap, xxxvi. 8). These seem to be suffi¬ 
cient reasons for concluding that tho Prophet is directed to upbraid him, not 
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with seeking to be buried in the royal sepulchres although of mean extraction, 
but with making provision for himself and his posterity in a land to which 
he was an alien, and from which he was so soon to be expelled. The third 
person in the last clause is not to he gratuitously changed into the second 
(% sepulchre, a habitation for thyself ), nor is the syntax to be solved by 
introducing a comparison (as he that heweth), but rather by supposing that 
the Prophet, after putting to him. the prescribed question, was to express his 
own contemptuous surprise at what lie saw, or as Maurer says, to let Ms 
e ! es pass from the man to the sepulchre which he was hewing. It is not 
necessarily implied, however, in this explanation, that the conversation was 
to take place at the sepulchre. Cri“iD is properly a noun, and means a high 
place , but is here and elsewhere used adverbially. The labour and expense 
bestowed on ancient sepulchres (of far later date** however than Isaiah’s time) 
is still attested by the tombs remaining at Jerusalem, Petra, and Persepolis', 
where some are excavated near the tops of lofty rocks in order to be less 
accessible, to which practice there may be allusion in the &hp of the verse 
before us, as well as in the words of 2 Ohron. xxxii. 88, as explained by most 
interpreters, viz. that Hezekiah was buried in the highest of the tombs of the 
sons of David. (See Robinson’s Palestine, I. 516-589, II. 525.) The 
1?^? is supposed by some to have allusion to the oriental practice of making 
tombs in shape (and frequently in size) like houses, by others more poetically 
to the idea of the grave, as a long home, JVS), the very name applied 
to it by Solomon (Eccles. xii. 5). In this case, as in many others, the ideal 
and material allusion ma} 7 have both been present to the writer’s mind. 
What (is) to thee and who is to thee arc the usual unavoidable periphrases 
for what and whom hast thou, the verb to have being wholly wanting in this 
family of languages. 

17. Behold, Jehovah is casting thee a cast, 0 man ! and covering thee 
a covering . The addition of the infinitive or verbal noun as usual adds 
emphasis to‘the expression, while the participle denotes a present act or a 
proximate futurity. The idea that he is certainly about to cast and cover 
thee, or to do it completely and with violence. is by some rendered 

casting oat, by others casting down . The latter agrees best with the ety¬ 
mology and with the rest of the description. Those who give the other 
sense are under the necessity of assuming, that the Prophet, after saying that 
the Lord would cast him off, goes back to the preliminary acts of seizing 
him and rolling him. The other explanation gives the natural order. First 
he is thrown upon the ground, then rolled into a hall, and then violently 
thrown away. Some of the latest writers give HDy the sense of seizing, 
grasping, founded on an Arabic analogy, and justified, as they suppose, by 
the usage of the Hebrew word in 1 Sam. xiv. 82, xv. 19, xxv. 14. But 
except in these few’ doubtful cases the word uniformly signifies to veil or 
cover. As this is the term used in the law which requires the leper to cover 
his upper lip (Lev. xiii. 45), Grotius, with perverse ingenuity, infers that 
Shebna was to be smitten with leprosy, excluded from the city on that 
account, and afterwards restored, hut not reinstated ia his former office. 
Gesenius gives HDP the sense of -wrapping up, and makes it thus synonymous 
with spX As both the terms have reference to the figure of a hall, the dis¬ 
tinction seems to be that the first denotes the imposition of a covering 
or wrapper, and the second the formation of the whole into a regular and 
compact shape. There are several different w r ays of construing “HU with 
the words before it. Borne suppose it to be governed by — with the 
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cast of a man , L e. a manly, vigorous, or powerful cast. In this case we 
must either suppose to be an absolute form put for the construct¬ 
or to be understood after it—or ’“03 to be in apposition with it, or 

in agreement with it as an adjective—all which are gratuitous and forced 
assumptions. A better method of obtaining the same sense is by trans¬ 
lating ^—like a man, l e. a mighty man. (Compare Job xxxvui. 6.) 
4ccordin°‘ to Hondewerk, is a verbal nonn construed as an infinitive, 

Irnd governing ^ as r&H does HIST in chap. xi. 9. The sense is then with the 
casting of a man , Re. as a man is cast or thrown. But the throwing of 
a man is the very thing here likened to the throwing of a hall. The simplest 
construction is the one given by Ewald and by many older writers, which 
takes as a vocative. J. D. Michaelis reads Thl, and translates it oh roller! 
But this is not the meaning even of that word. Others take *^| in its pro¬ 
per sense of mighty man, others in the simple sense ot man as distinguished 
from God, of which use there are several unequivocal examples. (Job xxii. 

% x. 5; Prov. xx. 4.) , , . . 

18. Rolling he will roll thee in a roll, like a ball ( thrown) into a spacious 
ground—there shall thou die—and there the chariots of thy glory-shame 
of thy master's house . The ejection of Shebna from the country is com¬ 
pared to the rolling of a ball into an open space where there is nothing 
to obstruct its progress. The ideas suggested are those of violence, 
rapidity, and distance. Maurer supposes to denote a rolling motion j 
but most interpreters apply it to the act of rolling up into a hall, which 
agrees better both with usage and the context. The ellipsis of thrown or 
cast before ^ is altogether natural and easily supplied. Instead of spacious 
the original has O'T* rnm, wide on both hands or sides, i. e. extended and 
open in every direction. All the interpreters appear to apply this directly 
to Shebna, and are thence led to raise the question, what land is meant ? 
Some say Assyria, some Mesopotamia, Ewald the wilderness, Grotius the 
open fields out of Jerusalem w T here lepers were obliged to dwell. It seems 
to me, however, that the phrase in question, has relation, not to Shebna 
as a man, but to the ball with which he is compared, and that should 
be taken in the sense of ground. To the three derivatives of in the first 
clause Henderson cites as illustrative parallels chaps, xxvii. 7, x. 16, xxix. 
14; Micahii. 4; and from the classics, the mvog kqvu kovov pegs/ of Sophocles 
and the Mm xazav xaxuv xaxoTg of iEsehylus. There arc several different 
constructions of the last clause. The oldest versions make )VD3“1D the sub¬ 
ject, and 1 *bp the predicate of the same proposition : “ the chariots of thy 
glory (shall be) the shame of thy lord’s house.” This can only mean that 
the 'king would be disgraced by having honoured such a man, chariots 
being then put as an outward sign of dignity and wealth. Most writers 
make J^p, and what follows, a description of Shebna addressed to himself 
(“ thou shame of thy master’s house”), and construe either with 

(“ and there shall thy splendid chariots perish”), or with the verb of 
existence understood (“ there shall thy splendid chariots he”). As 
properly means thither, it may be so taken here, the construction with 
niftn being then a pregnant one : thither shalt thou die (i.e. thither shalt 
thou go to die), and thither shall thy splendid chariots {convey thee). The 
allusion will then be simply to Shebna’s return to his own country (whether 
Syria, Phenieia, Mesopotamia, or Assyria), and not to captivity in war or 
to suffering in exile, of which there is no intimation in the text. All that 
the Prophet clearly threatens Shebna with, is the loss of rank and influence 
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in Judah, and a return to his own country. An analogous incident in mo¬ 
dern history (so far as these circumstances are concerned) is Necker’s 
retreat from France to Switzerland at the beginning of the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

19. And it shall come to pass in that, day that I will call for my servant, 
for Eliakim, the son of Hilkiah, i. e. will personally designate him. Elia- 
kim appears again in chap, xxxvi. 8, and there, as here, in connection with 
Shebna. There is probably no ground for the rabbinical tradition that 
Eliakim is identical with Azeriah, mentioned, 2 Ohron. xxxL 18, as the ruler 
of the house of God. The epithet my servant seems to be intended to 
describe him as a faithful follower of Jehovah, and, as such, to contrast 
him with Shebna, who may have been a heathen. The employment of 
such a man by such a king as Hezekiah is explained by some upon the 
supposition that he had been promoted by Ahaz, and then suffered to 
remain by his successor. It is just as easy to suppose, however, that he 
had raised himself by his abilities for public business. 

20. And I will thrust thee from thy post, and from thy station shall he pull 
thee down. The verb in the last clause is indefinite, and really equivalent 
to a passive (thou shalt be pulled down). It should not therefore be 
translated in the first person as a mere enallage, nor made to agree with 
Jehovah understood, which would be a very harsh construction, and though 
not without example, should be assumed only in case of necessity. 

21. And I will clothe him with thy dress, and with thy girdle will I 
strengthen him, and thy power will I give into his hand, and he shall he 
for a father (or become a father) to the dweller in Jerusalem, aud to the 
house of Judah. We may either suppose a reference to an official dress, or 
a metaphor analogous to that of filling another’s shoes in colloquial Eng¬ 
lish. The Piel of pin may simply mean to bind fast, but the strict sense 
of strengthening agrees well with the oriental use of the girdle to confine 
the flowing garments, and to fit the wearer for active exertion. Father is 
not a mere oriental synonym© of ruler, but an emphatic designation of a 
wise^ and benevolent ruler. It seems, therefore, to imply that Shebna’s 
administration was of an opposite character. The inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the family of Judah comprehend the whole nation. 

22. And I will put the key of the house of David on his shoulder; he 
shall open, and there shall he no one shutting, he shall shut, and there, 
shall he no one opening. In other words, he shall have unlimited control 
over the royal house and household, which, according to oriental usages, 
implies a high political authority. Some suppose a reference to the actual 
bearing of the key by tbe royal steward or chamberlain, and explains its 
being carried on the shoulder by the fact, that large wooden locks and keys 
of corresponding size are still used in some countries, the latter being some¬ 
times curved like a sickle, so as to be hung around the neck. Against this 
explanation it may be objected, that the phrase house of David seems to 
imply a metaphorical, rather than a literal palace, and that does not mean 
the shoulder merely, but includes the upper part of the back, as the place 
for bearing burdens. (Vide supra, chaps, ix. 3, x. 27.) There is still less 
to he said in favour of supposing an allusion to the figure of a key em¬ 
broidered on the dress. The best interpreters appear to be agreed that the 
government of administration is here represented by the figure of a burden, 
not merely in the general, as in chap. ix. 5, but the specific burden of a key, 
chosen in order to express the idea of control over the royal house, which 
was the title of the office in question. The application of the same terms 
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to Peter (Mat. xvi. 19), and to Christ himself (Rev. iii. 7), does not -proto 
that they here refer to either, or that Eliakim was a type of Christ, but 
merely that the same words admit of different applications. 

28. And I will fasten him a nail in a sure place, and he shall he for a 
throne of glory to his father's house. The figure in the first danse naturally 
conveys the idea of security and permanence. The reference is not to the 
stakes or centre-post of a tent, but to the large pegs, pins, or nails often 
built into the walls of oriental houses for the purpose of suspending clothes 
or vessels. The last clause is obscure. Some suppose the figure of a pin 
or peg to be still continued, and that it is here represented as so large that 
men may sit upon it. Others suppose the nail to be here described as 
fastened in a throne; it shall be (attached) to the glorious throne of bis 
father’s house. This would seem to warrant Calvin’s supposition that 
Eliakim was of the blood royal. But such a construction, if not wholly 
ungrammatical, is very forced, and is the Hebrew name for any seat 
(answering to stool or chair), and denotes a throne or chair of state only as 
being a seat par eminence . The most natural interpretation of the words, 
and that most commonly adopted, is, that the figure of a nail is Imre ex¬ 
changed for that of a seat, this being common to the two, that they alike 
suggest the idea of support, though in different ways. Those whom Eliakim 
was the means of promoting might he said, with a change of figure, but 
without a change of meaning, both fio sit and hang upon him. He wan to 
be not only a seat, but a seat of honour, which is nearer to the moaning of 
the Hebrew phrase than throne of glory. 

24. And they shall hang ttpgn Mm all the honour of his father's house — 
the offspring and the issue — all vessels of small quantity—fropi vessels of nips 
even to all vessels of flagons. Here the figure of a nail is resumed. The 
dependents of Eliakim are represented as suspended on him as their sole 
support. and are expressions borrowed from the vegetable 

world. Henderson imitates the form of the original by rendering them 
■offspring and offset . It is commonly assumed by interpreters that ihe two 
words arc in antithesis, denoting either different sexes (sons and daughters), 
or different generations (sons and grandsons), or different ranks, winch last 
is the usual explanation, and derives some countenance from the etymology 
of and the analogy of Ezek. iv. 15. The next phrase is designed to 
shew that even the least are not to he excepted. In the last clans/* mm* 
and may either be taken as equivalent expressions, or as contrasting 
the gold and silver vessels of the altar (Exod. xxiv. (J) with common earthen 
utensils (Jer. xlviii. 12; Lam. iv. 2). The old interpretation of D'taj, as 
denoting musical instruments, though justified by usage, is forbidden by 
the context. The Targum explicitly applies the clause to the priests who 
served the altar, and the Levites who conducted the music of the temple. 
This explanation is connected with that of HU in vcr. 1, as denoting the 
temple or the house of God. 

2o. In that day, south Jehovah of hosts , sh<til the nail fastened in a sure 
place he removed , and he cut down, and fall, and the burden which teas on it 
shall he cut of] for Jehovah speahs. The most natural ami obvious applica¬ 
tion of these words is to Eliakim, who laul just been represented as a. nail 
m a sure place. But as this would, predict, .his fall, without the slightest 
intimation of the reason, and in seeming contradiction to the previous con¬ 
text, most interpreters reject this exposition as untenable, Jlil/ig indeed 
maintains that this is the only meaning which the words will bear, hut 
assumes that these two verses were added at a later date, shortly before or 
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after Eliakim’s own disgrace. Hendewerk adopts the same hypothesis, but 
applies it to the last verse only. J. H. Michaelis alone gives a favourable 
meaning to the figures of ver. 25, as signifying that EHakim should die in 
peace, to the irreparable loss of Judah, and of his own dependents in parti¬ 
cular. Another exegctical expedient is to apply even ver. 23 to Shebna, 
not as a promise of what (rod would do, but as a narrative of what he had 
done. The obvious objections are, that the verbs in that verse are as cer¬ 
tainly future as those in the one before it; and that both verses must be 
referred to the same subject, unless the supposition of a change be abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Such a necessity does seem to exist in ver. 25, and is the 
more easily assumed because the grammatical objection is not applicable 
there. Most writers, therefore, seem to be agreed, that the twenty-fifth 
verse relates to Shebna, and that the Prophet, after likening Eliakim to a 
nail fastened in a sure place, tacitly applies the same comparison to Shebna, 
and declares that the nail which now seems to be securely fastened shall 
soon yield to make way for the oilier. Those who refer the verse to 
Eliakim suppose his fall to have been occasioned by his nepotism or ex¬ 
cessive patronage of his relations, a conjectural inference from ver. 24. 
The partial fulfilment of this prophecy Is commonly supposed to be recorded 
in chap, xxxvi. 3, where Eliakim actually fills the place here promised to 
him, and Shebna appears in the inferior character of a scribe or secretary. 
Some indeed suppose two persons of the name of Shebna, which is not only 
arbitrary in itself, but rendered more improbable by this consideration, that 
Shebna is probably a foreign name, and certainly occurs only in these and 
the parallel places, whereas TIilklah is of frequent occurrence, and yet is 
admitted upon all hands to denote the same person. It seems improbable 
no doubt that Shebna, after such a threatening, should be transferred to 
another office. But the threatening may not have been public, and the 
transfer may have been merely the beginning of his degradation. But even 
supposing that the Shebna of chap, xxxvi. 2 is a different person, and that 
the execution of this judgment is nowhere explicitly recorded, there is no 
need of concluding that it was revoked, or that it was meant to be condi¬ 
tional, much less that it was falsified by the event. It is a common usage 
of the Scriptures, and of this book in particular, to record a divine com¬ 
mand and not its execution, leaving the latter to be inferred from the for¬ 
mer as a matter of coarse. Of this we have had repeated examples, such 
as chap. vii. 4, and vlii. 1. Nay, In this very case, we are merely told what 
Isaiah was commanded to say to Shebna, without being told that he obeyed 
the order. If the execution of this order may he taken for granted, so may 
the fulfilment of the prophecy. If it had failed, it would not have been re¬ 
corded or preserved among the prophecies. 


CHAP TEE XXIII. 

This prophecy consists of two parts. The first predicts the fall of Tyre, 
vers. 1-14. The second promises its restoration and conversion, vers. 15-18. 
The fall of Tyre is predicted, not directly, but in the form of apostrophes, 
addressed to her own people or her colonies, vers. 1-7. The destruction 
is referred to God as its author, and to the Chaldees as his instruments, 
vers. 8-14. The prediction in the latter part includes three events. Tyre 
shall be forsaken and forgotten for seventy, years, ver. 15. She shall then 
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be restored to Iier former activity and wealth, vers. 10, 17. Thenceforth 
her gains shall he devoted to the Lord, ver. 18. 

Tyre, one of the chief cities of Phenicia, was situated partly on a rocky 
island near the coast, and partly in a wide and fertile plain upon the coast 
itself. It was long a current opinion that the insular Tyre had no existence 
before the time of Nebuchadnezzar; but Hengs ten berg has made it probable 
that from the beginning the chief part of the city was situated on the island, 
or rather a peninsula connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
(See his elaborate and masterly tract, Be Rebus Tyriorum, Berlin, 1882). 
The name Palmtyrus (Old Tyre), given by the ancient writers to the con¬ 
tinental city, he supposes to have come into use after that part of Tyre was 
destroyed, and while the other was still standing. Tyre is remarkable in 
history for two things: its maritime trade, and the many sieges it has 
undergone. The first of these on record was by Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria, who, according to Menander, a historian now lost, but quoted by 
Josephus, blockaded Tyre for five years, so as to cut off the supply of water 
from the mainland, but without being able to reduce the city. The next 
was by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, who besieged it thirteen years; 
with what result is not expressly mentioned either in profane or sax:-red his¬ 
tory. A third siege was by Alexander the Great, who, after seven months 
and with the utmost difficulty, finally reduced it. It was afterwards be¬ 
sieged by the Syrian king Antigonus, and more than once during the 
Crusades, both by Franks and Saracens. After this period it entirely de¬ 
cayed, and has now disappeared, its site being marked by the insulated 
rock, by the causeway between it and the mainland still existing as a bar 
of sand, and by columns and other architectural remains mostly lying 
under water. 

It has been much disputed which of these events is the subject of the 
prophecy before us. Grotius, as usual, sees the fulfilment, in the days of 
Isaiah himself, and refers the prediction to the siege hy Shalmaneser, 
Clerieus gives it a wider scope, and seems to make the siege by /Alexander 
its main subject. But the great body of the older writers refer it to an 
intermediate event, the siege by Nebuchadnezzar. The arguments in 
favour of this application are stated with great learning, force, and clou r- 
ness, by Yitringa on the passage. 

The German writers of the new school are divided on this question. 
Eiehhom, Bosenmiiller, Hitzig, and others, admit the reference to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, but ascribe the prophecy of course to a contemporary writer. 
Gesenius, Maurer, Umbreit, and Knobel, admit its genuineness, hut refer 
to the siege by Shalmaneser. Hendewerk also admits the genuineness 
of the passage, but denies its having reference to any particular historical 
event. . Ewald refers it to the siege of Shalmaneser, hut infers from the 
inferiority of the style that it may be the production of a, younger contem¬ 
porary and disciple of Isaiah, The discussion of the. subject hy these 
writers is in one respect interesting and instructive, in most other eases 
they occupy common ground against the truth. I hit hero they are reduced 
to a dilemma, and by choosing different horns of it, are placed in opposi¬ 
tion to each other, clearly betraying, in the con Hid. that ensues, the real 
value of their favourite style of criticism. Thus while MwaJd thinks the 
style unlike that of Isaiah, and Eichhorn, and Hitzig see the dearest indi¬ 
cations of abater age, Gesenius and Hendewerk are struck with the tokens 
of antiquity and^ with the characteristics of Isaiah. So, too, with respect to 
the literary merit of the passage : Hitzig treats it almost with contempt, 
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while Hendewerk extols it as a masterpiece of eloquence. There could not 
be a stronger^ illustration of. the fact, already evident, that the boasted 
diagnosis ot this school ot critics is always dependent on a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Had there ^ been no siege of Tyre in the days of Isaiah, Gesenius 
would easily have found abundant proofs that the chapter was of later 
date. But this not being necessary for his purpose here, he treats as in¬ 
conclusive even stronger proofs than those which he himself employs in 
other cases. 

lo the reference of this prophecy to Shalmaneser there are two main 
objections. The first is the express mention of the Chaldees in ver. 18. 
Ewald easily disposes of this difficulty by reading instead of DHBO. 

(u'Houhis and the rest maintain that the Chaldees are mentioned only as 
tributaries or auxiliaries of Assyria. As this, though arbitrarily assumed, 
is not impossible, the first objection cannot be regarded as decisive. The 
second is that Shalmaneser's attempt upon Tyre was perfectly abortive. 
Ibis argument of course has no effect upon Gesenius and others who deny 
the mspuntion of the Prophet. Even such, however, must admit that if the 
descriptions of the prophecy were actually realised in another case, it is 
more likely to have been the one intended. They allege, however, that the 
very same objection lies against the supposition of a reference to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, oil the ground that no historian, sacred or profane, records the fact 
o' his iuiving taken Tyre. To account for this omission, and to shew by 
various incidental, proofs that the event did nevertheless happen, is the 
main, design of llcngstenherg’s tract already mentioned, in which he has 
performed his task with a rare combination, of minute learning, ingenuity, 
and good sense, although not to the satisfaction of contemporary German 
writers, ills argument from the nature of the ease turns in a great measure 
on minute details, and sometimes on intricate* calculations in chronology. 
It will be sufficient therefore to record the result, which is that the actual 
conquest of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, even leaving out of view the prophecy 
be I ore us, and the more explicit one in Ezekiel, chap, xxvi., is much more 
probable than the contrary hypothesis. But there is still another difficulty 
in tlie way of applying the prophecy to Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and con¬ 
quest. Isaiah intimates and Ezekiel explicitly foretells an entire desolation 
ol Tyre, which did not take place till the Middle Ages. Hengstenherg’s 
solution ot this difficulty is, that the prophets constantly connect the imme¬ 
diate consequences of the events which they predict with their remoter and 
more gradual results. On the same general principal of interpretation, but 
with a dilfereneo of form, it may he said that the prophecy before us is 
generic, not specific, a panoramic picture of the downfall of Tyre, from the 
beginning to the end of the destroying process, with particular allusion to 
particular sieges, as for instance to that of the Chaldees in ver. 13, and 
perhaps to that of Alexander in ver. 6. Antiquarian research and discovery 
may yet bring to light coincidences still more striking. 

While th.e great majority of writers understand the passago as referring 
to the literal Tyre, a few prefer to take it in a mystical sense. Some of 
the older Jewish writers say that whenever the literal Tyre is meant, the 
name is fully written pIS), but that when it is defectively written, as it is 
hero, p¥) it signifies Home. Aharbonel refutes this dictum by shewing 
that both forms occur in the same context,®but himself makes Tyre here 
mean Venice. But these hypotheses are modest in comparison with that of 
Cocceius, who understands by Tyre the Church of Rome, by Egypt Ger¬ 
many, by Chittim Spain, by Tarshish France, by Assyria Turkey, by the 
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land of the Chaldees Hungary, and by the whole passage a chapter from 
the history of the Reformation. Of such interpretations it may surely be 
said without undue severity ; s£ Hariolationes hac sunt; soquamur ceita; 
incerta sequo auimo ignoramus ; neque etiain banc prophetiam cum qiiibns- 
dam veterum allegoriee interpretabimur, nam si Bcriptura non inclicet debere 
nos in re una cernere imaginem alterius, etiamsi res diverse a Bcriptura 
explicates simililudinem et eouformitatem aliquam habeant, non possumus 
tamen asserere hoc illius typnm et figuram esse, nisi quatenus ilia confor- 
mitas ex Bcripturamm comparatione demonstrate. ’ These are the words 
of Cocceius himself, reproving Grotius for his groundless hypothesis of 
Shebna’s leprosy in chap, xxii., and declaring his own dissent from the old 
interpretations of that chapter. 

1, The burden of lyre. IIowl, sMjjs of Tarslmh ; for it is laid waste , no 
house, no entrance ; from the land of (Jhittirn it is revealed to them . Here, 
as in chap. xiii. 1, xv. 1 , xvii. 1 , xix. 1, xxi. 1, xi. 18, xxii. 1, there 
is not the slightest reason for rejecting the first words as the addition of a 
copyist or compiler. The command or exhortation to howl implies that 
those to whom it is addressed have peculiar cause for grief. By ships of 
Tarsbish.we are no! to understand merchant ships in general, but strictly 
those which carried on the trade between Phenieia, and its Spanish colony 
Tartessus. For the other meanings which have been attached to 
vide supra, chap. ii. 15. Bosenmuiler condemns the generic explanation of 
tlm phrase as unpoetieal, but does not scruple to make ships mean sailors, 
which is wholly unnecessary. The masculine form 33^ may either be re¬ 
ferred to by a common licence, or indefinitely taken to mean desolation 
has been wrought, or something has been desolated , without saying what. 
Hwald resolves it into an indefinite active verb (zerstort hat man) without 
a change of meaning. The preposition in and i03p has a privative 
effect. The meaning strictly is, away from house, away fnon entrance . It 
may be less concisively rendered, so that there is no house, be. Some 
make the two expressions strictly parallel and correlative, s\o that there is 
neither house nor entrance , in which case the latter may have reference to 
the entering of ships into the harbour. Oilier s make-the second dependent 
on the first, so that there is no house left to enter. This may refer particu¬ 
larly to the mariners returning from their long voyage and finding (bar 
homes destroyed. Ckittm is neither Macedonia (Clericus), Italy ( Vilringa )> 
Busiana (Boehart), Cilicia (Junius), nor a region in Arabia (Hcnslcr), but 
the island of. Cyprus (Josephus), in which there was a city ('ilium, which 
Cicero explicitly refers to as a Phenician settlement. The wider explanation 
of the name, as denoting other islands or tlie Mediterranean c<>asis in gene¬ 
ral, though not without authority from usage, is uncertain and in this case 
needless. These words are connected with what goes before by Calvin (nt 
non sit commeafcus e terra Cittirn) and others ; but most ‘interpivlers adhere 
to the Masoretic interpunction. It is revealed (/. e. the event announced in 
the preceding clause) to them (the Tyrian mariners on their wav home from 
larsmsh). The meaning seems to be, that the news of the falfof Tyre has 
reached the Phenician settlements in Cyprus, and through them the Tyrian 
manners that touch there. 

1. he silent , 0 'inhabitants oj the isle (or coast), the merchants of Uhl on 
crossing the sea filled thee. This may either be addressed to the coast and 
islands of the Mediterranean which had long been frequented by the Plumb 
eian tiaders, or to Phenieia itself, which foreign commerce had enriched. 
Die last explanation is commonly preferred; but the first is recommended 
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by the fact tliat It assigns a reason for the mention of tlie foreign trade of 
Bidon, as accounting tor the interest which other nations are supposed to 
feel in the fall ot Tyre. On either supposition, Bidon, the other great city 
ol Phenicia, is put tor the whole country. The plural verb in the last 
clause agrees with "inb as a collective. 

8. And m great waters {was) the seed of the Nile; the harvest of the river 
(was) her revenue ; and she was a mart of nations . and are the 

Hebrew and Egyptian names of the Nile. The first, according to its ety¬ 
mology, means black, and corresponds to Ms).ag and Melo , Greek and 
Latin names ol the same river, all derived from the colour of the water or 
the mud winch it deposits. The use of the word ihiP is one of the proofs, 
adduced by Eichhorn and Idosenmuller, that the chapter is of later date, 
it is true the name occurs in Joshua xiii. 18; but that is also classed 
among the later books. Gesenius observes, however, that an inference can 
hardly be drawn from one or two examples. Of the whole verse there are 
three interpretations. The first supposes an allusion to the fact that the 
grain of Egypt was exported in Phenieian vessels on the great waters, i. e. 
overjhe sea. The objection that Phenicia is described by Ezekiel as 
trading not with Egypt but with Palestine in grain, though entitled to 
some weight, is not conclusive. A stronger objection may be drawn from, 
the apparent incongruity of naming this one branch of commerce as a proof 
ilia!, Tyro was a mart of nations. A second interpretation understands 
what is said of Egypt figuratively, or as a comparison; as if he had said 
that the wealth which Egypt derived from the Nile, Phenicia derived from 
tlie great waters, i.e. by her maritime trade. The third differs from this 
only by supposing a distinct allusion to the Insular situation of Tyre, 
winch, though planted on a rock and girt by many waters, reaped as rich a 
harvest as the fertile land of Egypt. This last interpretation, which is 
. that' of J. 1), Michaelis and Hengstenberg, is much more poetical'than 
either of tlie others, and at least in that respect entitled to the preference; 1 

4. Be ashamed (or confounded), Zidon ; for the sea saith, the strength of 
the sea, saying, 1 have not travailed , and I have not borne, and I have not 
reared young men (or) brought up virgins. One of the great cities of 
Phenicia Is here called upon to be confounded at the desolation of the 
other; or Zidon may be put for the whole country, as in the preceding 
verse. The Targuin gives to £9 its geographical sense of west (fcO^D). 
Borne writers understand the sea itself as the ideal speaker, and explain 
Wty as an allusion to the turret-like appearance of the waves when in eona- 
molion. The correct view of the case seems to be this; the.Prophet- hears 
a voice from the sea, which he then describes more exactly as coming from 
the stronghold or fortress of the sea, i.e. insular Tyre as viewed from the 
mainland. The rest of the verse is intended to express the idea that the 
city thus personified was childless, was as if she had never borne children. 
Here.), as in chap. 1. 2, Hendewerk takes Wppll in the .sense of exalting, 
making great, which is at once a violation of usage and of the Prophet’s 
metaphor. Interpreters are. commonly ag.roed : that the negative force of the 
last frO extends to both of the following verbs. Oocceius alone seems to 
to make the last clause affirmative {non educavi juvenes ; extuli virgines) 
as if she were complaining that she had not borne sons, but daughters. 
But tlie whole metaphor is clearly intended to express the idea of depopu¬ 
lation. 

5. When the report (comes) to Egypt, they are pained at the report of 
Tyre. There are three distinct interpretations of this verse. The first 
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refers to the Siclonians or Plienicians generally, and understands the 
verse to mean that they would be as much grieved to hear of the fall of 
Tyre as if they should hear of that of Egypt. • The second makes the verb 
indefinite, or understands it of the nations generally, who are then said 
to be as much astounded at the fall of Tyre, as they once were at the 
judgments of Jehovah upon Egypt. The third, which is the one now 
commonly adopted, makes Egypt itself or the Egyptians tlie subject of 
the verb, and explains 3 and as particles of time, not of comparison. 
Iho first of these senses is expressed by Yitringa ( ut famei de Egypto com- 
moveret, animos, sic dolebunt ad famarn Tyri ), the second by Luther 
(gleichwie man erschrak da man von Egypten horde, also wird man 
erschrecken wenn man von Tyrus hbren wird), the third by the Yulgate 
(cum auditum fuerit in Egypto, dolebunt cum audient de Tyro). This 
last supposes the Egyptians to lament for the loss of their great mart and 
commercial ally. The idea expressed by the second construction is a 
much more elevated one, and it seems more agreeable to usage to take 

~®; 0r6 a nonn a Particle of comparison. ( Vide supra-, chap, xviii. 4.) 
equally admits ot either explanation. Either of these interpretations 
appears preferable to the first, which yields an unnatural and inappropriate 
sense. 

6. Pass over to Tarskish; howl, ye inhabitants of the isle (or coast). 

•n k countr y * s exhorted to take refuge in her distant colonies. 3 . 

i). Miehaclis compares the resolution of the Dutch merchants in 1672 to 
remove to Batavia if the mother country could not be delivered. Accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin, the Tyrians when besieged by Alex¬ 
ander, sent their old men, women, and children, to Carthage. Aben Ezra 
gratuitously makes 'N a collective, and supposes the address to be to all 
the islands where the Tyrians traded. 

7. Is this your joyous city (literally, is this to you a joyous one)? from 
the days of old is her antiquity; her feet shall carry her afar off to sojourn. 
borne adopt a relative construction, and continue the intcrrogktiau through 

e veise , whose feet, &c. Of those who read the sentence thus, some un¬ 
derstand the last clause as descriptive of the colonial and commercial 
activity of Tyre. But this requires to be arbitrarily explained as a 
preterite. Most writers understand the clause as applying, either to the 
flight of the Tyrians to their colonies, or to their being carried into exile, 
lo the tost, Gesemus objects that they could not cross the sea on foot. 
Umbreit replies that they must have feet to go on board the ships. Kuobel 
rejoins that m that case it would not be their feet that carried them far 
oil. It does not seem to have occurred to either, that a city can no more 
cross the sea m ships than dry-shod; that the verse contains a bold per- 
sonmcation; and that having once converted Tyre into a woman, the 

resneyVnV natll f re £ re ? en * her as g oin g anywhere on foot, without 
ie.pect to the actual method of conveyance used by individual .unigrants. 
Giotius avoids the diflieulty mentioned by Gesemus, by making fed mean 
oars ’ ^he epithet nt^jt has reference to the bustle of commercial 
£r 1 ft 1 “ 1 a s0 , *? th f Iuxui 'y and P rid8 of Wr®- Hendewerk refers to 

? V h f T rd m m ?. hap - SX11 - 2 ’ as an tridental proof that Isaiah 
wiote both chapters. The resemblance between nmp an d mp i a imitated 

mavbc C refei-red h ]l TT Urzeii). These expressions 

V i a t0 th ® re , a - of T F C > or to exaggerated 
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8. Who hath purposed this against Tyre the crowning (city), whose mer¬ 

chants (are) princes, her traffickers the honoured of the earth ? The Vulgate 
gives n'Vtoyn a passive sense (quondam coronatam), which Sanctius applies 
to the pinnacles and turrets of the city. Hitzig makes it mean the crown- 
wearer. ' Most writers seem to be agreed that it denotes the crowner or 
ciown-giver, in allusion to the fact that crowned heads were among the tri¬ 
butaries of Phenicia, according to the testimony of the Greek historians. 
Geseoius refers to the oriental crowns dispensed by the East India Com¬ 
pany, and to the crown of Corsica once subject to‘the Genoese Republic. 
He also illustrates the use of the name Canaan to denote a trader, by the 
analogous usage of Chaldean for astrologer, and that of Swiss, Savoyard, 
Jew, in modern parlance, to denote certain callings or professions. Tho 
question in this verse implies that no ordinary power could have done it. 
The sense of rich which Gesenius gives to in this place is entirely 
arbitrary. That of land, which some writers put instead of earth, though 
it does not change the sense of the expression, weakens it. & 

9. Jehovah of hosts hath purposed it, to profane the elevation of all beauty, 

to degrade all the honoured of the earth. This is the answer to the question 
in ver. 8. The suffix in refers to fitfT. The supposition of a chorus, 
or of choruses responding to each other, is gratuitous and artificial, and 
better suited to a Greek play than a Hebrew prophecy. Not only in poetry, 
hut in animated prose, the writers of all languages ask questions to be 
answered by themselves. '2V includes all that was splendid and beautiful 
in Tyre.. The exclusive reference of the word to the people can be justified 
by nothing but the parallelism, and even that will admit of an antithesis 
between an abstract and a concrete term. means strictly to profane or 
desecrate that which is reckoned holy, but is here used to express the mak¬ 
ing common of that which was distinguished by magnificence or beauty. 
The force of the antithesis between hpT\ and cannot be fully ex¬ 

pressed in a translation, as the roots respectively mean light and heavy. 
They are also contrasted, but in a different application and connection, in 
chap. viii. 28. 

10. Pass through thy land like the river (Nile); Daughter of Tar slush, 
there is no girdle (any) longer. Some read, pass over to thy land, and make 
the verse an exhortation to the strangers from Tartessus to go home. Others 
understand to mean as (one would cross) the Nile or any other stream, 
i> e, naked or without a girdle, as in the other clause. It is commonly agreed, 
however, that the phrase means, as the Nile passes, i. e, quickly or without 
restraint. Some suppose the figure to be still continued in the last clause, 
and take H?D in the sense of a dam, mound, or embankment. Others, giv¬ 
ing it its proper sense of girdle, apply it to the fortifications of Tyre which 
were now dismantled. The daughter of Tarshish is not Tyre, nor Phenicia 
now considered as dependent on her colonies ; nor the population of Tar¬ 
shish ; but Tarshish itself. There is no more girdle may be taken in op¬ 
posite senses, as denoting the failure of strength and general dissolution, or 
the absence of restraint and freedom from oppression. The former is pre¬ 
ferred by Hengstenberg; but it does not seem appropriate to Tarshish, 
though it might be so if addressed to the mother country. 

11. His hand he stretched out over the sea; he made kingdoms tremble; 
Jehovah commanded respecting Canaan to destroy her strongholds. The sub¬ 
ject of the verbs in the first clause is the same as in the last. The stretching 
out of God’s hand, followed by the trembling of the earth or its inhabitants, 
is urged by Hendewerk as a favourite expression of Isaiah (see particularly 
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cliap. v. 25). Eiebliom an cl Bosemiiiiller, oil the oth< *r hand, mukc 
a Clialclaism and a proof of later origin. Gesenius clmit s that flu-re is any¬ 
thing analogous in Chaldee or Byrne usage, and regards it as Hilu-r an 
anomalous case of epentlicsis or an orthographical error, Tiie iWnmine 
suffix at the end refers to Canaan as the name of a country. 

12. And he said , Thou shall not add longer (or con Lima) to triumph, op¬ 
pressed (or violated) virgin daughter of Zidon ; to Chilltm arise, pass orer ; 
there also there shall he no rest to thee. The address is not to Cliiiiim fur I hr 
Macedonians); nor to Tyre as a daughter of the older city ; hut to Zidon 
itself. The fact that is in apposition with HS (as to sense), makes 
it altogether probable that H2 sustains the same relation to The 

reading nn, though found in sixteen manuscripts and several ancient 
versions, is probably a mere mistake, arising from the frequent occurrence 
of the combination elsewhere. Zidon is here put for Plmnicia in general 
fW is impersonal. This exhortation corresponds exadly to the one in ver. f>, 
Tarshish and Chittim being both Plienician colonies. 'The last clause im¬ 
plies, either that the colonists would not receive them, or iliaf ihe enemy 
would still pursue them, probably the latter. This figure of a vio]al>d viivim 
for a conquered city or country, is alleged by Eiehhom as a pr< of of lider 
origin ; but it is used by the contemporary prophet Nahum rill 5), and as 
Knobel observes, occurs nowhere else in Isaiah because he nowhere has 
occasion to employ it. 

18. Behold the land of the Chaldees ; this people was not ; Assyria 
founded it for dwellers in the wilderness ; they have 'set up his towers ; 'they 
have roused up her palaces; he has put ilfor\ or rendered if) a ruin. This 
difficult verse has been variously understood. Sonic apply 'it exclusively to 
the destruction of Tyre by the Assyrians ; but this can only he effected" by 
an arbitrary change of text. Thus J. Olslumsen (in libs ‘ena nda!ions of 
the text of the Old Testament) omits the words from pN to YiETX as *r] oss 
changes into and explains the rest to imam thal As^-ria mn- 
vertecl Tyre into aheap of ruins. The origin of the gloss he supposes fu 
he this, that some one wrote upon the margin by way of correction, pK 
tWD, meaning that it was not Assyria but Babylonia that destroyed Tyre, 
and then added more explicitly, H'ri tb DJin nt, 'all which afterward,s (bund 
its way into the text. This piece of criticism is too oxlmw.gMit oicit for 
the Germans, who accordingly reject it with contempt. Ew'ahl, however 
also tampers with the text by reading CMyiD for CW3. Hi H version of tin’ 
whole is : “behold the land of the Canaanites (?. o. Phenieia.); this nnfiim 
is no more ; Assyria has converted it into a wilderness ; they (the I’ln-ui- 
cians) set up their towers (and) build their palaces ; he (the Assyrian') 1ms 
turned it to rain.” Besides the arbitrary change of text, this eudamdinu 
gives to B"X and ITT® senses which'cannot he sustained by usnw The 
great majority, both of the older and the later writers, leave (lie text ’ 
altered, and suppose that the Prophet here brings the Ol.al.Ws into, view 
as the instruments of Tyre’s destruction. The words from nt (,,> will 
then be a parenthesis, containing an allusion to a, historical fad. not, ex¬ 
pressly mentioned elsewhere, but agreeing well with other farts of history 
viz. that the Chaldees were not the aboriginal inhabitants of Itahvloniii’ 
but were brought thither from the mountains of Armenia or KurdM-in In’ 
the Assyrians m the days of their supremacy. This accounts for the fact 
that Xenophon spoaks of the Chaldees as northern mountaineer:; while in 
the sacred history we find them in possession of the great plain of Shim,,.. 
Ihe former statement has respect, no doubt, to that portion of the people 
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wlio were left behind in their original territory. This incidental statement, 
it may also be observed, is in strict accordance with the Assyrian policy of 
peopling their own provinces with conquered nations. The construction 
commonly adopted, by interpreters who thus explain the sentence, is as 
follows: “Behold the land of the Chaldees; this people (the people now 
inhabiting it) was not (i. e. had no existence until lately); Assyria founded 
(or established) it (the country) for dwellers in the wilderness (*. e. for the 
Chaldees who before had led a wild nomadic life).” To this construction 
Knobel, though he acquiesces in the exposition as a whole, makes two 
objections : first, that while it explains pK as denoting the people, it refers 
the suffix in mD 1 * to the country ; secondly, that tt'S'is really descriptive 
ot the Chaldees, not before but after their transportation to the plains of 
Babylonia. Knobel himself refers both pK and the suffix to the people 
considered as possessors of the land, and takes 7 ID' i n the sense of ap¬ 
pointing, constituting, as in Hah. i. 12. “ Behold the nation of the 

Chaldeesthis people was not (ue. was unknown) till Assyria changed 
them into inhabitants of the wilderness (or plain).”—But why should this 
history of the Chaldees he referred to here ? The answer usually given to 
this question is, because the recent origin and present insignificance of the 
chosen instruments made the conquest more humiliating to the Tyrians. 
A kindred feeling would have been excited in the ancient Romans by a 
prediction of their subjugation and destruction by the Goths. If the 
reason assigned for the incidental mention of the Chaldee migration be the 
true one, it has evidently far more force upon the supposition that the 
prophecy relates^ to the Babylonian conquest under Nebuchadnezzar, than 
upon the supposition that it relates to the attack of Shalmaneser. Indeed, 
the ’whole assumption, that the Chaldees are here mentioned as auxiliaries 
only, is so perfectly arbitrary, that it would never have occurred to any 
writer, who had not determined upon other grounds, that the event pre¬ 
dicted took place under the Assyrian domination. Even Umbreit, who 
assents to this hypothesis, admits that it is only probable, not certain; 
and that this verse taken by itself would rather prove the contrary, by 
mentioning the Chaldees as the principal assailants, and Assyria only in 
a parenthesis containing a historical allusion. According to the usual 
interpretation which has now been given, the towers mentioned are those 
used in ancient sieges ; the masculine suffix refers to the feminine 
suffix to Tyre ; and T)W may be taken either in the sense of raising (from 
T^), or in that of rousing (from *W), that is, filling with confusion 
and alarm. ■ Besides the interpretations which have "now been given, 
there is another that deserves at least to be recorded. Sehleyer, a 
recent German writer on this prophecy and that against Babylon in 
chaps, xiii. xiv., gives the same sense to the words from HT to WN that 
is put upon ^them by Olshausen, but instead of rejecting them as a mar¬ 
ginal correction, retains them as a necessary part of the text. “ Behold, 
the nation of the Chaldees; this people (it was not Assyria) has assigned it 
(h c. Tyre) to the dwellers in the wilderness (i. e. made it desolate). Um¬ 
breit, without dwelling on the violation of the Masoretie accents, objects to 
this interpretation, that it fails to account for the use of the word p& before 
dHiOO, but especially that no reason can be given for the negative assertion 
that it was not Assyria that desolated Tyre. If the interpretation, however, 
were otherwise tenable, this, so far from being an objection, would in fact 
recommend it. When Isaiah wrote, Assyria was the ruling power of the 
world; whatever changes were expected, were expected from that quarter. 
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But here the'conquest of Phenicia is ascribed to a people then but little known, 
if known at all It was perfectly natural therefore to say negatively, that it, 
was not to be effected by Assyria, as well as positively, that it was to be 
effected by Chaldea. In like manner if the fall of the Boman State had been 
foretold during the period of the Punic wars, how naturally would the pro¬ 
phet have said that it should fall, not before the Carthaginians, hut la lb re 
the Goths. The sense therefore yielded by Sehleyers construction is a 
good sense in itself, and appropriate to the context. It cannot, however, 
he affirmed that there is any sufficient reason for departing from, the 
Masoretic tradition as to the interpunction of the sentence. But let it be 
observed, that on either of these suppositions, the reference of the verse 
to the siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar is tar more natural than any other. 

14. Howl , ships of TarsHsh , for destroyed is your stronghold . The 
first part of the prophecy here closes very much as it began. The descrip¬ 
tion of Tyre is the same as in ver. 4, except that it \vas there called the 
fortress of the sea, and here the fortress of the Tyrian ships. 

15. And it shall come to pass in that day that Tyre shall be forgotten 
seventy years , as the days of one Icing; from the end of seventy years shall 
he (or happen) to Tyre 'like the harlot's song. The remainder of the 
chapter predicts the restoration of Tyre, not to its former dignity, but to 
its wealth and commercial activity, the fruits of which should thenceforth 
be consecrated to Jehovah. There is no difference of opinion with respect 
to the meaning of the words or the grammatical construction of the sen¬ 
tence ; but the utmost diversity of judgment in relation to the general 
sense and application of the whole, anil especially of the words, seventy 
years as the days of one king . Yitringa and others take the seventy years 
strictly. Gesenius and the later German writers make it a round number, 
as in Gen. 1. 8, Exod. xv. 27, xxiv. 1. The following words arc rejected 
by Umbreit as a gloss. J. D. Michaelis and Paulas read (another) 
for (one). Grotius reads seven for seventy, forgetting that the fol¬ 
lowing* noun must then be in the plural, and assuming that .Shalmaneser 
reigned seven years, or was seven years at Tyre. Jarchi understands by 
th<fo/u? king, David, who died at the age of threescore and ten, though he 
cannot explain why it should be here referred to. Kimchi suggests that 
it may be in allusion to the treaty between David and Hiram, the breach 
of which was the occasion of this judgment. Kimchi prefers, 1 jo we ver, to 
explain the words as a description of the ordinary length of human life, 
in which he is followed by Gesenius and Maurer, who account for f!m 
mention of one king rather than one man , upon the ground that king:-; am! 
kingdoms are the subject of the prophecy. The same interpretation is 
suggested by the double version of the tteptuagint (us ygfvog pW/Jwu o>; 
yjfvas uvOgojKov), which is found in Jill the manuscripts, though some modern 
critics reckon only part of it as genuine, Gesenius considering the first 
phrase as an emendation of the second, loosemmiller the second as a Icier 
explanation of the first. Hitzlg pretends Unit this form of expression was 
borrowed from Jeremiah’s expectation that Zedekiah was to be restored at 
the end of seventy .years. Movers supposes tluit the things compared arc 
not two periods of time, but two cases of oblivion, and undeivtaud : Urn 

•• clause as meaning that Tyre should bo forgotten as completely as Jefmalinx 
and his three months’ reign. Henderson, more generally, makes the ammo 
to be that Tyre should, he forgotten sis completely as a king when hr is 
dead, in illustration of which getiend fact he strangely cites the ease of 
Napoleon, Knobel iUKlershiiids tins verse to moan that I he oblivion of Tv re 
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for a time should be as fixed and unalterable as the decrees of an oriental 
monarch during his own reign. Eichhom and Ewald understand the phrase 
as opposite m meaning to the one employed in chap. xvi. 14, xxi. 16. As 
the years of a hireling mean years computed strictly, so the days of a king 
may mean days computed freely. Hengstenberg, without attempting to 
explain the phrase (quomodcunque ilia explieentur), understands it to 
imply that seventy years is here to be indefinitely understood, and carefully 
distinguished from the seventy years of Jeremiah and from the other speei- 
hcatmns of time contained in the writings of Isaiah himself. Those, on the 
other hand, who give the words their strict sense, for the most part follow 
Aben Ezra and Yitringa in supposing that the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his successors are here computed as one. It is no sufficient answer to 
say that ne^er means a dynasty. That idea may of course be implied 
even if it is not expressed. The chronological hypothesis of this interpreta- 
tion has, however, been denied by J. D. Michaelis, who puts the end of the 
prescribed term thirty-three or four years later than the fall of Babylon, 
That Tyre was a flourishing city in the time of Alexander the Great, is mat¬ 
ter of history. When it again became so, is not. But since the fact is 
certain and the prophecy explicit, the most rational conclusion is that they 
chionologically coincide, or in other words, that Tyre did begin to recover 
from the effects of the Babylonian conquest about seventy years after the 
catastrophe itself. This of course supposes that the words are to be defi¬ 
nitely understood.. If, on the other hand, they are indefinite, there can be 
still less difficulty in supposing their fulfilment. In either case, the words 
inN '•D'O remain so enigmatical, and all the explanations of them so 
unsatisfactory, that some may be tempted to refer them to the future, and to 
look for their development hereafter. Hengstenberg’s view of the connection 
between this prediction of Isaiah and the parallel prophecies of Ezekiel 
(chaps, xxvi. and xxvii.) and Zeehariah (chap ix.) is this, that the last should 
be regarded as a supplement or sequel to the other two. When Zeehariah 
wrote, the Babylonian conquest predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel had already 
taken place. The change for the better, predicted by Isaiah alone, was then 
already visible. The prophecies of both respecting the total destruction of 
the eit}^ are renewed by Zeehariah, and referred to a period still future, with 
particular reference, as Hengstenberg supposes, to the time of Alexander, 
but it may be with a scope still more extensive.—The last clause foretells 
the restoration of Tyre in a very peculiar and significant form. Instead of 
a queen reinstated on the throne, she now appears as a forgotten harlot, 
suing once more for admiration and reward. Although this metaphor, as we 
shall see below, does not necessarily imply moral turpitude, it does neces¬ 
sarily impart a contemptuous tone to the prediction. The best explanation 
of this change of tone is not, as Eichhom imagined, that these verses are a 
later addition, but that the restoration here predicted was to be a restora¬ 
tion to commercial prosperity and wealth, but not to regal dignity or national 
importance. The song of a harlot (or the harlot) is now commonly agreed 
to mean a particular song well known to the contemporaries of the Prophet. 
It shall he to her like tins song can only mean that what the song presents 
as an ideal situation should be realised in the experience of Tyre. The 
Hebrew words will scarcely bear the meaning put upon them in the text of 
the English Version. 

16, Take a harp, go about the city , 0 forgotten harlot; play well , sing 
much, that thou mayest he remembered . These are now commonly explained 
as the words of the song itself, describing the only way in which the harlot 
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could recover her lost place in the memory of mon, viz-, 

+ - . anil their favour. The application ol the song to lvio impi . 

ol th^ she Ld Z her former position in the sight of the natans, mt 
fi would be needed to hoover it. The literal meaning «>t the 

words translated play well, sing much, is make good playing, midtipy 

SeeGe^inras, ^ ^ conw to p ass ),from (or at) the. end oj seventy 

years, Jehovah will visit Tyre, and she shall return to 
and shall play the harlot with all the kingdoms of the eaUh upon M -./< - 
TthfclS As God is said to visit men both in wrath and mercy and 
as the figure here employed is at first sight a revolting one, some ) ^ ■ 
older writers understand this verse as describing the continued wickedness 1 
Tvre reSi further judgments. But tins mates it necessary to explmn 
the neZe^e as referring to a still remoter future which rs done by in¬ 
serting tandem or the like at the beginning. It is evident, liowevei , 10 m the 
repetition of the word n»n« in the next verse, that the p^ct.on t me 1 
reference to the very course of conduct hero described. 1 i nn tms .1 n 
the inference is plain, that notwithstanding the apparent import ol tin- M ■> 
the conduct is lot in itself unlawful. The figure mdeed ,s now «:» y 
agreed to denote nothing more than commercial intercourse without m.e s- 
sarily implying guilt. In ancient times, when international commerce n a, 
a strange thing and nearly monopolized by a single nation, <m<l espun y 
among the Jews, whose law discouraged it for wise but temporary purposes, 
there were probably ideas attached to such promiscuous intercourse entirely 
different from our own. Certain it is that the Scriptures more than once 
compare the mutual solicitations of commercial enterprise to illicit love. 
That the comparison does not necessarily involve the idea 01 unlawliU or 
dishonest trade, is sufficiently apparent from the folio wing verso. 

18. And her gain and her hire shall he holiness [ox holy, t. e. consocra.oi l ) 
to Jehovah; it shall not he stored and it shall not be hoarded; for her ran,, 
shall he for those who sit (or dwell) before Jehovah,Jo rat to satiet;/, and/or 
substantial clothing. By those who dwell before Jeliovali_ wo are probably 
to understand his worshippers in general and his official servants 111 
particular. Henderson’s objection, that, the priests wore not allowed to sit 
in the temple, is applicable only to the primary meaning oi the verb. 
There may be an allusion to the chambers around, the temple which were 
occupied by priests and Levites when in actual service. accordni;' io 

the Arabic analogy, means ancient as an epithet ol praise, jiadG aci'mil- 
ingly resolved by' the modern writers into fine, or splendid. The older 
interpreters deduced perhaps from tlio same original idea that id (hualne, 
substantial, wearing long and well. The latter agrees hotter with the appli¬ 
cation of the words to private dress, the former to ollicial robes, in which 
magnificence was more important than solidify, and which might he Inttim 
ierrecl from one incumbent to the next, and so he represented even in I he si vl'U r 
sense as old or ancient. The general sense oi the predial ion evident I) is, 
that the commercial gains of Tyre should redound to the advanbe-e of Urn 
servants of Jehovah. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hebe, begins’a series of prophecies (chaps, xxiv.-xxxv.), having reference 
chiefly to Judah. If is not divided into parts by any titles or express 
intimations of a change of subject. The style is also homogeneous and 
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nmiorm The attempts which have been made to subdivide this portion 
o „ho book, are for the most part arbitrary. The conventional division 
into chapters may be retained as a matter of convenience. The first four 
ciapyeis (xxiv.—xxyii.) aro now universally regarded as forming one 
continuous composition. What is said of chap. xxiv. is therefore in some 
degree applicable to the whole. This chapter contains a description of a 
country filled with contusion and distress, by a visitation from Jehovah in 

tZ^TT 06 ° f « S “T ities ’ vers - 1 - ia n tllen s P^ks of a remnant 
scattaod among the nations and glorifying God in distant lands, vers. 13-16. 

fie Jfi'ophc., then resumes his description of the judgments coming on the 
same iand or another, winding up with a prophecy of Jehovah’s exaltation 

a mwVcr em ’ J 16 T 2 °;*i Euseblus aad Jerome explained this chapter as 
a piod.ction o. the end of the world, m which they have been followed by 

£r^ US i^ S °u e la ^ er TOitors - °3’ ril refen'ed it to the same event, 
but undei stood it m its primary meaning, as a summary of the foregoing 
prophecies against foreign nations. The older Jews (as we learn from 
Jarcm and Abeii Ezra) applied the first part of the chapter to the Assyrian 
invasions of the Hory Land, and the last to the wars of Gog and Magog 
m the days of the Messiah. But Moses Haccohcn referred the whole to the 
iormer period, Ivimchi .and Abarbenel the whole to the latter. Luther 
applied it to the desolation of Judea by the Romans. Calvin agreed with 

ynl m regarding it as a summary of the preceding prophecies Loth against 
Israel and foreign nations, but denied any reference to the day of judgment. 
Grouus adhered eo Moses Haecohen, in applying the whole to the Assyrian 
invasions. He referred the first part to the wasting of the ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser, and the second to Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah. Cocceius 
is as usual m the opposite extreme, applying the chapter to the German 
and Bohemian war, Gustavus Adophus, Wallenstein, the taking of Ratisbon, 
tho battle of Noiinigen, and the conflicts between Charles I. of England and 
the Parliament. Clerieus understood the chapter as a prophecy of the 
Babylonian conquest of Judea, thecaptivity, and the restoration of the Jewish 
commonwealth. Vitrniga explained it as relating, in its primary sense, to 
the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes and his successors, and 
their deliverance by the Maccabees, but in its mystical or secondary sense 
to certain changes which await the Christian Church in future times. Lowtli 
differed little m reality from Calvin, except that he confined the prediction 
more exclusively to Judah and its sufferings at tho hands of the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Romans. None of the writers who have now been men- 
rioned entertained the least doubt as to the genuineness of the prophecy. 
The turning-point between the old and new school of criticism is occupied 
by J. I). Michaelis, who, without suggesting any doubt as to the age or author, 
pronounces the passage the most difficult in the hook, and is altogether 
doubtful whether it has ever been fulfilled. Koppe divides the chapter into 
two independent prophecies. Eichhorn approves of this division, and infers 
mom the style and phraseology, that the chapter was written after the 
destruction of Babylon. Bertboldt determines in the same way, that it was 
composed immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem by hfehuchadnezzar, 
Rosenmuller, m the first edition of his Scholia, agrees with Eichhorn, hut in 
the second, he maintains that Isaiah was the author, and that he here ex- 
piesses a gcneial anticipation of approaching changes. Gesenius pronounces 
the style far inferior to that of Isaiah, and ascribes the passage to a writer in 
the Babylonian exile just before the fall of Babylon. Hitzig on the other 
hand ascribes it to an Ephraimite captive in Assyria, and- supposes the 
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Xrn Wa’ attack on Egvpt. Umbreit agrees substantially withGesemus, ana 

■Rnohel with Bertholdt/ We have here another illustration of the value of the 

in Babylon ; Ewald and Knobel are equally confident that rf. vas t _ 
in the Holy Land. Gesenius disparages the style as cold and • 

Hitzi* speaks of it with contempt as awkward, feeble, and J nel ?"? n y L y i } 1 
Sitbith respect as poetical and skilful althoug; »* 

Umbreit lauds it as a noble specimen of Hebrew poetiy. ^ ls ‘ f 
in others each writer first determines upon general grounds the age of tlie 
production, and thenconfirmsit by internal proofs. The points 
to the undisputed writings of Isaiah are set down as plagiarisms 01 imjato .. 
Ewald even goes so far as to mark certain passages as borrowed from olde 
writers no longer extant. The paronomasias and other verbal poculuuties ) 
the passage, instead of proving it the work of Isaiah, m whoso acknowledged 
writings thev arealsofound, prove the contrary because they are sonumcious. 
In this way all proof of the genuineness of a disputed passage is ™ nd<>1 “ 
impossible. 7 If it has not the usual characteristics of the author, it is fkeiefoic 
spurious; if it has, it is evidently an imitation. It is true, distinctions aie 
made as to the number, good taste, and connection ; but they arc 
made at will, and so as to confirm the previous conclusion, bettm^asi ic 
this empirical criticism as unworthy of attention, we may obseiwe thaUho 
endless diversity of judgment, both among the older and later wnteis, 
that tbe prediction is generic. Henderson observes ^ indeed on _ 
suggestion that tbe prophecy refers to more than one invasion of the Holy 
Land, that “ this hypothesis, though supplying an easy mode of 
all its parts, is to be rejected, having been obviously framed for the pmpo, < 
of getting rid of the difficulties; ” as if hypotheses were ever framed for any 
other purpose, and as if there could be a stronger proof that a hypothesis 
is true, than the fact of its getting rid of the difficulties and supplying an 
easy mode of interpreting all the parts. In this case, as m many others, tlie 
exclusive restriction of the prophecy to one event is wholly arbitrary. What 
the Prophet has left indefinite we have no right to make specific. I articular 
allusions there may he ; but this, as we have seen in other cases, oes no t 

limit the application of the whole. . , 7 , n 

1. Behold Jehovah (is) pouring out the land and emptying and he mil 
turn down its face , and he will scatter its inhabitants . The figuie is . cr 
of a bottle or other vessel drained of its contents by being turned upside 
down. The face is not the soil or ground (Hendewerk), but the upper 
part or mouth of the vessel. The last clause resolves the figure info literal 
expressions. is not to cause to flow, as in Arabic, but to scalier, 

according to the uniform Hebrew usageThe allusion may be both 
to flight and deportation. Gesenius admits that *"$*? with the participle 
commonly indicates present or future time; hut nevertheless applies this 
verse to the Babylonian conquest of Judea, which was long past at the time 
when he supposes the chapter to have been written. Ewald. and Ibtzig, 
who refer it to events still future at the date of the prediction, insist 
upon the future form. The simple truth is, that Isaiah here speaks of the 
Babylonian conquest as still distant, but at the same time as infallibly 
certain. To avoid this conclusion, Gesenius denies that Isaiah was the author, 
and violates the usage of the language by translating this whole passage m 
the past tense. 
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2. And it shall be, as the people so the priest, as the servant so Ms master, 
as the maid so her mistress, as the buyer so the seller, as the lender so the 
borrower, as the creditor so the debtor* That is, all ranks and classes shall 
fare alike. The double 2 to express the idea as-so is like the use of et-et in 
Latin, where we say both-and, or aut-aui where we say eitlier-or, Kimchi 
says that each term includes a double comparison, (the people) like the priest 
(and the priest) like the people , (the servant) like the master (and the master) 
like the servant. On the form NEO see Gesenius, § 74, 20. The mention 
of the priest is no more a proof of later date in this case than in Hosea iv. 9. 
Saadias makes JHD mean a prince or ruler, which is also given in the margin 
of the English Bible. 

8. The land shall be utterly emptied and utterly spoiled, for Jehovah 
speaks (or hath spoken) this word. Gesenius arbitrarily translates the verbs 
as preterites, in which he is followed by Hendewerk. Ewald explains them 
as descriptive presents. De Wette as usual disregards the reduplication 
of the Hebrew verbs. It is no doubt emphatic, however, and may be ex¬ 
pressed by a simple repetition, emptied emptied (Ewald), or by combining 
a verb and adjective, empty and emptied (Hitzig), or by introducing an in¬ 
tensive adverb, utterly, wholly, as in the English Version and most others. 
According to Knobel, P^r) is put for the more usual form in order to 
assimilate it to the infinitive. The full orthography with *> is mentioned by 
Gesenius as a sign of later date, although he does not deny that it also 
occurs in the older books. The land here mentioned is supposed by Hitzig 
to be Assyria ; by all other interpreters Palestine. In order to justify his 
reference of this part of the chapter to past time, Gesenius explains the last 
clause as relating to the divine purpose or decree (for so Jehovah had com¬ 
manded), whereas it elsewhere denotes the certainty of the event because 
predicted by Jehovah. The necessity of this departure from the usage of 
the phrase is a strong objection to his interpretation of the chapter, as 
written during the Babylonian exile by a captive Jew. * : 

4. The earth moufneth, fadeth ; the world languisheth, fadeth; the highest 

of the people of the earth languish. is not the land (Gesenius), as 

appears from the parallel expression ’Wn. Earth and world, however, are 
not to be taken in their widest sense (Rosenmiiller), but as poetical de¬ 
scriptions of a country (Ewald); not Assyria (Hitzig), but Palestine. 
Jerome refers the whole description to the end of the world. ^ For 
Koppe reads DllD from the height (i. e. cast down from it), for which there is 
neither authority nor necessity. J. D. Michaelis inserts and after BY")£ (the 
high ones and the people of the land), which is also unnecessary. The 
Septuagint and Peshito omit DJT, but it is found in all manscripts. DHD is 
an abstract used for a concrete, height for highest part or high ones. Hen¬ 
derson supposes an allusion to the two thousand nobles carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The figures are borrowed from the vegetable world. 
Several of the German writers amuse themselves with trying to copy the 
paronomasia in the first clause. Gesenius has dclizet und lechzet, Ewald 
es weVa es verwelk, Knobel welkt und fallt die Welt. It is curious to ob¬ 
serve the pains laid out upon these useless and unsuccessful imitations by 
writers who often disregard the idiomatic form of the construction. 

5. And the land has been profaned under its inhabitants, became they have 
transgressed the laws, violated the statute, broken the everlasting covenant. 
Knobel reads, and _ so the land, as if the verse contained the punishment 
and not the sin of the chosen people. In accordance with this hypothesis, 
he explains the profaning of the land to be its invasion and subjection by 
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the Babylonians. Under its inhabitants will then mean nothing move than 
the land with those upon it. All other writers seem to apply the passage 
to the Jews, and to understand it as referring their calamities to their 
transgressions. The land is said to bo profaned as being a lioly laud or 

consecrated to Jehovah. Most interpreters suppose a specut] n'fercnee to 
pollution by Mood, or the guilt of murder, in accordance with byiomadiUH s 
version tyomwWn. The ancient versions give WB the sense of for, on 
account of: but the proper meaning under is far more appropriate and ex¬ 
pressive. The ancient versions also make pn a plural, and Jhis reading is 
found in one manuscript and one edition. Aben Ezra explains the nimsiml 
plural min as denoting not the law of Moses, hut the laws common in ail 
nations. Yitringa in like manner makes it synonymous with the jus yrntuim 
of the Roman writers. Hitzig understands by it the Non chic precepts on 
account of the allusion to the flood in ver. 8. There seems 1o be nu suin¬ 
dent reason for departing from the ordinary meaning of the Hebrew words 
as denoting the divine law 7 generally. The three terms used aie substantially 
synonymous, law, statute , covenant , being continually interchanged. Hen¬ 
derson needlessly refers the last to the covenant of Sinai, nmUlendework 
distinguishes between the moral and ceremonial parts of the Mosaic law. 
The simple meaning of the verse is that they disobeyed the will of God. in. 
the phrase, they changed the ordinance , Gill tinds a reference not only to the 
popish corruptions of the eucharist, hut to the substitution of infant sprink¬ 
ling for adult immersion. # , 

6. Therefore a curse detoured the earth , and those dwelling m %t v:ere 
reckoned guilty (and so treated). Therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
burned, and there are few men left. n!$ does not here mean false swearing, 
as explained in the Tar gum and by Jarchi and Kimchi, but the curse ot 
God, attending ths violation of his law. The mention of this penally is 
absurdly represented by Gesenius and Knob el as a proof of the late date 
of the prophecy. U0K is taken by some of the early writers In I lie sen.so 
of being desolate. Its true sense is that of being recognised as guilty, and 
treated accordingly. It therefore suggests the ideas Loth oi guilt and 
punishment. Twenty-eight manuscripts and three editions with Urn ibsbsio 
read instead of nfetf, a variation probably derived from \vr. 4, or 

from Jer. xliii. 10. The Septuagint makes lin mean they shall he yonr• 
gytnmachus, they shall be exhausted; J. lb Michuelis, they shall be diminished. 
The Targum gives the word the general sense ol being consumed or de¬ 
stroyed ; : but the latest writers all prefer the more specific sense of burning 
or being burnt, either by internal heat like that of level*, or by the fire of 
outward persecutions. Houbigant and Lowth, without the lens! auiSmnly, 
read UTi for ITI, Gesenius supposes the imagery to be copied from Joel 
i. 8-20. 


7. The new wine mourneth ; the vine lanyaisheth ; ad the merry-hearted, 
do sigh. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Henderson understand CEiT’Fl as deluding 
the juice of the grape while on the vine ; KnobeJ by synecdoche I be gmpe 
itself. But as the whole description is figurative, there is no nc< d of de¬ 
parting from the usual sense of sweet or new wine. ItoKonnuiller and IkirneH 
think the wine is here described as mourning became mme drink il ; 
Hendewerk, because it is drunk by foreigners and not by naliwm This is 
changing a natural and beautiful figure into a frigid corn-oil. Ges< nine, in¬ 
forms us that this verse was also copied from Joel (chap. i. Hi 12), where 
he says it stands in a much more natural connection. 

8. SliU is the mirth of drums ; cutsed is the woke tfr* relit rr> ; ifill A 
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the mirth of the harp . Music is here mentioned as a common token and 
accompaniment of mirth. Three manuscripts, instead of t W, read ]1*U. •; 

9. With the song they shall not drink wine ; hitter shall strong drink 
he to them that drink it . Hitzig understands this to mean that they shall not 
drink wine at all; Knobel, that it shall not he accompanied with music. 

is neither beer (J. D. Michaelis) nor palm-wine (Lowth) specifically, 
but intoxicating drinks in general. The last clause means of course that 
they should lose the appetite for such enjoyments. 

10. Broken down is the city of confusion (emptiness or desolation), shut up 

2 s every house from entering, {%. e. so that it is not or cannot be enteiedy* 
The city meant is neither Nineveh (Hitzig), nor cities in general (Rosen- 
miiller), but Jerusalem. Hitzig and Knobel prefer the construction, it is 
broken doiun into (i. e . so as to be) a city of desolation , but the common 
construction is more natural which makes inn TTHp the subject of the verb. 
The last clause might be understood to refer to the closing of the houses by 
the inhabitants against the enemy, or to their being left unoccupied; but 
the first clause seems to show that it rather relates to the obstruction of 
the entrance by the ruins. Rosenmiiller’s explanation of inn rvnp, as 
denoting city of idols , or idolatrous city, is very unnatural. Hitzig and 
others make the P before simply equivalent to without . Compare the 
similar expression in chap, xxiii. 1. . . . 

11. A cry for wine in the streets-—darkened is all joy—departed is the 

glad,ness of the earth. To the critical acumen of Gesenius this verse stands 
confessed as a plagiarism from Joel i. 15. To the exquisite taste of Hitzig 
it is not only an unda redundans , but completely lame and flat (vollends 
lahm und matt). One ground of objection to it is that a calling for wine, 
though perfectly appropriate in Joel, is entirely out of place in this descrip¬ 
tion of a conquered and dismantled town. The later writers have had taste 
enough to see that the cry meant is not that of drunkards for more liquor, 
but of the perishing inhabitants for necessary refreshment (Hendewerk), 
nerhaps with special reference to the sick and wounded (Henderson) or to 
children (Hitzig). Knobel gives the words the still more generaLsense of 
lamentation for*the blasted vintage. Hendewerk points out that wine alone 
is mentioned here, as bread is in Lam. iv. 4, while in Lam, ii. 12 both are 
combined. There is no need of taking in the sense of a call to the 
wine sellers from their customers (Kimclii), much less of supplying a nega¬ 
tive so as to make it mean that there is no call for wine in the streets 
(Olencus). Houbigant and Lowth for nXty read rroy (has passed away). 
Rosenmiiller gives the same or nearly the same sense to the common text. 
But all the latest writers acquiesce in Buxtorf s definition of the word as 
meaning to grow dark, with special reference to the getting of the sun or 
the coming on of twillight. This beautiful figure is itself an answer to the 
assthetical sneers of certain critics. may either have the general sense 
of gone, departed (Henderson), or the more specific one of banished (Lese- 
nius), expatriated ,(J. D. Michaelis), carried captive (XTmbreit) Tim first 
clause is rendered more expressive in the versions of Be YVette, Umbreit, 
and Hendewerk, by the omission of the verb. The, last-mentioned wnter 
understands by the joy of the land, the population of Jerusalem. Nine 
manuscripts have before and the Septuagint supplies it before 

WD. , . . . X 7 . 7 4 

12. What is left in the city is desolation , and mto rums is the gate . beaten 

down. The first clause is in apposition to the last of yer. 1S S one 

and desolation is left behind. All the modern writers take n KV as an ad. 
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■verbial accusative qualifying by describing the effect or result outlie 
action. The gate is here named as the most important part of the city ; 
but it does not directly mean the city itself. On the form A5J. see Gese- 

nius, § 66. Bern. 8. > , . 7 . 7 

18. For so shall it he in the midst of* the earth among the nations, nice 
the heating of an olive-tree, like gleanings when the gathering is done. 
There is no need of rendering hut (Bosenmiiller) or yet (Henderson), as 
the Prophet is stating more distinctly the extent of the desolation which lie 
had before described. The fact that some survive is indeed referred to, 
but only indirectly and by implication, so that the verse is not properly an 
antithesis to that before it. Instead of saying that Isaiah here repeats his 
beautiful comparison in chap. xvii. 5, 6, Gesenius and his followers set this 
down as the plagiarism of a later writer. The Prophet is thus reduced to 
a dilemma ; if he does not repeat his own expressions, he is a stranger to 
himself and Ms own writings ; if he does, he is an imitator of a later agcu 
Bosenmiiller supposes an allusion not only to paucity but to inferiority ot 
quality. In the midst of the nations is explained by Ilitzig as contrasting 
the condition of the country with that of its neighbours. Others under¬ 
stand it of actual dispersion among foreign nations. 

14. They shall raise their voice, they shall sing (or shout), for (he majesty 
of Jehovah they cry aloud from the sea. The pronoun at the beginning is 
emphatic. They, not the nations (Schelling) or the Jews left in the land 
(Barnes), but the few dispersed survivors of these judgments. The 3 before 
P&M is not a particle of time (Bosenmiiller), but points out the subject 
(Maurer) or the occasion of the praise (Gesenius). Ewald supposes the 
words of the song itself to be begun in the last clause of this verse and con¬ 
tinued through the next. But this compels him to change the pointing of 
brut, and make it an imperative. The Septuagint and Theodotion have the 
waters of the sea, as if instead of DJP they read DJD or DJ 'P. Bailie gives 
the JP its comparative sense : more (i. e. louder) than the sea,. Jan*hi bad, 
before given the same construction but a different souse : more than (at) 
the sea, i. e. more than they rejoiced at the deliverance .from Egypt. Many 
render the phrase from the west , which is rather implied than expressed. 
Hitzig denies that there is here a transition to another subject, as admitted 
by almost all interpreters. 

15. Therefore in the fires glorify Jehovah, in the islands of the sea the name 

of Jehovah God of Israel Ewald supposes the words of the song or sin mi 
to be continued. Hendewerk and Barnes understand the Prophet as hero 
turning from the remnant of Israel in Palestine to the scattered extlrm 
But it seems to be really an address to the persons who bad already been 
described as praising God, exhorting them to do so still. has been 

variously explained as meaning valleys, caverns, doctrines, fires of nMic¬ 
tion, exile, Urim (and Thummim), Ur (of the Chaldees), Am Clericns 
makes CPUfcO the passive participle of “fcO, It is now commonly agreed to 
be a local designation, Doederlein deduces from an Arabic analogy {be 
meaning in the north . Barnes suggests that fr v ”)K may denote the northern 
lights or aurora borealis. Henderson thinks the Prophet moans Urn region 
of volcanic tires, viz. the Mediterranean coasts and islands, I hit the weight 
of exegetical authority preponderates in favour of the meaning in //m emit 
(as the region of sunrise, or of dawning light) in opposition to the sea or 
west. Various attempts have been made to mend the text by reading 
(Lowth), or (Houbigant), EPUni or D'HN’Q (Oalmel), jlenskr 

reads as u contraction for like Amos, viii. 8. 
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1.6. From the wing (shirt or edge) of the earth we have heard songs, 
praise to the righteous ; and I said , Woe to me, woe to me, alas for me ! 
The deceivers deceive, with deceit the deceivers deceive* We hear promises 
and ^praise to the righteous, but our actual experience is that of misery. 

is not an epithet of God (Henderson) or Cyrus (Hendewerk), but of 
righteous men in general. Gesenius infers from the second clause that the 
writer was involved in the miseries of Babylon ; but the same use might be 
made of every ideal situation which the book presents. Several of the 
ancient versions and of the rabbinical interpreters take in the sense of 
secret: my secret is to me, and I must keep it, i. e. I cannot utter what 1 
know. Aben Ezra and Kimchi, followed by Vitringa, gave it the specific 
sense of leanness. But the latest writers understand it as denoting ruin, 
misery, or woe, and the whole exclamation as substantially equivalent to 
that which follows. Here, as in chap. xxi. 2, the latest writers make 
express, not fraud, but violence, which is contrary to usage and 
entirely unnecessary. Ewald takes T5| in its usual sense of garment, and 
explains the clause to mean, that robbers strip off the very clothes. ^ 
is commonly regarded as the very language of the song referred to ; 
but it may as well be a description of it, (a song of) praise or honour to the 
righteous. 

17. Fear and pit and snare upon thee, 0 inhabitant of the land ! This 
may be either a warning (are upon thee) or the expression of a wish (be upon 
thee). It is a probable though not a necessary supposition, that the terms 
here used are’ 4 borrowed from the ancient art of hunting. “inD would then 
denote some device by which wild beasts were frightened into snares and 
pitfalls. It is at least a remarkable coincidence that the Komans gave the 
name formido to an apparatus used for this purpose. Henderson explains 
the Hebrew word to mean a scarecrow , The paronomasia is copied by 
Gesenius, Ewald, Umbreit, and Hitzig, in as many different forms. ' It is 
of course regarded as a proof of recent origin, though no one undertakes to 
say at what precise period the paronomasia became a favourite with the 
Hebrew writers. 

18. And it shall be (that) the (one) flying from the voice of the fear shall 
fall into the pit, and the (one) coming up from the midst of the pit shall be 
taken in the snare ; for windows from on high are opened, and the founda¬ 
tions of the earth are shaken . The first clause carries out the figures of the 
foregoing verse ; and the second introduces those of a deluge and an earth¬ 
quake. , One manuscript instead of ^1p& reads and some interpreters 
regard ?1p as a mere idiomatic pleonasm. But it much more probably de¬ 
notes the voice of the hunter or the noise made by the instrument called 

The allusion to the flood is acknowledged by all writers except 
Knobel, who objects that the Hebrews did not believe that there could be a 
second deluge ; as if this belief could prevent their understanding or em¬ 
ploying such a figure of speech. There are thousands now who have the 
same belief, but who do not for that reason feel debarred from representing 
overwhelming evils as a deluge of misfortune or of wrath. Akin to this is 
the assertion of the same writer, and of Gesenius before him, that the early 
Hebrews actually thought that there were windows in the solid vault of 
heaven. In the same way it might be proved that Milton held the stars 
and planets to be burning lamps, and that Gesenius himself, when he speaks 
of a column of smoke, means a solid piece of masonry. It seems^to be a 
canon with some critics, that all the prosaic language of the Bible is to be 
interpreted as poetry, and all its poetry as prose, especially when any colour 
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is afforded for the charge of ignorant credulity Eunclu undgmes 
windows are here mentioned as the apertures through which God looks 
upon the earth ; Kuobel, as those through which he senes down thunder¬ 
bolts and lightning. But the allusion to the flood is rendered certain by 
the resemblance of the language to that used m Gen. vu. 11. _ 

19 Broken, broken is the earth ; shattered, shattered -is the cm th, 
shaken, shaken is the earth. This striking verse is pronounced by Gesenius 
anil Hitzig, in accordance with some mystical canon of criticism, very in¬ 
elegant and in had taste. They both assign the reason that the word earth 
is repeated. Hitzig adds that the verse contains an anticlimax, winch is 
•not the case, as no natural phenomenon can "be more impressive than an 
earthquake. The reduplication of the Hebrew verbs is as variously ex- 
* pressed bv the different translators as in ver. 8. 7 

20. The earth reds, reels like a drunken man, and is sunken like a ham¬ 
mock. And heavy upon her is her guilt , and she shall fall and rise no 
The ideas earth and land, both which arc expressed by the Hebrew ] > 

run into one another and are interchanged in a manner not to be expressed 
in a translation. The old translation of the second clause ( removed like a 
cottage) is now commonly abandoned. is properly a temporary 

lodging-place. In chap. i'. 8, it was applied to a watch-shed in a melon- 
field. Here it seems to signify something more moveable and something 
suspended in the air. The' latest writers are accordingly agreed in retain¬ 
ing the interpretation put upon the word by the Targum, the Peshito, and 
Saadias, which makes it mean a cloth or mat suspended between trees or 
boughs of trees for the use of nocturnal watchers, buch are desciibed by 
Niebuhr as common in Arabia, and axe known throughout the East by a 
name essentially identical with those used in the versions above cited. The 
readers of this verse would never have discovered, without Hitzig said, that 
its figures are extravagant and overstrained. 

2L And it shall le in that day that Jehovah shall visit (for the purpose 
of inflicting punishment) upon the host of the high place in the high place , 
(lad upon the kings of the earth upon the earth. Interpreters have com¬ 
monly assumed that the host of the high place is the same with the host cf 
heaven, and must therefore mean either stars (Jerome), or. angels (Aben 
Ezra), or both (Gesenius). Grotins understands by it the images of the 
heavenly bodies worshipped in Assyria. Gesenius finds here an allusion 
to the punishment of fallen angels, and then makes this a proof of recent 
origin, because the Jewish demonology was later than the time of Isaiah. 
It may be doubted whether there is any reference to the host of heaven at 
all. bllD is a relative expression, and although applied to heaven in ver. 
18, is applied to earth, or to human society in ver. 4. The former sense 
may seem to be here required by the antithesis of : but it is not clear 
that any antithesis was intended, which is the less probable. because 
nDIK is not the customary opposite of heaven. The sense may simply be 
that God wall judge the high or lofty host, viz. the kings of the land upon 
the land. But even if there be an antithesis, and even if the host of heaven 
in the usual sense of the expression be alluded to, the analogy of this whole 
context would seem to indicate that this is merely a strong figure for ditfe- 
' rent ranks or degrees of dignity on earth. It is not indeed probable that 
the Jewish hierarchy is specifically meant, as Barnes supposes; but it is 
altogether natural to understand the words more generally as denoting 
kings and potentates. And even on the supposition that the contrast hero 
intended is between the hosts of heaven and earth, the obvious meaning is 
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tliat God will judge the principalities and powers of both worlds, in order 
to accomplish his declared designs. To pronounce the passage spurious 
because it seems to speak of evil spirits and their doom, is to assume that 
nothing is ever mentioned for the first time, but that all allusion to a doc¬ 
trine must he simultaneous. Even in the later hooks of Scripture, how 
lew and incidental and obscure are the allusions to this subject! In the 
same taste and spirit, and of equal value, are Gesenius’s attempts to connect 
this \eise with the doctrines ol Zoroaster. It is not unworthy of remark 
that Hitzig, who delights in all such demonstrations of a later date and 
lower standard ol opinion in the sacred hooks, foregoes that pleasure here, 
and flatly denies that there Is any reference to demons in the text, because 
he had assumed the ground that it was written in Assyria before the fall of 
Nineveh. 

22. .And they shall be gathered with a gathering as 2 )r iso?ie?'s in a pit, 
ami shall be shut up in a dungeon , and after many days they shall be 
visited . .Whether he construed with TD& (the gathering of a prisoner), 
or. explained as an emphatic reduplication, the sense of the first clause 
evidently .is that they shall be imprisoned. The persons meant are of course 
the principalities and powers of the verse preceding. The affinity between 
and UDD cannot well he expressed in English, as it is in the German 
version of Gesenius (verschlossen ins Yerschloss). There are two interpre¬ 
tations of the verb According to one, it means they shall be punished, 

or at least brought forth to judgment. This is the sense put upon it by 
Eichhorn, Kosenmiillcr, Gesenius, Maurer, Umbreit, and Hendewerk. The 
other is, they shall be visited in mercy . This explanation is as old as Rabbi 
Joseph Kim chi, it not as the Peshito. Calvin seems to favour it, and it is 
adopted by Hitzig, Henderson, and Ewald. Barnes, who refers these verses 
to the Jewish priests, gives the verb the specific meaning, shall be mustered , 
with a view to their return from exile. 

28. And the mao?! shall be confounded , and the sun ashamed, for 
Jehovah of hosts is king %n ?nount Zion , and in Jerusalem , and before Ms 
ciders there is glory . Before the splendour of Jehovah’s reign all lesser 
principalities and powers shall fade away. There is no need of supposing 
an allusion to the worship of the sun and moon. Some give to the sense 
ot when, which is admissible, but needless and indeed inadequate It was 
not merely when Jehovah reigned, but because he reigned, that all inferior 
luminaries were to he eclipsed. The elders arc the rulers of Israel as the 
church. Henderson sees a distinct allusion to the form of government by 
elders, as that which shall prevail in the last and best days of the church. 
The simple meaning of the verse appears to he that Jehovah’s reign over his 
people shall be more august than that of any created sovereign. This is 
true of the church in various periods of history, but more especially in those 
when the presence and power of God are peculiarly manifested. The affinity 
between this verse and the last of the preceding chapter seems to shew that 
their juxtaposition is by no means fortuitous. The Septuaglnt renders 
the first clause thus, the brick shall moulder and the wall shall fall . They 
evidently read and HDh, although Grotius imagines that the. deviation 
from the true sense was intentional, in order to avoid offending the Pla- 
ionists of Egypt by disparaging the sun and moon. If such a motive could 
have influenced the authors of the version, Its effects would not have been 
confined to one or a few comparatively unimportant passages. 
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CHAPTEB XXV. 

This chapter consists of three distinguishable parts. The first is a 
thanksgiving to God for the destruction of Babylon and the deliverance of 
the Jews, vers. 1-5. The second is a promise of favour to the Gentiles 
and the people of God, when united on mount Zion, vers. 6-9. The third 
is a threatening of disgraceful ruin to Moab, vers. 10-12. 

It may be mentioned as a specimen of Ewald’s bold and arbitrary criti¬ 
cism, that he connects vers. 6-11 directly with chap. xxiv., puts the first 
four verses together as a strophe, and the fifth, twelfth, and first four verses 
of the next chapter, as another strophe. 

It is worthy of remark that, though the modem German writers all 
regard this chapter as the work of the same period, and indeed of the same 
author as the one before it, they find here none of those strong proofs of 
deteriorated taste and diction which are so abundant in the other case. To 
be consistent, they should either ascribe the passages to different authors, 
or admit that the twenty-fifth was written at a time and by a man not 
incapable of pure and lofty composition. It ought to be observed, however, 
that the admirable figure in ver. 10 strikes the delicate taste of Gcsenius as 
low (uneclel), and of Ewald as dirty (sclmutzig). 

Cocceius, in his exposition of this chapter, still enjoys his old hallucina¬ 
tion that it is a chapter of church history, referring the first part to the 
great rebellion in England, and the last to the destruction of the Turks, &c. 

1. Jehovah my God (art) thou; I will emit thee; I ivill praise thy 
name ; for thou hast done a wonder, counsels from afar off, truth, certainty . 
The song of praise opens in the usual lyric style. (See Exodus xv. 2, 
11; Ps. cxviii. 28, cxlv. 1.) Cocceius, Yitringa, and some others, read 
0 thou my God, without supplying the substantive verb; but the latter 
construction is more agreeable to usage. ntpK strictly means 1 will acknow¬ 
ledge or confess. The whole phrase may either mean, I will acknowledge 
thy goodness towards me, or I will confess thee to bo what thy name 
imports, I will acknowledge thy acts to be consistent with the previous 
revelations of thine attributes. Some render #bB simply as a plural. Eos- 
enmuller explains it as a collective implying that many particular wonders 
were included. Yitringa more naturally makes it an indefinite expression, 
something wonderful (mirabilo quid). What wonder is especially referred 
to, the next verse explains. The last clause admits of several different con¬ 
structions. Ewald, with many of the older writers, makes it an independent 
proposition, of which iW is the subject and HJ1DK the predicate. Thus 
the English Version: thy counsels of old a,re faithfulness and truth. Barnes 
supplies another verb : thou hast shown to he faithful and true. Gesenius 
makes as well as the object of the verb IVW, and supplies a pre¬ 
position before HJIDK, or regards it as an adverbial accusative : thou hast 
executed ancient plans (witlij faithfulness and truth, Hitzig simplifies the 
same construction still more by making all the non ns in the last clause 
objects of the verb in the first: thou hast brought to pass a wonder, ancient 
counsels, faithfulness, and truth. From afar off seems to imply, not only 
that the plans were formed of old, but that they were long ago revealed. 
Even long before the event they are certain, Hitzig, who applies the whole 
prophecy to Nineveh, is disposed to understand this clause as referring 
to the earlier prophecies of its destruction by Nahum and Zephaniah, The 
Septuagint, followed b} 7 J. 3). Michaelis, reads Amen (y&voiro), which 
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would here be out of place. pK and are cognate forms, both denoting 
truth or certainty, and here combined, according to a very common Hebrew 
idiom, for emphasis. 

2. For thou hast turned (it) from a city to a heap, a fortified town to a 
ruin, a palace of strangers from (being) a city; for ever it shall not be built. 
According to Bosenmiiller, city is here put for cities in general, and the 
verse contains a promise or prophetic description of the golden age when 
fortifications should no longer be needed, as Virgil says of the same ideal 
period, that there shall then no more be oppicla muris cincta. Most inter¬ 
preters, however, are agreed that it refers to a particular city; Grotius says 
Samaria; Cappellus, Jerusalem; Hitzig, Nineveh; the others, Babylon. 
Cocceius applies the first clause to the overthrow of episcopacy in England, 
and especially to the exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords. 

(,Sensus hie est: ex ecclesia episcopali fecisti acervum, hoc ed earn toiam 
diruisti.) The other clause he applies to the subsequent change of the 
republic into a tyranny (from a city to a palace of strangers). §p¥ means 
strictly thou hast placed, but is often used with h to denote the conversion 
of a thing into something else. Here it is separated from 7|^by an 
unusual collocation, which led Houbigant to read T# or ^J?H, in which he 
is followed by Lowth, Doderlein, Bathe, Gesenius, and Knobel J. I). 
Michaelis reads “VY, which, instead of easing the construction, makes 

it still more harsh". ’ The difficulty is entirely removed, without a change of 
text, by supposing the object of the verb to be or nnj? understood. 
Thou hast changed (a city ) from a city to a heap. So Yitringa, Bosenmiiller, 
and others. Gesenius doubts whether such an ellipsis is admissible j but 
it is surely more so than an arbitrary change of text. Another solution of 
the syntax is proposed by Hitzig, “ thou hast turned from a city to a heap, 
a fortified town to a ruin,” in which ease is an unmeaning repetition 

of hlk, without even parallelism or rhythm to sanction it.. The same con¬ 
struction had substantially been given long before by Be Bieu. Hendewerk 

goes still further and connects with b'lT J: “ thou changest the 

fortified town from a city to a heap, the palaces of strangers from a city to 
ruins.” Gesenius gives here its primary and proper sense of 

inaccessible. Most of the modern writers understand by a palace of strangers 
the royal city mentioned in the first clause, called a palace on account of 
its splendour, or as being a collection of palaces, or because the palace was 
the most important part of it. must then be taken in a privative sense 
(so as not to be a city). But as the same phrase in the first clause means 
from being a city, some give it that sense here, and understand the clause to 
mean that God had changed it from a city to a palace (or royal residence) of 
strangers. But if it ceased to be a city, how could it become a palace ? 
There is in fact no inconsistency between the senses put upon by the 
usual interpretation. Even in the first clause it means strictly from or away 
from a cUy , which can be clearly expressed in our idiom only by using a 
negative expression. For Houbigant proposes to read. wholly 
without reason or authority. Ci'Ht has the same sense as in chap. i. 7. 
For the use of stranger in the sense of enemy, Gesenius cites the authority 
of Ossian. - Grotius explains it to mean strange gods, or their worship¬ 
pers, and applies the whole phrase to the idolatrous temple^ of Samaria. 
The Targum in like manner makes it mean an idol-temple in Jerusalem 

itself* 

’ Therefore a powerful people shall honour thee, a city of terrible nations 
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shall fear thee. The destruction of Babylon, and the fulfilment of prophecy 
tliereby ? shall lead oven the boldest and wildest of the heathen to acknow¬ 
ledge Jehovah as the true God. It is usual to apply the terms of this verse 
specifically to the Medes and Persians as the conquerors of Babylon. Hit- 
zig refers them to the Medes and Babylonians as the conquerors of Nineveh. 
To this it may be objected, that the epithets, according to usage, imply 
censure, rather than praise, and that is applied in the next verse to 

the conquered Babylonians themselves as having once been tyrants or 
oppressors. There seems to be no need of applying the verse to a cordial 
voluntary recognition of Jehovah. It may just as well denote a compul¬ 
sory extorted homage, fear being taken in its proper sense. The verse will 
then he an apt description of the effect produced by Jehovah’s overthrow of 
Babylon on the Babylonians themselves. There is still another explanation, 
namely that which understands the verse more indefinitely as descriptive of 
an effect produced upon the nations generally. This, however, does not 
agree so well with the use of the terms people and city in the singular num¬ 
ber, for although they may be taken as collectives, such a construction 
should not he assumed without necessity. But even on the other supposi¬ 
tion, there is something unusual in the expression city of nations. It must 
either be explained as implying a plurality of subject nations, or must 
be taken in its secondary sense of gentiles, heathen , as applied to individuals 
or to one community. 

4. For thou hast been a strength (or stronghold) to the weal, a strength 
(or stronghold) to the poor, hi his distress , a refuge front the storm , a shadow 
from the heat, when the blast of the terrible (or of the tyrants) was like a 
storm against a wall. The nations shall reverence Jehovah, not merely as 
the destroyer of Babylon, but as the deliverer of his people, for whose sake 
that catastrophe was brought about. W? is not merely strength in the 
abstract, but a strong place or fortress. W and are epithets often 
applied to Israel considered as a sufferer. The two figures of extreme heat 
and a storm of rain are combined to express the idea of persecution or afflic¬ 
tion. may also be taken in its usual sense of for , as pointing out the 
reason why protection was required. HD does not directly denote wrath, 
Ami breath, and here a violent breathing, as indicative of anger. It is thus 
explained by Gesenius (Zornhaucli), while Ewald gratuitously lowers the 
tone of the descriptions by translating the word' snorting (Schnauben). 
Jarclii explains Tp Dir (wall-storm), as denoting a storm which overthrows 
or destroys a wall. The same idea is expressed in the Targum, Poshito, 
and Vulgate, and approved by most of the recent writers. Knobel objects 
that the phrase does not naturally suggest the idea of subversion or destruc¬ 
tion, and on that account adopts the reading 1|>1 proposed by Cappellus, 
and approved by Vitringa, Lowth, and Bathe. The phrase‘would thou 
mean a cold or winter storm . There is no need, however, of a change in 
the text, although Knobei’s objection to the common explanation is°well 
founded. The Hebrew phrase naturally signifies precisely what the English 
Version has expressed, to wit, a storm against a wall, denoting the direction 
and the object of the violence, but not its issue. As a storm of rain beats 
upon a wall, so the Babylonian persecution beat upon the captive Jews. 
The simple but striking and impressive imagery of this verse is very far 
from indicating an inferior writer or a recent" date of composition. It is 
not strange, however, that this fine passage should he deemed unworthy of 
Isaiah or his times by those who look upon Macpherson’w Ossian as a relic 
of antiquity. 
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5. As heat In a thought (or in a dry place), the noise of strangers will 

thou bring down; (as) heat by the shadow of a cloudy (so) shall the song 
of the tyrants be brought low. The sufferings of Israel under oppression 
shall be mitigated and relieved as easily and quietly as the intense heat of 
the sun by an intervening cloud. The noise mentioned in the first clause 
is probably the tumult of battle and conquest, and the song in the last 
clause the triumphal song of the victorious enemy. The meaning branch 
is mors agreeable to usage, but not so appropriate in this connection. De 
Dieii's translation of the last words, the priming (or excision) of the tyrants 
shatl bear witness, is extremely forced. Still worse is that of Junius and 
Tremeliins : it (the heat) answered (or favoured) the branch of the oppressors. 
The same idea is expressed in both the clauses, though the first is elliptical, 
and the idea of a shadowy cloud must be supplied from the second, Gese- 
nius makes W> intransitive ; the later Germans take it as a Hiphil form 
(he shall briny low), corresponding to in the oilier clause. Barnes 

removes the enallage by rendering W* in the second person. Koppe and 
Bauer most gratuitously read it as a passive, njjjl. As is properly an 
abstract, it may be applied either to time or place, a dry season or a desert, 
•without affecting the sense. The Seventy appear to have read p^V Zion, 
which -would change the sense entirely. 

6. And Jehovah of hosts will make, for all nations, in this mountain, a 

feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things, full of mar¬ 
row, of wines on the lees well refined. Jerusalem, hitherto despised and 
oppressed, shall yet he a source of attraction, nourishment and exhilara¬ 
tion to mankind. This verse resumes the thread of the discourse, which 
was interrupted at the end of the last chapter, for the purpose of inserting 
the triumphal song (vers. 1-5). Having there said that Jehovah and his 
elders should appear in glory on mount Zion, he now shews what is there 
to be bestowed upon the nations. properly means fatnesses, here, pul 

for rich and dainty food. Clericus strangely supplies sheep, as if 

were an adjective. means the lees of wine, as being the 'keepers 

(from to keep), or preservers of the colour and flavour. It is here put 
for wine kept long upon the lees, and therefore old and of superior quality. 
D'ppttt probably means strained or filtered. from nnD is put for 

the more usual form in order to assimilate it to the other word. 

This verse contains a general statement of the relation which Jerusalem or 
Zion should sustain to the whole w r orld, as a source of moral influence. 
There is nothing to indicate the time when the promise should he fulfilled, 
nor indeed to restrict it to one time exclusively. As the ancient seat of the 
true religion, and as the cradle of the church which has since overspread 
the nations, it has always more or less fulfilled the office here ascribed to it. 

7. And he wiB swallow up (i.c. destroy) in this mountain the face of the 
veil, the veil upon all peoples, and the web, the (one) woven over all the 
nations . The influence to go forth from this centre shall dispel the dark¬ 
ness both of ignorance and sorrow which now broods over the world. The 
subject of the verb is of course Jehovah. By the face of the veil, some 
understand the veil itself. Others suppose a metathesis for the veil of the 
face. Lowth adopts the reading in one manuscript, which sets *03 before 

Gesenius, with more probability, infers from the analogous 
expression in Job xli. 5, that the veil or covering is here described as being 
the surface, or upper side of the object covered. Most interpreters suppose 
an allusion to the practice of veiling the face as a sign of mourning, which 
agrees well with the next verse, and is no doubt included, but the words 
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seem also to express the idea of a veil upon tlie understanding. ( Vide 
supra, chap. xxii. 8.) Borne have explained the words as relating to the 
covering of the faces of condemned criminals; hut this is neither justified 
by usage nor appropriate in this connection. Gesenius makes the second 
&V? an active participle of unusual form, chosen in order to assimilate it to 
the foregoing noun (the cover covering). But as the language contains traces 
of the usual form vh, and as the forms here used are not only similar, hut 
* identical, it seems more natural to suppose an emphatic repetition of the 
noun itself, especially as such repetitions are so frequent in the foregoing 
chapter. Borne of the ancient versions, deriving HlJDp from a verbal root 
meaning to anoint , explain the cause as threatening the fall of a tyrannical 
power. Thus the Targum has “ the face of the chief who rules over all 
peoples, and the face of the king who rales over all kingdoms.” Henderson 
deduces from the Arabic analogy the specific and appropriate sense of web 
or weaving, 

8. He has swallowed up death for erer, and the Lord Jehovah wipes away 
tears from off all faces, and the reproach of his people he will take away from 
off all the earth, for Jehovah hath spoken (it). The people of God, who 
seemed to he extinct, shall be restored to life, their grief exchanged for joy, 
and their disgrace for honour in the presence of the world, a result for 
which he pledges both his power aud foreknowledge. The preterite form 
may either be explained as a descriptive present, or as indicating some¬ 
thing previous in point of time to what is mentioned afterwards. Hen¬ 
derson objects to the rendering of the Biel by the English swallow up; 
but the sense of destroying, which ho prefers, is evidently secondary and 
derivative. Barnes, on the other band, supposes a specific allusion to a 
maelstrom, which is erring in the opposite extreme. Boscnmiiller under¬ 
stands the first clause as a promise, that in the golden age which Isaiah 
anticipated w r ars and mutual violence should cease; Gesenius as a promise 
of immortality, like that which man enjoyed before the fall. Hendewerk 
applies it to the death and immortality of Israel as a nation. The true 
sense seems to be, that all misery and suffering, comprehended under the 
generic name of death, should be completely done awa}\ It is, then, a 
description of the ultimate effects of the influence before described as (lowing 
from mount Zion, or the cburch of God. In its higher sense this may 
never he realised by any individual till after death. Paul says accordingly 
(1 Cor. xv. 54), that when this corruptible shall have put on incorrupt ion, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, xanmUn h ^dvarog s/g vTxog , As this is not an 
explanation of the text before us, nor even a citation of it in tin; way of argu¬ 
ment, but merely a sublime description, all that it was necessary {<> express 
was the Anal, perpetual, triumphant abolition of death. The phrase dg 
vTxog, therefore (which is also found in Theodotion’s Version), although not 
a strict translation of is no departure from its essential meaning. In 
Its primary import, the clause is a promise to God's people, corresponding 
to the foregoing promise to the nations. While, on the one hand, ho would 
lift the veil from the latter, and admit them to a feast upon Zion, on the 
other, he would abolish death, and wipe tears from the faces of his people. 
The restriction of these last expressions to the pains of death, or to the 
sorrow of bereavement, detracts from the exquisite beauty of the passage, 
which the poet Burns (as Barnes informs us) could not read without weep¬ 
ing, a sufficient proof that he was not aware of the German discoyorv, tlmt 
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this prediction is an exceedingly lame and flat composition, quite unworthy 
of the Prophet to whom it has from time immemorial been erroneously 
ascribed. 

9. And one shall say (or they shall say) in that day , Lo, this is our God; 
ice have waited for him, and he will save us; this is Jehovah; we have waited 
for him; let ns rejoice and be glad in his salvation. When these gracious 
promises shall be fulfilled, those who have trusted in them shall no longer 
be ashamed of their strong confidence, because it will be justified by the 
event, and they will have nothing left but to rejoice in the fulfilment of 
their hopes. Hi is is our God, this is Jehovah; as if they had said, This 
is the God of whom we have spoken, and for trusting in whom we have so 
often been, derided. We have waited long, but he has come at last, to 
vindicate his truth and our reliance on him. The augmented futures at 
the close may either denote fixed determination (we will rejoice, we will be 
glad), or a proposition (let us then rejoice), for which the language has no 
other distinct form. 

10. For the hand of Jehovah shall rest upon this mountain, and Moab 
shall be trodden down under him (or in his place) as straw is trodden in the 
water of the dunghill. While Israel shall thus enjoy the permanent pro¬ 
tection of Jehovah, his inveterate enemies shall experience ignominious 
destruction. God’s hand is the symbol of his power. Its resting on an 
object is the continued exercise of that power, whether for good or evil. 
This is determined by the nature of the object, as this mountain cannot well 
mean anything but what is meant in vers. 6, 7, to wit, mount Zion, or the 
Church of God, and the promise of the foregoing context must of course be 
continued hero. Moab and Edom were the two hereditary and inveterate 
enemies of Israel, their hatred being rendered more annoying and conspicu¬ 
ous by their affinity and neighbouring situation. Hence they are repeatedly 
mentioned, separately or together, as the representatives of obstinate and 
maligant enemies in general. Henderson insists upon the word’s being 
taken in its literal import; but this is not excluded in the usual interpreta¬ 
tion. As the name British, in our own revolutionary war, became equiva¬ 
lent to hostile, without losing its specific sense, so might the Prophets 
threaten Moab with God’s vengeance, without meaning to exclude from the 
denunciation other like-minded enemies. This wide interpretation, both of 
Moab and Edom, is confirmed by the fact that one of them is often men¬ 
tioned where both would seem to be equally included. The figure in the 
last clause is strongly expressive, both of degradation and destruction. 
Moab is likened not only, to straw, but to straw left to rot for the dunghill. 
The idea of subjection and ruin is expressed by the figure of treading down 
or trampling under foot. feW is commonly translated thresh ; but as the 
oriental threshing was performed for the most part by the feet of cattle, this 
sense and that of treading down are really coincident. In reference to the 
same usage, the Septuagint, Peshito, and Vulgate, introduce the word 
waggons, meaning the heavy carts or threshing machines of the East. 
Lowth conjectures that they read HID ID for rttDID; but the former word 
denotes a chariot, especially a chariot of war, and the versions in question 
do not necessarily, imply a difference of text. According to some writers, 
rDDID is the name of a city, Madmenah, which may at one time have be¬ 
longed to Moab, and be mentioned here on account of some local peculiarity. 
Henderson thinks there can be no allusion to this place ; but it is perfectly 
accordant with the usage of the sacred writers to suppose that the word was 

VOL. I. D d 
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'here intended to convey a contemptuous allusion to tlic primary meaning of 
the name in question. As an appellative, it is a noun °J. pJ ^ 

and denoting either a manured field or a dunghill. Inc Un, oi 
Masoretic reading in the margin, has Wl, a poetical equivalent ot , .it 
preposition in. The kethib, or textual reading, which is probably inoie 
ancient, is 'M, in the wider. This, with the next word, may denote a pool 
in which the straw was left to putrefy. In Job ix. 80 we have an opposite 
correction, 1M in the text, and '01 in the margin. Under him may either 
mean under Jehovah or under himself, that is, m his own place, m tne 
country of Moab, or wherever he is found. 

11. And he shall spread forth his hands in the midst of d, as the swimmer 
spreadeth forth Jm hands to swim; and he shall humble lm pride, toother 
with the spoils (or devices) of Ms hands. From this ignominious doom Moab 
shall in vain try to save himself; Ins pride shall be humbled, and 
struggles only serve to precipitate his ruin. Having compared the kill. o . 
Moab to the treading down of straw in a filthy pool, the Prophet carries out 
his figure here, but with a change so slight and at the same time so natural, 
as almost to escape observation, while it greatly adds to Hie hm oi the ins¬ 
cription. The down-trodden straw now becomes a living Kremn v.no 
straggles in die filthy pool to save himself (ram drowning, but m mom 
The°older writers for the inosi part make Jelmrah the subject m th>- m-m ;d. 
the beginning of the sentence. But the image then becomes incog.;ni n s, 
not only as applied to God, but as fading to express any appropnam ammo 
upon his part. It is, indeed, explained lo.mean that God will sfnkq him 
hero and there, or in every part, as a, swimmer strikes the waves m ail 
directions; but this idea might have been expressd more, dearly by a 
hundred other images. So too Ml?! is explained to mean that (iod would 
strike, not merely on the surface or extremities of Moab, but in fhq very 
midst of him, onto his very centre, which is still i.mrc forced and arbitrary. 
The only idea naturally suggested by the images employed, m Hmi ol a 
drowning man struggling in the water. The latest, writers therdniv lo.iow 
Grotius in referring BHD to HK1D, and the suffix in ttlpn to the pool oitdung- 
hill. mnnK has been variously explained as m(*anmg slrmyth^goilm ann<, 
armpits, joints, Ac. The sense bp (he strength <d his hands [i.e. (sod s) m 
precluded by the preposition W, v.hich does not indicate, the in Hamm nt or 
means, but signifies together with . Hosemmiller and J'hsald pre(< r Hie mean¬ 
ing joints, founded on an Arabic analogy. Gesenius adheres io IIci<!y.w 
usage and explains the word to mean devices, plots (insidiir^ which B<»hm- 
son translates ambuseades. , a word of less extensive import than the Hum 
one). The mention of the hands is explained by Gesonius 1mm I ho la.ci 
that TlK primarily means to knit, spin, or weave. It is hard Jmwcver, l<» 
resist the impression, that these last words have respect to He* image in the 
first clause, and describe the movements of the swimmer s hands in endea¬ 
vouring to save himself. Eichhorn, [Tmbreit, and .Kimbe! carry the figure 
through the verse, explaining to mean his bach or hi:; rising, and the 
last words either his arms or the motions of his hands. But most iub m 
preters suppose the figure to be dropped in this danse, and the humbling 
of Moab to be here foretold in literal terms. Lowflfs proposition to road 
nob* for (he that sinks for he that swims) is not only needless, but in¬ 
jurious to the force of the expression, puts an unusual sense upon the word 
supposed, and does away with an example of a very common Hebrew idiom, 
that of combining verbs with their particles and derivative nouns. 

12. And the fortress of the high fort of thy walls he halh cast, down , 
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humbled , to toe ground , to toe t;en/ to (or am to toe to). Many 

interpreters suppose that the Prophet here reverts from Moab to the city 
mentioned in the second verse. Others more naturally understand this as 
the close of the prediction against Moab ; first, because abrupt transitions 
should not be assumed without necessity; and secondly, because the verse 
appeal’s to be an amplification of the phrase in that before it. 

and DVD are equivalent in usage, though distinct in etymology. Both 
are local nouns, and mean a place of safetybut the prominent idea in the 
first is that of fortification, in the second that of loftiness. Some manu¬ 
scripts read in. the feminine, in which case the city or country is the 

object of .address, in the other the nation, or Moab represented as a man. 
The specific fulfilment of this prophecy cannot be distinctly traced in his¬ 
tory. If was certainly verified, however, in the downfall of the Moabitish 
nation, whenever it took place. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tuis chapter con fains a song of praise and thanksgiving, to be sung 
by.Israel after his deliverance, vers. 1—19. To this is added a postscript, 
Intimating (hat the time for such rejoicing was not yet at hand, vers. 20, 21. 

Tim. song ((gens with an acknowledgment of God’s protection and an ex- 
iimtation to confide therein, vers. 1—4. This is founded on the exhibition 
of his righteousness and power in the destruction of his foes and the oppres¬ 
sors of. Ins people, vers, ft-11. The Church abjures the service of all other 
sovereigns, and vows perpetual devotion to him by whom it has been de¬ 
livered and restored, vers. 12-1 ft. Her utter incapacity to save herself is 
then contrasted with God’s power to restore his people to new life, with a 
joy iul anticipation of which the song concludes, vers. 17—19. The addi¬ 
tional sentences contain ;i beautiful and tender intimation of the trials, 
which must bo endured before these glorious events take place, with a 
solemn assurance that Jehovah is about to visit both Ms people and their 
enemies with chastisement, vers. 20, 21 . 

.1. In dial dag shall this song he'- sung in the land of Judah : We have a 
strong vi/g ; salvation mill he place (as) ivalls and breastwork . The condi¬ 
tion and toolings of the people after their return from exile are expressed 
bv putting an ideal song into their mouths. Though the first clause does 
not necessarily mean that this should actually be sung, but merely that it 
might be sung, or that it would be appropriate to the times and to the feelings, 
of the people, it is .not at all improbable that it was actually used for this 
purpose, which could more readily be clone as it is written in the forme and 
manner of the Psalms, with winch it exhibits many points of resemblance. 
The day meant is the day of deliverance which had just been promised. 
Luwth connects in the land of Judah' with what follows, in violation of the 
accents and without 1,3m least necessity. Nor can it be supposed that the 
song itself would have begun with such a formula, unless the singers are 
assumed to he the Jews still in exile, -which is hardly consistent with the 
following verse. Ivnobel, on the other hand, asserts that the singers are 
no doidjt the Jews left by tire Babylonians in the land of Judah. This is 
necessarily involved in his hypothesis, that chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. were written im¬ 
mediately after Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest. (Bee the introduction to chap, 
xxiv.) Another inference from this supposition is, that the verse before us 
describes Jerusalem in its dismantled state, as still protected by the divine 
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favour, whereas it is rather a description of the divine help and favour, as I he 
city’s best defence, or as that without which all others would be useless. Ewnkl, 
however, makes it mean that walls and bulwarks give salvation ( He'd gelen 
Mauern und Graben), which, besides the harsh construction, yields a sense 
directly opposite to that intended. The obvious and natural construction of 
TW' is with nin 1 ’ understood. The future form implies that the descrip! Ion 
is prospective. 7D is the outer and lower wall protecting the trench or moat 
of a fortification. The whole phrase is rendered by the Septuagint rTr/eg 
%al Ksgfce/%og. Junius adds to his translation of this verse the word dieendo 
so as to make the next the words of (rod himself. 

2. Open ye the gates, and let the righteous nation enter , keeping truth (or 
faith). The supposition of responsive choruses gives a needless complexity 
to the structure of the passage. The speakers are the same as in the first 
verse, and the words are addressed to those who kept the doors. Knobel 
understands this as the language of the remaining Jews, exhorting them¬ 
selves or one another to receive the returning exiles. Tin-so are described 
as righteous and as keeping faith, probably in reference to the cessation of 
idolatry among the Jews during the exile. Lowtk connects D'ODN 
with tlie first clause of the next verse. J. J). Michael is malms it an 
independent proposition (he preserves the faithful ). Knobel says that 
the use of in application < to the Jews is a later usage, which asser¬ 
tion is undoubtedly true if every place where it occurs is assumed to be, of 
recent date. 

3, The mind stayed (on thee) thou wilt preserve in. peace (in), peace. (7. r. in 
perfect peace), because in thee (it is) confident (literally conjided). This h 
a general truth deduced from the experience of those who are supposed to 
be the speakers, Lowtk adds the last words of the foregoing verse const,mi 
in the truth, stayed in mind , by which nothing is gained, and the Mason lie 
interpunction needlessly violated. Calvin makes the first two words an in¬ 
dependent clause (cogilatioJim), and Ewald. seems to adopt the same con¬ 
struction (die Einhildung steht fast ), probably meaning that what follows 
is a just thought or a certain truth. Luther seems to ret fin’ it to Cod’s 
promise (naek gowissor Zusage). But the best construction is Ike common 
one, which connects "“jlDD with the following words. “W is tint have nr 
tion (or perhaps the constitution) of the mind, put for the mind itself. Tim. 
elliptical construction in the English Bible (him whose mind is stayed on 
thee) is* not very natural; still less so that of Knobel, who refers TIED to the 
person understood, and makes W a qualifying noun (stayed as to mind), 
citing as examples of a similar inversion chap, xxii, 2 ; Nahum iii. 1. Barnes 
omits altogether in his version (him that is stayed on thee). Hender¬ 
son gives the true construction, making governdirectly, though he 
renders iffOtp firm, which is hardly an adequate translation, as the word 
necessarily includes the idea of reliance, i. e, upon God. Ewald derives Xhl 
from TttJ instead of translates it thou wilt form (or create) peace. Nor 
this no reason can be given, except that it evolves a new paronomasia, both 
in sense and sound, between the noun and verb. The mere assonance 
exists of course, however the words may be explained; and though Gese- 
uius was so unhappy as to overlook it, Knobel has copied if by the com¬ 
bination Fest&n festigesL The idiomatic iteration, peace,' peace,, to 
express a superlative, is perfectly in keeping with the fmjmmt reduplica¬ 
tions of the twenty-fourth chapter, and may serve to ’shew, that Urn, 
accumulation of such idioms there arises from* di lie mice of subject or of 
Sentiments to be expressed, and not from want of genius or corruption of 
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taste. There is no need of explaining H-1D3 as a passive substituted for an 
active participle The word corresponds both in form and meaning to 

4. Trust ye in Jehovah for ever (literally, even to eternity), for in Jah 
Jehovah zs a rock of ages (or an everlasting rock). To the general truth 
stated in vcr. 8, a general exhortation Is now added, not addressed by one 
chorus to another, but by the same ideal speakers to all who hear them or are 
willing to receive the admonition. This is one of the few places in which 
the name Jehovah is retained by the common English version. On the 
origin and usage of the name vide supra , chap. xii. 2. The occurrence 
of the combination here confirms Its genuineness there. In this place it 
is at least as old as„ Aquila, who has sv rep xvpuj xvpog. Knob el, however, 
chooses to reject mnj as_a mere explanation or correction of FlJ, added by 
a later hand. Cocceius, in accordance with his own etvmology of FP, trans¬ 
lates it m decentia Jehovce , which is very much like nonsense. Yitringa 
makes these names the subject of the proposition (Jah Jehovah est rapes 
smculorum), according to De Dieu’s observation, that the preposition a is 
often pleonastic. ^ The same construction is adopted by Gfesenius, on the 
ground that 2 is frequently a belli essentim , corresponding to the French m 
in the phrase en roi , i.e. in (the character or person of) a king. The 
existence of this idiom in Hebrew is denied, both by Winer in his Lexicon, 
and Ewald in his grammar, but maintained against them by Gesenius in 
his Ihesaurus. It is evident, however, that in all cases where it is as¬ 
sumed, this conclusion can only be defended on the ground of exegetical 
necessity, and that such analogies cannot require, or even authorize, the 
preference of this obscure and harsh construction where the obvious and 
simple one is perfectly admissible. In the case before ns, Gesenius is 
obliged to create a necessity for his construction, by gratuitously making 

the subject, and njnj the predicate, of the proposition. This he chooses 
to translate Jehovah is God, but it ought to have been Jah is Jehovah, and 
as one of these names is explained by himself to be a mere abbreviation 
of the other, the clause becomes an identical proposition, meaning nothing 
more than that Jehovah is himself. All that is gained by the supposition 
of a belli essentice may bo secured, without departing from the ordinary 
meaning of the preposition, by supplying an active verb, as in Augusti’s 
Version, in him [ye have) an everlasting rock. But the simplest and most 
accurate of all constructions is the common one, retained by Ewald, who 
omits neither Jah nor the particle before it, but translates the clause, for 
m Jah Jahve , is an everlasting rock. This figurative name, as applied to 
God, includes the two ideas of a hiding-place and a foundation, or the one 
complex idea of a permanent asylum. Barnes translates the whole phrase, 
everlasting refuge. Lowth’s never-failing protection is correct in sense, but 
in form a diluted'-paraphrase. 

5. For he hath brought down the inhabitants of the high place, the exalted 
0ig ; he will lay it low, he will lay it low, to fhe very ground; he will bring 
it. to the very dust. He has proved himself able to protect his people, and 
consequently worthy to be trusted by them, in his signal overthrow of that 
great power by which they were oppressed. rftJfeW means lofty in the 
sense of being inaccessible, and Is especially applied to fortresses, as we 
have seen with respect to the derivative noun chap. xxv. 12. Hit- 
zig explains to mean those enthroned; but its connection with E1UE 
requires it to be taken in the sense of inhabitants. The alternation of the 
tenses here is somewhat remarkable. Henderson translates them all as 
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preterites; Barnes uses first the present, then the preterite; both which 
constructions are entirely arbitrary. The English Torsion more correctly 
treats them all as presents, which is often allowable where the forms are 
intermingled, and is also adopted by the latest German writers. But in 
this case, a reason can be given for the use of the two tenses, even if strictly 
understood. The Prophet looks at the events from two distinct points of 
observation, his own and that of flic ideal speakers. With respect to the 
latter, the fall of Babylon was past; with respect to the former it was still 
future. He might therefore naturally say, even in the same sentence, he 
has brought it low and he shall bring it to the dust. Cocceius, as usual, 
reproduces the precise form of the Hebrew sentence. No two things can well 
he more unlike than the looseness of this writer’s exegesis and the critical 
precision of his mere translation. Henderson thinks the Masoreti'c inter- 
punetion wrong, and throws into the first clause, to which arrange¬ 

ment there are three objections: first, that it is arbitrary and against the 
textual tradition; second, that it makes the suffix in the verb superfluous, 
the object having been expressed before ; and third, that it renders Jess 
effective, if it does not quite destroy, the idiomatic iteration of the verb, 
which is characteristic of this whole prediction. “W strictly means as Jar 
as, and may be expressed in English, either by the phrase even to, or by 
the use of the intensive very, as above in the translation. 

6. The foot shall trample on it, the feet of the a flitted, the steps of the 

weals. The ruins of the fallen city shall be trodden under foot, not only 
by hs conquerors, hut by those whom it oppressed. Neither nor ^ 
strictly signifies poor. The prominent idea in the first is that of suffering, 
in the second that of weakness. They are here used, like ^ and fl'SK in 
chap. xxv. 4, as epithets of Israel while subjected to the Bain*lorn*an 
tyranny. which Luther translates heels (Ferse), and Jnnimjbob!< v s 

(vestigia),, is here a poetical equivalent to feet. Henderson la re Inuishtes 
the verbs in the present, Barnes more exactly in the future. 

7. The way for'the righteous is straight (or level); thou, most upright 

will' level (or rectify ) the path of the righteous. .\ man's way is a common 
Scriptural figure for his course of life. A straight or level wav is a pros- 
perous life. It is here declared that the course of the righteous is a 
prosperous one, because God makes it so. strictly denotes sfrah/ht- 

ness, the plural being used as an abstract. The moral sense of upright no s 
does not suit the connection. X* may either be construed as a vocative, 
or with the name of God understood (as a righteous God). Kuohei makes 
it an adverbial accusative, thou dost rectify the path of the nghfeoim 
straight, i.e. so as to make it straight. The primary idea of ofe h to 
render even; it is therefore applied both to balances* and paths; but the 
two applications are not to be confounded; paths mav be made even, but 
they cannot be weighed. 

8. Aho in the ■way of thy judgments, O Jehovah, me have vaih-d jhv 
ilm;Jo thy name and thy remembrance (was war) soul's desire, 'for ibis 
manifestation of thy righteousness and goodness we have lung been undlim- 
mthe way of thy Judgments, i.e . to see thee come forth as a judge, mr 
the vindication of thy people and the destruction of their enemies. ']\'uow 
and remembrance or memorial denote the manifesbition of God’s aUrilwGs 
m his works. Ewald translates the second fame or glory (Buhm). J. ]>. 
Michaelis connects the first, words with the seventh verse, “ thou dost 
regulate the path of the righteous, but also the way of the judgment..” 
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Lowtli takes in the sense of laws and Wip in that of trusting . It 

is more probable, however, that the same idea is expressed here as in 
chap. xxv. 9. 

9. (If tlh) }iiy soul have I desired thee in the night; yea (with) my spirit 
within me will I seek thee early ; for when thy judgments (come) to the 
earth , the inhabitants of the world learn righteousness. The desire here 
expressed is not a general desire for the knowledge and favour of God, blit 
a special desire that he would manifest his righteousness by appearing 
as a judge. This explanation is required by the connection with what goes 
before and with what follows in this very verse. Gesenius takes mg soul 
as a periphrasis for I. Maurer supposes this to be in apposition with the 
pronoun. Ewald and Knob cl retain the old construction, which supplies 
a preposition before or regards it as an adverbial accusative or qua¬ 
lifying noun, corresponding to the ablative or instrument of cause in Latin. 
The night is mentioned, not as a figure for calamity or ignorance, nor as a 
time peculiarly appropriate to meditation, but for the purpose of expressing 
the idea, that he feels ibis wish at all times, by night and by day. This 
shews that the recent lexicographers are wrong in excluding from the Pie! 
of TIP the sense of seeking in the morning, seeking early , to which exclu¬ 
sion it may also be objected, that the soundest principles of lexicography 
tend to the union and not to the multiplication of roots. The question 
whether these are the words of the Prophet, or of each of the people, or of 
a choir or chorus representing them, proceeds upon the supposition of an 
artificial structure and a strict adherence to rhetorical propriety, which 
have no real existence in the writings of the Prophet. The sentiments, 
which it was his purpose and his duty to express, are sometimes uttered 
in his own person, sometimes in that of another, and these different forms 
of speech are interchanged, without regard to the figments of an artificial 
rhetoric. Some give to 'IP&O its strict sense as a particle of comparison, 
and understand the clause to mean that men learn how to practise; right¬ 
eousness by imitating God’s example. By judgments, here as in the fore¬ 
going context, we can only understand judicial providences. The doctrine 
of the verse is, that a view of God’s severity is necessary to convince men 
of liis justice. The Septuagiut has /udkrs in the imperative, which gives 
a good sense, but is forbidden by the obvious address to God himself 
throughout the verse. 

10. Let Ike wicked he favoured , he does not learn righteousness ; in the 
land of right he will do wrong, and will not see the exaltation of Jehovah. 
The reasoning of the preceding verse is here continued. As it was.; there 
said that God’s judgments were necessary to teach men righteousness, so if 
is here said that continued prosperity is insufficient for that purpose. ; The 
wicked man will go on to do wickedly, even in the very place where right 
conduct is peculiarly incumbent. Though the'verse is in the form..of a 
general proposition, and as such admits of various.... applications, there is 
obvious reference to the Babylonians, who were not .only emboldened^by 
impunity to do wrong in the general, but to do it even in the land of right 
or rectitude, the holy land, Jehovah’s land,' where such transgressions w r ere 
peculiarly offensive. There are other two explanations of rtribj which 
deserve attention. The first understands the phrase to mean, in the midst 
of ft righteous population, surrounded by examples of good conduct. The 
other supposes an allusion, not to moral but to physical rectitude or 
straightness, as a figure for prosperity. This last would make the clause 
a repetition of the sentiment expressed before if, viz., that favour and in- 
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diligence do not teacli men righteousness. But neither of these latter ex¬ 
planations agrees so well with the last words of the verse as the one first 
given, according to which they represent the wrong-doer as not knowing or 
believing or considering that the land in which he practises his wickedness, 
belong to the most High God. J. D. Michaelis explains the closing words 
to mean that God is too exalted to be seen by them (den m erhabenen 
Qott) * 

11. Jehovah , thy hand is high , they will not see ; (yes) they will see (and 
he ashamed) thy zeal for thy people ; yea, the fire of thine enemies shall devour 
them . The tenses in this verse have been very variously and arbitrarily 
explained. Some make them all past, others-all future, and a few all pre¬ 
sent. Even the double future (|WrP and 1TIT) is referred to different tenses, 
past and future, past and present, present and future. They have not seen, 
but they shall seej they do not see, but they shall see \ they did not see, but 
they do see. Borne make Itrp an optative; hut may they see ! All these 
constructions are grammatical, but the very fact that so many are possible, 
makes it advisable to adhere somewhat rigorously to the proper meaning of 
the forms. As to ntn, it matters little whether it be rendered as a preterite 
or present, as the one implies the other ; but as to l^trp and lb *\ the safest 
course is to translate them both alike as simple features. The seeming 
contradiction instantly explains itself, as being a kind of after-thought. 
They will not see , (but yes) they will see . There are two ways of connect¬ 
ing W ri&Op -with what precedes. The obvious construction found in most 
of the old versions, makes it the object of the verb immediately before it: 
“ they shall be ashamed of their zeal against (or envy of) the people,” This 
of course supposes n&Op to denote the envy of the heathen against Israel, 
or which is much less probable, the jealousy of Israel with respect to the 
accession of the Gentiles. But as usage is decidedly in favour of interpret¬ 
ing the phrase to mean the jealousy or zeal of God himself in behalf of his 
own people, Gesenius and several later writers construe it with INT and 
throw IfeSO'l into a parenthesis, “ they shall see (and be ashamed) the zeal 
&c„” which is equivalent to saying, 11 they shall see with shame, &c.” 
Another construction, given independently by Henderson and Knobel, con¬ 
strues the phrase in question, not as the object of a verb preceding, but as 
the subject of the verb that follows, <£ zeal for thy people, yea, fire against 
thine enemies, shall devour them (or may it devour them).” In favour of 
this construction is the strict agreement of the sense which it affords with 
many other passages, in which the same divine acts are described as acts 
of mercy to the righteous, and of wrath to the wicked. (See for example 
chap. i. 27, and the commentary on it.) It is also recommended by the 
strong emphatic meaning -which it gives to *]&*, Knobel, moreover, makes T" 1 ^ 
the object of the verb and regards the suffix to the latter as an idio¬ 
matic pleonasm, which is not only arbitrary and extremely harsh (and there¬ 
fore not required by a few examples where no other solution of the syntax 
is admissible), but destructive of a beautiful antithesis between God’s zeal 
for his people and fire for Ms enemies . Of the two constructions, therefore, 
Henderson’s is much to be preferred. Fire does not simply denote war 
(Gesenius) or sudden death (J. D. Michaelis), but the wrath of God, as a 
sudden, rapid, irresistible, and utterly destroying agent. 

12. Jehovah , thou wilt give its peace , for even all our works thou httsl 
wrought for us. This is an expression of strong confidence and hope, found¬ 
ed on what has already been experienced. God certainly would favour 
them in future, for he had done so already. The translation of the first 
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verb as a preterite or present, though admissible if necessary, cannot be 
justified in such a case as this, where the strict translation gives a perfectly 
good sense. W riSt^n literally means thou wilt place to us, which some 
understand to mean appoint or ordain for us; but Gesenius more correctly 
explains it as the converse of the idiomatic usage of to give in the sense 
of placing. Peace is, as often elsewhere, to be taken in the wide sense of 
prosperity or welfare, though omitted in translation by Gesenius and 
others, is emphatic, and should be connected, not with the pronoun or the 
verb, as in the English Version, but as in Hebrew with the phrase all our 
works, as if he had said, even all our ivories, i. e., all without exception. It 
is commonly agreed among interpreters, that our works here means not the 
works done by us but the works done for us, i. e. what we have experienced, 
or as Calvin expresses it in French, nos affaires. The version of the last 
clause in the text of the English Bible (thou hast wrought all our -works in 
us) is connected with an old interpretation of the verse, as directly teaching 
the doctrine of human dependence and efficacious grace. This translation, 
however, is equally at variance with the usage of the Hebrew preposition 
and with the connection here. The context, both before and after, has 
respect, not to spiritual exercises, but to providential dispensations. It is 
not a little curious that while Cocceius, in his Calvinistic zeal, uses this 
verse as an argument against the Arminian doctrine of free-will, Calvin 
himself had long before declared that the words cannot be so applied. 
“ Qui hoc testimonio usi sunt ad evertendum liberum arbitrium, Prophet© 
mentem assecuti non sunt. Veraiii quidem est Deum solum bene agere in 
nobis, et quicquid rocte instituunt homines esse ex illius Spiritu ; sed hie 
simplicitor docot Propheta omnia bona qnibus fr-uimur ex Dei mami adeptos 
esse : unde colligit nullum fore beneiieentioe finem donee plena felicifas 
aceedat.” This brief extract is at once an illustration of the great Beformer’s 
sound and independent judgment, and of the skill with which he can present 
the exact and full sense of a passage in a few words. 

18. Jehovah , our God, {other) lords beside thee have ruled us; (but hence¬ 
forth) thee , thy name, only will ive celebrate . In this verse again there is 
great diversity as to the explanation of the tenses. Clericus renders both 
the verbs as preterites, and understands the verse as saying, that even 
when the Jews were under foreign oppression, they maintained their allegiance 
to Jehovah. Ewald gives the same sense, but in reference to the present 
fidelity of Israel under present oppression. Gesenius, more correctly, dis¬ 
tinguishes between the verbs as preterite and present. There is no good 
ground, however, for departing from the strict sense of the forms as pre¬ 
terite and future, which are faithfully expressed in all the English versions. 
The usual construction of the last clause understands “P as m^mmgihrough 
thee, i* e. through thy favour, by thy help, we are enabled now to praise thy 
name. But Ewald, Barnes, and Henderson regard the pronoun as in 
apposition with thy name, and the whole clause as describing only the object 
of their worship, not the means by which they were enabled to render it. 
The construction of 13 is in that case somewhat singular, but may have 
been the only one by which the double object of the verb could b'e distinctly 
expressed without the repetition of the verb itself. As to the lords who are 
mentioned in the first clause, there are two opinions. One is, that they are 
the Chaldees or Babylonians, under whom the Jews had been in bondage. 
This is now the current explanation. The other is, that they are the false 
gods or idols, whom the Jews had served before the exile. Against the for¬ 
mer, and in favour of the latter supposition it may be suggested, first, that 
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the Babylonian bondage did not binder tire Jews from mentioning Jehovah’s 
name or praising him; secondly, that the whole verse looks like a confession 
of their own fault and a promise of amendment, rather than a reminiscence 
of their sufferings; and, thirdly, that there seems to be an obvious compari¬ 
son between the worship of Jehovah as our God, with some other worship 
and some other deity. At the same time let it be observed, that the ideas 
of religions and political allegiance and apostasy, or of heathen rulers, and 
of idol gods, were not so carefully distinguished by the ancient Jews as by 
ourselves, and it is therefore not impossible that both the kinds of servitude 
referred to may be here included, yet in such a manner that the spiritual 
one must be considered as the prominent idea, and the only one, if either 
must be fixed upon to the conclusion of the other. An additional argument, 
in favour of the reference of this verse to spiritual rulers, is its exact corres¬ 
pondence with the singular fact in Jewish history, that since the Babylonish 
exile they have never even been suspected of idolatry. That such a circum¬ 
stance should be adverted to in this commemorative poem, is so natural 
that its omission would be almost unaccountable. 

14. Dead, they shall no! live: ghosts, they shall not rise : therefore thou 
hast visited and destroyed them, and made all memory to perish with respect 
to them. Those whom we lately served are now no more ; thou hast de¬ 
stroyed them and consigned them to oblivion, for the very purpose of 
securing our freedom and devotion it) thy service. Most of the recent 
writers follow Cierieus in referring this verse to the Babylonians exclusively. 
Hitzig, Ewald, and XJmbreit apply it to the forefathers of the supposed 
speakers, who had perished on account of their idolatry. E seems best, 
however, to refer it to the strange lords of the foregoing verse, i, e. the idols 
themselves, but with some allusion, as in that case, to the idolatrous op¬ 
pressors of the Jews. The reason for preferring this iiderpiviatinn 1o ilmt 
of Hitzig is, that the latter introduces a new subject which had. not been 
previously mentioned. The first clause may indeed be rendered as a general 
proposition, the dead lice not, Ac .; but this still leaves the transition an 
abrupt one, and the allusion to the departed Israelites obscure. The dis¬ 
junctive accents which accompany udWO and D'tfSn also show that, accord¬ 
ing to the Masoretie tradition, these words are not Hu: direct subject of the 
verb, but in apposition with it. The sense is coi rectly given in the English 
Version, they am dead, they shall not live ; they are dcrcasal, they shaft wl 
rise. An attempt, however, has been made above; to imitate more rlomly 
the concise and compact form of the original. For the meaning of QTTEn, 
vide snyra, chap. xiv. 9. It is here a poetical equivalent to D^DD, and m?y 
be variously rendered, shades, shadows, spirits, or the like. Tin* common 
version (deceased) leaves too entirely out of view the figurative character of 
the expression. Giants , on the contrary, is too strong, and could onh he 
employed in this connection in the sense of gigantic shades or shadows. 
The largum strangely makes these terms denote Hie worshippers of dead 
men and giants, L e. probably of heroes. The Heptuagint gives a curious 
turn to the sentence by reading D’WSTl physicians {irzr^ai ub &,) (hc/.cr^ffovo/), 
Gescmus needlessly attaches to the rare and dubious sense; became, 
which Ewald regards as a fictitious one, deduced from a superficial \ imv of 
certain passages, in which the nu aning therefore seems at first sight Lh.jynn 
priate. The other sense is certainly not to bo assumed without necessity. 
In this case the apparent necessity is*done away by simply observing, that 
therefore may bo used to introduce, not only the cause, hut the design of 
an action. Though the words cannot mean, thou hast destroyed them 
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cause they are dead and powerless, tliey may naturally mean, thou hast 
destroyed them that they might he dead and powerless. The same two 
meaning are attorned to the English phrase for this reason , which may either 
denote cause or purpose. The meaning of the Terse, as connected with the 
one he'ore it is, that the strange lords who had ruled them should not only 
cease to do so, but, so far as they 'were concerned, should cease to exist or 
he ivinombered. 

15. Thou hast added (o the nation, 0 Jehovah , thou hast added to the 
nation ; thou hast glorijicd thyself; them hast j out far off all the ends of 
the land. l>y this deliverance of thy people from the service both of idols 
and idolaters, llam hast added a, great numb a* to the remnant who were 
left in the Holy Laud, so that larger territories will be needed for their occu¬ 
pation ; and in doing all tins, thou hast made an exhibition of thy power, 
justice, truth, and goodness. Thus understood, Hie whole verse is a grate¬ 
ful aidmovdeugemeiit of what, God laid done for Ills suffering people. Borne, 
on the contrary, have understood it as relating wholly to his previous judg¬ 
ments. Thus Do J>iru, with Ids usual ingenuity and love of paradox, con¬ 
founds the idea of (aiding to the nation with that of gathering a person to 
his peogle or his fathers, a common idiomatic, periphrasis for death. This 
is found, d on the etymological nihility of and sptt. To match this in tho 
other clause, !:e makes |p^ ‘d'P mean the e^ct remit ms of the land, i. e. its 
highest cs-fremities or chief men, whom Neb;u*hudnezzar carried into exile. A 
more common explanation of the verse is that which supposes the last clause 
to describe Hu; exile, and tin* iiivd the restoration. To remove the utfrsgov 
'Ttpirwiw \v hicli thus arises, it becomes necessary to make Dp) 1*1 a pluperfect, 
as in the English Version, which moreover supplies a, pronoun as the 
obji ct of the verb, and a preposition before ends. A. much simpler con¬ 
struction (>f tin* last clause is tin* one now commonly adopted, which 
supposes no ellipsis, makes 'IVp itself the object oi the verb, and 
identical in meaning with the Latin/mes terrm in the sense of boundaries, 
the, removing of which farther oil* denotes of course territorial enlargement. 
Junius supplies life, after added iu the lirast clause j J. 1). Michaclis and 
other* supply gift's or favours ; but the obvious meaning seems by be that 
God had added to the number ol the people, not by an aggregate increase 
of the whole nation, but by the reunion of its separated parts, in the restora¬ 
tion of the exiles from Babylon. The word ‘dh as Knobel well observes, 
may here demote the remnant loft hi Judah, to which the analogous term BP 
is repeatedly applied by dereiniah. Tim enlargement of the boundaries may 
either be explained as a poetical description oi the actual increase and ex¬ 
pected growth of the nation (chap. xlix. 1 if), or literally understood as referring 
to the fact, that alter the return from exile the dews went no longer restricted 
to their own proper territory, hut intended themselves more or less over the 
whole country. Knobel gives P73?} the specific, moaning, thou hast made 
thyself great, A c. the king of a great nation ; but the wider and more usual 
Bouse is much io be preferred. The translation oi the verb as a reflexive, 
rather than a simple passive, greatly adds to the strength of the expression. 

Id. Jehovah. in distress they visited thee; ‘tdicij uttered a ivhisjier; 
thif chastisement was on them . It was not merely alter their ^deliverance 
that 1 hev turned Ironi idols unto God. Their deliverance itself was owing 
to their humble prayers. Visit hero used in the unusual but natural sense 
of seeking God in supplication, Ilitzig and, Hendewerk prefer the second¬ 
ary sense of incantation (Boschwornng) ; but the primary meaning is 
not only admissible, but beautifully expressive of submissive humble prayer, 
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like that of Hannah -when she spake in her heart and only herAlps moved hut 
her voice was not heard, although, as she said herself, fep™<f ou [ £ 
soul before God, which is the exact sense of W* m this place. A like 
expression is applied to prayer in the title of Psalm cn. 
mb here to mean a sighing, a calling for help, as 1 ® ^ 

were identical, whereas the idea of a call. or cry is j n 

the figurative import of the language. This is one of ihei^ ■ casosm 
which the plural of the pretente takes a paragog.e nmi■ ^ 

meant to be intensive, as Henderson supposes, or to afiect 
any way, may be doubted. Knobel supplies a preposition before ] 

says that the Prophet would have written D1D1 ’. ^ [ or Jig third to be 
adding the suffix of the second person, which required that of the thid tobe 
separately written with a preposition. It is simpler, however, to sup y 
substantive verb and take the words as a short independent dam. it * 
implied, though not expressed, that their prayer was humble and submissive 
they “felt that what they suffered was a chastisement from God 
Ewald, who usually makes an advance upon his predecessors,p th <3 <y ■ 
simple and exact translation, is here misled by his fondnoss ioi ciitic. 
emendation, and proposes to read mb as a verb, and PP? as a noun derived 
from P-1V to press. (In) distress it was lisped (or whispered) by 0 D 0 
Thy chastisement! The construction thus obtained is as harsh and m e l- 
eitous as the correction of the text is arbitrary. t 

17. Js when a pregnant {woman) draws near to the birth, me wnt iek > 
she cries out in her pangs, so have we been, from thy presence, 0 Je ioiai. 
Before we thus east ourselves upon thy mercy in submissive P^yer, we 
tried to deliver ourselves, but only to the aggravation of our surermgs. 
The comparison here used is not intended simply to denote extreme pam, 
as in many other cases, hut as the next verse clearly shews, the pain 
arising from ineffectual efforts to relieve themselves. ^3, llke the corres¬ 
ponding English as, is properly a particle of comparison, but constantly 
applied to time, as a synonyme of when. The full force of the term may 
he best expressed in this case by combining the two English words. Ine 
future is here used to denote a general fact which not only does, ^but will 
occur. Hendewerk translates the last verb as a present; but it seems 
clear that the Prophet is reverting to the state of things before the delivei- 
anee which had just been acknowledged. .Knobel, in accordance with lus 
general hypothesis as to the date and subject of the prophecy, applies this 
verse to the condition of the Jews who were left behind in Palestine, but 
the great majority of writers, much more probably, to that of the exiles. 
There are three explanations of the phrase Glorious and Hitsug 

take it in its strictest sense as meaning from thy presence, i. e. cast out or 
removed far from it. Knobel, on the contrary, excludes the proper local 
sense of the expression and translates it on account of thee, i. e. because of 
thine anger. Gesenius and Ewald give the intermediate sense before thee, 
in thy presence. Even in the cases cited by Knobel, the evils experienced 
are described as coming from the presence of Jehovah. Some of the older 
writers even give E'JS itself the sense of anger, which is wholly unnecessary 
and unauthorised. The only way in which the question can bo settled is 
by the application of the general principle, that -where a choice of meaning 
is presented, that is entitled to the preference which adheres most closely 
to the strict sense of the terms. On this ground the translation from^ 
thy presence is to be preferred; but whether with the accessory idea of 
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removal, alienation, or with, that of infliction, is a question not determined 
by the phrase itself, but either left uncertain or to be decided by the context. 

18. We were in travail, we ivere in pain, as it were we brought forth 
wind. Deliverances we could not make the land , nor would the inhabitants 
of the world fall. The figure introduced g in the preceding verse is here 
carried out and applied. Ewald makes mean as if, but neither this 
nor as it ivere is fully justified by usage. Gesenius renders it when as in 
ver. 17, but this requires a verb to be supplied, when we brought forth (it 
was) wind. The general sense is evident. The next clause admits of 
several different constructions. The simplest supplies a preposition before 
p&b in or for the land. The one now commonly adopted is, we could not 
make the land safety, I e. could not make it safe or save it. The same 
writers generally make HW) the passive participle, in which case it must 
agree, either with which is usually feminine, or with which is 

both feminine and plural. The possibility of such constructions does not 
warrant them, much less require them, when as here the obvious one is 

perfectly appropriate and in strict agreement with the parallel The 

objection urged to making a future is that the people could not save 
the country, which is the very thing the future was intended to assert. The 
future form of the verb has respect to the period described. As the people 
then might have said, we shall not save the land, so the same expression is 
here put into their mouths retrospectively. The best equivalent in English 
is the potential or subjunctive form, we could not. Gesenius and the other 
recent German writers understand this as a description of the Holy Land 
after the return from exile. We cannot save the country, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the land will not be horn, (1^) i. e . it is still very thinly peopled. 
This is far from being an obvious or natural interpretation. The foregoing 
context, as we have seen, relates to the period of captivity itself. The 
meaning given to though sustained by analogies in other languages, 
derives no countenance from Hebrew usage. Nor is it probable that the 
figure of parturition would be here resumed, after it had been dropped in 
the preceding member of the sentence. The way in which the metaphors 
of this verse have been treated by some commentators furnishes an instance 
of the perversion and abuse of archaeological illustration.. J. D. Miehaelis 
imagined that he had discovered an allusion to a certain medical pheno¬ 
menon of very rare occurrence. This suggestion is eagerly adopted^by 
Gesenius, who, not content with naming* it in his text, pursues the subject 
with great zest in a note, and appears to have called in the assistance of 
his colleague, the celebrated medical professor Sprengel. From one or 
the other of these sources the details are copied by several later writers, 
one of whom, lest the reader’s curiosity should not be sated, says that the 
whole may he seen fully described in the books on obstetrics. It is a 
curious fact that some, who are often reluctant to recognise New Testament 
doctrines in the prophecies, can find there allusions to the most extraordi¬ 
nary medical phenomena. The best comment upon this obstetrical eluci¬ 
dation is contained in Hitzig’s caustic observation, that by parity of 
reasoning the ^allusion in chap, xxxiii. 11 is to an actual bringing forth 
of straw (eine wirkliche Strohgeburt). Knobel has also pointed out, what 
any reader might discover for himself, that wind is here used, as in chap, 
xli. 29 ; Hosea xii. 2, as a common metaphor for failure, disappointment. 

i s variously explained according to the sense put upon the whole 
verse. Those who refer it to the period after the return from exile 
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regard »n as equivalent to r“. Those who suppose the exile itself to 

belhe time in question, understand by bn the Babylonian empire as m 

Cb 19’ *Thtdead shall lire, my corpses shall arise ; (awake and sing ye that 
i „n ';« the dust’) for the dew of herbs is thy dew, and (on) the until 
f \ Z tad hi ’ wilt cause it to fall. This verso is in the strongest 

£&£ A. «. um it. » MM dU. a ,tart ° 

save themselves, he now opposes their actual deliverance by 

shall rise because they are thy dead, i. e. thy dead people. 1^® 

Hah of 'nbi with tlKJlp' is not a more grammatical anomaly, lnc noun 
and suffix are singular, because the words are those of Israel as a body. 
The verb is plural, because the corpse of Israel included m reality a multi¬ 
tude of corpses. The explanation of the sulnx as a 
contrary to usage, which restricts paragoge to die consnuct ioim. tumu 
supplies a preposition (with my dead body) which construction is adopted 
in l the English version and in several others, but is now commonly aban¬ 
doned as meono-rnous and wholly arbitrary. Neither the Prophet, nor the 
house of Israel, in whose name he is speaking, could refer to their own 
body as distinct from the bodies of Jehovah’s dead ones. Aw,the, Asc. u> 
a iovful apostrophe to the dead, after which the address to Jehovah 
resumed. There are two interpretations of nilK, both ancient, and sup¬ 
ported by high modern authorities. The first gives the word the usual 
sense of'''IK light ; the other that of plants, which it has m i kings, 
iv 39 The first is found in the Targum, Vulgate, and Peshito, and is 
approved by Grotius, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius m his Commentary. 
The other is given by Kimchi, Clericus, Vitrlnga, Rosenmuller, Maurer, 
and Gesenius in his Lexicon. To the former it may he objected 
that it leaves the plural form unexplained, that it arbitrarily 
mean life, and that it departs from the acknowledged moaning of m 
the only other place where it occurs. The second interpretation, on the 
other hand, assumes hut one sense of the word, allows tlm plural ioim 
its proper force, and supposes an obvious and natural allusion to too in¬ 
fluence of dew upon tbo growth of plants. In either case tie reference 
to the dew is intended to illustrate the vivifying power of God. Gese- 
nius and Ewald both explain the verbs as optatives and the verso as ex¬ 
pressive of a wish that God would raise the dead and thus rcpeoplo the 
now empty country. This construction, though admissible m case of neces¬ 
sity has nothing to entitle it to preference, when the strict interpretation 
yields a perfectly good sense. The obvious meaning of the words is an 
expression of strong confidence and hope, or rather of prophetic forosigln, 
that God will raise the dead, that his life-giving influence will be excited. 
The use of hero is certainly obscure. Gesenius, Ewald, and the other 
late interpreters, suppose it to denote the act of bearing, bringing Jnrth, as 
the Kal in ver. 18 means, according to the same writers, to be horn. But 
if it there seems unnatural to suppose a resumption of that figure, it is 
much more so here, where another figure, that of vegetation, goes bolero. 
The mere rhetorical objection to mixed metaphors, as we have seen in 
other cases, ought to weigh but little where the sense is clear; but in 
determining a doubtful sense, wc are rather to presume that a figure once 
begun is continued, than that it is suddenly changed for another. An ad¬ 
ditional objection to this exposition is the incongruity of making the earth 
bring forth the dead, and thus putting the two extremes of life into juxta- 
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position. To avoid this incongruity, Gesenius and Ewald are obliged to 

give. 2 J, both here and in ver. v. 18, not only the precarious sense of 
bearing ' and of being born, but the arbitrary and specific one of bearing again 

and being born again. Some of the older writers make the second 
person (which agrees well with the previous address to God) and understand 
the words to mean Ikon wilt cause the giants to fall to the earth. But the 
combination of D'KSn with D'flD in ver . 14 , and the repetition of the latter 
here, decides the meaning of the former, as denoting the deceased, the 

dead. Retaining the construction of as a second person, and sup¬ 

posing the allusion to the influence of dew upon the growth of plants to he 
continued, wo may render the words thus : (upon) the earth, (upon) the 
dead thou writ cause n to fall. As if he had said, tliou hast a life-mvin* 
influence and thou wilt exert it; as thy dew makes plants to <n-ow so 
shall it make these dead to live. That the ellipsis of the preposition 
boioie pN and D NS"), although not without analogy, is somewhat harsh, 
must be admitted,. and the only view with which this construction is pro- 
posed is, that its difficulties and advantages may bo compared with those 
of the translation given by Gesenius and Ewald, the earth brings forth the 
dead. All those interpretations coincide in applying the verse to a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and the question now arises, what resurrection is referred 
rm ^ an swore to this question maybe readily reduced to three. 

Ilio first is, that the Prophet means the general resurrection of the dead, 
01 accoiding to an old rabbinical tradition, the exclusive resurrection of 
the righteous at the last clay. The second is, that he refers to a resurrec¬ 
tion .of the Jews already dead, not as an actual or possible event, but as a 
passionate expression of desire that the depopulated land might ho replen¬ 
ished with inhabitants. The third is, that lie represents theresfcoration of 
the exiles and of the theocracy under the figure of a resurrection, as Paul 
says the. restoration of Israel to God’s favour will b e life from, the dead. 
The obvious objection to the first of these opinions is, that a prediction of 
the final resurrection is as much out of place in this connection as"the s 
expectation seemed to Martha as a source of comfort for the loss of Lazarus. 
But as our Saviour, when ho said to her, thy brother shall rise again, de¬ 
signed to console her by the promise of an earlier and special resurrection, 
so in this case what was needed for the comfort of God’s people was some¬ 
thing more than the prospect of rising at the day of judgment. The choice 
therefore lies between the other two hypotheses, that of a mere wish that 
the dead might literally rise at once, and that of a prediction that they 
should rise soon but in a figure (h wet oaj3o\j\) as Paul says of Isaac’s resur¬ 
rection from the dead (Heb. xi. 19). The objection to the first of these 
interpretations is, that tho optative construction of the verbs, as we have 
seen already, is not the obvious and natural construction, and ought not to 
he assumed unless it yields a better sense and one more appropriate in this 
connection. But so far is this from being tho case, that the mere expres¬ 
sion of a wish which could not be fulfilled would be a most unnatural con¬ 
clusion of this national address to God, whereas it could not be more 
suitably wound up, or in a manner more in keeping with the usage of the 
prophecies, than by a strong expression of belief, that God would raise his 
people from, the dust of degradation and oppression, where they had long 
seemed dead though only sleeping. On these grounds the figurative ex° 
position seems decidedly entitled to the preference. Upon this allusion to 
a resurrection Gesenius fastens as a proof that the prophecy could not have 
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been ‘written nntil after tlie doctrine of the resurrection had been borrowed 
by the Jews from Zoroaster. To this it may he answered, first, that the 
alleged derivation of the doctrine is a figment, which no authoritative writer 
on the history of opinion would now T venture to maintain; secondly, that 
the mention of a figurative resurrection, or the expression of a wish that a 
literal one would take place, has no more to do with the doctrinal belief of 
the writer, than any other lively figure or expression of strong feeling; 
thirdly, that if a knowledge and belief of the doctrine of a general resurrec¬ 
tion is implied in these expressions, the text, instead of being klassisch as 
a proof of later Jewish opinions, is klassisch as a proof that the doctrine 
was known to Isaiah, if not to his contemporaries. If Gesenius, believing 
this- prediction to belong to the period of the exile, is entitled to adduce it 
as a proof of what opinions were then .current, those who believe it to be 
genuine are equally entitled to adduce it as a proof of what was current in 
the days of Isaiah. . It is easy to affirm that the prophecy is known on 
other grounds to be of later date ; but it is just as easy to affirm that the 
alleged grounds are sophistical and inconclusive. Holding this to bo the 
truth, w r e may safely conclude that the text either proves nothing as to a 
general resurrection of the dead, or that it proves the belief of such a resur¬ 
rection to be at least as old as the prophet Isaiab. 

20. Go, my people, enter into thy chambers, and shut thy doors after thee, 
hide thyself for a little moment, till the wrath he past. Having wound up 
the expectations of the people to a full belief of future restoration from their 
state of civil and religious death, the Prophet by an exquisite transition 
intimates, that this event is not yet immediately at hand, that this relief 
from the effects of God’s displeasure with his people must be preceded by 
the experience of the displeasure itself, that it is still a time of indignation, 
and that till this is elapsed the promise cannot be fulfilled. This painful 
postponement of the promised resurrection could not be more tenderly or 
beautifully intimated than in this fine apostrophe. The inferences drawn 
by certain German writers, as to the date of the composition, can have no 
effect on those who believe that Isaiah was a prophet, not in the sense of a 
quidnunc or a ballad-singer, but in that of an inspired revealer of futurity. 
The similar conclusion drawn by Knobel from the form *On is equally 
frivolous, it being commonly agreed at present that what are called Aramaean 
forms may just as well be archaisms as neologisms, since they may have 
arisen, not from later intercourse with neighbouring nations, but from an 
original identity of language. Gesenius and others understand this verso 
as an exhortation to the Jews in Babylon to keep out of harm’s way during 
the storming of the city. A more prosaic close of a poetical context could 
not be imagined. Those who refer ver. 19 to the general resurrection un¬ 
derstand the verse before us as an intimation that they must rest in the 
grave until, the time is come. Such an allusion is of course admissible on, 
the supposition of a figurative resurrection. It is more natural, however, 
to suppose that the people of God are here addressed as such, and warned 
to hide themselves until God’s indignation against them is past. On this 
specific usage of the word W, vide supra, chap. x. 5. On the idiomatic 
usage of the verbs y? and vide supra , chap. xxii. 15. The textual 
variation. and 1W1 is of no exegetieal importance, “pin strictly 
means without thee or outside of thee, implying that the person is shui tit. 
It first occurs in Gen. vii. 16, where it is said that God shut Noah in tho 
ark; Knobel explains Vm as meaning like the smallness of a moment* 
The S is a particle of time, equivalent, or nearly so, to our about. Tho 
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English Version (as it were) is therefore incorrect. The period of suffering 

whJshotdd - .- 7 -all - comparison ^with what had^one befeanl 
wnat should follow it, as Paul says (Bom. viii. 18), that the. suferinqs of 

rZaleThSuI ! ' W% U com P m ' ed «*& the glory ichkh shall be 

It f ° r he ™? Jehovah (is) coming out of Ms place, to visit the iniquity 

tu St } l ,ab 0f he ea 1 h T" IUm ’ and the earth shaU disclose her blood, 
I ";! 0 more Berber slam. This is a reason both for expecting 

has^ Ini 6 TT?- aDd fo / P^J awai «ng it- The reason is that God 
uuLMn chastisement to finish, first upon his own people, and then 

Xi ™n e ?K° mieS ' *v ? Urmg the former P rocess > let the faithful hide them¬ 
selves unil the wrath be past. When the other begins, let them lift up 

S the veXe dra y eth nigh ’ This lar S 6 interpretation- 

vr.it, • al , to 8 etber na tural and more satisfactory than those which 

On the PH h ii he J r U i, gm ^ tS Up0n Israel or t0 those u P° n Babylon. 
kstX f y ® ° f tho Prophet of course chiefly rests, especially at 

last so that the closing words may be applied almost exclusively to' the 
letribution which awaited the Chaldean for the slaughter of God’s people 
On tho idiomatic usage of the plural D'DT where the reference is to murder, 
ude supra, chap. i. 15. Bosenmiiller and Hitzig understand the last clause 
‘ 8 a P re “ lct (on that the dead should actually come out of the graves, Knobel 
as a poetical anticipation of the same event. But it seems far more natural 
to understand the clause, with Geseniusand Umbreit, as a simple variation 
o the one before it. The blood, which the earth had long since drunk in 
sliould as it wore bo vomited up, and the bodies of the murdered, which 
iiaa long boon buried should be -now disclosed to view. It agrees best with 
tho wider meaning put upon this verse, and is at the same time more 
poetical to give pK m both clauses its generic sense of earth, rather than 
the specific one of land. Instead of the simple version slain, Gesenius 
employs with good effect the strong expression murdered (die Gemordeten) 
as one of the French versions had done long before (ses massacres). With¬ 
out laying undue stress on the mere rhetorical aspect of the sacred writings, 
it may safely be affirmed that at the bar of the most elevated criticism, the 
concluding verses of the chapter now before us would at once be adjudged to 
possess intrinsic qualities of beauty and sublimity (apart from the accident 
ot rhythm and parallelism, in which some writers find the essence of all 
poetry) sufficient to brand with the stigma of absurdity the judgment that 
can sot the passage down as the work of a deteriorated age or an inferior 
writer. ° 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

This chapter is an amplification of tho last verse of the one preceding, 
and contains a fuller statement both of Israel’s chastisements and of 
Jehovah’s judgments on his enemies. The destruction of the latter is fore¬ 
told as tho slaughter of a huge sea-monster, and contrasted with God’s care 
of his own people even when afflicting them, vers. 1-5. Hereafter Israel shall 
flourish, and oven in the meantime his sufferings are far less than those of 
his oppressors, vers. 6, 7. The former is visited in moderation, for a time, 
and with the happiest effect, vers. 8, 9. The latter is finally and totally 
destroyed, vers. 10, 11. This shall be followed by the restoration of the 
scattered Jews, vers. 12, 13. 
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I. In that day shall Jehovah visit, with his sword, the hard , the great, 

the strong (sword), upon Leviathan the swift (or flying) serpent, and upon 
Leviathan the coiled (ox crooked) serpent, and shall slay the dragon winch 
(is) m the sea. It is universally agreed that this is a prediction of the 
downfall of some great oppressive power, but whether that of a single nation 
or of several, lias been much disputed. Olcrieus supposes two, ^ \ iti mga 
and many others three, to be distinctly mentioned. In favour ot suppos¬ 
ing a plurality of subjects may be urged the distinct enumeration and de¬ 
scription of the monsters to be slain. But the same form of expression 
occurs in manv other places where there can be no doubt that a single sub¬ 
ject is intended. To the hypothesis of three distinct powers it maybe 
objected, that two of them would scarcely have been called leviathan, la 
the general hypothesis of more than one, it may he objected that by panty 
of reasoning three swords are meant, viz., a hard one,. a.great one, and a 
stroim one. But even if three powers be intended, it is wholly impossible 
to identify them, as may he inferred from the endless variety of comb,na¬ 
tions, which have been suggested : Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia ; Ecypt, 
Babylonia, and Tyre ; Assyria, Babylonia, and Borne; Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, &e.» &c. Gill thinks the three meant are the devil, the beast, and 
the false prophet; Cocceius, the emperor, the pope, and the devil. What 
is common to all the hypotheses is, that the verse describes a power or 
powers hostile and oppressive to the people of God. The most probable 
opinion, therefore, is, that this was what the words were intended to con¬ 
vey. Or if a more specific reference must be assumed, it is woithy of 
remark that nearly all the hypotheses, which apply the words to two or 
more of the great powers of the ancient world, make Babylonia one of them. 
From this induction we may safely conclude, that the leviathan and dragon 
of this verse are descriptive of a great oppressive power, with particular 
allusion to the Babylonian empire, a conclusion perfectly 7 consistent with the 
previous allusions to the fall of Babylon and the restoration of the Jews from 
exile. Assuming this to be the general meaning of the verse, that of its 
mere details becomes either easy or comparatively unimportant. The word 
leviathan, which, from its etymology, appears to mean contorted, coiled, is 
sometimes used to denote particular species (e.g. the crocodile), and some¬ 
times as a generic term for huge aquatic animals, or the larger kinds of 
serpents, in which sense the corresponding term is ^ also used. They 
both appear to he employed in this case to express the indefinite idea of a 
formidable monster, which is in fact the sense now commonly attached to 
the word dragon. The second epithet means tortuous , either with 

respect to the motion of the serpent, or to its appearance when at ^ rest.^ 
Bochart regarded the ’ EyzsXabog of the Greek mythology as a corruption of 
this Hebrew word. The other epithet 0*)3 has been variously explained. 
Some of the ancients confound it with 0^, a bar , and supposes the serpent 
to he so described either in reference to its length, or stillness, or straight¬ 
ness, or strength, or its penetrating power, or the configuration of its head. 

J. I). Miehaelis gives it the sense of northern , and supposes the three objects 
here described to be the three constellations which exhibit the appearance 
and hear the name of serpents or dragons. This explanation, founded on 
Job xxiii. 16, does not materially change the meaning of the verse, since 
the constellations are supposed to be referred to, as connected in some way 
with the fortunes of great states and empires. The allusion, however, is so 
far-fetched and pedantic, that, although it suits the taste of Miehaelis and 
Hiizig, who delight in recondite interpretations, it wall scarcely satisfy the 
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mind of any ordinary reader. The only explanation of CD? which is fully 
justified by Hebrew usage is that oi fugitive or fleeing, which may either be 
a poetical equivalent to fleet, or descriptive of the monster as a flying serpent. 
Hitzig objects to the supposition of a single monster, on the ground that 
these two epithets , flying and coiled, are incompatible, as if the same serpent 
could not be described both in motion and at rest, not to mention that the 
second term, as Umbreifc suggests, may itself be descriptive of motion. The 
omission of any descriptive epithet with PIS makes it probable at least that 
it is not a now item In the catalogue. There is no need of explaining D* to 
mean Babylonia, as in chap. xxi. 1 since the expression relates to the type, 
not to the antitype, and must be joined with PIS to express the complex 
idea of a sea-serpent* For the meaning of the phrase to visit upon, vide 
supra , chap. xiii. 11. The sword is a common emblem for the instruments 
of the divine vengeance. The explanation of as moaning heavy is not 
justified by usage : severe or dreadful does not suit the context, as the other 
two epithets -denote physical qualities of a literal sword. The word no 
doubt means hard-edged , or, as Lowtk expresses it, well-tempered. 

2. On the explanation of this verso depends that of a large part of the 
chapter. The two points upon which all turns, are the meaning of Mg and the 
reference of the suffix in The modem writers solve the latter by sup¬ 
posing £05 to be feminine in this one place, and when expressions afterwards 
occur which are inapplicable to a vineyard, regard them as inaccuracies 
or perhaps as proofs of an uncultivated faste, whereas they only prove 
that the assumed construction is a false one. The only supposition which 
will meet the difficulties, both of the syntax and the exegesis, is the one 
adopted by most of the older writers, to wit, that refers, not directly to 
£05, but to Jerusalem or the daughter of Zion, i. e. to the Church or people 
of God considered as his spouse (chap. i. 21). This reference to a'subject 
not expressly mentioned might be looked upon as. arbitrary, but for the fact 
that the assumption of it is attended with fewer difficulties than the con¬ 
struction which it supersedes, as will be seen below. As to the other word, 
tradition and authority are almost unanimous in giving it the sense of sing. 
Assuming that the primary meaning of the verb is to answer, and that the 
derivative strictly denotes responsive singing, Lowth, Bathe, Schnurrer, and 
others, have converted the whole context to the end of ver. 5, into a dialogue 
between Jehovah and his vineyard. This fantastic arrangement of the text 
has been rejected by most later writers as artificial, complex, and at variance 
with the genius and usage of Hebrew composition, Lowth’s eloquent 
plea to the contrary notwithstanding. But the same interpreters, who have 
relieved the passage from this factitious burden and embarrassment,"continue 
for the most part to regard what follows as a song though not a dramatic 
dialogue, because the people are commanded in ver. 2 to sing, and the song of 
course must follow. To this exposition, which is really a relic of the old 
dramatic one, there are several objections. In the first place, no one has 
boon able to determine with precision where the song concludes, some 
choosing one place for its termination, some another. This would of course 
prove nothing in a clear ease, but in a case like this it raises a presumption 
at least that a song, of which the end cannot be found, has no beginning. 
But in the next place, it is easy to sec why the end cannot he easily defined, 
to wife, because there is nothing in the next three, four, or five verses to dis¬ 
tinguish them as being any more a song than what precedes and follows, 
whether with respect to imagery, rhythm, or diction. In the third place, 
the presumption thus created and confirmed is corroborated further by the 
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obvious incongruity of making the song, which the people are supposed to 
aZ ZZ whh I Jehovah he% it, &c. It is in vain that Grotms, with hxs 
usual ingenuity, explains •'133? as meaning “ sing m the name or person of 
Jehovah,” and that other writers actually introduce this smth the Lo 
at the beginning of the song. This is only admitting mdirecifly 
supposition of a song is wholly arbitrary m a case so doubtful,_ whit.sve 
Light be if the mention of the song were more explicit For in fourth 
place, there is this striking difference between the case before us and those 
Lick are supposed to he analogous (a. g. chaps, v. 1, xxvi. 1), that m these 
the verb W and its derivative noun of the same form are employed, whereas 
hero the verb is different, and the noun song does not appear at ah. Unaei 
these circumstances it would seem to be sufficient to take W as a general 
exhortation to sing, without supposing that the words of the song actual y 
follow, which is surely not a necessary supposition. But m the hlth place, 
out of fifty-six cases in which the piel of ntJJ occurs, there are only three in 
which the sense of singing is conceivable, and of these three,_ one (I s. 
lxxxviii. 1) is the enigmatical title of a Psalm, another (Exod. xxxu. 18) is so 
dubious that the one sense is almost as appropriate as the other, and the 
third is that before us. It is true the concordances and lexicons assume 
two different roots, hut this is merely to accommodate the difficulties of these 
three texts, and the multiplication of roots is now universally regarded as at 
best a necessary evil. On such grounds the assumption of the meaning 
sing could hardly be justified, eveB if it were far more appropriate to the, 
context than the common one. But in the last place, while the supposition 
of a song, as we have seen, embarrasses the exposition, the usual moaning 
of the verb H3J? is perfectly appropriate. This meaning is to afflict, ana 
especially to afflict in an humbling and degrading manner. This may seem 
to be utterly at variance with the context as it is commonly explained, but 
the common explanation rests on the supposititious meaning of the verb, and 
cannot therefore be alleged in favour of that meaning. On tho usual hypo¬ 
thesis, the verse exhorts the people to sing to the vineyard or the Church; on 
the one now proposed it challenges her enemies to do their worst, declaring 
that God still protects her. This explanation of the verse agrees well with 
the distinct allusions to the punishment of Israel in vers. 4,7,8,9, which would 
be comparatively out of place in a song of triumph or gratulation. Against 
this explanation of -133?, and of the whole verse, lies the undivided weight 
of tradition and authority; so far as I can trace the exposition of the passage, 
the only writer who adopts the sense afflict being Gousset (or Gussotius) m 
his Comment. Ebr., as cited by Gill. So unanimous a judgment might bo 
looked upon as perfectly decisive of the question but for two considerations; 
first, that the proposed interpretation removes a variety of difficulties, not by 
forsaking usage but by returning to it; and secondly, that none of the 
interpreters consulted seem to have adverted to the tacts already stated, 
‘with respect to the usage of But besides the objection from tradition 
"and authority, another may be urged of a grammatical nature, viz. the unusual 
connection of the verb with its object, not directly, but by means of the pro¬ 
position K To this it can only be replied, in the first place, that the choice 
presented is a choice of difficulties, and that those attending the construction 
now in question seem to be less than those attending any other; in the next 

place, that although this verb does not elsewhere take the preposition b after 
it, there are many cases in which other active verbs are separated from their 

objects by it, the Verb then denoting the mere action, and the pointing out 
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the object as to which, or with respect to which, it is performed; and in the 
last place, that the 7 may have been rendered necessary here because the 
nouns before the verb are also in some sense its objects. The latest German 
writers, it is true, construe as an absolute nominative (as to the vine¬ 

yard of wine), or as the subject of a verb understood (there shall be a vine¬ 
yard of wine), but these are mere expedients to explain the i^, and must of 
course give way to any simpler method of accomplishing that purpose. As 
the result of this investigation, we may now translate the verse as follows : 
In that day , as a vineyard of wine, afflict her , or in that day afflict for her 
the vineyard of wine. It is then a defiance or permission of the enemies of 
the Church to afflict her, with an intimation that in carrying out this idea, 
the expressions will be borrowed from the figure of a vineyard, as in chap. v. 
1-6. strictly denotes fermentation, then fermented liquor, and is used 
as a poetical equivalent to !?!. It has been objected that this idea is involved 
in that of a vineyard, but such apparent pleonasms are common in all languages, 
as when we speak of a ivell of water or a coal of fire. Besides, D“D seems 
to have originally had a latitude of meaning not unlike that of orchard in 
English, and we actually read of a A?! (not a vineyard but an olive-yard), 
Josh, xv. 5, may therefore have been added to complete the phrase, 
or to preclude all doubt as to the meaning, either of which suppositions 
renders it superfluous to borrow’ the sense red wine from the Arabic, as 
Kimchi does, and to assume that the Hebrews set a special value upon this 
sort. Much less is it necessary to amend the text by reading '“tton D'"d J 
pleasant or beloved vineyard. The analogous expression '•DID, Amos v. 
11, only makes a change in this place more improbable, not to mention' 
the endless licence of conjecture, which would be introduced into the criticism 
of the text, by adopting the principle that phrases, which partially resemble 
one another, must be made to do so altogether. As a closing suggestion, 
not at all necessary to the exposition, but tending to explain in some degree 
the form of the original, it may here be added, that the Masoretic interpunc- 
tion may have been intended to suggest an interval of time between the 
clauses, as if he had said, in that day (shall this come to pass, but in the 
meantime) afflict her, &e. 

3. I Jehovah (am) keeping her ; every moment I will water her ; lest any 

hurt her, night and day will I keep her. That is, in spite of the afflictions 
which befall her I will still preserve her from destruction. The antecedent 
of the pronouns is the same as in ver. 2, viz, the Church or nation con¬ 
sidered as a vineyard. literally means at moments or as to moments, 

but its sense is determined by the analogous every morning. Kimchi 

takes as a noun, in which he is followed by some later writers, who 
explain the clause to mean, lest one hurt a leaf of her, or lest a leaf of her be 
wanting. ‘ But the want of any usage .to justify such an explanation of ip£J, 
and the construction of the same verb in ver. 1 with the preposition leave no 
doubt that the usual explanation is the true one, To visit upon has here 
its common meaning of inflicting evil upon, but without any special refer¬ 
ence to crime or punishment. As the expression is a relative one, it must 
here he understood, according to the context, as denoting at least excessive 
injury. 

4. Of all the senses put upon this difficult verse, there are only two 
which can be looked upon as natural or probable. The first may be para¬ 
phrased as follows: It is not because I am cruel or revengeful that I thus 
afflict my people, but because she is a vineyard overrun with thorns or 
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briers, on account of which 1 must pass through her and consume her 
(A e, hiim them out of her). The other is this : I am no longer angry 'with my 
people ; 0 that their enemies (as thorns and briers) would array them¬ 
selves against me, that I might rush upon them and consume them, ibis 
last is preferred by most of the later writers. The objection that no longer 
has to be supplied is of little weight. A more important one is that the 
feminine suffix is referred to the masculine nouns “Wf and fW. To this 
it may be answered, first, that the feminine in Hebrew often corresponds 
to the Greek and Latin neuter; and secondly, that a free use of the femi¬ 
nine, where the masculine might have been expected, is characteristic of 
this passage. See particularly ver, 11 below, to which some would add the 
application of the feminine pronoun throughout the passage to the mascu¬ 
line noun This grammatical peculiarity, under other circumstances, 

would no doubt have been alleged as the mark of a different writer. But 
if the author of chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. can use expressions in chap, xxvih 
which he does not use in the others, why may not Isaiah, as the^ author of 
the whole book, exhibit similar peculiarities in different parts of a collec¬ 
tion so extended? It is important that the reader should take every 
opportunity to mark the arbitrary nature of the proofs, by which the genu¬ 
ineness of the prophecies has been assailed, and the strange conclusions to 
which they would lead, if applied with even-handed justice. The objection 
to the first interpretation of the verse is, that it puts a forced construction on 
the words ^ pN HDn, and explains )D in a manner not consistent with 
the usage of the phrase. Lowth, and the others who suppose a dramatic 
structure, are obliged to read Hph with the Seventy, and to make this verse 
a complaint of the vineyard that it has no wall, and an expression of its 
wish that it had a thorn-hedge, to which God replies that he would still 
pass through it. Sclmurrer, however, makes even the last clause the 
words of the vineyard, by arbitrarily supplying when they say , i.e. when my 
enemy says, I will march against it, &c. 

5. Or let him lay hold of my strength and make peace with me; peace let 
him make with me . The verbs are properly indefinite (lot one take hold, 
&c.), but referring to the enemy described in the preceding verse as.thorns 
and briers. commonly denotes a strong place or fortress, and is here 
understood by most interpreters to signify a refuge or asylum, with allusion 
to the practice of laying hold upon the altar. Yitringa even goes so far as 
to suppose that the horns of the altar are themselves so called because tlio 
strength of certain animals is in their bonis. Lowth gives the word the 
sense of strength afforded or protection. The general meaning is tlie same 
in either case, viz. that the alternative presented to the enemy is that <>i 
destruction or submission. The abbreviated future is employed as usual 
to express a proposition. By varying the translation of the futures, the 
sentence maybe made more pointed; let him make peace (or it Iks will 
make peace), he shall make peace. But there is no sufficient reason for the 
variation, and the imperative meaning of tWV* 1 seems to he determined by 
that of pm*. Of the various senses ascribed to IN (such as unless, oh that 
ift &c,), the only one justified by usage is the disjunctive sense of or, 
IiOwth’s- dramatic arrangement of the text assigns the first clause to 
Jehovah and the second to the vineyard. J. Ah! let her rather take hnftl 
of my protection. F. Let him make peace with me! I'eace lei him make- 
with me. If the thorns and briers of ver. 4 be referred to 11 to in ten ml con¬ 
dition of the Church, this may be understood as having reference to the 
Church itself, which is then called upon to make its peace with God as the 
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it upon them thou dost strive with it, or try to mitigate it. . But the other 
explanation is more natural, and has the advantage of explicitly intimating 
the precise form of the punishment endured. The change of person in the 
last clause is abrupt, but of too frequent occurrence to excite surprise. Hjn 
is interpreted by Kimchi as synonymous with Tpn, to remove or take 
away. Its object is to be supplied from the first clause; its subject is 
Jehovaks The east wind is mentioned as the most tempestuous in Pales¬ 
tine. The day of the east wind is supposed by some to denote the season 
of the year when it prevails; but it is rather used to intimate the tempo¬ 
rary nature of the chastisement, as if he had said, one day when the east 
wind chanced to blow. The first 0-11 is by some translated spirit , and 
supposed to be expressive of the divine displeasure ; but it is not probable 
that the word would be so soon used in a different sense, and the very 
repetition adds to the force and beauty of the sentence, a strong wind in 
the day of the east wind. might be taken as a future proper ; but the 

use of the preterite in the next clause seems to shew that both were meant 
to be descriptive presents. 

9. Therefore (because his chastisement was temporary and remedial in 
design) by this (affliction) shall Jacob's iniquity be expiated {i.e. purged 
away), and this is all (its) fruit (or intended effect) to take away his sin, 
(as will appear) in his placing all the stones of the (idolatrous) altar It he 
limestones dashed in pieces (so that) groves and solar images (or images of 
; Ashtoreth and Baal) shall arise no more. The contrast between Israel and 
Babylon is still continued. Having said that the affliction of the former 
was but moderate and temporary, he now adds that it was meant to pro¬ 
duce a most beneficent effect, to wit, the purgation of the people from the 
foul stain of idolatry. ‘"IS??, though it strictly means shall be atoned for, is 
here metonymically used to denote the effect and not the cause, purification 
and not expiation. In the very same way it is applied to the cleansing of 
inanimate objects. There is no need of rendering either but or because, 
as the strict and usual meaning, though less obvious, is perfectly appro¬ 
priate. As the punishment was moderate and temporary, it "was therefore 
not destructive but remedial. Some understand by this, the act described 
in the last clause, viz., that of destroying the idolatrous altar. But the 
preference is always due in such constructions to an antecedent literally 
going before, i. e. already mentioned. Besides, the destruction of the idols 
could not be the cause of the purification which produced it, unless we take 
*i£ 3' in the strict sense of atonement, which would be incongruous, and in¬ 
consistent with the teachings of Scripture elsewhere, not to mention that in 
that case the moral effect of the captivity is not described at all. The sense 
required by the connection is, not that the breaking of Iho altars, as a 
spontaneous act, atoned for Israel’s previous idolatry, but that the exile 
cured them of that vice, and thereby led to the breaking of the altars. The 
construction, this is all the f ruit of the removal of Ms sin, affords an incon¬ 
gruous and inappropriate sense,' viz., that the only effect of this great re¬ 
volution was the breaking of the idol altars. The true construction is the 
one pointed out by the disjunctive accent under Y 1 ?, which marks it as the 
subject of the proposition of which “HSfi is the predicate. Some refer the 
suffix in ID-IBftjl to Jehovah, or the enemy, and the whole clause to his 
demolition of the altar at the conquest of Jerusalem. But besides iho 
arbitrary change of subject, this would seem to refer the moral improve¬ 
ment of the exiles, not to their affliction but to the destruction of their 
idols at Jerusalem, which, even if consistent with the fact, would he 1 irade- 
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vant in this connection, where the Prophet is shewing the beneficent effects 
of the removal of the people. That the altar is not the altar of Jehovah, is 
apparent from the mention of the idol in the last clause. (For the mean¬ 
ing of and vide svpra , chap. xvii. 8.) Cocceius seems to 

understand the verse as a prediction that the Jews should no longer pay a 
superstitious regard to the temple at Jerusalem. By ’ we may 

either understand some kind of stone commonly used in building, or the 
fragments of stone and mortar scattered by the demolition of an altar. 
■l»j£ t6 may either mean shall not rise again, or shall stand no more, both 
implying their complete destruction. The prophetic description which this 
verse involves was fully and gloriously verified in history. 

10. For a fenced (or fortified) city shall be desolate , a dwelling broken tip 
and forsaken like the wilderness. There shall the calf feed, and there shall it 
lie and consume her branches. Here begins the other part of the compari¬ 
son. While Israel is chastised in measure and with the happiest effect, his 
oppressors are given up to final desolation. This explanation of the verse, 
as referring to Babylon, is strongly recommended by the fact, that the 
comparison otherwise remains unfinished, only one side of it having been 
presented. Apart from this consideration, there are certainly strong 
reasons for supposing the city meant to he Jerusalem itself. One of these 
reasons is, that the figure of a vineyard seems to be still present to the 
writer’s mind, at the close of this verse and throughout the next, although 
the terms used admit of a natural application to the figure of a tree. 
Another reason is, that the desolation here described is not so total as that 
threatened against Babylon in chap. xiii. 19-22, where, instead of saying 
it shall be a pasture, it is said expressly that it shall not even be frequented 
by flocks or herds. But these two places may have reference to different 
degrees of desolation. In favour of the reference to Babylon may he 
alleged the natural consecution of the twelfth verse upon that hypothesis. 
On the whole, the question may he looked upon as doubtful, but as not 
materially affecting the interpretation of the chapter, since either of the’ 
two events supposed to be foretold would be appropriate in this connection. 
rhm properly means sent aivay, hut seems to be applied in chap. xvi. 1 to 
a bird’s nest, the occupants of which are scattered. The whole phrase 
here may suggest the idea of a family or household which is broken up and 
its residence forsaken, n^p is by some understood to mean its heights or 
h ills; but the more usual sense of branches is entirely appropriate. This 
may he understood of the vegetation springing up among ruins ; but it 
seems best to refer it to the image of a tree, which is distinctly presented 
in the following verse. According to Yitringa, the calf means pious men 
who grow in spiritual strength, to which interpretation we may apply the 
words of the same excellent writer, in commenting upon Jerome’s notion, 
that the devil in ver. 1 is called a bar because he imprisons many souls. 
Saepe mihi mirari contingit, homines ejusmodi cogitationes aut loquendi 
formas imputare Spiritui Sancto, quas sibi vir sapiens imputare nollei 

11. In the withering of its houghs (or when its boughs are withered) they 
shall be broken off, ivomen coming and burning them ; because it is not a 
people of understanding , therefore its Creator shall not pity it, and its Maker 
shall not have mercy on it. The destruction of Babylon is still described, 
but under the figure of a tree, whose branches are withered and cast into 
the fire. Women are mentioned, not in allusion to the weakness of the in¬ 
struments by which Babylon was to be destroyed, but because the gathering 
of firewood in the East is the work of women'.and children. HI'T’KD is not 
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simply setting on fire , but making a f re of, or burning up. Tbe construction 
of tills last clause bears a strong resemblance to tbe absolute genitive in 
Greek, and ablative in Latin. Tbe last clause contains a double instance 
of litotes or meiosis. According to the usage of tbe Scriptures, not wise 
here means foolish in tbe strongest sense, and God’s not pitying and not 
having mercy is equivalent to bis being very wroth and taking vengeance. 

which usually means a harvest, in a few places seems to have the sense 
of a bough, or of boughs collectively. The feminine pronouns in the first 
clause must refer to ^ or ^31 understood; the masculine pronouns of the 
last clause refer of course to D^. 

12. And it shall he in that day, that Jehovah shall heat off {pi gather in 
his fruit) from the channel of the river to the stream of Egypt, and ye shall 
he gathered one by one (or one to another) 0 ye children of Israel. To the 
downfall of Babylon, he now adds, as in chap. xi. 1, its most important con¬ 
sequence, viz., the restoration of the Jews. ttSfi is to heat fruit (and par¬ 
ticularly olives) from the tree. (Vide supra, chap. xvii. 6.) Henderson 
here translates shall have an olive h arrest. The idea meant to be con¬ 
veyed is that of a careful and complete ingathering. is explained 

by some of the older writers as denoting the great valley of the Nile; by 
others, the Nile itself; but is now commonly agreed to signify the Wady 
el-Arish, anciently called Tlhinocorara, which name is given to it here by tire 
Septuagint. The river is as usual the Euphrates. The simple meaning of 
the whole expression is, from Assyria to Egypt , both which are expressly 
mentioned in the next verse. 7H& is properly the construct form, but occurs 
in several places as the absolute. One of these places is Zech. xi. 7, from 
which it cannot be inferred, however, that this use of the form betrays a 
later age, for it occurs not only in 2 Sam. xvii. 22, but in Gen. xlviii. 22. 
Gosenius puts upon this verse the forced construction, that the whole land, 
as possessed of old by David and Solomon, should be repcopled as abun¬ 
dantly and suddenly as if men fell from the trees like olives. Having given 
this gratuitous perversion of a natural and simple metaphor, lie then apolo¬ 
gises for it as offensive to our taste (filr unseren Geshmack anstossig), no 
unfair sample of the wary in which the sacred waiters are sometimes made 
to suffer for the erroneous judgment and had taste of their interpreters. 
The later writers are almost unanimous in setting this construction of the 
'words aside and giving them their true sense, which is not only the obvious 
one, but absolutely required by the phrase inxy, which cannot mean 
the sudden streaming in of a great multitude, but must denote the thorough 
and complete ingathering of what might otherwise be lost or left behind. 
The precise sense of this Hebrew phrase is not well expressed by the 
English one by one , which seems to represent the process as a gradual one. 
It rather denotes one to one, i. e. in our idiom, one to another, ail together, 
or without exception. From what has been already said it will bn seem, 
that the boundaries named are not intended to define the territory which 
should be occupied by those returning, but the regions whence they should 
return, -which explanation is confirmed, moreover, by the explicit terms of 
the next verse. 

18. And it shall be (or come to pass) in that day , (fh(d) a great trumpet 
shall be blown , and they shall come that were lost (or w>,ruining) in the land 
°J Assyria, and those cast out (or exiled) in the land of Egypt, and shall 
bow down to Jehovah , m the holy mountain, in Jerusalem . The same (‘.vent 
is here described as in the verse preceding, but with a, change of figure. 
What is there represented as a gathering of olives "by beating the tree, is 
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now represented as a gathering of men by the blast of a trumpet, which 
here takes the place of a signal-pole or flag in chap. si. 12. This variety 
of forms, in which the same idea is expressed, clearly shows the whole de¬ 
scription to be figurative. Assyria and Egypt may he either put for foreign 
countries generally, or with particular allusion to the actual emigration and 
dispersion of the Jews in these two regions. Assyria may here be used as 
a comprehensive term, in order to include both the Assyrian and Babylonian 
deportations. For although the ten tribes never were restored, individual 
members of them found their way back with the Jews from Babylon. On 
the winds, ho'wever, it is probable that Egypt and Assyria are here named, 
just as Babylonia and the islands of the sea might have been named instead 
of them, and just as all these names and others are connected elsewhere, to 
denote Urn various lands where Jews were scattered. The emigration of 
tlie people, especially alter Nebuchadnezzar’s conquests, was of course not 
con lined to their actual deportation by the enemy, nor was the restoration 
nioivly that of such as had been thus carried captive, but of all who, in con¬ 
sequence of that catastrophe or any other, had been transferred to foreign 
parts by exile, flight, or voluntary expatriation. The application of this 
verse to a future restoration of the Jews can neither bo established nor dis¬ 
proved. If such a restoration can be otherwise shewn to be a subject of 
prophecy, this passage may be naturally understood at least as compre¬ 
hending it. But in itself considered, it appears to contain nothing which 
may not be naturally applied to events long past, or which has not found in 
those events an adequate fulfilment. is an impersonal verb, it shall he 

hhnni on (he inuuprl. According to (fesenius ibis verb denotes a single 
bias}, rs opposed to a cuniiimous winding of the trumpet. He finds no 
dilliculty in reconciling his hypothesis, as to the date of the prediction, with 
tlm. mention of Assyria, on the ground that Assyria still formed a part of 
the Babylonian empire, Unit the name was used with latitude not ouly;by 
the classical but the sacred writers, that the Prophet perhaps designedly 
avoided to name Babylon expressly, and that this verse perhaps was partly 
taken from an older composition belonging to the times of the Assyrian 
ascendancy. How. ximc.li hypotheses, as plausible as these, are allowed by 
Cummins himself to weigh, in behalf of the genuineness of the prophecies, 
we have already had occasion to observe, and shall yet have occasion to 
observe hereafter. 


CHAPTER XXVHI. 

Saw\fja, the crown of Ephraim, shall he cast clown by a sudden and 
impetuous invasion, as a just judgment upon sensual and impious Israel, 
vers. 1-4. To the remnant of Israel, Jehovah will himself be a crown and 
a protection, a source of wisdom amt of strength, tors. 5.,, 6, Yet even 
those imitate the example of apostate Israel, and in their self-indulgence cast 
oil'tlio authority of God and refuse the instructions of his prophet, to their 
own undoing, vers. 7-13. But their impious contempt of God and self- 
reliance shall but hasten their destruction. All who do but build upon the 
sure foundation laid in Zion, must inevitably perish, as the enemies of Israel 
were destroyed of old, vers. 11-22. The delay of judgment no more proves 
that it will never come, than the patience of the husbandman, and Iris pre¬ 
paratory labours, prove that ho expects no harvest; and the difference of 
(i oil’s dealings with diilkent men is no more inconsistent with his general 
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purposes of wrath or mercy, than the husbandman’s treatment of the diffe¬ 
rent grains is inconsistent with his general purpose of securing and enjoy¬ 
ing them, vers. 28-29. _ t . . 

This chapter is by most of the late writers joined with chaps, xxix.-xxxm., 
as belonging to the same date and subject. Ewald without sufficient ground 
regards it as a later composition. The elaborate attempts, made by Hitzig 
and others, to determine the precise date of the composition, as they rest on 
no sufficient data, are of course unsatisfactory and inconclusive. It was 
obviously written before the downfall of Samaria, but how long before is 
neither ascertainable nor of importance to the exposition of the prophecy. 

1. Woe to the high crown of the drunkards of Ephraim, and the fading 
flower, his ornament of beauty, which (is) on the head of the fat valley of the 
wine-smitten. Here, as in chap. ix. 9, 21, xi. 18, we are to understand bj 
Ephraim the kingdom of the ten tribes, by the drunkards of Ephraim its 
vicious population, and by the lofty crown the city of Samaria, so called as 
the chief town and the royal residence, but also with allusion to its local 
situation on an insulated hill overlooking a rich plain or valley. “ It would 
he difficult to find, in ail Palestine, a situation of equal strength, fertility, 
and beauty combined” (Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 146). Most interpre¬ 
ters assume a further allusion to the practice of wearing wreaths or garlands 
at feasts. Lowth and Gfescnius suppose this to be the only reason why 
the men of Ephraim are here called drunkards, q. d. like the crown which 
drunkards wear at feasts, so is Samaria a crown to Ephraim, Others, with 
more probability, invert the process, and suppose the figure of a garland to 
have been suggested by the description of the people as drunkards. ^ Ewald 
combines the two hypotheses by saying that as Samaria was in its situation 
like a crown, and as the people were habitually drunk, the city is poetically 
represented as a reveller’s crown. The reference to literal intoxication ap¬ 
pears plain from a comparison of Amos iv. 1, 6, i. 6. Drunkenness is 
mentioned, not as the only prevalent iniquity, but as a crying one, and one 
contributing to many others. The moral and spiritual consequences of this 
vice must be taken into view ; but the exclusive reference ot the wori|s to 
spiritual drunkenness, whether delusion, or stupidity, or both, seems entirely 
untenable. Ho such conclusion can he drawn, as wo shall see below, from 
chap. xxix. R, on the authority of which the Septuagint seems to have tran- 
° slated I" wllj in the verse before us, /MQvonsg avsv oivov. The same Ver¬ 
sion has confounded with and rendered it p*us&carot, This verse 
contains three examples of the Hebrew idiom, which, instead ot an adjective, 
uses -one substantive to qualify another ; crown of elevation for lofty crown, 
beauty of glory for glorious beauty, and valley of fatnesses for fat valleyx 
Yet no one has alleged this accumulation of peculiar idioms as a proof ol 
bad taste or a later age. Cocceius greatly adds to the beauty of the first 
clause, by explaining JTIKil of physical elevation rather than of pride. Hit¬ 
zig supposes two distinct comparisons, that of the city to a crown, and that 
of the population to a flower. It is far more natural, however, to apply 
both clauses to Samaria, and to suppose that the figure of a crownJa (ex¬ 
changed for that of a flower, or that the idea throughout the verse is that 
of a wreath or garland, which is really included under the mono crown. 
The latter member of the first clause is by some construed thus, and the 
flower whose glorious beauty fades ; by others, for example the English Ver¬ 
sion (Ephraim) whose glorious heauty is a fading flower. The analogy of 
ver. 4 seems to shew, however, that this member of the sentence is in ap¬ 
position with rgDp in the one before it, which construction is, more- 
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over, tlie most obvious and simple. The English Version also mars the 
beauty of the first clause, by making not a genitive but a dative. 

The fading flower implies that the glory of Samaria was transient, with par¬ 
ticular allusion to its approaching overthrow by Shalmaneser. Hitzig and 
Ewald render Mil as a mere exclamation (0!), and suppose the verse to 
speak of Samaria as already fallen. Vatablus strangely understands by 
the head of the reveller, drenched with unguents and perfumes. 
Augiisti likewise renders it, dem Sammelplatze dev Salben. as be¬ 

ing a mere qualifying term, retains the absolute form, although the phrase, 
considered as a whole, is in regimen with the one that follows. Examples 
of a similar construction may be found in chap. x. 12, and 1 Ckron. ix. 13. 
Wine-smitten or wine-stricken is a strong description of the intellectual and 
moral effects of drunkenness. Grill’s lively paraphrase is : smitten, beaten, 
knocked down with it as with a hammer, and laid prostrate on the ground, 
where they lie fixed to it, not able to get up. Analogous expressions are 
the Greek ohoftXvj'g, and the Latin saucius mere and percussm vino. Barnes 
sets this verse down as a proof, that the inhabitants of wine countries are 
as certainly intemperate as those which make use of ardent spirits. 

2. Behold , there is to the Lord (i. e. the Lord has) a strong and mighty 
one, like a storm of hail, a destroying tempest , like a storm of mighty rushing 
waters, he has brought (it) to the ground with the hand. As nan very com¬ 
monly denotes a proximate futurity, Clericus explains it as equivalent do 
mox ; but in this case it appears to be intended merely to invite attention 
to the following description, as of a scene or action present to the senses. 
The oldest editions of the Hebrew text, and a large number of manuscripts, 
read iTirp instead of Lowth understands to the Lord as expressing 

a superlative, like the analogous expression before the Lord in Gen. x. 9, 
and translates accordingly, the mighty one, the exceedingly strong one. Hen¬ 
derson supposes h to denote possession, and translates of Jehovah. Luther 
has from , which is retained by Gesenius, who, moreover, introduces the 
verb comes J Hitzig explains the 7 as denoting efficient agent, as it is said 
to do after passive verbs, corresponding to the English by. But this use 
of the particle is very doubtful, and at least unnecessary in the case be¬ 
fore i\s. The simplest construction, and the one most agreeable to usage, 
is that given by Hendewerk, Ewald, and Knobel, there is to Jehovah, i.e. 
Jehovah has, has ready, has in reserve. (Vide supra, chaps, ii. 12, xxii. 5). 
The English Version therefore (the Lord hath) is in sense entirely correct. 
J, I). Michaelis follows the Peshito in taking Pjn and as abstracts 
meaning power and strength. Of those versions which translate, them 
strictly as adjectives, the Vulgate makes them epithets of God himself, 

(validus et fords Donimus) and so overlooks the ? altogether; Jarchi con¬ 
strues them with wind, Kimchiwith day, and others with army understood; 
Cocceius and Vitringa make them neuter or indefinite, meaning something 
strong and mighty ; the Targum and Bosenmuller p construe them with 
strokes or visitations understood; but most interpreters, including the most 
recent, understand them as descriptive of a person, and apply them directly 
to Shalmaneser or to the kings of Assyria indefinitely. For tempest of 
destruction Cocceius has horror excidii, in reference to the meaning of the 
root and some of its derivatives. De Lieu reads W and translates it, 
in the gate there is destruction; others, through the gate it enters. But the 
common version (a destroying storm) may now he looked upon as settled. 
The last clause is strangely paraphrased by Jonathan so as to mean, that the 
enemy shall take the people from their own land to another, on account of 
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the iniquity found in their hand. The meaning to the earth or to the ground 
is clear from chap. kiii. 0, and other cases. The Vulgate confounds the 
phrase with DJ3J 5*1 N (chap. xxii. IB), and translates iUvnor terrain spa in *< 00 . 
T3 is commonly explained to mean with power , as in the Beptuagint bT«p 
Gesenius gives this sense to X itself; BosenxniilLr supposes an ellipsis of 
stroiig, Hitzig, of outstretched, Hendewerk, an allusion to a rod held in the 
hand. Junius explains the phrase to mean with one hand, i. e. easily. 
There seems, however, to be no need of departing from the strict, sense ol the 
words as given in the English Version (with the hand ), and by Ewsdd with 
a needless change of hand to fist. It then completes the picture by describ¬ 
ing the crown of Ephraim as torn from his head and thrown upon ihe 
ground by the hand of a victorious enemy. To this explanation no objec¬ 
tion can be drawn from the previous mention of the hail and rain : fori In so 
are mere comparisons, descriptive of the violence with which the enemy 
should make his attack. It is as if ho had said, a strong and mighty enemy, 
rushing upon you like a liail-storm or a driving rain, shall cast your crown 
upon the earth with his hand. That the crown is the object of the verb 
D^n, may be safely inferred from the foregoing and the following; \vr>vs t 
though some interpreters have made it govern the strong and mighty mu! 
himself, or the rain and storm with which lie is compared, as living sent 
upon the earth by Jehovah. Though rf$n should be rendered as a, preterite, 
it does not follow of necessity that the event described bad already taken 
place, but merely that in this case it is so presented to the Prophet's view. 

8. With the feet shall he trodden the lofty crown of the drunkards of 
Ephraim . It is cast down by the hand and trampled under foot. This 
antithesis makes it almost certain that X in the preceding verst; is to be 
taken in its proper sense. The plural form of the verb Inis been variously 
explained. The ancient versions all translate it as a singular. The Babbies 
make a collective. Lowtli reads T\)1W in the plural. (Joreeius refers 
the verb to the crown and dower separately. Junius puls drunkards, not in 
construction but in apposition with crown, -which is a, Iso ilie case of the 
English Version (the crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim). Yilmsga 
explains the plural form upon the ground, that while the verse literally 
relates to the downfall of Samaria, it mystically relates to the downfall of 
Jerusalem. Clericus simply says that the crown meant was that of many 
persons; Kosemnuller that the feminine verb is used as neuter; .lleude- 
werk that it is a pluralis majestaticus, or refers to Bamaria as the represen¬ 
tative of the other towns of Israel. Gesenius, Hitzig, and Knobel, se< m to 
he agreed that it is an anomalous or rather idiomatic use of tin* plural for the 
singular, as inExod. i. 10; Judges v. 26; Job xvii, 10. There is great pm- 
bability in Henderson’s suggestion that the »T? in all such eases is not a 
feminine but a paragogic or intensive termination, analogous to that of the 
antithetic future in Arabic. 

4. And the fading flower of Ms glorious beauty , which is an t he head of the 
fat valley, shall be like a Jirst-ripe fig before summer, which he that sun if 
sees, and while it is yet in his hand swallows it. This comparison express* s 
the avidity with which the enemy would seize upon Bamaria, and perhaps 
the completeness of its desolation. The fruit referred to is tlm early fig of 
Palestine which ripens in June, while the regular season of ingathering is 
from August to November, so that the former is regarded as a. rarity and 
eaten with the greater relish. The figure is not here; ini ended to uxpnss 
either ease or rapidity of conquest, for the seige of Bamaria lasted fhtve 
years (2 Kings xvii. 5). To suppose, with. J.Ib Michael is and ileiiclt mm, 
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that a siege of this length was considered short compared with those of Tyre 
and Askelon, seems very forced. The immediate eating of the fruit is 
only mentioned as a sign of eagerness or greediness. Yitringa understands 
the simile as meaning that Samaria when taken would he instantly destroyed, 
as the first ripe fruit is eaten and not stored away. This would also remove 
the apparent discrepancy, and is in itself not improbable, although less 
obvious and natural than the explanation first proposed. The last clause, 
though singularly worded, evidently means that as soon as one sees it and 
lays hold of it he swallows it without delay, or as Gill expresses it in home- 
spun English, “ as soon as he has got it into his hand, he can’t keep it there 
to look at, or forbear eating it, but greedily devours it and swallows it 
down at once.” WP, however, does not literally mean as soon as, but 
while yet , which renders the expression stronger still, as strictly denoting 
that he eats it while it is yet in his hand. The SeptuaginiT expresses 
the same meaning with a change of form, by saying that before one has it in 
his hand he wishes to devour it. The same Version renders vgodgopos 
(svxoo, and Pliny says, ficus et praecoces habet quas Athcnis prodromos 
vacant. Joseph Kimehi explained *)3 to mean a branch , and this sense is 
expressed by Luther, who understands the clause to mean, that the fig spoils 
or perishes (verdirbt) while one still sees it hanging on the branch. As TlJQ 
means literally in yet, so £0^5, strictly means in not yet, two examples of a 
peculiar Hebrew idiom in a single sentence. Ilitzig, in order to refer this 
verse to the conquest of Samaria as already past, denies that the 1 at the 
beginning is conversive, and refers to other cases where it is simply con¬ 
junctive, but in this case its conversive power is determined by the fore¬ 
going future njpDUFg whereas in the others there is either no preceding 
future, or it is contained in a quotation and not in the regular order of dis¬ 
course. It may also be objected to Hitzig’s hypothesis, that the fin in ver. 1 
ancl the K*inn DP3 in ver. 5, both imply that the event described is future. 

seems to be a more euphonic variation of in ver. 4. In solving its 
construction with'what follows, Gesenius and most of the late writers take 
to he an adjective used as a substantive and governed regularly by 
flower of fading for fading flower , of which construction there are some 
examples elsewhere. (See chap. xxii. 24; Prov. vi. 24, xxiv. 25). The next 
clause may then be relatively understood {which was his glorious beauty), 
or in apposition {the fading flower, his glorious beauty) ; but Ewald and 
many of the older writers regard this phrase as in regimen with viiat follows 
(the fading flower of, &c.) The English Version, as in ver. 1, makes 
the predicate (shall be a fading flower , and as, &c.) Hendewerk 
supposes zX, the fading one, to be an epithet of Ephraim himself. f;i7 is. 
the If nit-harvest, and especially the ingathering of figs. The modern critics 
are agreed that the final syllable of rTYD-i, although written in most manu¬ 
scripts with mappik, is not a suffix, but a feminine termination. This 
name of the early fig is still retained, not only in Arabic, but in Spanish, 
into which it was transplanted by the Moors. Lowth’s decision, that HtTP 
fifcOn is a miserable tautology , is worth about as much as liis decision, that 
Houbigant’s emendation (H'W for is a happy conjecture. The tauto¬ 
logy, at all events, is no more miserable here than in chaps, xvi. 10, or 
xxviii. 24, not to mention 2 Sam. xvii. 9, or Ezek. xxxiii. 4. The liberties 
which critics of this school took with the text, and the language which they 
used in solf-justification, must be considered as having contributed in some 
degree to the subsequent revolution of opinion with respect to points of 
more intrinsic moment. 
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K In that dan shall Jehovah of Hosts he for (or becme)a crown of beauty 
a mi a diadem of glory to the remnant of his people . By the remnant of the 
ZLle tS Iderstands tliose of the ten tribes who should sumve the 
k a 4 * A-f • Knob el the remnant of Judah itself, which should. 

”v ly ^ 

remnant of Israel, again considered as one body after the fall of the apos 

fate kingdom- Kimchi the kingdom of the two tribes, as the lemnant ol 
.v whole race This last approaches nearest to the true sense, which 
appears 0 to 'be, that after Samaria, the pride of the apostate tabes had 
fallen they who still remained as members of the church, or chosen people, 
should glory and delight in the presence of Jehovah as their choicest 
privilege 8 and highest honour. The evasions are borrowed ftraatoo 
verse but presented in a new combination. As our idiom admits m this 
case ’of ariose imitation of the Hebrew, the common version, which is 
strictly literal, is much to be preferred to Lowth’s ( a beauteous crown and 
a glorious diadem). Of the versions which exchange the nouns for adjec¬ 
tives the most felicitous is Luther’s {eine liehliehe Krone undherrhcher 
Kranzf Instead of Jehovah of Hosts, the Targum has the Mesmah of 

Je ^ l< And for a spirit of judgment to him that sittcth m judgment, and for 
Strength to'them that turn the battle to the gate. This, wineu is the common 
English Version, coincides with that of the latest and best writers. 
OB&Srt may either be explained as meaning bn the judgment-seat, with 
Calvin (super tribunal), or in judgment, i. e. for the purpose of judgiiig, 
with Clericus (juris dicundi causa) and most other writers. In illustration 
If the first sense may be cited Ps. ix. 5, thou sittest on the throne 3 udgny 
right - in illustration of the other, 1 Sam. xx. 24, xxx. 24, where 
indicates the purpose for which, or the object with respect to winch one 
sits. The last words of the verse are applied to those who ictui i 1m ^ 
safe from war by Symmachus, the Targum, and the Vulgate (rever viitibub 
de hello ad portam); to those who repel the battle from tho gate In the 
Peshito, Clericus, and August!; but by all the later writers to those who 
drive the war hack to the enemy’s own gates, or, as it were, cany it into 
his own country. J. D. Michaelis gives to gate the specific senso ol bound¬ 
ary, or frontier, which is wholly unnecessary, as it is usual to mention 
tows, if not their gates, in such connections. See for example, 2 Sain, 
xi. 23 • 2 Kings xviii. 8.) The war meant is therefore wholly defensive. 
The two great requisites of civil government arc here described, as 
from Jehovah. Even Gesenius adverts to the fact, that the Spirit 01 lias 

verse is not a mere influence, but God himself. 

7. And (yet) these also (or even these) through wine hare erred , and 
through strong drink have gone astray . Priest and prophet have erred 
through strong drink, have been swallowed up of wine, have been led astray 
by strong drink, have erred in vision, have wavered in judgment, ilaving 
predicted in the foregoing verse that when Ephraim fell Judah slimiid con* 
tinue to enjoy the protection of Jehovah, the Prophet now describes even 
this favoured remnant as addicted to the same sins which had hastened tho 
destruction of the ten tribes, viz., sensual indulgence, and the spiritual evils 
which it venerates. The drunkenness here mentioned is taken m a moral 
and spiritual sense even by Calvin and others, who understand ver. 1 as 
relating to literal intoxication ; but this mode of exposition soomfl entirely 
arbitrary. All that is necessary is to suppose the moral or spiritual eilcets 
of drunkenness to be included. Many interpreters suppose the Prophet to 
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ievert at this point to the state of Judah in his own day. Of such transi- 
ions there are numerous examples; but the supposition is unnecessary 
lore, where the obvious construction of the passage, as continuous in point 
ot time, yields a good and appropriate sense. The meaning then is, that 
the Jews, although distinguished from the ten tribes by Goa’s sparks 
mercy, should nevertheless imitate them in their sins. There is great pro- 
ability in Henderson’s suggestion, that the prophecy refers to the national 
deterioration m the reign of Manasseh. The D| at the beginning is em¬ 
phatic, not only Ephraim, but also these , or even these. Ewald arbitrarily 
translates here, and makes the verbs indefinite (taumelt man). The 
pnest and prophet are named as the leaders of the people, and as those 
who were peculiarly hound to set a better example. The reference to iuda- 
ment m the last clause may be explained either on the ground that the 
priest mid prophet represent the rulers of the people in general, or because 
the priests themselves exercised judicial functions in certain prescribed cases 
(l)eut. xvii. 9, xix. 17). Junius and others needlessly take |!T3 i n the 
general sense of ruler. Another not improbable solution is, that 
does not mean judgment in the technical sense, but more generally the 
declaration of the will of God. There seems to be no sufficient ground for 
Gosenius s explanation of the word as meaning judgment-seat. Maurer 
gives the same sense, and explains the whole phrase, they stagger (or reel) 
into the judgment-seat. Most of the late interpreters, instead of the more 
geneial sense of eniiig , wandering, explain H-jiri and as specifically 
meaning to reel or stagger, which adds to the vividness of the description, 
bu^ does not seem to be entirely justified by usage. Hendewerk takes 
as an abstract, meanin g intoxication. J. D. Michaelis translates it leer. 
Hitzig explains as meaning in the act of drinking wine ; but most other 
writers, with more probability, regard both }» and 3 as here denoting the 
means or cause of the _ intoxication. Henderson’s version of vhto (over¬ 
powered), leaves out of view the obvious allusion to literal deglutition; for, 
as Gill suggests, they swallowed the wine down, and it swallowed them up. 
Here again Barnes sees his favourite image of a maelstrom. Maurer 
suggests, as a possible construction, that the last words may cohere with 
the first of the next verse, and 1p& have the meaning of the Chaldee and 
Syriac p£0 : they go out of the judgment-seat because all the tables, &c. 
But is a dining-table, not a writing-desk. Nor is there any such im¬ 
provement in the sense as would seem to justify such a departure from the 
traditional arrangement of the text. The use of strong drinks was expressly 
forbidden to the priests in the discharge of their official functions (Lev. x. 
9; Ezek. xliv, 21), n$P is commonly explained as a participle used for 
an abstract noun, seeing or seer for sight, an explanation which is certainly 
favoured by the analogous use of njn in ver. 18. It is possible, however, 
that may mean in the office, character, or functions of a seer, as 
Junius explains it (in functione videntis). 

8. For all tables are full of vomit, of filth , without a place (i.e. a 
clean place). Grotius understands by tables the tribunals, and by filth and 
vomit the injustice practised there, which he says was likewise called sordes 
by the Latins. ^ How arbitrary such expositions must be, will appear from 
the fact, that Yitringa makes the tables mean the schools or places of public 
instruction, and the vomit the false doctrine there taught and again repro¬ 
duced to the injury of others. The only natural interpretation is that 
VOL. I,- . F f 
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which supposes tables to denote the places where men eat and drink, and 
the other terms the natural though revolting consequences of excess. 
Cocceius, who takes tables in its proper sense, explains the filth to mean 
corrupt or unprofitable conversation; hut this is a most unreasonable 
mixture of literal and figurative exposition. Whether the intoxication thus 
described is wholly spiritual, depends of course upon the meaning given to 
the preceding verse. Most writers suppose np to.be governed by 8 !?, 
and resolve the phrase into an adjective construction by translating it 
filthy vomit . Augusti makes the first word the qualifying term, and rentiers 
it vomited filth As the words, however, are distinct in origin, tire best 
construction is that which makes thefn both dependent on the verb :. full 
of vomit, Ml of filth. There is no more need of supplying a preposition 
before n&W than before K'p. The introduction of the copulative and is 
needless, and impairs the force of the expression. ^ is properly a noun 
meaning failure or defect, but is constantly used as a negative adverb or pro¬ 
position. The sense of this clause is correctly though diffusely given in 
the English Version (so that there is no place clean ). Luther gives the 
sense, hut with a change of form, by rendering it in al( places. . Bo too 
one of the French Versions (tcilement que tout cn est plein). It is some¬ 
what remarkable that the Septuagint translation of this verse does not 
exhibit any trace of the original. 

9. Whom will he teach knowledge f And whom will he make to under¬ 
stand doctrine f Those weaned from the milk and removed from the breasts . 
The Targum makes this a description of Israel as the favoured people to 
whom the law., was exclusively given. In like manner some of the older 1 
Christian writers understand it as descriptive of the persons whom Jehovah, 
or the Prophet acting in his name, would choose as proper subjects of 
instruction, viz., simple and child-like disciples, who as new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word (1 Pet. ii. 2). But the children here 
described are weanlings, not sucklings, and on this hypothesis the weaning, 
which is so particularly mentioned, would have no significancy. Besides, 
this explanation of the words would not suit the context, either before or 
after. It is therefore commonly agreed, that the last clause must be taken 
in a contemptuous or unfavourable sense, as denoting children not . in 
malice merely but in understanding (1 Cor. xiv. 20). On this assumption 
some have explained the verse as meaning, that the priest and the prophet, 
mentioned in ver. 7, were utterly unfit to teach the people, being them¬ 
selves mere children in knowledge and in understanding. This explanation 
supposes the singular verbs of the first clause, and the plural adjectives of 
the second, to refer to the same persons. Another interpretation makes 
the words descriptive not of the teachers but the taught, as being no more 
fit to receive instruction than a child just weaned. J. D. Michaelis applies 
the last clause not to their incapacity but to their unwillingness to be in¬ 
structed, as being long since weaned and now too old to return to the 
breast. This ingenious explanation has the advantage of taking P%V m in 
its usual sense of old, whereas all others give it one derived from PDSf to re¬ 
move. But the comparative meaning, which it puts upon the preposition 
following, is excluded by its obvious use in the foregoing phrase in its 
proper local sense of from . A new turn was given to the exposition of the 
verse by Lowth, who, adopting an obscure suggestion of Jerome, explains 
it as the language not of the Prophet but of the wicked men before de¬ 
scribed, expressing their indignation and contempt at the Prophet’s under¬ 
taking to instruct them as if they were mere children. Whom does he 
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undertake to teach ? and whom would he make to understand his doctrine *? 
Children weaned from, the milk and removed from the breast ? This inter¬ 
pretation has in substance been adopted by all later writers, as affording a 
good sense and one admirably suited both*to the foregoing and the follow¬ 
ing context. It seems to bo liable to only two objections: first, that it 
gratuitously gives the passage a dramatic form by supposing a new speaker 
to be introduced without any intimation in the text; and then, that it 
arbitrarily continues the interrogation through the sentence. The last 
objection may be obviated by adopting Henderson’s modified construction, 
which supposes them to ask not whom he would but whom he ought to 
teach, and then to answer, little children just weaned from the breast, not 
men of mature age and equal to himself. The other objection, being 
wholly negative, must yield of course to the positive arguments in favour 
of an exposition which is otherwise coherent, satisfactory, and suited to 
the context. liosenmiiller seems indeed to think that the space between 
this verse and that before it in the Hebrew manuscripts denotes a change 
of subject; but these mechanical arrangements of the text can have no 
authoritative influence upon its exposition. The verbs in the first clause 
may either be indefinitely construed or referred to the Prophet, without a 
material change of meaning. properly denotes something heard, 

and here means that which the Prophet heard from Hod and the people 
from the Prophet; in other words, divine revelation, whether general or 
special. There are few examples of a more exact translation than the 
Yulgate version of this verse, in which the very form of the original is 
happily retained, not excepting the etymological import of the word n^1Dt£\ 
Bo rigid is the version, that Montanus has retained it in his own unchanged. 
Quem docebit scientiam f et quern intdligere faciet auditum f ablactatos a 
lacte, avulsos ab uberibus. 

10. For (it is) rule upon rule , rule upon rule , line upon line, line upon 
line , a little here, a little there. The interpretation of this verse varies of 
course with that of the one before it. Those who understand ver. 9 as 
descriptive of God’s favour to the Jews, explain this in like manner as 
relating to the abundance of the revelations made to them, including 
rules and counsels suited to every emergency of life. Henderson’s remark, 
that the words are often preposterously quoted in application to the abun¬ 
dant possession of religious privileges, rests of course on the assumption 
that his own interpretation of ver. 9 is certainly the true one. But this is 
far from being so clear as to justify*the branding of an opposite opinion 
with absurdity. Those who apply ver. 9 to the incapacity of the people 
for high attainments in spiritual knowledge, regard ver. 10 as a description 
of the elementary methods which were necessary for them. Those who 
apply ver. 9 to the incapacity of the religious teachers of the Jew's, explain 
ver. 10 as a description of their puerile method of instruction. The 
words are thus understood by Vitringa and applied to the Scribes and 
Pharisees in the time of Christ. But as all the latest writers make ver. 9 
the language of the Jews themselves, complaining of the Prophet’s per¬ 
petual reproofs and teachings, they are equally agreed in making ver. 10 
a direct continuation of the same complaint. Aben Ezra explains 
as meaning rule after rule or rule (joined) to rule . Equally good 

is the construction in the English Version (precept upon precept) except 
that the word precept is too long to represent the chosen monosyllables 
of the original. The same objection may be made to Gesenius’s imitation 
of the paronomasia (Gebot auf Gebot, Yerbot auf Yerbot), which is much 
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. , . , n . of Ewa id (Satz zu Satz, Schnur zu Schnur). Paulus, Gese- 
mferior to \ Ewald, understand this peculiar clause as the 

mus, Maurei, Hifczig, ana > manner; Koppe, Eichhom, 

people’s scoffing imitation of rth> imitation of their 

rrv? “»go.?:' t i-gi-»»d ® «• 

drunken talk. hoppe eic », , ^ no t as inarticulate mi¬ 

ke 1 * 6 intentionally gwen a ? ^ common use> a ; a « occurs in the sense of 
meaning sounds. But I Peshito and J. D. Michaelis treat these 

rule or precept m Hos. v. 11. ihe ^®f J n ^. „ nd S 'D in Ter . 8, and tarn- 

sissfts “ r ! =, 

i”ssirr£:;:£r^ s 

mus undeistands this ,, design of which interpretation is 

? iL^The nrincinal wo?ds are retained, hut so combined with others 
S to make the whole relate to the captivity of Israel, as the consequence 
of Ms despising the appointed place of worship and practising idolatry. 

11. Fm- uui/i stammering lips and with another tongue will he speak mito 
ihk neovle As nSC? 'JSf? may denote either foreign or scoffing .-speech (the 
foLeXng usually described in the Old Testament as stammering).. , some 
suppose a double allusion here, to wit, that as they had mocked at tho 
diviiM instructions by their stammering speech, so he would speak to them 
in turn by the stammering lips of foreigners in another language than their 
own This though by no means an obvious construction m itself, is pio- 
ferred by the latest writers and countenanced by several analogous expres¬ 
sions in the subsequent context. Ewald understands by tlie stammering 
sSch of Sis verse the inarticulate language of the thunder, which is very 
Sural. Of the older writers some explain this verse as descriptive of 
Slenderness and condescension in accommodating his instructions to 
le peStZachy as nurses deal with children Others understand 
it to^ mean thatf through their own perverseness those instrachons had 
been rendered unintelligible and of course unprofitable, so that their divine 

teacher had become as it were a barbarian to them. . 

12. Who said to them, This is rest, give rest to the weary, and tlns_ is quiet, 
hit they would not hear. The judgments threatened in the foregoing vme 
were the more evident, just because he who threatened them had waiucl 
the people, and pointed out to them the only way to happiness. _ If*? 
should not be taken in the rare and doubtful sense /me, but m its 
proper sense as a relative pronoun. This construction, far irom being 
intolerably harsh (Henderson), is the only natural and simple one, as well 
as the only one entirely justified by usage. The pronoun may either bo 
connected with DD’ 1 ?*?. in tlie sense of to whom (for which there is no other 
Hebrew expression), or referred to Jehovah as the subject ol tlie following 
verb Who was it that should speak to them with another tongue . He 
who had so often said to them, &c. Although admissible, it is not neccs- 
sary to take nptoP in the local sense of resting-place (Ewald). lhe sense 
is not, that the true way to rest is to give rest to the weary ; the latter ex- 
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pression is a kind of parenthesis, as if he had said, This is the true rest, 
let the weary enjoy it. By this we are therefore to understand, not com¬ 
passion and kindness to the suffering, but obedience to the will of God in 
general. This is the true rest which I alone can give, and the way to 
winch I have clearly* marked out. Rest is not quiet submission to the 
yoke of the Assyrians (Hitzig), but peace, tranquillity. To give rest to the 
wearg does not mean to cease from warlike preparations, or to relieve the 
people from excessive burdens, whether of a civil or religious kind, but 
simply to reduce to practice the lesson which God had taught them. This 
is the way to peace, let those who wish it walk therein. In the last clause, 
would is not a mere auxiliary, but an independent and emphatic verb, they 
were not willing. The form (from the root nn^) 5 though resembling 
the Arabic analogy, is not a proof of recent date, but rather of the fact, 
that some forms, which are prevalent in the cognate dialects, were known, 
if not common, in the early periods of Hebrew composition. 

18. And the word of Jehovah was to them rule upon rule , rule upon rule ; 
line upon line, line upon line ; a little here, a little there ; that they might go, 
and fall backwards, and be broken, and he snared, and be taken. The law 
was given that sin might abound. The only effect of the minute instruc¬ 
tions, which they found so irksome, was to aggravate their guilt and con¬ 
demnation. The terms of the first clause are repeated from ver. 10, and 
have of course the same meaning in both places. The Vav at the beginning 
of the verse is not conversive, as the verbs of the preceding verse relate to 
past time. There is neither necessity nor reason for translating the par¬ 
ticle but, so that, or anything hut and, as it introduces a direct continua¬ 
tion of the foregoing description. does not simply qualify the following 
verbs (go on, or continue to fall backwards), but expresses a distinct act. 

includes the two. ideas of stumbling and falling. “ Some give to 
the more specific sense, and break their, limbs . 12S?- according to its etymo¬ 
logy denotes design (in order that), but may here be used simply to express 
an actual result (so that), unless we refer it, in its strict sense, to the 
righteous purpose or design of God’s judicial providence. 

14. Therefore (because your advantages have only made you more 

rebellious) hear the word of Jehovah, ye scornful men (literally men of scorn, 
i. c . despisers of the truth), the rulers of this people which is hi Jerusalem 
(or ye rulers of this people who are in Jerusalem). The "W# may refer 
grammatically either to or to This people, here as elsewhere, 

may be an expression of displeasure and contempt. Jerusalem is mentioned 
as the seat of government and source of influence. The whole verse invites 
attention to the solemn warning which follows. 

15. Because ye have said (in thought or deed, if not in word) we have 
made a covenant with death, and with hell (the grave, or the unseen world) 
have formed a league ; the overflowing scourge, when it passes through, shall 
not come upon its, for we have made falsehood our refuge, and. in fraud 
we have hid ourselves. The meaning evidently is, that if their actions 
were translated into words, this would be their import. There is no 
need, therefore, of throwing the words 2TD and into a parenthesis 
(J. I). Michaelis) as the Prophet’s comment on the scoffer’s boast. 

is here nothing more than a poetical equivalent to HID, The textual read¬ 
ing is probably anpld cognate form and synonyme of which is given 
in the margin. The mixed metaphor of an overflowing scourge combines 
two natural and common figures for severe calamity. Some interpreters 
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apologise for the rhetorical defect of the expression on the ground that 
Hebrew ears were not as delicate as ours. Barnes throws the blame upon 
the English version, and explains the Hebrew word to mean calamity , but 
in ver. 18 gives the meaning scourge , and says that three metaphors are 
there combined, which makes it less incredible that two are blended here. 
HIM is properly a participle (seeing) often used as a noun to denote a seer or 
prophet. Here the connection seems distinctly to require the sense of 
league or covenant. That there is no error in the text, may he inferred 
from the substitution of the cognate form nitn in ver. 18. Hitzig accounts 
for the transfer of meanings by the supposition that in making treaties it 
was usual to consult the seer or prophet. Ewald supposes an allusion to 
' the practice of necromantic art or divination as a safeguard against death, and 
translates the word orahel. The more common explanation of the usage 
traces it to the idea of an interview or meeting and the act of looking one 
another in the face, from which the transition is by no means difficult to 
that of mutual understanding or agreement. (Calvin: visionis nomine 
significat id quod vulgo dieimus avoir intelligence.) The marginal reading 
12^ was probably intended to assimilate the phrase to that employed in 
ver. IS, blit without necessity, since either tense might be used in this 
connection to express contingency. As the other variations (tW and tW, 
run and nnn) shew that the two verses were not meant to be identical in 
form, the reading in the text is probably the true one. when 
construed directly with the noun, means to come upon, in the sense of 
attacking or invading. The falsehood mentioned in the last clause is not a 
false profession of idolatry in order to conciliate the enemy (Grotius), nor 
idols, nor false prophets, but falsehood or unfaithfulness to God, i.e. wicked¬ 
ness in general, perhaps with an allusion to the falsity or treacherous 
nature of the hopes built upon it. The translation tinder falsehood, which 
is given in the English Bible and in some other versions, is neither justi¬ 
fied by usage nor required by the connection. On the other hand, the 
reflexive version, ice hare hid ourselves , is much more expressive than the 
simple passive. 

16. Therefore thus scnlh the Lord Jehovah, Heboid I lay in Zion a stone , 
a stone oj proof, a corner stone of mine, of a /inn foundation; the helicrer 
ivill not be in haste. To the words of the scoffers are now opposed the 
words of God himself. Because you say thus and thus, therefore the Lord 
says in reply what follows. You trust for safety in your own delusions ; on 
the contrary, I lay a sure foundation, and no other can be laid. This foun¬ 
dation is neither the temple (Ewald), nor the law (XTmbro.it), nor Zion itself 
(Hitzig), nor Hezeldah (Gesenius), hut the Messiah, to whom it is repeatedly 
and explicitly applied in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 88, x. 11 ; 1 Peter 
li. 6). The same application of the text is made by Jarohi, and according 
to Raymuncl Martini (in his Pugio Eidei) by the Targurn of demaihan, ah 
thougffithe word Messiah is now •wanting in the Chaldee text. The objection, 
that the stone here mentioned was already laid, lias no weight, as the whole 
theocracy existed with a view to the coming of Messiah. Tim reference of 
the words to Hezeldah is an old one, as Theodore! pronoun* to; it an instance 
of extreme folly (dvotag Hitzig and KnoLel, in order to make 

Zion itself the sure founuation, make the particle a heth csscnhu, as if ho 
had said. You have ui Zion (i.e. Zion is to yon) a sure, foundation. All, 
other writers seem to give the 3 its proper local sense. The phrase literally 
rendered stone oj proof admits of two interpretations. Calvin understands 
by it a...stone which was to be the test or standard of comparison for others: 
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but the common explanation is more natural, which makes it mean a stone 
that has itself been proved or fried and found sufficient, A kindred idea is 
expressed by the phrase a cognate noun and participle, literally 

meaning a founded foundation , i. e. one entirely firm and safe. The pecu¬ 
liar form of the original, arising from the repetition of the construct state, 
has been retained in the translation above given. There is no need of sup¬ 
posing, with Kimchi and others, that rnp' is an absolute form in apposition 
with what follows. The writer’s purpose scorns to have been to unite the 
members of the sentence in construction by a very intimate and close arti¬ 
culation. may either be referred specifically to the corner-stone* or 

taken in the general sense of trusting or believing, sc., God. The objec¬ 
tion to the former that the prophets never exhort men to trust in men or 
mere localities, is valid as an argument against the reference to Hezekiah, 
or the temple, or mount Zion, but not against the reference to the Messiah, 
who is constantly presented as an object of faith, and a ground of trust. 
Will not he in haste, L e. will not be impatient, but will trust the promise, 
even though its execution be delayed. This suits the connection better 
than the sense preferred by the modern German waiters, will not flee, or 
have occasion to flee, in alarm or despair. The Septuagint version adopted 
in the New Testament (shall not he ashamed), agrees essentially with that 
first given, though it makes more prommen| the fact that the believer’s 
hopes shall not bo disappointed. If it be true, as Gesenius thinks probable, 
that the Hebrew verb, like a kindred one in Arabic, not only meant to 
hasten but to be ashamed, the Septuagint version is fully justified, and the 
authority of the New Testament should be regarded as decisive in favour 
of that meaning here. But as it cannot be traced in Hebrew usage, it is 
better to regard the Greek as paraphrasing rather than translating the 
original expression. At all events, there is no need of reading with 
Grotius, Houbigant, and Boudin The force of the figures in this verse is 
much enhanced by the statements of modern travellers in relation to the 
immense stones still remaining at the foundation of ancient walls., (Bee 
particularly Robinson’s Palestine, i. 348, 851, 422. 

17. And I will place judgment for a line and justice for a plummet, ana 
hail shall sweep) away the refuge of falsehood , and the hiding-place waters 
shall overflow . The meaning of the first clause is, that God would deal with 
them in strict justice; he would make justice the rule of Ms proceedings, 
as the builder regulates his work by the line and plummet. The English 
Version seems to make judgment or justice not the measure but the 
thing to bo measured. The verb WE? with the preposition 2 means to 
place a thing in a certain situation, or to apply it to a certain use. (Bee 
chap. xiv. 28.) Hail and rain are here used, as in ver. 2 above, to ...denote 
the divine visitations. The refuge and the hiding-place nre those of which 
the scornful men had boasted in ver. 15. To their confident^ assurance 
of safety God opposes, first, the only sure foundation which himself had 
laid, and then the utter destruction which was coming on their own chosen 
objects of reliance. ITitzig thinks that must have dropped out aftei 
"iriD, as if there w 7 ore no examples of even greater variation in the repetitions 
of the prophets. The truth is, that slavish iteration of precisely the same 
words is rather the exception than the rule. 

18. And your covenant'with death shall he annulled, and your league with 

hell shall not stand, and the overflowing scourge—for it shall pass through, 
and ye shall he for it to trample \m. seems to bo here used m its 

primary sense of covering, or perhaps more specifically smearing over, 
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so as to conceal if not to obliterate, applied in this case to a writing, 
the image in the mind of the Prophet being probably that of a waxen tablet, 
in which the writing is erased by spreading out and smoothing the wax with 
the stylus. In the last clause, the construction seems to be interrupted. 
This supposition at least enables us to take both the "3 and the 1 in their 
natural and proper sense. Supposing the construction of the clause to be 
complete, it may be explained as in the English Yersion, which makes both 
the words in question particles of time meaning when and then, DD'lD is 
properly a place or object to be trodden down or trampled on. (See chap, 
v. 5.) The construction above given is the one proposed by Henderson, 
except that he has him instead of it, in order to avoid the application of the 
words to the scourge. There can be no doubt that the idea of a human 
invader was before the Prophet’s mind ; but the mere rhetorical incongruity 
is not at all at variance with the Prophet’s manner, and is the less to be 
dissembled or denied, because the scourge will still be described as overflow¬ 
ing, The attempt to reconcile the language with the artificial rules of 
composition is in this case rendered hopeless by the combination of expres¬ 
sions which cannot be strictly applied to the same subject. An army 
might trample, but it could notpiterally overflow; a stream might overflow, 
but it could not literally trample down. The time perhaps is coming 
when, even as a matter of taste, the strength and vividness of such mixed 
metaphors will be considered as outweighing their inaccuracy in relation to 
an arbitrary standard of correctness or propriety. 

19. As soon (or as often) as it passes through, it shall take you (or carry 
you away) ; for in the morning , in the morning, (i, e, every morning ),At 
shall pass through, in the'day and in the night, and only vexation (or dis¬ 
tress) shall he the understanding of the thing heard. The primary meaning 
of the noun ^ is sufficiency; but the phrase HD is used in reference to 
time, both in the sense of as soon and as often as. The meaning may be 
that the threatened visitation shall come soon and be frequently repeated. 
There are three interpretations of the last clause, one of which supposes it 
to mean, that the mere report of the approaching scourge should fill them 
with distress; another, that the effect of the report should be unmixed 
distress; a third, that nothing but a painful experience would enable them 
to understand the lesson which the Prophet was commissioned to teach 
them, nyw meaning simply what is heard, may of course denote either 
rumour or revelation. The latter seems to be the meaning in ver. 9, where 
the noun stands connected with the same verb as here. Whether this 
verb means simply to perceive or hear, may be considered doubtful; if not, 
the preference is due to the third interpretation above given, viz., that 
nothing but distress or suffering could make them understand or even 
attend to the message from Jehovah. 

20. For the led is too short to stretch one’s self, and the covering too 
narrow to wrap one's self This is probably a proverbial description of 
a perplexed and comfortless condition. Jerome absurdly makes the verse 
a description of idolatry considered as a spiritual adultery. The 3 before 
the last infinitive may be a particle of time, meaning when one would wrap 
himself in it, which is the explanation given by Coeeeius. The connection 
with the foregoing verse is this : you cannot fully understand the lessons 
which I teach you now until your bed becomes too short, &c. 

21. For like mount Perazim shall Jehovah rise up, like the valley in 
Gibeon shall he rage, to do his loorh, his strange work , and to perform Ms 
task, Ms strange task. Into such a condition as that just described they 
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shall be brought, for some of the most fearful scenes of ancient history are 
yet to be repeated. Interpreters are not agreed as to the precise events 
referred to in the first clause. The common opinion is, that it alludes to the 
slaughter of the Philistines, described in 2 Sam. v. 18-25, and 1 Chron. 
xiv, 9-16, in the latter of which places Gibeon is substituted for Geba. 
The valley meant will then be the valley of Eophaim. Ewald, on the 
contrary, applies the clause to the slaughter of the Canaanites by Joshua, 
when the sun stood still on Gib eon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon 
(Joshua x. 7-15). Still another hypothesis is that of Hendewerk, who 
applies the first part of the clause to the breach of Uzzah (n-$ fi|) described 
in 2 Sam. vi. 6-8, and the last to the slaughter of Israel in the valley of 
Achor (Joshua vii. 1-26). The only argument in favour of this forced inter¬ 
pretation is, that these were cases in which God took vengeance, not of 
strangers merely, but of his own people. But as there is no mention of a 
mountain in the case of Uzzah, nor of Gibeon in that of Achan, nor of Perez 
or Perazim in that of Joshua, neither Hendewerk’s hypothesis nor Ewald’s 
is so probable as that of Gesenius and most other writers, which refers the 
whole clause to the double slaughter of the Philistines by David. That 
these were foreigners and heathen, only adds to the force of the threatening, 
by making it to mean that as God had dwelt with these in former times, he 
was now about to deal with the unbelieving and unfaithful sons of Israel. 
It is indeed not only implied but expressed, that he intended to depart 
from his usual mode of treating them, in which sense the judgments here 
denounced are called strange works, I e. foreign from the ordinary course of 
divine providence. The English word strange is here the only satisfactory 
equivalent to the two Hebrew adjectives “rt and nj'P?. The idea that^pun¬ 
ishment is God’s strange work because at variance with his goodness, is not 
only less appropriate in this connection, but inconsistent with the tenor of 
Scripture, which describes his vindicatory justice as an essential attribute of 
his nature. The unusual collocation of the words ‘Y and has led some 
to explain them as the predicates of short parenthetical propositions {strange 
will be Ms work, &c.). But most interpreters, with greater probability, 
suppose the adjectives to be prefixed for the sake of emphasis. Like mount 
Perazim is a common idiomatic abbreviation of the phrase as in (or at) 
mount Perazim . 

22. And now scoff not, lest your hands be strong ; for a consumption 

and decree (or even a decreed consumption) I have heard from the Lord 
Jehovah of hosts, against (or upon) the whole earth. Some versions retain 
the reflexive form of the first verb ; others make it a frequentative; but it 
seems to be simply intensive or emphatic. Bands, i. e. bonds or chains, is 
a common figure for afflictions and especially for penal sufferings. To 
strengthen these bands is to aggravate the suffering. The last clause 
represents the threatened judgments as inevitable, because determined and 
revealed by God himself. The form of expression is partly borrowed from 
chap. x. 23. . 

23. Give ear and hear my voice; hearken and hear my speech. This 
forrpula invites attention to what follows as a new view of the, subject. 
The remainder of the chapter contains an extended illustration drawn from 
the processes of agriculture. Interpreters, although agreed as to the import 
of the figures, are divided with respect to their design and application. 
Borne regard the passage as intended to illustrate, in a general way, the 
wisdom of the divine dispensations. Others refer it most specifically to the 
delay of judgment on the sinner, and conceive the doctrine of the passage to 
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be this, that although God is not always punishing, any more than the 
husbandman is always ploughing or always threshing, ho will punish at 
last, A third interpretation makes the prominent idea to be this, that 
although Clod chastises Ms own people, his ultimate design is not to 
destroy but to purify and save them. To these must be added, as a new 
hypothesis, the one maintained by Hitzig and Ewald, who reject entirely 
the application of the passage to God’s providential dealings, and apply it 
to the conduct of men, assuming that the Prophet’s purpose was to hold 
up the proceedings of the husbandman as an example to the scoffers •whom 
he is addressing. As the farmer does not always plough or always thresh, 
nor thresh all grains alike, but has a time for either process and a method 
for each case, so should you cease now from scoffing and receive instruc¬ 
tion. To this explanation it may be objected, first, that the comparison 
contained in the passage does not really illustrate the expediency of the 
course proposed; and secondly, that even if it did, the illustration would 
he too extended and minute for a doctrine so familiar and intelligible. 
The objection to the third interpretation is, that the obvious design for 
■which the comparison is introduced is not to comfort but alarm and warn. 
The first interpretation is too vague and unconnected with the context. 
The preference is therefore, on the whole, due to the second, which sup¬ 
poses the Prophet to explain by this comparison the long forbearance of 
Jehovah, and to shew that this forbearance was no reason for believing 
that his threatenings would never be fulfilled. As the husbandman ploughs 
and harrows, sows and plants, before he reaps and threshes, and in thresh¬ 
ing, employs different inodes and different implements, according to tho 
nature of the grain, so God allows the actual infliction of his wrath to be 
preceded by what seems to be a period of inaction but is really one of pre¬ 
paration, and conforms the strokes themselves to the capacity and guilt of 
the transgressor. 

24. iJoes the ploughman plough every day to sow f Does he open and 
level Ids ground f Tho common version all day, though it seems to be a 
literal translation, does not convey the sense of the original expression, 
which is used both hero and elsewhere to mean all the lime or always. 
(Gill: ho may plough a whole day together when he is at it, but lio does 
not plough every day in the year ; he has other work to do besides plough¬ 
ing.) The interrogation may be confined to the first clause, and the second 
construed as an exhortation : (no) let him open and, level his ground Pul 
as there is a difficulty then in explaining what is meant by opening the 
ground, as distinct from opening the furrows with the plough, most 'inter¬ 
preters suppose the interrogation to extend through'tho verse, and make 
the second clause a repetition of the first, with an additional reference to 
harrowing. As if he had said. Is the ploughman always ploughing ? is he 
always ploughing and harrowing? Kiinciii explains the last clause thus, 
as an answer to the question in the first: (wo) he will loose (hi* oxen) and 
harrow Ms ground. 

25. Does he not, when he has levelled the surface of it, east at mad did, 
and scatter cummin , and set 'wheat in rows, aucl barley (in the place) marked 
out, and spelt in Ms harder f That is to say, lie attends to all these, pro¬ 
cesses of husbandry successively, with duo regard lo lime and place, and 
to the various crops to he produced. The words HW and JDDJ are by Homo 
explained as epithets of the grain; principal wheat, appointed or mated 
barley . Ewald makes them descriptive of tho soil; wheat in tho best 
ground, barley in the rough ground. But the explanation best sustained 
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corn must be bruised, but not with horses’ hoofs. This .s merely sug¬ 
gested as an additional attempt to elucidate a passage m detail, the‘gea-eral 
sense of which is clear enough. The reading V'DID his hoofs (i. e. the hoofs 
of his cattle) is unnecessary, as the use of Wi the sense of horse appeals 
to be admitted by the best philological authorities. The historical objec 
tion, that the horse was not in common use for agricultural purposes, 
seems to be likewise regarded by interpreters as inconclusive. 

29. Even this (or this also) from Jehovah of hosts conies jorth ; he is 
wonderful in counsel, great in wisdom. The literal translation of the las 
clause‘is, he makes counsel wonderful, he makes wisdom great, Ifre iiipmis 
may, however, be supposed to signify the exhibition of the qualities denoted 
bv the nouns, or taken as intransitives. The antithesis which some sup¬ 
pose the last clause to contain between plan and execution (wonderful m 
counsel and excellent in working) is justified neither by the derivation nor 
the usa»e of rW-lFl. As to the meaning of the whole verse, some suppose 
that the preceding illustration is here applied to the divine dispensations ; 
others, that this is the conclusion of the illustration itself. On the latter 
hypothesis, the meaning of the verse is, that the husbandman s treatment 
of the crop, no less than his preparation of the soil, is. a dictate of experience 
under divine teaching. In the other case, the sense is, that t le same mo e 
of proceeding, which had just been described as that of a wise husbandman, 
is also practised by the Most High in the execution of his pm poses. 
Against this, and in favour of the other explanation, it may he suggested, 
first, that coming forth from God is a phrase not so naturally suited to 
express his own way of acting as the influence which he exerts on others , 
secondly, that this verse seems to correspond, in form and sense, to ver. 
and to bear the same relation to the different modes of. threshing that 
ver. 27 does to the preparation of the ground and the sowing of the seed. 
Having there said of the latter, that the husbandman is taught of God, lie 
now says of the former, that it also comes forth from the. same celestial 
source. This analogy may also serve to shew that ver. 27 is not a part ot 
ver 23, and thereby to make it probable that r? at the beginning of the 
latter is to be translated for, because . According to the view which has 
now been taken of ver. 29, the general application of the parable to 'o s 
dispensations is not formally expressed, but left to the reflection of the 
reader. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

This chapter consists of two parts, parallel to one another, i.e. each 
containing the same series of promises and threatenings, but m difleren 
forms. The prophetic substance or material of both is that Zion should be 
threatened and assailed, yet not destroyed, but on the contrary strengthened 
and enlarged. These ideas are expressed in the second part much more 
fully and explicitly than in the first, which must therefore be. inteipieted 
according to what follows. In the first part, the threatening is that Zion 
shall be assailed by enemies and brought very low, vers. 1-4. The promise 
is that the assailants shall he scattered like dust and chaff, vanish like a 
dream, and be wholly disappointed in their hostile purpose, vers. 5-8. In 
the second part, the Prophet brings distinctly into view, as causes of the 
threatened judgments, the spiritual intoxication. and stupor of the people, 
their blindness to revealed truth, their hypocritical formality, and their 
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presumptuous contempt of God, vers. 9-16. The judgment itself is de¬ 
scribed as a confounding of their fancied wisdom,'ver. 14. The added 
promise is that of an entire revolution, including the destruction of the 
wicked, and especially of wicked rulers, the restoration of spiritual sight, 
joy to the meek and poor in spirit, and the final recovery of Israel from a 
state of alienation and disgrace, to the service of Jehovah and to the saving 
knowledge of the truth, vers. 17-24. The attempts to explain the first 
part of the chapter as relating to the siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Titus, have been unsuccessful, partly because the de¬ 
scription is not strictly appropriate to either of these events, and partly 
because the connection with what follows is, on either of these suppositions, 
wholly obscure. Those who deny the inspiration of the writer regard the 
last part as a visionary anticipation which was never fully verified. Those 
who admit it are obliged to assume an abrupt transition from the siege of 
Jerusalem to the calling of the Gentiles. The only key to the consistent 
exposition of the chapter as a whole is furnished by the'hypothesis already 
stated, and that the two parts are parallel, not merely successive, and that 
the second must explain the first. That the second part describes not 
physical but spiritual evils, is admitted on all hands, and indeed asserted 
by the Prophet himself. This description is directly and repeatedly applied 
in the New Testament to the Jews contemporary with our Saviour. It 
does not follow from this, that it is a specific and exclusive prophecy re¬ 
specting them ; but it does follow that it must be so interpreted as to 
include them, which can only be effected by regarding this last part of the 
chapter as descriptive of the Jews, not at one time merely, but throughout the 
period of the old dispensation,—an assumption fully confirmed by history. 
The judgment threatened will then be the loss of their peculiar privileges, 
and an exchange of state with others who had been less favoured, involving 
an extension of the church beyond its ancient bounds, the destruction of 
the old abuses, and the final restoration of the Jews themselves. If this' 
be the meaning of the second part, it seems to determine that of the first 
as a figurative expression of the truth, that the church should suffer but not 
perish, the imagery used for this purpose being borrowed from the actual 
sieges of Jerusalem. Thus understood, the chapter is prophetic of two 
great events, the seeming destruction of the ancient church, and its repro¬ 
duction in a new and far more glorious form, so as not only to include the 
Gentiles in its bounds, but also the converted remnant of God’s ancient 
people. 

1. Woe to Ariel (or alas for Ariel)) Ariel, the city David encamped l 
Add. year to year ; let the Jeasts revolve. All interpreters agree that Ariel 
is here a name for Zion or Jerusalem, although they greatly differ in the 
explanation of the name itself. Besides the explanation which resolves 
the form into ‘pfcrirt (mountain of God), there are two between which in¬ 
terpreters are chiefly divided. One of these makes it mean lion of God, i. e. 
a lion-like champion or hero (2 Sam. xxiii. 20, Isa. xxxiii, 7), here applied 
to Jerusalem as a city of heroes which should never be subdued. This ex¬ 
planation is retained not only by Gesenius, but by Ewald, who, to make 
the application more appropriate, translates it lioness of God. The other 
hypothesis explains it, from an Arabic analogy, to mean the hearth or fire¬ 
place of God, in which sense it seems to be applied to the altar by Ezekiel, 
(xliii. 15, 16), and the extension of the name to the whole city is the more 
natural because Isaiah himself says of Jehovah that Ms fire is in Zion and 
Ms furnace in Jerusalem (chap. xxxl. 9). Hitzig supposes the name to be 
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here used in the first sense, but with an allusion to the other in the following 
verse. This double usage is the less improbable, because the name is evi¬ 
dently meant to be enigmatical. The Rabbins combine the two explanations 
of the Hebrew word by supposing that the altar was itself called the lion of 
Hod, because it devoured the victims like a lion, or because the fire on it 
had the appearance of a lion, or because the altar (or the temple) was in 
shape like a Hon, that is, narrow behind and broad in front! The city 
David encamped is an elliptical expression, not unlike the Hebrew one, in 
which the relative must be supplied, or Wp supposed to govern the whole 
phrase run as a noun. Here again there seems to be a twofold allusion 
to David’s siege and conquest of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7), and to his afterwards 
encamping, i. e. dwelling there (2 Sam. v. 9). Add year to year is under¬ 
stood by Grotius to mean that the prophecy should be fulfilled in two years, 
or in other words, that it was uttered just two years before Sennacherib’s 
invasion. Upon this clause Hitzig founds an ingenious but complex and 
artificial theory as to the chronology of this whole passage (chaps, xxviii.- 
xxxi.). Most interpreters explain ’the words as simply meaning, let the 
years roll on with the accustomed routine of ceremonial services. Many of 
the older writers take the last words of the verse in this sense, let them kill 
(or more specifically, cut off the heads of) the sacrificial victims ; but it is 
more in accordance both with the usage of the words and with the context, 
to give its usual sense ol feasts ov festivals, and that of moving in 
a circle or revolving, which it lias in Hiphil. The phrase then corresponds 
exactly to the one preceding, add year to year. 

2. And I will distress Ariel , and there shall be sadness and sorrow , and it 
shall be to me as Ariel. Let the years revolve and the usual routine con¬ 
tinue, but the time is coming when it shall he interrupted. The words 
translated sadness and sorrow are collateral derivatives from one root. The 
best imitation of the form of the original is that given by Vitringa (moeror 
ac moestitia ). The last clause may be either a continuation of the threaten¬ 
ing or an added promise. If the former, the meaning probably is, it shall 
' be indeed a furnace or an altar, i. e. when the fire of affliction or divine 
wrath shall be kindled on it. If the latter, it shall still be a city of heroes, 
and as such withstand its enemies. Or, combining both the senses of the 
enigmatical name, it shall burn like a furnace, but resist like a lion. 

8. And 1 'will camp against thee round about (literally, as a ring or circle), 
and push against thee (or press upon thee with) a post (or body of troops), 
and raise against thee ramparts (or entrenchments). The siege of Ariel is 
now represented as the work of God himself, which although it admits of 
explanation as referring merely to his providential oversight and control, 
seems here to be significant, as intimating that tbe siege described is not a 
literal one. The dubious phrase ^’"^1 is understood by Ewakl as 

meaning, I enclose thee with a wall , or literally, close a wall around thee. To 
the supposition that these words relate to Sennacherib’s attack upon Jerusalem, 
it has been objected that the history contains no record of an actual siege. 
Henderson, indeed, says that there cannot be a doubt that they occupied 
themselves with hostile demonstrations while the negotiations were going 
forward; but, in spite of this assurance, there is still room for suspicion 
that this verse does not, after all, relate to the Assyrian incursion. 

4. And thou shalt be brought down, out of the ground shall thou speak , and 
tin/ speech shall be low out of the dust , and thy voice shall be like (the voice 
of) a spirit, out of the ground, and out of the dust shall thy speech mutter . 
Grotius understands this of the people’s hiding themselves in subterranean 
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retreats during Sennacherib’s invasion, while Yitringa shews from Josephus 
let, such_measures were actually adopted during the Roman siege ofJeru- 

S1 ff e “Wf suggested by the words is, that 

the pason here addressed, to wit, the city or its population, should he 
weakened and humbled, home suppose the voice to he compared with that 
wlm iTt ° r a 1 de P. artl 1 n g 5 others, with that of a necromancer 

v ^ 11 T n 3 CT ° 6 fw T ° this last tlle terms of the comparison 
ould be the more appropriate if, as the modern writers commonly suppose, 

the ancient necromancers used ventriloquism as a means of practising upon 
the ciedulous _ Ihe last verb properly denotes any feeble inarticulate sound, 
--l* lec " 111 c 1<l P' s ' and xxxviii. 14, to the chirping or twittering 

tb n f fff 1* «*» fine dust the multitude of thy strands, and like 
ju/smuy duff the_ multitude of the terrible ones, and it shall he in a moment 
Muh, _ Calvin understands by strangers foreign allies or mercenary 
i flops, u Inch lie supposes to be here described as powerless and as enduring 
bm, a moment. Others among the older writers take strangers more cor- 
ivclly m the sense of enemies, but understand the simile as merely descrip¬ 
tive. of 11 loir numbers and velocity. It is now very commonly agreed 
however, that the verse describes their sudden and complete dispersion’ 
1 lie absence of hut at the beginning, or some other indication that the 
wnler is about to pass from threats to promises, although it renders the 
connection more obscure, increases the effect of the description. Ewald 
instead ol multihide has tumult, which is the primary meaning of the word • 
but liie !m-mcr is clearly established by usage, and is here much more 
appropriate, since it is not the noise of a great crowd, but the crowd itself 
I bat can be likened to line dust or fitting chaff, as Lowth poetically renders 
it. ihe terms oi this verse readily suggest the sudden fall of the Assyrian 
host, nor is there any reason for denying that the Prophet had a view to it 
m choosing Ins expressions. But that this is an explicit and specific pro- 
plnry of that event is much less probable, as well because the terms are in 
Inemsehes appropriate to any case of sudden and complete dispersion, as 
because the context contains language wholly inappropriate to the slaughter 
ol Htensaohorib’s army. To the Babylonian and Roman sieges, which were 
hotii successful, the verse before us is entirely inapplicable. These con¬ 
siderations, although negative and inconclusive in themselves, tend strongly 
io ronfmn the supposition founded on the last part of the chapter, that the 
.first contains a, strong metaphorical description of the evils which Jerusalem 
should, suffer at the hands of enemies, but without exclusive reference to 
any one siege, or to sieges in the literal sense at all. That the evils which 
Iho last part of the chapter brings to light are of a spiritual nature, and hot 
confined to any single period, is a fact which seems to warrant the conclusion, 
or at least, to raise a strong presumption, that the Ariel of this passage is 
^ion or Jerusalem considered only as the local habitation of the church. 

Ck From with (/. e. from the presence of) Jehovah of hosts shall it be 
visited with / hinder, and earthquake , and great noise , tempest and storm , and 
flame of devouring jire. Yitringa refers this to the singular phenomena 
which are said to have preceded and accompanied the taking of Jerusalem 
by Titus. This application may be admitted, in the same sense and on the 
same ground with the allusion to Sennacherib’s host in the foregoing verse. 
But that the prophecy is not a prophecy of either catastrophe, may be in¬ 
ferred froni the fact that neither is described in tho context. Indeed, the 
direct application of this verse to the fall of Jerusalem is wholly inadmis- 
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sible, since the preceding verse describes the assailants as dispersed, and 
this appears to continue the description. As can be either the third 
person feminine or the second masculine, the verse may be considered as 
addressed directly to the enemy; or the verb may agree with as a 
feminine noun, in which way it is construed elsewhere (Job xxxi. 84), 
although evidently masculine in ver. 8 below. The city cannot be addressed, 
because the verb must then be feminine, and the preceding verse forbids the 
one before us to be taken as a threatening against Ariel. 

7. Then shall he as a dream, a vkion of the night, the multitude of all 
the nations fighting against Ariel, even all that fight against her and her 
munition, and distress her. Calvin understands this to mean that the enemy 
shall take her unawares, as one awakes from a dream. The modern writers 
generally understand both this verse and the next as meaning that the enemy 
himself should be wholly disappointed, and his vain hopes vanish as a dream. 
But the true sense appears to be the one proposed by Grotius and others, 
who regard the comparisons in these two verses as distinct though similar, 
the enemy being first compared to a dream and then to a dreamer. He 
who threatens your destruction shall vanish like a dream, par levihus ventis 
volucrique simillima somno. He who threatens your destruction shall awake 
as from a dream, and find himself cheated of his expectations, for, as Grotius 
beautifully says, spes sunt vigil antium somnia. These seem to be the two 
comparisons intended, both of which are perfectly appropriate, and one of 
which might readily suggest the other. The feminine pronouns may refer 
to Ariel as itself a feminine, or to the city which it represents. 

8. And it shall he as when the hungry dreams, and lo he eats, and he 
awakes, and his soul is empty; and as when the thirsty dreams, and lo he 
drinks, and he awakes, and lo he is faint and his soul craving : so shall he 
the multitude of all the nations that fight against mount Zion . The meaning 
of this beautiful comparison seems so clear, and its application to the dis¬ 
appointment of the enemies of Ariel so palpable, that it is hard to under¬ 
stand how such an interpreter as Calvin could say, Nihil hie video quad ad 
eonsolationem per tin eat. His explanation of the verse as meaning that the 
Jews should be awakened by the enemy from their dream of security and 
find themselves wholly unprovided with the necessary means of defence, 
is forced and arbitrary in a high degree, and seems the more so when pro¬ 
pounded by a writer who is characteristically free from all propensity 
to strained and far-fetched expositions. In this verse soul is twice used in 
the not uncommon sense of appetite, first described as empty (i. e. unsatisfied), 
and then as craving. This is much better than to take the word, with 
Grotius, as a mere periphrasis for the man himself. To this verse Lowth 
quotes a beautiful but certainly inferior parallel from Lucretius : 

Ac velut in somnis sitiens qiium qmerit, efc humor 

Non datur, ardorem in membris qui stinguere possit, 

Sed laticum simulacra petit, frustraque laborat, 

In medioque sitit torrenti fiumine potans. 

The passage quoted from Virgil by the same accomplished critic is not so 
opposite because more general. A less poetical but not less striking and 
affecting parallel from real life is found in one of Mungo Park’s journals, 
and pertinently quoted here by Barnes. “ No sooner had I shut my eyes 
than fancy would convey me to the streams and rivers of my native’ land. 
There, as I wandered along the verdant bank, I surveyed the clear stream 
with transport, and hastened to swallow the delightful draught; but alas ! 
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l^n“”S “J s Pf^ ^ which were the occasion of the jSents 
diSSl^lTl; ^ oIause - the Pw>plwt describes the con- 

secant l?l I J ? y exhortl “g tbem ironically to continue in it; in the 
terns ?he fost ckuse from 1 them and add rm the spectators. The 

coZte verbs are In 0ach of its m ^s two 

^nate verbs are used, but whether as synonymous, or as exurMsW 

different ideas, appears doubted. Ewald adopts the fomer supposttion 8 

two blmdnessk Jr WOnder ( entaunt »««* staun^the last 

verbs S t ^ Ul T Ut) • GeSeniuS ’ ° n the eontrai T ;’ S upposes 

-fhlr ft; •* on ? but dlfferent m sense to be designedly combined To 
iv , ir ? ke § lv ? s sense °f lingering, hesitating, doubting; to tbe second 
desires ffl 5 that of takin g pleasure or indulging the 

cSe he'uidStt! T th ’ ^ of bem g blmd -' The second imperative in either 
iV ifnl ?n K t i ?dS a f 1 f dlcatln ?, the 6ffect or consequence of that before 
it refuse to believe, but_ you will only be the more astonished: continue 
n J°y yourselves, but it will only bo the means of blinding you. The 

such explanation is added (as m chap, xxviii. 1, 7), the terms are to be 
litoially understood. By spiritual drunkenness we are probably to under- 
taud n ff teadl 7 ness 7 o1 induct and a want of spiritual discernment, 
i , U ‘ Ji ° r Jekov f h hath poured out upon you a spirit of deep sleep, and hath 
'Shut your eyes ; the prophets and your heads (or even your heads) the seers 
agency here ascribed to God, see the exposition 
tLtn J 1 * f ! ' .i Th ° tW ° ldeas ex P ressed in parallel clauses are 

1‘fff da ? 13 ^ ihe eyes and:-covering the head so as to obstruct the 
mglit. In the latter case, the Prophet makes a special application of the 
figure to the chiefs or religious leaders of the people, as if he had said, he 
nam shut your eyes, and covered your heads, viz. the prophets’. Some 
haw proposed to make the clauses more symmetrical by changing the 
division of the sentence, so as to read thus, he hath shat your eyes, the 
prophets, and, your heads , the seers , hath he covered . Others, because the 
Irophet did not use a commonplace expression or conform to the petty 
rules of rhetoric, reject prophets- and seers as a gloss accidentally transferred 
Ironr the margin. One of the reasons given for this bold mutilation of the 
text is, that the subject of the previous description is not the prophets but 
the people; as if the former were not evidently mentioned as the leaders of 
the latter. The people were blinded by rendering the revelations of the 
Pr ?=,? eless - To P roduce the usual confusion, Ewald, though he strikes 
out O N 33, insists upon retaining dnn as an adjective agreeing with 03H5W 
{your seeing heads). This amendment of Gesenius’s amendment has the 
good effect of making both ridiculous, and shewing that the common text, 
with all its difficulties, is best entitled to respect and confidence. 

11. And the vision of all (or of the whole) is (or has become) to you like 
the words oj the sealed writing, which they give to one knowing writing, saying, 
pray read this , and he says, 1 cannot, for it is sealed. The vision of all may 
either mean of all the prophets, or collectively all vision, or the vision of all 
things,* i. e. prophecy on all subjects (Ewald: Weissagung liber alles). 
Gesenius arbitrarily takes vision in the sense of law. If we depart from 
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that oi prophecy, the most appropriate sense would be the primary one of 

sight. The English word book does not exactly represent the Hebrew 
which originally signifies writing in general, or anything written (Hendo- 
werk: Schrift); and is here used as we might use document , or the still 
more general term, paper. J. D. Michaelis employs the specific term . let ter, 
which"the Hebrew word is some cases denotes. In the phrase *BD jn , the 
last word seems to mean writing in general, and the whole phrase oim who 
understands it, or knows how r to read it. The application oi the sinule 
becomes clear in the next verse. , . 

12. And the writing is given to one who knows not writing, saying, 
Pray read this, and he says , I know not writing . The common version, 1 
am not learned , is too comprehensive and indefinite. . A man might read a 
letter without being learned, at least in the modern sense, although the 
word was once the opposite of illiterate or wholly ignorant. In this case 
it is necessary to the full effect of the comparison, that the phrase should 
be distinctly understood to mean, I cannot read. Ihe comparison itself re¬ 
presents the people as alike incapable of understanding llie divine communi¬ 
cations, or rather as professing incapacity to understand them, some upon 
the general ground of ignorance, and others on the ground oi their obscurity. 

IB. And°lhe Lord said , Because this people draws near with^ its mouth , 
and with its lips they honour me , and its heart it puts (or keeps) far from 
me, and their fearing me is (or has become) a precept oj men , (a thing) 
taught. The apodosis follows in the next verse. Some read for 
and understand the clause to mean, they are compelled to honour me, they 
serve me by compulsion; or, when they are oppressed and afflicted, then 
they honour me. "The common reading is no doubt the tmo one* law aid 
makes PCD an intransitive verb (wanders far from me), which is contrary 
to usage. The singular and plural pronouns are promiscuously used in this 
verse with respect to Israel considered as a nation and an individual. At 
the end of the verse the English Version has, taught by the precepts of men: 
but a simpler construction, and one favoured by the accents, is to take 
rmk) as a neuter adjective without a substantive in apposition with niVD. 
This clause might be simply understood to mean, that they served^ God 
merely in obedience to human authority. It would then oi course imply 
no censure on the persons thus commanding, hut only on the motives oi 
those by whom they were obeyed. In bur Saviour’s application of the 
passage to the hyprocrites of his day (Mat. xv. 7-9), ho explains. their 
teachings as human corruptions of the truth, by which the commandment 
of God was made of none effect, The expressions of the Prophet, may 
have been so chosen as to be applicable either to the reign of ilezekiah, 
when the worship of Jehovah was enforced by human authority, or to tin- 
time of Christ, when the rulers of the people had corrupted and made void 
the law by then additions. It is unnecessary to suppose, with Henderson, 
that this corruption had already reached a great height when Isaiah wrote. 
The apparent reference, in this description, to the Jews, not at one time only 
hut throughout their history, tends to confirm the supposition, that the sub¬ 
ject of the prophecy is not any one specific juncture, and that the, first part 
of the chapter is not a prediction of any one siege of Jerusalem exclusively. 

14. Therefore , behold, I will add (or continue) to treat this people strangely , 
very strangely, and with strangeness , and the wisdom of its vase ones shall 
he lost (or perish), and the prudence of its prudent ones shall hale itsefj, 
i, e. for shame, or simply disappear. This is the conclusion of the sentence 
which begins with the preceding verse. Because they draw near, &t\, 






,i V . V f , ! v, uy some as an unusual form o: 

the, paiticiple lor ; but the latest interpreters mate it as usual th< 
third person of too mture and regard the construction as elliptical, 
behold, I (am he who) will add &e. See a similar construction of the 
preterite in chap, xxviii .16. Ktylj is strictly to make wonderful, bul 
when applied to persons, to treat wonderful, i. e. in a strange or extra¬ 
ordinary manner. The idiomatic repetition of the verb with its eognate 

noun cannot be fully reproduced in English. The literal 

translation (to make wonderful and wonder) would be quite unmeaning to 
an English reader. The nature ol the judgment here denounced seems to 
shew that the corruption of the people was closely connected with undue 
reliance upon human wisdom. (Compare chap. y. 21.) 

16. Woe unto those (or alas for those) going deep from Jehovah to hide 
counsel (i. e. laying their plans deep in the hope of hiding them from God), 
ami thm works (are) mjhe dark, and they say, Who sees us, and who knows 
ns ? Ibis is a further description of the people or their leaders, as not only 
wise in thou-own conceit, but as impiously hoping to deceive God, or elude 
ins notice. The absurdity of such an expectation is exposed in the following 
verse. In the last clause of this, the interrogative form implies negation. 

' 16. 1 our perversion ! Is the potter to be reckoned as the day (and nothing 
more), that the thing made should say of its maker, He made me not, and the 
thing formed say of its former, He does not understand? The attempt to 
hide anything from God implies that he has not a perfect knowledge of his 
creatures, which is practically to reduce the maker and the thing made to 
a level. With this inversion or perversion of the natural relation between 
God and .man, the Prophet charges them in one word (D33S!1)„ The old 
construction of this word as nominative to the verb (your turning of things 
upside down shall be esteemed , &c.) appears to he forbidden by the accents 
and by the position of the That of Barnes (your perverseness is as if 
the potter, &e.) arbitrarily supplies not only an additional verb but a particle 
of comparison. Most of the recent writers are agreed in construing the 
hist word as an exclamation, oh your perversenessl %, e» how perverse you 
are ! hi which sense it had long before been paraphrased by Luther {me 
seyd ihi’ so verkehrt /). Both the derivation of the word, however, and the 
context here seem to demand the sense perversion rather than perverseness. 
Hie verse seems intended not so much to rebuke their perverse disposition, 
as to shew that by their conduct they subverted the distinction between 
creature and Creator, or placed them in a preposterous relation to each 
other. Thus understood, the word may be thus paraphrased: (this is) 
your (own) perversion (of the truth , or of the true relation between God 
ami man). The English Version puts the following nouns in regimen 
(like the potter's clay), but the other construction (i die potter like the day) is 
so plainly required by the context, that Gesenius and others disregard the 
accents by which it seems to be forbidden. Hitssig, however, denies that 
the actual accentuation is at all at variance with the new construction. 

The preposition is here used in its proper sense as signifying general 
relation, 'with respect to, as to. By translating '5 for, the connection of 
the clauses becomes more obscure. 

17. Is it not yet a very little while , and Lebanon shall turn (or he turned) 
to the fruitful field, and the fruitful field be reckoned to the forest (L e. 
reckoned as belonging it, or as being itself a forest) ? The negative inter¬ 
rogation is one of the strongest forms of affirmation. That is not 
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the proper name of the S'aetaS'nfdon'bt soigeetod 

iTort^r.™ Cannd, whM. ^£*^“ 0 nip” 

the unbelieving J.«, ~4 (« 

^S&SStSt^S'^ 14. Thed— S l«d 

$%*> m%™Z!tXhS°ZrZZuZ“mi?U to rnthe, likened to 
tobtd S — rU, however clear the light«: P l» Je^ ^ 
the deaf who cannot even hear what is read by otosBui ^ torn 
ZL-™ when thev who would not break the seal or learn the letters ot me 
SS wmd, should be abandoned to their chosen state of ^™’ ^ 
on the other hand, the blind and deaf, whose case 1mfor, 3 £’*' d ^ 

should begin to see and bear the revelation once entirely iru ^cessible. 1 
perfect Station of this figurative lan f age to express the relahon o 

the Jews and Gentiles after the end of the old economy, affoids a new proo 

upon the inteUeetual views of those who should experience J’ S ° ^ J d 
scribes its influence in the promotion of their happiness. Not only should 
the ignorant be taught of God, but the wretched should he rendered happy m 
he Soyment of Ms favour. The poor of men, i. e. the poor among hem. 

20. For the violent u at on end, and the scoffer ceaseth, and all 
watchers for injustice are cut off. A main cause of the happiness foretold 
will be the weakening or destruction of all evil influences, here reduce o le 
toe ieat classes of violent wrong-doing, impious contempt of truth and 
coodness, and malignant treachery or fraud, which watches for the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing evil, with as constant vigilance as ought to> be em ^ e 
watelto for occasions of redressing wrong and doing justice. I his is a 
change which, to some extent, has always attended the diffusion of the true 
religion. Gesenius connects this verse with the foregoing as a statement of 
the cause for which the humble would rejoice, viz. that the oppressor is no 
more, &e. But this construction is precluded by the fact, that wherever 
men are said to rejoice in God, he is himself the subject of their joy. It is, 
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however, a mere question of grammatical arrangement, not affecting the 
general import of the passage. 

21, Making a man a sinner for a word, and for him disputing in the gate 
they laid a snare, and turned aside the righteous through deceit . An amplifi¬ 
cation of the last phrase in the foregoing verse. Some understand the first 
clause to mean, seducing people into sin by their words. It is much more 
common to explain ^ as meaning a judicial cause or matter, which use 
of the word occurs in Exodus xviii. 16. The whole phrase may then mean 
unjustly condemning a man in his cause, which agrees well with the obvious 
allusion to forensic process in the remainder of the verse. Ewald, however, 
takes *0;!? in the same sense with the English and many other early versions, 
which explain the clause to mean accusing or condemning men for a mere 
error of the tongue or lips. The general sense is plain, viz. that they 
embrace all opportunities and use all arts to wrong the guiltless. Another 
old interpretation, now revived by Ewald, is that of rroiD as meaning one that 
reproves others. Most of the modem writers take it in the sense of arguing, 
disputing, pleading, in the gate , i e. the court, often held in the gates of 
oriental cities. The other explanation supposes the gate to be mentioned 
only as a place of public concourse. Ewald translates it in the market-place. 
By the turning aside of the righteous (i. e. of the party who is in thejright), 
we are here to understand the depriving him of that which is his due. For 
the meaning and usage of the figure, see the commentary on chap. x. 2. -inflg 
has been variously understood to mean through falsehood (with particular 
re ten nice to false testimony), or by means of a judgment which is null and 
void, or for nothing, i. e. without just cause. In either case the phrase 
describes the perversion or abuse of justice by dishonest means, and thus 
agrees with the expressions used in the foregoing clauses. 

22. Therefore thus saith Jehovah to the house of Jacob, he who redeemed 
Abraham, Not now shall Jacob be ashamed, and not now shall Ms face turn 
pale. The Hebrew phrase not now does not imply that it shall he so here¬ 
after, but on the contrary, that it shall be so no more. Gfescnius and others 
render ^ of or concerning, because Jacob is immediately afterwards men¬ 
tioned in the third person; but this might be the case consistently with 
usage, even in a promise made directly to himself. That refers to 
the remoter antecedent, must be obvious to every reader; if it did not, Jacob 
would be described as the redeemer of Abraham. There is consequently 
not the slightest ground for Lowth’s correction of the text by reading 

instead of ^ {the God of the house of Jacob). There is no need of 
referring the redemption of Abraham to bis removal from a land of idolatry. 
The phrase may he naturally understood, either as signifying deliverance 
from danger and the divine protection generally, or in a higher sense as 
signifying Abraham’s conversion and salvation. Seeker and Lowth read 
Warp "for WirP 7 because paleness is not a natural indication of confusion. 
Other interpreters affirm that it is; but the true explanation seems to be that 
shame and fear are here combined as strong and painful emotions from which 
Jacob should bo henceforth free, Calvin and others understand by Jacob 
here the patriarch himself, poetically represented as beholding and sympa¬ 
thizing with the fortunes of his own descendants. Most interpreters suppose 
the name to be employed like Israel in direct application to the race itself. The 
reasons for these contrary opinions will be more clear from the following verse. 

28. For in his 'seeing (Le. when he sees) his children, the work of my 
hands , in the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name, and sanctify (or yes, 
they shall sanctify) the Holy One of Jacob, and the God of Israel they shall 
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fem\ The verse thus translated, according to its simplest and most ob¬ 
vious sense, has much perplexed interpreters. The difficulties chiefly urged 
are, first, that Jacob should be said to see his children in the midst of hm- 
self (11Tij?3) ; secondly, that his thus seeing them should be the occasion 
of their glorifying God. The last incongruity is only partially removed by 
maiiifg the verb indefinite, as Ewald does (wind man heiligen); for it may 
still be asked why Jacob is not himself represented as the agent. To remove 
both difficulties, some explain the verse to mean, when he (that is) Ms 
children see the work of my hands (viz., my providential judgments), they 
shall sanctify , &c. It is evident, however, that in this construction the men¬ 
tion of the 1 children is entirely superfluous, and throws the figures of the 
text into confusion, Ewald accordingly omits as a gloss, which is 
merely giving up the attempt at explanation in despair. Gesenius, on the 
other hand, in his translation, cuts the knot by omitting the singular pro¬ 
noun, and making Ms children the sole subject of the verb. What follows 
is suggested as a possible solution of this exegctical enigma. We have seen 
reason, wholly independent of this verse, to believe that the immediately 
preceding context has respect to the excision of the Jews and the vocation 
of the Gentiles. Now the latter are described in the New Testament as 
Abraham’s (and consequently Jacob’s) spiritual progeny, as such, distin¬ 
guished from Ms natural descendants. May not these adventitious or 
adopted children of the patriarch, constituted such by the electing grace of 
God, be here intended by the phrase, the work of my hands '! If so, the 
whole may thus be paraphrased : when ho (the patriarch, supposed to be 
again alive, and gazing at his offspring) shall behold his children (not by 
nature, but), created such by me, in the midst of him (i.e. in the midst, or 
in the place, of his natural descendants), they {i.e. he and his descendants 
jointly) shall unite in glorifying God as the author of this great revolution. 
This explanation of the verse is the more natural, because such would no 
doubt be the actual feelings of the patriarch and his descendants, if he 
should really be raised from the dead, and permitted to behold what God 
has wrought, with respect both to his natural and spiritual offspring. To 
the passage thus explained a striking parallel is found in chap. xlix. 1.8-21, 

: where the same situation and emotions here ascribed to the patriarch are 
predicated of the church personified, to whom the Prophet says, “ Lift up 
thine eyes round about and behold, all these gather themselves, together, 
they come to thee. The children which thou shalt have after thou hast lost 
the others shall say, &c. Then shalt thou say in thine heart, Who hath 
begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, a cap¬ 
tive, and removing to and fro ? And who hath brought up these 9 -Behold, 
I alone was left; these, where were they?” For the use of the word 
sanctify , in reference to God as its object, see the note on chap. vili. 13. 
The Holy One of Jacob is off course identical in meaning with the Holy 
One of Israel, which last phrase is explained in the note on chap. i. 4. 
The emphatic mention of the Holy One of Jacob and the God of Israel as 
the object to be sanctified, implies a relation still existing between all be¬ 
lievers and their spiritual ancestry, as well as a relation of identity between 
the Jewish and the Christian church. 

24. Then shall the erring in spirit know wisdom, and the munnvrers (or 
rebels) shall receive instruction. These words would be perfectly appropriate 
as a general description of the reclaiming and converting influence to be 
exerted upon men in general But under this more vague and compre¬ 
hensive sense, the context, and especially the verse immediately preceding, 
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seems to shew that there is one more specific and significant included.. If 
the foregoing verse predicts the reception of the Gentiles into the family of 
Israel, and if this reception, as we learn from the New Testament, was 
connected with the disinheriting of most of the natural descendants, who 
are, nevertheless, to be restored hereafter, then the promise of this final 
restoration is a stroke still wanting to complete the fine prophetic picture 
now before us. That finishing stroke is given in this closing verse, which 
adds to the promise that the Cfentiles shall become the heirs of Israel, 
another that the heirs of Israel according to the flesh shall themselves be 
restored to their long-lost heritage, not by excluding their successors in 
their turn, hut by peaceful and brotherly participation with them. This 
application of the last part of the chapter to the calling of the Gentiles and 
the restoration of the Jews has been founded, as the reader will observe, 
not on any forced accommodation of particular expressions, but on various 
detached points, all combining to confirm this exegetical hypothesis as the 
only one which furnishes a key to the consistent exposition of the chapter 
::s a concatenated prophecy, without abrupt transitions or a mixture of 
incongruous materials. 

CHAPTEK XXX. 

This chapter contains an exposure of the sin and folly of ancient Israel 
in seeking foreign aid against their enemies, to the neglect of God, their 
rightful sovereign and their only strong protector. The costume of the 
prophecy is borrowed from the circumstances and events of Isaiah’s own 
times. "Thus Egypt is mentioned in the first part of the chapter as the 
chosen ally of the people, and Assyria in the last part as the dreaded 
enemy. There is no need, however, of restricting what is said to that 
period, exclusively. The presumption, as in all such cases,'is, that the 
description was designed to be more general, although it may contain allu¬ 
sions to particular emergencies. Reliance upon human aid, involving a 
distrust of the divine promises, was a crying sin of the ancient church, not 
at one time only, but throughout her history. To denounce such sins, and 
threaten them with condign punishment, was no small part of the prophetic 
office. The chronological hypotheses assumed by different writers with 
respect to this chapter are erroneous, only because too specific and exclu¬ 
sive. Thus Jerome refers it to the conduct of the Jews in the days of 
Jeremiah, Kiinehi to their conduct in the reign of Ahaz, Jarchi to the con¬ 
duct of the ten tribes in the reign of Hofehea. Vitringa takes a step in the 
right direction, by combining Israel and Judah as included in the censure. 
Borne of the later'writers assume the existence of an Egyptian party in the 
reign of HezeBah, who negotiated with that power : against the^will or 
without the knowledge of the king. But even if this fact can bo^inferred 
from .Habshakeh’s hypothetical reproach in chap, xxxvi. it does not 
follow that this was the sole subject or occasion;, of : prophecy. It was 
clearly intended to reprove the sin of seeking ^ foreign ant without divine 
permission; but there is nothing in the terms of the reproof confining it to 
any simde case of the offence. This chapter may be divided into three 
parts. °In the first, the Prophet shews the sin and folly of relying upon 
E^ypt, no doubt for protection against Assyria, as these were the two great 
powers between which Israel was continually oscillating, almost constantly 
at war with one and in alliance with the other, vers. 1-7. . In the.last^part, 
he describes the Assyrian power as broken by an immediate divine inter- 
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position, precluding the necessity of any human aid, vers. 27-83. In the 
larger intervening part, he shews the connection of this distrust of God and 
reliance on the creature with the general character and spiritual state of the 
people, as unwilling to receive instruction, as dishonest and. oppressive, 
making severe judgments necessary, as a prelude to the glorious change 
which God would eventually bring to pass, vers. 8-26. 

1. Woe to the disobedient children , saith Jehovah , (so disobedient as) 
to form (or execute) a plan and not from me, and to weave a web, but not (of) 
my Spirit, for the sake of adding sin to sin. Here, as in chap. i. 2, Israel s 
filial relation to Jehovah is particularly mentioned as an agravation of his 
ingratitude and disobedience. The infinitives express the respect in which, 
or the result with which, they had rebelled against Jehovah. The relative 
construction of the English Version does not materially change the sense. 

The phrase HDDp tjfa^ has been variously explained. The Peshito makes 
it mean to pour out libations, probably with reference to some ancient mode 
of ratifying covenants, and the Septuagint accordingly translates it evoii) ears 
Gm&wag. Cocceius applies it to the casting of molten images (adfunden- 
dum fusile), He Dieu to the moulding of designs or plots. Kirnchi and 
Calvin derive the words from the root to cover, and suppose the idea here 
expressed to be that of concealment. Ewald follows J. D. Michaelis in 
making the phrase mean to weave a web , which agrees well with tho context, 
and is favoured by the similar use of the same verb and noun in chap. xxv. 
7. KnobeFs objection, that this figure is suited only to a case of treachery, 
has no force, as the act of seeking foreign aid w r as treasonable under the 
theocracy, and the design appears to have been formed and executed 
secretly. (Compare chap. xxix. 15, where the reference may be to the 
same transaction.) Yitringa, who refers the first part of the chapter to the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, supposes the sin of seeking foreign aid to be 
here described as added to the previous sin of worshipping the golden calf. 
Hitzig supposes the first sin to he that of forsaking Jehovah, the second that 
of seeking human aid. The simple meaning seems, however, to be that of 
multiplying or accumulating guilt. CFTilD is strongly rendered by the Sep¬ 
tuagint apostates , and by the Yulgate deserters, both which ideas may be 
considered as involved in the translation rebels or rebellious , disobedient or 
refractory. 

2. Those walking to go down to Egypt, and my mouth they have not con- 

suited (literally asked), to take refuge in the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust 
in the shadow of Egypt. Motion towards Egypt is commonly spoken of in 
Scripture as downward. is commonly explained to mean setting out 

or setting forward; but Be Wette and Ewald omit it altogether, or con¬ 
sider it as joined with the other verb to express the simple idea of descent. 
Hendewerk takes mouth as a specific designation of the Prophet, which is 
wholly unnecessary. To ask the mouth , or at the mouth, of the Lord, is a 
phrase used elsewhere in the sense of seeking a divine decision or response. 

8. And the strength of Egypt shall be to you fo r shame, and the trust in the 

shadow of Egypt for confusion . \ 'Til may here bo taken in its frequent 
sense of becoming or being converted into . The common version of the first 
1 by therefore changes the idiomatic form of the original without necessity. 

4. For his chiefs are in Zoan, and his ambassadors arrive at Hanes. 
For the site and political importance of Zoan or Tunis, see the commentary 
on chap. xix. 11. For D3n, the Seventy seem to have read WJ" twri, 
they shall labour in vain. This reading is also found in a few manuscripts 
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and approved by Lowth and J. D. Miehaelis. The latter thinks it possible, 
however, that Mb may denote the Pyramids. The Targnro changes Hanes 
into 1 ahjoanhes, and Grotius regards the former as a mere contraction of 
the latter, which is also the conjecture of Champollion. Vitringa identifies the 
Isaiah with the 'Avveig of Herodotus. This combination is approved 
by Gosenius and the later writers, who, moreover, identify the Greek and 
Hebrew forms with the Egyptian lines and the Arabic Ehnes. The city so 
called was in Middle Egypt, south of Memphis. The older writers almost 
unanimously understand this verse as relating to the envoys of Israel and 
Judah. Clericus indeed refers the suffixes to Egypt or to Pharaoh, hut 
without a change of meaning, as he supposes the Egyptian envoys to be 
such as were sent to meet the others, or to convey the answer to their ap¬ 
plications. But some of the late interpreters adopt the same construction 
with a total change of meaning. Hitzig regards the verse as a contemptu- ! 
gus description of the narrow boundaries and insignificance of Egypt. Ills 
(Pharaoh’s) princes are in Zoan (the capital), and his heralds (the bearers 
of his royal mandates) only reach to Hanes (a town of Middle Egypt.) 
The unnatural and arbitrary character of this interpretation will appear from 
the curious fact that Ewald, who adopts the same construction of the pro¬ 
nouns, makes the whole verse a concession of the magnitude and strength 
of the Egyptian monarchy. Although his princes are at Zoan (in Lower 
Egypt) and his heralds reach to Hanes (much further south). Knobel ob¬ 
jects to^ these constructions, that the phrase, his princes are at Zoan , is 
unmeaning and superfluous. He therefore resuscitates the Beptuagint read¬ 
ing 'W* and makes the whole mean, that the chiefs of Pharaoh are still 
at Zoan (h e. remain inactive there), and that his messengers or commis¬ 
saries labour in vain to raise the necessary forces. From these ingenious 
extravagances it is satisfactory to fall back on the old interpretation, which 
is also that of Gesenius, Umbreit, and Hendewerk, with this modification 
in the case of the latter, that he supposes Zoan and Hanes to lie mentioned 
as the royal seats of Seveehus and Tirhakah, to both of whom the applica¬ 
tion may have been addressed. 

5. All are ashamed of a people who cannot profit them {a people) not for 
help and not for profit, but for shame , and also for disgrace. Lowth inserts 
after on the authority of four manuscripts. But the ^ is itself here 
equivalent to an adversative particle in English, although it really retains 
its usual meaning, for, because . The Hebrew construction is, they are not 
a profit or a help, for (on the contrary) they are a disgrace and a reproach. 

Gesenius regards as an incorrect orthography for » hut Maurer 

and Knobel read it and assume a root synonymous with 

The in the first clause has its very frequent meaning of concerning , on 
account of. 

G. The harden of the beasts of the south , in a land of suffering and dis¬ 
tress, whence (give) the adder and the fiery flying serpent; they are carrying 
(or about to carry) on the shoulder of young asses their wealth, and on the 
hump of camels their treasures, to a people (or for the sake of a people) who 
cannot profit. The Prophet sees the ambassadors of Israel carrying costly 
presents through the waste howling wilderness, for the purpose of securing 
the Egyptian alliance. Gill applies the description to the emigration of 
the Jews into Egypt in the days of Jeremiah. This may be alluded to, 
but cannot be the exclusive subject of the passage. The Beptuagint tran¬ 
slates Kh’Pby ogcM/g, and converts the first clause into a title or icscnp- 
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tion. Schmidias and J. H. Michaelis regard this as the beginning of a 
special prophecv, or subdivision of the greater prophecy, agams it sou 
>em" Jews who were nearest to Egypt. Henderson also thinks it 
vertible, that this is the title or inscription ot the record which me Iiophot 
is afterwards commanded to made. The latest German writers, as 
have been expected, reject the clause as spurious, Hendewerk and Lwald 
expunpin" it wholly from the text, while the others include it in brackets 
as of doubtful authenticity. These critical conclusions all involve the sup¬ 
position, that some ancient copyist or reader of the Prophet, imagining a new 
subdivision to begin here, introduced this title, as the same or another hand 
had done in chaps, xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 1, 11, In, XX1L 
xxiii. 1. The number of these alleged interpolations, far from adding to tno 
probability of the assumption, makes it more improbable in every instance 
where it is resorted to. In this case there is nothing to suggest the idea ot 
,a change of subject or a new division, if the title be omitted. H<3W ien 
can the interpolation be accounted for ? If it be said that we are not bound 
to account for the absurdity of ancient interpolators, the answer is mat wo 
are just as little bound to believe in their existence. . The truth appears to 
be that the interpretation of this clause as an inscription is entirely 
imaginary- Even in the other cases cited we have seen that the assumption 
of a°formal title may he pushed too far. But here it is wholly out of place. 
It is surely an unreasonable supposition, that the Prophet. could not put the 
word K'J’D at the beginning of a sentence without converting it into it title. 
The most natural construction of the first clause, is to take it as an exclama¬ 
tion (0 the burden of the beasts! what a burden to the beasts!), or as an abso¬ 
lute nominative (as to the burden oj the beasts ). The beasts meant are not the 
lions and the vipers of the next clause (Hitzig), but the asses and the 
camels of the one following, called beasts of the south because travelling m 
that direction. The land meant is not Egypt (Viiringa), though described 
by Ammianus Marcellinns as peculiarly abounding in venomous reptiles 
(serpentes aiit innumeras, ultra omiicni perniciem sievientes, basiliscos ot 
amphisboenas et scytalas et acontias et dipsadas et viperas aliascjue com- 
plures), nor the land of Israel as the nurse of lion-like men or heroes (J. J)« 
Michaelis), but the interjacent desert described by Moses in similiar terms 
(Dent. i. ID, viii. 15). The preposition ?, meaning strictly in, might in 
this connection denote either through or into, but the former seems to ho 
required by the context. It follows of course that rTVS cannot 
mean a land of oppression , in allusion cither to the bondage oi the Hebrews 
or to that of the natives (Yitringa), nor a land compressed and narrow in 
shape (CJericns),but must denotea land of suffering, danger, and privation, 
such as the great Arabian desort is to travellers. Those who make to 
mean Egypt explain DHD as referring rather to the people than the country; 
but if the land referred to is the desert, it must be explained, with the 


latest German waiters, as either a poetical licence or a grammatical anomaly. 
The general meaning of the phrase, as all agree, is whence. It is also 
agreed that two designations of the lion are here used; but how they 
mutually differ is disputed. Galvin has leo et ho major ,■ Ooceeius, ho 
aniniosus et annosus. Luther makes the distinction one ol sox (lions and 
lionesses), winch is now regarded as the true distinction, though the first of 
the two Hebrewwords, since Bochart, has been commonly explained to mean 
the lioness . Bo Clorieus, lecena et leo violmtm, and all the recent -writers 
except Hitzig, who makes both the words generic (Leu unci Lowe). 
may be translated adder, viper, asp, or by any other term denoting a venom- 
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tuiH For tiio meaning of *)WD spC?, gec tiie note on 

< ut])» ai\, I lie lions and vipers ol this verse are not symbolical descrip-" 
/ ( V ! A ol l ' ao jV -0ptiaus (Junius), but a poetical description of the desert. 

iu n liitikes eve a 711D»D (Behemoth), an emblem of Egypt, and tran- 
?, !S iil ° cliimQ N an inscription), oratio pronunciata de meridicmo 
typopoUiuL’)! oi' which Lowth translates too vaguely young 

ca/.//c, denotes more specifically young asses , or it may be used as a poetical 
ilnug nation ot asses in general. That signifies the hump or bunch of 
me camel, as explained in^thc Ynlgate (super gib bum cameli), the Peshito, 
aiid the iargum, is clear from the context, but not from etymology, as to 
which interpreters are much divided. The old Jews traced the word to 
/mar// (because sometimes applied for medicinal purposes), while Henderson 
explains it by an Arabic analogy as meaning the natural furniture of the 
animal. ihe belore ^51 does not seem to be a mere equivalent to ?$, 
hnt^ infuer, as in ver. 5, to mean on account of for the sake of, 
r t f • ‘f l,( for (he FgggUans) in vain and to no yurpose shall they help, 

1 Hcretnre 1 erg concerning thin, their strength is to sit still. This, which is 
(he common English Version of the last clause, is substantially the same 
whli Calvin s. Later writers have rejected it, however, on the ground, that 
- ! 0, according 1*> etymology and usage, does not mean strength but indo- 
h’ner. On. inis supposition, Urn Vulgate version would bo more correct 
(supmhia fatUum rest, quiesce), being then explained as the imperative 
oi ruJ* U) cease, ft rest. This construction is exactly in accordance with 
llir Al »ivli(* arum its, which conned lsH with 2 PH and disjoin it from 
V>nl t h ■ ■ I,t;st word, as now -pointed, must he either a noun or an infinitive. 
Hmer 2m occurs elsewhere as a name of Egypt, most of the modem writers 
tale IHfcOp In ihu sense of naming, which is fully justified by usage, and 
understand the clause as contrasting tin.) pretensions of Egypt with its 
a,final pmlbrmances ; the two antagonist ideas being those of arrogance, .or 
iinnlence and quiescence, or inaction. Thus Gesenius translates it Gross- 
mo nl flan still si tit , and Games, the blusterer that sitteth still. Besides the 
obscurity of the descriptive epithets, the construction, is perplexed by the 
ns o lirsi of the feminine singular (fiat), and then of the masculine plural 
built in refeomen to one subject. The common solution is that ihe 
former has respect to the country, and the latter to the people. The general 
meaning of the clause may he considered as determined by the one before it. 

aiH { pn am nouns used adverbially. Ewald introduces in the last 
clause a paronomasia, which is not in the original (Trulzige das ist Frostige). 

<t And won go , write if with them on a tablet and inscribe it in a book, and 
h i it he for a future dag, fur ever, to etcrnilg. This, like the similar pre- 
caifliun in chap. viii. 1, was intended to verify the fact of the prediction 
afier ihe event. seems to include the ideas of before them and among 

them. Knohe.l Infers from this command, that the Prophets house must 
have been upon the street or square, in which the prediction was orally 
d< livered. Most Interpreters suppose two distinct inscriptions to be,here 
required, one on a solid tablet for public exhibition, and the other on parch¬ 
ment or the like fur preservation. But Gesenius more naturally undcr- 

darnls tin*. ’Words HI*? ami as equivalents, which is the less improbable, 
because if a distinction were intern led, ppH would no doubt have been con¬ 
nected, not with "©D hut with Borne of the ancient versions exchange 

*11? for 1J? (a testimony for ever), which is adopted by several interpreters on 
the authority of Dent*, xxxh ID, 21, 20, where the same combination occurs* 
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Ewald adds that the idea of testimony is essential, and Knobel that the eon- 
currence of "ffi would be cacophonus. . , . , 7 . , 

9. For a people of rebellion (a rebellious people) is it , lying (ov denying) 
children, children (who) are not willing to learn the law of Jehovah* ,by 
denying children Kimchi understands such as deny then* lather, trill, suen 
as falsely pretend to be his children, ffitzig gives the phrase a more 
specific meaning, as denoting that they would deny the fact ot the prediction 
without some such attestation as the one required in the preceding verse. 
The English Yersion makes this verso state the substance of the inscription, 

that this is a rebellious people, &c. t 

10. Who say to the seers, Ye shall not see, and to the viewers, ye shall 
not view for ns right things; speak imto us smooth things, vieiv deceits. 
There is great difficulty in translating this verse literally, as the two Hebrew 
verbs, meaning to see, have no equivalents in English, which of them¬ 
selves suggest the idea of prophetic revelation. The common version (see 
not, prophesy not), although it conveys the true sense substantially, leaves 
out of view the near relation of the two verbs to each other in the ori¬ 
ginal. In the translation above given, view is introduced merely as .a 
synonyme of see, both being here used to express supernatural or prophetic 
vision. With this use of the verbal noun (seer) we are all familiar through 
the English Bible. Clericus translates both verbs in the present (non 
videtis), which would make the verse a simple denial of the inspiration ot 
the prophets, or of the truth of their communications. Most interpreters 
prefer the imperative form, which is certainly implied ; but the safest 
because the most exact construction is Luther’s, which adheres to the strict 
sense of the future (ye shall not see).. This is of course not given as the 
actual language of tho people, hut as the tendency and spirit of thoil 
acts. It is an ingenious but extravagant idea of Cocceius, that the first 
clause of this verse condemns the prohibition of the Scriptures by.anti - 
Christian teachers, who say to those seeing ye shall not see, &c. Even if the 
first clause could be naturally thus explained, the same sense could not pos¬ 
sibly be put upon the others. Smooth things or words is a common figura¬ 
tive term for flatteries. Luther’s expressive version is preach sojt to us . 

11 . Depart from the way, swerve from the path, cause to cease from before 
us the Holy One of Israel. The request is not (as Gill suggests) that they 
would get out of the people’s way, so as no longer to prevent their going 
on in sin, but that they would get out of their own way, i. e. wander front 
it or forsake it. This way is explained by Gcsenius to be the way of piety 
and virtue, but by Hitzig more correctly as the way which they had hitherto 
pursued in the discharge of their prophetic functions. Cause to cease from 
before us, i. e . remove from our sight. It was a common opinion with the 
older writers, that this clause alludes to Isaiah’s frequent repetition of the 
name Holy One of Israel, and contains a request that they might hear it 
no more. But the modem interpreters appear to ho agreed that the allu¬ 
sion is not to the name but the person. Cocceius understands the clause 
as relating to the antichristian exclusion of Christ from the church as its 
sanctifier. The form of the preposition (IIP) is peculiar to this place. 

12 . Therefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel, Because of your receding 
(or despising) this word, and (because) ye have trusted in oppression and 
perverseness, and have relied thereon . On the hypothesis already stated, 
that the people had expressed a particular dislike to the title Holy One oj 
Israel, Piscator supposes that the Prophet here intentionally uses it, as if 
in defiance of their impious belief. Gill even thinks that this wurd may 
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mean this name. But all this seems to limit the meaning of the terms too 
much. Ike word here mentioned is no douht the law of ver. 9, both being 
common epithets of revelation generally, and of particular divine communi¬ 
on ions, (bee the note on chap. ii. 8). J. D. Mickaelis ingeniously con- 
Torts tiie ^st clause into a description of Egypt, as itself oppressed and 
theioiore unfit to be the protector of Israel. But in order to extract this 
meaning from the words, he is forced into an arbitrary change of the point¬ 
ing. Houbigant and Lowth, instead of PW read thus making it synony¬ 
mous with IPX The latter word seems to denote perverseness or moral 
o mqmty m general. It is rendered in a strong idiomatic form by Hitzig 
(Yerschmitztheit) and Ewald (Querwege). 

^ iere f°^ e shall this iniquity be to you like a breach falling (or ready 
to fall)' swelling out in a high trail, whose breaking may come suddenly, at 
v li fy) instant, J. D. Michaelis, by another arbitrary change of text, reads 
this help instead of this iniquity. The image is that of a wall which is rent 
or cracked, and, as Gill says, bellies out and bulges. The verse is explained 
with great unanimity by the interpreters until we come to Hitzig, who puts 
an entirely new face upon the simile. He objects with some truth to the 
(ikl interpretation that it assumes without authority a future meaning of 
the participle and that it makes the breach or chasm swell and fall, 
instead of the wall itself. ‘He then infers, from the use of fpf in 2 Bam. 
v. 20, and of in Isaiah lxiv. 1, that the former here denotes a tor- 
rent (Walds imm), falling upon (i. e. attacking, as in Josh. xi. 7), and swell¬ 
ing against a high wall . The weakest point in this ingenious combination 
is the necessity of construing with 3, from which it is separated by 
To remove this difficulty, Hendewerk, adopting the same general 
construction, takes the whole phrase ^ in the sense of waterfall The 
later German writers, Ewald, Umbreit, and Knobel, have returned to the 
old interpretation. Ewald, however, to remove the first of Hitzig’s objec¬ 
tions, applies not to the falling of the wall, but to the sinking or ex¬ 
tension downwards of the breach itself (ein sinkender Pass) ; while Knobel 
gains the same end by explaining to be not the aperture or chasm, but 
the portion of the wall affected by it. This last explanation had been pre¬ 
viously and independently proposed by Henderson, who says that the word 
here means properly the piece forming one side of the breach or rent. But 
this is really a mere concession that the strict and usual sense is inappro¬ 
priate. With respect to the main point, that the figures were intended to 
express the idea of sudden destruction, there is and can be no diversity of 
judgment. In favour of the old interpretation, as compared with Hitzig’s, 
it may be suggested, that the former conveys the idea of a gradual yet 
sudden catastrophe, which is admirably suited to the context- It is also 
true, as Umbreit well observes, that the idea of a downfall springing from 
internal causes is more appropriate in this connection, than that of mere 
external violence, however overwhelming. 

14. And it (the wall) is broken like the breaking of a potter’s vessel (any 
utensil of earthenwhere), broken unsparingly (or without mercy), so that there 
is not found in its fracture (or among its fragments) a sherd to take up fire 
from a hearth fund to skim (or dip up) water from a pool. The first words 
strictly mean, he breaks it, not the enemy, as Knobel supposes, which would 
imply* an allusion to the breach made in a siege, but lie indefinitely, i. e. 
some one (Cocceius : aliquis franget), which may be resolved into a passive 
form as in the Vulgate (comminuetur). It is wholly gratuitous to read 
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The phrase &6 niD| exhibits a construction wholly foreign 
from our idiom, and therefore not susceptible of literal translation. ^The 
nearest approach to it is, breaking he spareth not (or will not spare). Sherd 
is an old English word, now seldom used, meaning a broken piece of pot¬ 
tery or earthenware, and found more frequently in the compound form of 
potsherd . A potter’s vessel, literally, vessel of the potters . Hpn, except in 
a single instance, is always applied to the taking np of fire, $1^0 is strictly 
to remove the surface of a liquid, hut may here have greater latitude of 
meaning For np|. the English version has pit, Lowth cistern , and most 
other writers well; but in Ezek. xlvii. 11 it denotes a marsh or pool . 
Ewald supposes a particular allusion to the breaking of a poor man’s 
earthen pitcher, an idea which had been suggested long before by Gill; 
as poor people are wont to do, to take fire from the hearth , and water out of a 
well in a piece of broken pitcher . 

15. For thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, m returning 
(or conversion) and rest shall ye he saved, in remaining quiet and in confi¬ 
dence shall he your strength ; and ye would not (or lucre not willing). This 
overwhelming judgment would be strictly just because they had been 
fully admonished of the way of safely. Here again Gill supposes a peculiar 
significance in the repetition of the Holy One of Israel The rabbinical 
explanation of m-ld as a derivative from is gratuitous and certainly not 
justified by Num. x. 86. Grotius understands by returning retrocession 
from the unlawful measures and negotiations. The Targum gives it the 
more general sense of returning to the law, which agrees in substance with 
the common explanation of the term as meaning a return to God by repent¬ 
ance and conversion. (For the spiritual usage of the verb, see the note on 
chap. i. 27.) This sense Gesenius mentions as admissible although he 
prefers to assume a hendiadys, ly returning to regme, which is needless and 
unnatural. Hitzig’s idea that the word denotes returning to one’s self may 
be considered as included in the other. 

16. And ye said , No, for we will flee upon horses; therefore shall ye fi.ee ; 
and upon the swift will ice ride / therefore shall your pursuers he swift . Calvin 
points out a double sense of CM in this verse, and the modern interpreters 
express it in their versions, the most successful being that of Bwald, 
who employs the kindred forms fliegen and ftielmu This can he per¬ 
fectly copied in English by the use of fly and flee; hut it may be doubted 
whether this is not a mere refinement, as the Hebrew verb in every other 
case means to flee, and the hope here ascribed to the people is not simply 

that of going swiftly, but of escaping from the dangers threatened. In h\> 

and the primary sense of lightness is very often merged into that of 
rapid motion, Kuobcl discovers an additional paronomasia in which 

he makes perceptible in German by employing the three words, fliegen, 
fliehen, jiiichligcn. Many of the older writers use a comparative expression 
in the last clause after the example of the Vulgate ( 'vdociores ). Grotius 
J-IDMjFI the specific sense of exsuliibitis . 

17*. One thousand from before the rebuke (or menace) of one, from before 
the rebuke of five shall ye flee, until ye are left like a mast (or pole) on 
the top of the mountain, and like the signal on the hill . From the use of 
the definite article in the last clause, Junius and Tromellius needlessly 
infer that the meaning is this mountain, this hill, meaning Zion. The 
pleonastic form one thousand is not urged by any of the German waiters as 
a proof of later date. To supply a particle of comparison (as one) is of 
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course entirely unnecessary. To complete the parallelism, and to conform 
the (repression to Ley. xxvi. 8, Dent, xxxii. 81, Lowth supposses HIT) (a 
myriad) to have dropped out of the text, and finds a trace of" this original 
rending in the Septuagint version vrcXXot. Instead of a definiteexpres¬ 
sion, Clerieiis and others supply omnes . The former emendation, although 
not adopted, is favoured by Gesenius; but the later writers reject both, 
not only as unnecessary, but because, as Hitzig well observes, such a 
change would disturb the connection with what follows, the # sense being 
plainly this, that they should flee until they were left, &e. Dfi is taken as 
the name of a tree by August! (Tannenbaum) and Kosonmuller (pious), by 
Gesenius and Ewald as a signal or a signal-pole. In the onfy two cases 
where it occurs elsewhere, it has the specific meaning of a mast. The 
allusionmay be simply to the similar appearance of a lofty and solitary tree, 
or the common idea may be that of a flag-staff, which might be found in 
either situation. The word beacon, here employed by Gataker and Barnes, 
is consistent neither with the Hebrew nor the English usage. The idea of 
tlie last clause, as expressed by Hitzig, is that no two of them should 
remain together. (Compare 1 Sam. xi. 11.) 

18. And therefore will Jehovah wait to have mercy upon yon, and 
therefore will he rise up (or be exalted) to pity you, for a God of judgment 
in Jehovah ; blessed are all that wait for him . The apparent incongruity 
of ibis promise with the threatening which immediately precedes, has led to 
various constructions of the first clause. The most violent and least satis¬ 
factory is that which takes 15*? in the rare and doubtful sense of but or 
iwreri'hcless. This is adopted among recent writers by Gesenius, Barnes, 
Henderson. Another solution, given by Yitringa, leaves to be_under¬ 
stood as usual, but converts the seeming promise into a threatening, by 
explaining nan? will delay (to be gracious), and will remain afar off 
(darclii: ppnp’). But this is certainly not the obvious and natural meaning 
of the Prophet’s words, nan elsewhere means to wait with earnest expecta¬ 
tion and desire, and the Kal is so used in the last clause of this very verse. 
This objection also lies against Maurer’s explanation of the clause as 
referring to delay of punishment. Hitzig supposes the connection to be this: 
therefore (because the issue of your present course must be so fatal) he will 
wait or allow you time for repentance. Knobel applies the whole to God’s 
intended dealings with them after the threatened judgments should have 
boon endured. On the whole, the simplest and most probable conclusion 


seems to be that 0 T has its usual meaning, but refers, as in many other 
cases, to a remoter antecedent than the words immediately before jt\ As if 
the Prophet paused at this point and reviewing his denunciations said, 
Bince this is so, since you must perish if now dealt with strictly, God will 
allow you space for repentance, he will wait to be gracious, lie will exalt 
himself by showing mercy. J. H. Michaelis, with much the ‘ same elect, 
refers p 1 ? to the condition mentioned in ver. 15. Therefore (if you will be 
qmot and believe) Jehovah will wait, &c. Another difficulty of the same 
kind lias arisen from the next clause, where the justice of God seems to be 
-liven as a reason for shewing mercy. Gill removes the difficulty by trans¬ 
lating P aUhouijh ; Henderson by taking m the sense of rectitude, 

including as a prominent idea faithfulness or truth m the fulfilment of his 
m-omS: Another expedient suggested by Gill is to give W** the sense 
of discretion That the clause does not relate to righteousness or justice in 
tb.e’strict sense, appears plain from the added benediction upon those who 
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trust Jehovah. One point is universally admitted, namely, that somewhere 
in Sis verse is the transition from the tone of threatening to that of Fomisc 
The question where it shall be fixed, though interesting, does not afteet the 
general connection or the import of the passage as a whole. L wald strang«jy 
adopts, as absolutely necessary, Houbigant s emendation of the text, by 
readme D1T for DW, and explains the former to mean, does not sultei him- 
£to be moved (riihrt sich nicht), an explanation scarcely loss arbitrary 

than the criticism on which it is founded. 

19 For the people in Zion shall dwell in Jerusalem; thou shall weep 
no more; he will be very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry ; as 

he hears it he will answer thee. The positron of the first verb in this 
English sentence loaves it doubtful whether it is to be construed with what 
follows or what goes before. Precisely the same ambiguity exists m the 
original, which may cither mean that the people who are now m Zion shall 
dwell in Jerusalem, or that the people shall dwell m Zion, m Jerusalem 
This last is the most natural construction, and the one indicated by the 
accents It is adopted in the English Version, hut with a needless variation 
of the particle, in Zion at Jerusalem. According to Henderson, the 3 
expresses more strongly the relation of the Jews to Zion as their native home. 
But this assertion is hardly borne out by the places which he cites (chap, xxl. 
13 1 Kings xvi. 24, 2 Kings v. 23). In the translation above given the 
Hebrew order is restored. According to these constructions, dwell must be 
taken in the strong sense of remaining or continuing to dwell (Hcndewerk), 
in allusion to the deportation of the rest of Judah (Grotrns), or of the ten 
tribes (Clericus'l. But a very different construction of the first cla^e is 
proposed ^yDhderlein, and approved by Gesenius and Ewald. These 
interpreters regard the whole clause as a vocative, or in other words as a 
description of the object of address. For 0 people m Zion, tlwdhng_m 
Jerusalem thou shalt weep no more . To obtain this sense, wc must either 
read as a participle, or supply the relative before it, and suppose a 
sudden change of person, as in chap, xxviii. 16, and xxix. 14. This necessity, 
together with the collocation of the '? rendors the vocative construction loss 
natural and probable than that which makes the first clause a distinct pro¬ 
position or promise. Besides, it is not easy to account for so extended a 
description of the people, as a mere introduction to the words that follow. 
These words are made emphatic by the combination of the infinitive and 
finite verb. De Wetto, according to his wont, regards it as an idiomatic 
■pleonasm Grotius translates the first phrase, non diuflehis ; the Eng ish 
Version, thou shah weep no more. (For the usage of this combination to 
express continued action, see the note on chap. vi. 9.) E wald adheres more 
closely to the form of the original by simple repetition of the verb (weinon 
weinen sollst du nicht, begnadigen begnadigen wird or dich). Cocceius 
retains the strict sense of the preterite ^5} as an appeal to their experience 
(cum audivit respondit tibi). This yields a good sense, but the other 
agrees better with the context. The particle of comparison has its usual 
sense before the infinitive, and is best represented by the English as. 
Lowth, on the authority of the Septuagint, inserts and changes ^ to 
reading the whole clause thus : when a holy people shall dwell in Zam 
when in Jerusalem thou shalt implore him with weeping . b or the foiin *P ; T 

see Gen. xliii. 29. . 7 , 

20. And the Lord will give you bread of affliction and water of oppression, 
and no more shall thy teachers hide themselves , and thine eyes shall see thy 
teachers. The first clause is conditionally construed by Calvin (ubl dederit), 
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Be I)ieu supposes them a< J ua “ hrevem ^ 

<r> 

their ^irituirrivlti “ b » 4 would not deprive them of 

bron'T Imf nnW +T, 6 ’ j 0r i a ? ^ occeius says, there should be a famine of 

S at’ i f 6 W ° rd 0f the Lord ( Amos wilL 11). From the use of 

*!;% “ tbe sense of . mn 0 an d corner, the reflexive verb has been variously 
SS?S“ K ™r« ^ % T* ( Montanlls )> and to be removed into a 
agreed how^ ^w°$’ ” " P m one ( J nnins). It is now commonly 
Wnfcnl Z + tbe , P Mmar y s6nse is that of covering, and that the 
Niphal means to hide one’s self. The Vulgate renders a sin<mlar 

word^T m *• i’ “l wkoh 14 f followed by Ewald, who explains the Hebrew 

m? inn Tifj” mi™ P6 ? lar H tbe roots with final ' n - ( See the note 

A X * ( ^ lns understood, the word must of course be applied to 

ff hin f elij as t] ? e ^ cat Packer of his people. Kimchi’s explanation of 
the word as meaning the early rain (which sense it has in Joel ii. 28, and 
perhaps in 1 s. Ixxxiv. 7) has been retained only by Calvin and Lowtk 
I he great majority of writers adhere, not only to the sense of teacher, hut 
to the plural import of the form, and understand the word as a designation 
or description of the prophets, with particular reference, as some suppose, 

ttie * r 1,ea PPcarance after a period of severe persecution or oppression. 
(See Ezek. xxxm. 22.) 1 

21. And thine ears shall hear a word from behind thee, saying, This is 
me way, walk ye in it, token ye turn to the right and when ye turn to the 
aft. ihe Beptuagint makes this the voice of seducers (rm tflotvna&vrw) • 
but it is evidently that of a faithful guide and monitor; according to the 
Kfibbms, the Bath Kol or mysterious echo which conducts and warns the 
righteous. Word is an idiomatic expression used where we should say 
one speaking. . Ihe direction oi the voice from behind is commonly ex¬ 
plained by saying,, that the image is borrowed from the practice of shepherds 
going behind their Hocks, or nurses behind children, to observe their 
motions. A much more natural solution is the one proposed by Henderson, 
to wit, that their guides were to be before them, but that when they declined 
from.the right way their backs would be turned to them, consequently the 
warning voice would be heard behind them. The meaning of the call is, 
this is the way which you have left, come back to it. Lowtk follows the 
Beptuagint, Targum, and Peshito, in making *3 a negative [turn not aside), 
wholly without necessity or warrant. Interpreters are commonly agreed 
that the particle is either conditional (if ye turn) or temporal (when ye turn) ; 
but the simplest construction seems to be that proposed by Hendewerk (for 
ye turn ox will turn to the right and to the left). As if'he had said, this 
warning will be necessary, for you will certainly depart at times from the 
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path of safety. This idea may, however, he considered as included or im¬ 
plied in the usual translation when. Calvin is singular in applying this 
clause, not to deviations from the right path, but to the emergencies of life 
in general: wherever you go, whichever way you turn, you shall hear this 
warning and directing voice. The verbs in the last clause are denved 
from nouns meaning the right and left hand. The peculiar form of the 
original is closely and even barbarously copied by Montanos (cum dextia- 
veritis et cum sinistraveritis). 13*D^n may be either an inaccurate ortho- 

graphy for WD*n, or derived from a synonymous root pK. . . 

22. And he shall defile (L e . treat as unclean) the covering of thy idols 
of silver and the case cf thy image of gold, thou shalt scatter them (oi abhm 
them) as an abominable thing. Away ! shalt thou say to it. The iemail- 
able alteration of the singular and plural, both in the nouns and verbs of 
this sentence, is retained in the translation. The sense of is de¬ 

termined by the analogy of 2 Kings xxiii. 8, 10, 18.. The gold and silver, 
both in Hebrew and English, may qualify either the image or the covering. 
The latter is more probable, because the covering would scarcely have been 
mentioned, if it had not been commonly of greater value than the body pi 
the idol. ^p£) and r03D strictly denote graven and molten images respec¬ 
tively, but are' constantly employed as poetical equivalents. The specific 
meaning given to Hip by the older writers, and by some of them dwelt upon 
with needless and disgusting particularity, is rejected by Ewald, who makes 
it synonymous with in Job vi. 7, meaning loathsomeness or. anything 
loathsome. He also connects OPTO with the noun in Hum. xL 20, and 
renders it abhor. The common meaning scatter is appropriate, however, 
and is here recommended by its application to the dust or fragments of the 
golden calf in Exod, xxxii. 20. 

28. And he shall give the rain of thy seed (i. e . the rain necessary to its 
growth), with which thou shalt sow the ground, and bread, the produce of 
the ground, and it shall be fat and rich ; thy cattle shall feed that day in an 
enlarged pasture. Rosenmuller calls this a description of the. golden age, 
and cites a parallel from Yirgil. He even mentions, as a trait in the de¬ 
scription, fruges nullo cultu enatw, wiiereas the very next words imply 
laborious cultivation. J. D. Michaelis supposes the resumption of tillage 
in the last years of Hezekiah to be here predicted. Henderson explains it 
as a promise of increased fertility after the return from exile. All these 
applications appear too exclusive. The text contains a promise of increased 
prosperity after a season of privation, and was often verified.^ That 
which usually has the sense of lamb, is ever used in that ot pasture, is 
denied by Hengstenberg (on Ps. xxxvii. 20, and Ixv. 14). But the latter 
meaning seems to be absolutely necessary here, and is accordingly assumed 
by all interpreters. The passive participle 3mi seems to imply, not only 
that the pastures should be wide, but they had once been narrow, 

24. And the oxen and the asses working the ground shall eat salted pro- 
vender which has been winnowed (literally, which one winnows) with the sieve 
and fan. The meaning evidently is that the domesticated animals shall 
fare as well as men in other times. The word ear, used in the English 

Version, is an obsolete derivative of the Latin aro to plough. ^Pp 
properly means fermented mixture. The first word is commonly supposed 
to denote here a mixture of different kinds of grain, and the other a season¬ 
ing of salt or acid herbs, peculiarly grateful to the stomachs of cattle. 
Lowth translates the whole phrase well-fermented maslin, which is retained 
by Barnes, while Henderson has salted provender. J. IX Michaelis sup- 
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poses tlae grain to be bere described as twice winnowed; but the imple¬ 
ments mentioned were probably employed in one and the same process. 
Augusti: thrown to them (vorgeworfen) with the shovel and the fan. 

25. And there shall be, on every high mountain, and on every elevated 
hill, channels, streams of waters, in the day of great slaughter, in the falling 
of towers (or when towers fall), J. D. Michaelis connects this with what 
goes before, and understands it as a description of the height to which 
agriculture would be carried, by means of artificial irrigation, after the over¬ 
throw of the Assyrians. Grotius regards it as a promise of abundant rains. 
Clericus calls this a gratuitous conjecture, but immediately proceeds to con¬ 
nect the verse with the figures of ver. 88, and to explain it as referring to 
the water-courses which it would be necessary to open, in order to purify 
the ground from the effects of such a slaughter. To this, much more justly 
than to Grotius’s interpretation, we may apply the words of Clericus him¬ 
self in another place, prastat iacere quam hariolari. He also arbitrarily 

gives the sense of from. The simple meaning seems to be that water 
shall flow where it never flowed before, a common figure in the Prophets 
for a great change, and especially a change for the better. The same sense 
is no doubt to be attached to the previous descriptions of abundance and 

fertility. In allusion to the etymology of Lowth poetically renders 
it disparting rills. For Clericus reads and understands it 

as descriptive of the Assyrians, qui magnifies se efferebant. J. D. Michaelis 
makes the same application, and translates the word Grossprecher. A similar 
reading is implied in the versions of Aquila and Symmaehus (fizyaXwo/us- 
vovc). Lowth has the mighty in imitation of the Targum (pi'il'i). Calvin 
applies in its usual sense, to Babylon. Hitzig infers from the use 

of the word iOD, that the towers meant are living towers, i. e. the Assyrian 
chiefs. Knobel applies 1 to the slaughter of the Jews themselves, and 
understands by towers their fortifications, of which there would be no further 
need in the happy period here foretold. The words are referred by some 
of the Jewish writers to the days of the Messiah j by Yitringa, with a three¬ 
fold application, to the times of the Maccabees, of Constantine, and of the 
seventh Apocalyptic period; by Gill, to the slaughter of the antichristian 
kings described in Rev. xix. 17-21. The diversity and arbitrary nature of 
these explanations shew that there are no sufficient data in the text itself 
for any such specific and exclusive application. All that can certainly be 
gathered from the words is, that a period of war and carnage should be fol¬ 
lowed by one of abundance and prosperity. 

26. And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light 
of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the day of Jehovah's 
binding up the breach of his people, and the stroke of his wound he will heal. 
Instead of the usual words for sun and moon, we have here two poetical 
expressions, one denoting heat and the other white. Lowth renders one 
simply moon, but the other meridian sun. Augusti has pale moon and 
burning sun. (Ewald, das bleiche Mondlicht und das Gutlicht.) Lowth 
pronounces the words as the light of seven days to be “ a manifest gloss, 
taken in from the margin; it is not in most of the copies of the LXX.; it 
interrupts the rhythmical construction, and obscures the sense by a false or 
at least an unnecessary interpretation.” This sentence is remarkable as 
furnishing the model, upon which the textual criticism of the modem 
Germans, with respect to glosses, seems to have been moulded. We have 
here the usual supposition of a transfer from the margin, the usual appeal 
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to some defective ancient version, the usual complaint of interrupted rhythm, 
and the usual alternative of needless or erroneous explanation. The liber¬ 
ties which Lowth took with the text, in pursuance of a false but favourite 
hypothesis, have led, by a legitimate but unforeseen application of his prin¬ 
ciples, to results from which he would himself have undoubtedly recoiled. 
As to the history of this particular criticism, it is approved by Gesenius 
and Hitzig, but rejected by Ewald, and Umbreit, who observes that the 
addition of these words was necessary to explain the previous words as not 
describing seven suns, but the light of one sun upon seven days. Maimo- 
nides supposes an allusion to the seven days of the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple. The Targum, still more strangely, multiplies the seven twice into 
itself and reads, three hundred and forty-three days, a conceit no doubt 
founded upon some cabalistic superstition. Grotius explains the figures of 
this verse as denoting joy, and quotes as a classical parallel, ipse mild visus 
puhhrior ire dies, to which Vitringa adds, gratior it dies et soles melius 
nitent It is plain, however, that the Prophet’s language is designed, not 
merely to express great joy, but to describe a change in the face of nature, 
as an emblem of some great revolution in the state of society (Compare 
chap. xiii. 10, 18). It is therefore another item added to the catalogue of 
previous similes or comparisons, all denoting the same thing, yet shewing 
by their very diversity that they denote it only in a tropical or figurative 
manner. Hendewerk ironically censures Hengstenberg for not including 
the improved feed of oxen and asses among the attributes of the Messiah’s 
reign. But the real inconsistency is on the part of those who understand 
ver. 24 in its strictest sense, and yet explain the verse before us as a mere 
poetical description or imaginative anticipation. The remark of J. D. 
Michaelis upon this point may be quoted as characteristic of his mind and 
manner. “ This is not to be literally taken, for it would be very incon¬ 
venient to us, if it were as bright by night as it is now by day when the sun 
shines; and if the sun should shine seven times brighter than now, we must be 
blinded.’ 5 According to Gesenius, the wounds referred to in the last clause 
are the wounds inflicted by false teachers ; but there seems to be no reason 
for restricting the import of the terms as descriptive of suffering in general. 

27. Behold, the name of Jehovah cometh from afar , burning Ms anger, and 
heavy the ascent (of smoke): his lips are full of wrath, and his tongue as a 
devouring fire. Koppe begins a new division here without necessity. By 
the name of Jehovah we are not simply to understand Jehovah himself, but 
Jehovah as revealed in word or act, and therefore glorious. (Grotius: 
Deus omni laude dignissimus.) According to Raymund Martini, the ex¬ 
pression was applied by the old Jews to the Messiah. Gill thinks it may 
denote the angel w r ho destroyed Sennacherib’s army. J. D. Michaelis takes 
the name in its strict sense, and translates the verb erschallet (the name of 
Jehovah sounds or echoes from afar), pirnp is by some referred to time, 
but the proper local sense is more appropriate. Clericus alone translates 
Ms face (ardens facies ejus). The English Version makes agree 
with and supplies a preposition before iSK ( burning with his anger.) 
Others supply the preposition before 183 (with his burning anger). Others 
make the clause an independent proposition {burning is his anger). Ewald 
adopts a construction similar to that of the ablative absolute in Latin (his 
anger burning). Augusta supposes the next words to mean, he makes the 
burden heavy, which implies a change of text, at least as to the pointing. 
Most of the late interpreters explain HKTO as synonymous with 
meaning strictly the ascent of smoke or flame, and by metonymy the smoke 
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or flame itself. (Compare tlie notes on chap. ix. 18, 19.) Barnes: the 
flame is heavy. Henderson: dense is the smoke. Hendewerk has Bauch - 
sdule (column of smoke), Umbreit aufstiegender Brand (ascending fire or 
conflagration). Ewald and Knobel have reverted to the primary meaning, 
ascent or elevation. The former has gewaltiger Erhebung; the latter, heavy 
(i. e, slow) is the rising of Jehovah in the distance. (E colamp adius under¬ 
stands by lips and tongue the sentence pronounced by the Messiah on his 
enemies : but the words are to be strictly understood as traits in the pro¬ 
phetic picture of this terrible epiphany. 

28. And his breath (or spirit), like an overflowing stream, shall divide as 
far as the neck, to sift the nations in the sieve of falsehood, and a misleading 
bridle on the jaws of the people. There are here three metaphors employed 
to express the same general idea, those of a flood, a sieve, and a bridle. 
Umbreit is singular in putting a favourable meaning on the last two, as 
implying that the nations should be purged, not destroyed, by sifting ; and 
that when they thought themselves misled, they should be brought into the 
right path by a way they knew not. This is far less natural than the com¬ 
mon explanation of the whole verse as a threatening against Jehovah’s ene¬ 
mies. Grotius renders rvn anger, Luther and the English Version breath ; 
but there is no sufficient reason for excluding an allusion to the Holy Spirit 
as a personal agent. Junius makes n>fJT a preterite, in accordance with Ms 
notion that the whole verse has respect to the Assyrian oppression of the 
tributary nations. The verb means strictly to divide into halves, and is here 
explained by the English Version in the sense of reaching to the midst; but 
most interpreters adopt the explanation of Vatablus, that the water, rising 
to the neck, divides the body into two unequal parts. The metaphor itself, 
as in chap. viii. 8, denotes extreme danger. The phrase 8)6? HiDJ is am¬ 
biguous. It may either mean the sieve of falsehood (Clericus, cribro men- 
dacii) or of wickedness in general, i. e. the instrument by which the wicked, 
and especially the false, are to be punished ; or the sieve of ruin, pointing 
out the issue of the process, as the other version does the object upon which 
it acts. This last sense is attained, in a different way, by Calvin, who ex¬ 
plains the words to mean in a useless (or worthless) sieve, i. e. according to 
Gill’s paraphrase, “ they were to be sifted, not with a good and profitable 
sieve, which retains the corn and shakes out the chaff, or so as to have some 
taken out and spared, but with a sieve that lets all through, and so be 
brought to nothing, as the Vulgate Latin Version (in nihilum)A Barnes’s 
translation of this clause is, to toss the nations with the winnowing shovel of 
perdition. n£ttn ; is noted by Gesenius and Knobel as a Chaldee form, but 
neither of them seems to regard it as a proof that the passage is later than 
the time of Isaiah. The construction of this verb with !£p is regarded by 
some writers as an instance of zeugma. Others supply the verb to put, 
others the substantive verb to be, or there shall be, as in the English Version. 
The connection is in any case too plain to be mistaken. The last clause is 
paraphrased by Luther as denoting that Jehovah would drive the nations 
hither and thither (bin und her treibe). Most interpreters prefer the more 
specific sense of leading astray, or in the wrong direction, with particular 
allusion, as J. D. Michaelis supposes, to the fact that Sennacherib was 
misled by a false report respecting Tirhakah, the king of Ethiopia. The 
equestrian allusion in the text has nowhere, perhaps, been so fully carried 
out as in the old French Version, qui lesfera trotter d travers champs. 

29. The song (or singing) shall be to you (i. e. your' song shall be) like 
the night of the consecration of a feast, and joy of heart (i. e . your joy shall 
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be) like (that of) one matching with the pipe (or flute) to go into the moun¬ 
tain of Jehovah , to the Rock of Israel The night may be particularly men¬ 
tioned in the first clause, either because all the Mosaic festivals began in 
the evening, or with special allusion to the Passover, which is described in 
the law (Exod. xii. 42) as a night to he much observed unto the Lord, as that 
night of the Lord to he observed of all the children of Israel in their genera¬ 
tions. By BHprin we are probably to understand the whole celebration of 
the feast, and not the mere proclaiming of it, as expressed by Lowth and 
Barnes. This verse gives an interesting glimpse of ancient usage as to the 
visitation of the temple at the greater yearly festivals. The Rock of Israel 
is not mount Zion or Moriah, but Jehovah himself, to whose presence they 
resorted, as appears from 2 Samuel xxiii. 8. 

80. And Jehovah shall cause to he heard the majesty of his voice, and the 

descent of his arm shall he cause to he seen, with indignation of anger and a 
flame of devouring fire, scattering, and rain, and hailstones (literally stone of 
hail). There is no more need of explaining Jehovah’s voice to he thunder 
than there is of explaining the stroke of his arm to be lightning, both which 
explanations are in fact given by Knobel. The image presented is that of 
a theophany, in which storm and tempest are only accompanying circum¬ 
stances. nm may be either a derivative of 013, to rest, or ot to 
descend , although the latter is more probably itself derived from the noun. 
Lowth’s translation of (with wrath indignant) is neither so exact nor 

so impressive as the literal version.. is rendered by the older writers 
as an abstract noun from to scatter; by Bosenmuller and Knobel as a 
poetical description of the winds as scatterers; but by Gesenius from the 
Chaldee and Arabic analogy, as meaning a violent or driving rain, 

81. For at the voice of Jehovah shall Assyria (or the Assyrian) he broken, 
with the rod shall he smite. The IP before Pip may denote either the time 
or the cause of the effect described, and may accordingly be rendered 
either at or by. The first may be preferred as more comprehensive, and 
as really including the other. Hfin originally means to be broken, and is so 
used in chap. vii. 8 above; but it is commonly applied, in a figurative 
sense, to the breaking of the spirit or courage by the alarm. Here some 
translate it, beaten down, as in the English version, others frightened or 
confounded, as in Luther’s (erschrecken). There are two constructions of the 
last clause, one continuing Assyria as the subject of the verb, the other re¬ 
ferring it to Jehovah , Forerius amends the text by reading in the 
passive (lie shall be smitten), which gratuitous suggestion is adopted by 
Lathe and Koppe. Lowth, not content with supplying the relative before 

inserts it in the text, on the authority of Seeker’s conjecture that it 
may have dropped out (forte excidit). The past form given to the verb, not 
only in the English version (mote), but by Hitzig (schliig), seems entirely 
unauthorized by usage or the context. Ewald, less violently, reads it as 
a present (schlagt) ; but even if Assyria be the subject of the clause, it is 
clear that the Prophet speaks of her oppressions as being, in whole or in 
part, still future to his own perceptions. A much less simple and success¬ 
ful method of accounting for the future is by making the verb mean that 
Assyria was ready or about to smite, with Lowth and Yitringa (virya per cm- 
sums). But by far the most natural construction of the clause is that 
which supplies nothing and adheres_ to the strict sense of the future, by con¬ 
necting n§i, not with blit ninj, Both which are mentioned in the 

other clause. Gesenius, although right in this respect, mars the beautiful 
simplicity of the construction, by gratuitously introducing when at the be- 
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ginning of ^ the first clause, and then at the beginning of the second. No 
less objectionable, on the score of taste, is the use of yea or yes, as an equi¬ 
valent to *5, by Be Wette and Ewald. Knobel’s translation of the same 
word by then is as arbitrary here as in chap. vii. 9, the only authority to 
which he appeals.^ The express mention of Assyria in this verse, though 
it does not prove it to have been from the beginning the specific subject of 
the prophecy, does shew that it was a conspicuous object in Isaiah’s view, 
as an example both of danger and deliverance, and that at this point he 
concentrates his prophetic vision on this object as a signal illustration of 
the general truths which he has been announcing. 

82. And every passage of the rod of doom, which Jehovah will lay (or 
cause to rest) upon him, shall he with tahrets and harps, and with fights of 
shaking it is fought therein* There is the same diversity of judgment hero 
as in the foregoing verse, with respect to the question whether the rod 
mentioned in the first clause is the rod which the Assyrian melded, or the 
rod which smote himself. On the former supposition, the sense would seem 
to be, that in every place through which the rod of the oppressor had before 
passed, there should now be heard the sound of joyful music. This con¬ 
struction not only involves the necessity of supplying in before the first 
noun, but leaves the words, which Jehovah will lay upon him, either un¬ 
meaning or irrelevant, or at least far less appropriate than if the reference 
be to Jehovah’s judgments on Assyria, which is further recommended by 
the reasons above given for applying the last words of ver. 81 to the same 
catastrophe. Assuming, therefore, that the clause before us was likewise 
intended to be so applied, the sense would seem to be that every passage 
of Jehovah’s rod (i. e. every stroke which passes from it to the object) will 
be hailed by those whom the Assyrian had oppressed, with joy and exulta¬ 
tion. It is an ingenious suggestion of Henderson, though scarcely justi¬ 
fied by Hebrew usage, that is here employed in the peculiar acceptation 

of the English pass , as used to denote a push or thrust in fencing. This 
combination, however, is not needed to justify his version (stroke). For 
rnD-ID, Clericus reads fflp-lD or '’©•ID (supplied), on the ground of which 
conjecture, and the authority of one or two manuscripts, Lowth amends the 
text, and translates accordingly (the rod of correction). In like manner, 
J, B. Michaelis, in his German Version (strafenden Stab). None of the 
later writers seem to have retained this needless emendation. The common 
version, grounded staff, is almost unintelligible. It may have some connec¬ 
tion with Calvin’s explanation of the Hebrew phrase as meaning, a staff 
grounded, that is, firmly planted, in the object smitten, or as J. B. Michaelis 
(in his Notes) has it, well laid on (recht vest mid stark anf den Riicken 
geleget). This, to use a favourite expression of the great Reformer, seems 
both forced and frigid. It is now very generally agreed that HJp-ID denotes 
the divine determination or decree, and that the whole phrase means the rod 
appointed by him, or to put it in a form at once exact and poetical, the rod of 
destiny or doom,. Umbreit attaches to the words the specific sense of long 
since determined (Iantg verhangle), which is not in the original. The tabrets 
and harps are not here named as the ordinary military music (Gill), nor as 
the sacred music which on particular occasions was connected with the 
march of armies (2 Chron. xx. 21, 22). Nor is the meaning that Jehovah 
would overcome the enemy as if in sport or like a merry-making (Grotius), 
which is inconsistent with the words that follow, battles of shaking , i. e. 
agitating or tumultuous battles, or as some explain the words, convulsive, 
struggling conflicts. The true sense seems to be, that every stroke would 
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be attended with rejoicing on the part of the spectators, and especially 

of those who had been subject to oppression. Mf? ma J a ^- ee w * ttL 
nin? as an active or deponent verb, or be construed impersonally as by 
Ewald (whd gekampft). The keri (D?) must of course mean with them, i.e. 
the Assyrians. The kethib (fl?) is commonly explained to mean with her, 
i.e. Assyria, considered as a country. But Ewald takes it to mean tlwe, 
or literally in it, i.e . in the Holy Land. This, if we make the verb im¬ 
personal, is natural enough, except that it assumes an antecedent not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in the context. Be this as it may, the general sense is 
plain, to wit, that God would violently overthrow Assyria. 

88 . For arranged since yesterday is Tophet; even it for tke king is pre- 
pa ted ; lie has deepened, he lias widened (if) ; its pile fire and wood in 
plenty ; the breath of Jehovah, like a stream of brimstone, kindles it. It is 
universally agreed that the destruction of the Assyrian king is here described 
as a burning of his body at a stake, or on a funeral-pile. But whether 
the king mentioned be an individual king or an ideal representative of all, and 
whether this is a mere figurative representation of his temporal destruction 
or a premonition of his doom hereafter, are disputed questions. Tophet is 
well known to have been the name of a place in the valley of Hinnom 
where children were sacrificed to Moloch, and on that account afterwaids 
defiled by the deposit of the filth of the city, to consume which, constant 
fires were maintained. Hence, by a natural association, Tophet, as well as 
the more general name, Valley of Hinnom, was applied by the later Jews 
to the place of future torment. The Chaldee paraphrase of this verse 
renders nr>SR by Wna. The name Tophet has been commonly derived from 
to spit upon, as an expression of abhorrence; but Gesenius derives it 
from the Persian to bum, with which he also connects ^anrsiv, as 

originally meaning to burn and secondarily to bury. If this be the correct 
etymology of n|)h 5 it denotes a place of burning in the general, and was only 
applied to the spot before mentioned by way of eminence, in allusion either 
to the sacrificial or the purgatorial fires there maintained, or both. On this 
hypothesis, it would be altogether natural to understand the word here in an 
indefinite or generic sense, as meaning a place of burning, such as a stake 
or a funeral pile, and it is so explained accordingly by Gesenius (Brand- 
statte), Ewald (Scheiterhaufen), and other late interpreters. The question 
whether it is here used to describe the place of future torments, or as a mere 
poetical description of the temporal destruction of the king of Assyria, is the 
less important, as the language must in either case be figurative, and can 
teach us nothing therefore as to the real circumstances either of the first or 
second death. Considering, however, the appalling grandeur of the images 
presented, and our Saviour’s use of similar expressions to describe the place 
of everlasting punishment, and also the certainty deducible from other scrip¬ 
tures, that a wicked king destroyed in the act of fighting against God must be 
punished in the other world as well as this, we need not hesitate to understand 
the passage as at least including a denunciation of eternal^misery, although 
the general idea which the figures were intended to express is that of sudden, 
terrible destruction. As the phrase has been variously explained to 

mean long ago , and just now or a little while ago , it is best to retain the 
original expression with Calvin (ab hestemo) and Umbreit (von gestern 
her). The old Jews have a curious tradition that hell was made on the 
second day of the creation, or tb$ first that had a yesterday, for which 
reason God pronounced no blessing on it. The verbs and ^mn must 
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be either construed with Jehovah or indefinitely. nvfl? means the whole 
cncum eience and area of the place of burning. Gesenius connects it with 

e oregomg verbs to make the structure of the sentence more symmetrical 
(deep and wide is its pile—fire and wood in plenty); but Hitzig vindicates 

e asoretic mterpunetion on the ground that the foregoing verbs cannot 
be applied to the pile, and that the following proposition would in that 
case have no predicate. For a similar expression he refers to Jer. xxiv. 2. 
Lowth connects with and renders it a fiery pyre, which Barnes 

has altered to a pyre for the flame, both overlooking the pronominal suffix. 
Augustx takes the final H as a suffix (his Tophet) ; but it is commonly re- 
gmded as a paragogic letter or a mere euphonic variation of the usual form 
J. D. Michaelis, however, thinks that if the present reading is the 
rue one, it must be a verb meaning thou At alt be deceived , another allusion 
to the false report about the Ethiopians. Be Wette renders at the begin¬ 
ning yea ; but it has really its proper sense of /or, became, connecting this 
veise, either with the one immediately before it, or with the remoter context. 
Iinobel supposes that the images of this verse were selected because the 
burning of the dead was foreign from the Jewish customs and abhorrent to 
their feelings. According to CJericus, the Tophet of this verse was a place 
oi burning really prepared by Hezekiah for the bodies of the slain Assyrians, 
but entirely distinct from the Tophet near Jerusalem. Luther by rendering 
it pit (die Grube), and J. B. Michaelis churchyard (Kirchhof), destroy its 
connection with the real Tophet, and with the ideas of fire and burning. 

CHAPTER XXXT. 

Reliance upon Egypt is distrust of God, who will avenge himself by 
destroying both the helper and the helped, vers. 1-8. His determination and 
ability to save those who confide in his protection are expressed by two 
comparisons, vers. 4, 5. The people are therefore invited to return to him, 
from every false dependence, human or idolatrous, as they will be constrained 
to do with shame, when they shall witness the destruction of their enemies 
by the resistless fire of his wrath, vers. 6-9. 

Hitzig assumes an interval, though not a very long one, between this 
and the preceding chapter. To most interpreters-'and readers, it seems to 
be a direct continuation, or at most a repetition, of the threatenings and 
reproofs which had just been uttered. 

1. Woe. to those going down to Egypt for help , and on horses they lean 
(or rely) and trust in cavalry , because it is numerous, and in horse¬ 
men, because they are very strong, and they look not to the Holy One of 
Israel, and Jelwvah they seek not. The abundance of horses in Egypt is 
attested, not only in other parts of Scripture, but by profane writers. 
Homer describes Thebes as having a hundred gates, out of each of w T hich 
two hundred warriors went forth with chariots and horses. Biodorus speaks 
of the whole country between Thebes and Memphis as filled with royal 
stables. The horses of Solomon are expressly said to have been brought 
out of Egypt. This kind of military force was more highly valued, in com¬ 
parison with infantry, by the ancients than the modems, and especially by 
those who, like the Hebrews, were almost entirely deprived of it themselves. 
Hence their reliance upon foreign aid is frequently identified with confidence 
in horses, and contrasted with simple trust in God (Ps. xx. 8). Most 
interpreters give here its usual sense of chariot , put collectively for 
chariots; but as such a use of the singular between two plurals would be 
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somewhat unnatural, it may be taken in the sense which we have seen it to 
have in chap. xxi. 7. To seek Jehovah is not merely to consult him, but to 
seek his aid, resort to him, implying the strongest confidence. For the 
meaning of the phrase look to, see the note on chap. xvii. 8. . 

2. And (yet) he too is wise, and brings evil, and his tvords he removes not, 
and he rises up against the house of evil-doers, and against the help of the 
workers of iniquity. The adversative yet is required by our idiom in this 
connection, but is not expressed by D|, which has its usual sense of too or 
also, implying a comparison with the Egyptians, upon whose wisdom, as 
well as strength, the Jews may have relied, or with the Jews themselves, 
who no doubt reckoned it a masterpiece of wisdom to secure such power¬ 
ful assistance. The comparison may he explained as comprehending both. 
God was as wise as the Egyptians, and ought therefore to have been con¬ 
sulted : he was as wise as the Jews, and could therefore thwart their boasted 
policy. There is not only a meiosis in this sentence, but an obvious irony ^ 
There is no need of supposing, with Yitringa, that the wisdom, either of 
Egypt or of Israel, is here denied, excepting in comparison with that of 
God. The translation of the verbs as futures is arbitrary. Ewald refers 
to previous threatenings, which is hardly justified by usage. Tprq in 
this connection, seems to have the sense of withdrawing or revoking; as in 
Josh. xi. 15, it denotes a practical revocation by neglecting to fulfil. The 
house of evil-doers is their family or race (chap. i. 4), here applied to the 
unbelieving Jews. The Egyptians are called their help , and both are 
threatened with destruction. To rise up is to shew one’s self, address one’s 
self to action, and implies a state of previous forbearance or neglect. 

8. And Egypt (is) man and not God, and their horses flesh and not spirit ; 
and Jehovah shall stretch out his hand, and the helper shall stumble, and the 
helped fall, and together all of them shall cease (or be destroyed). This 
verse repeats the contrast between human and divine aid, and the .threat¬ 
ening that the unbelievers and their foreign helpers should be involved in 
the same destruction. The antithesis of flesh and spirit, like that of God 
and man, is not metaphysical but rhetorical, and is intended simply to 
express extreme dissimilitude or inequality. Beliance upon Egypt is 
again sarcastically represented as reliance upon horses, and as such opposed 
to confidence in God. As Egypt here means the Egyptians, it is after¬ 
wards referred to as a plural. Stumble and fall are here poetical equivalents, 

4. For thus said Jehovah unto me, As a lion growls, and a young lion, 
over his prey,'against whom a multitude of shepherds is called forth, at 
their voice he is not frightened, and at their noise he is not humbled, so will 
Jehovah of hosts come down, to fight upon mount Zion and upon her hill . 
This is still another form of the same contrast. The comparison is a 
favourite one with Homer, and occurs in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, in 
terms almost identical. Growl is to he preferred to roar, not only for the 
reason given by Bochart, that the lion roars before, not after it has seized 
its prey, but because run more properly denotes a suppressed or feeble 
sound. is literally fulness, and is rendered by Mqntamis plenitudine. 
Other less natural constructions of the second clause are: when a multitude 
is called; who (token) a multitude is called, &c. Some read and 

translate if either cries or meets. Most interpreters have, for mount Zion , 
in which sense W is used with elsewhere. But as itself, with 
this-same preposition, means to fight against in chap. xxix. 7, Hitzig and 
Hendewerk regard this as a threatening that God will take part with the 
Assyrians against Jerusalem, the promise of deliverance beginning with the 
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next verse. Ewald supposes V to be used in allusion to tlie name 
(the Lord of hosts will be present in the host ) and gives ^ the sense 
of over or upon (fiber), which may either indicate .the place or the subject 
of the contest. By supposing the particle to mean concerning , we can 
explain its use both in a hostile and a favourable sense. The at the 
beginning of this verse introduces the ground or reason of the declaration 
that the seeking of foreign aid was both unlawful and unnecessary. The 
hill is by some supposed to be Moriah, as an appendage of mount Zion; 
but it may just as well be simply parallel to mountain, the mountain of 
Zion and the hill thereof. The feminine suffix refers not to in but to }1 4 ¥. 

5. As birds flying (over or around their nests), so will Jehovah cover 

over (or protect) Jerusalem, cover and rescue, pass over and save. Accord¬ 
ing to Iiitzig, it is not Jehovah but Jerusalem that is here compared to 
fluttering birds. But, as Hendewerk properly objects, rriDp r means flying, 
and is inapplicable to young birds in the nest. The feminine niSJJ also 
indicates a reference to the care of mothers for their young. Gesenius 
follows Kimchi in explaining and as unusual forms of the in¬ 

finitive ; but Ewald and Iiitzig regard this as an instance of the idiomatic 
combination of infinitive and finite forms. Hp| is the verb used to denote 
the passing over of the houses in Egypt by the destroying angel (hence 
npg, passover ), to which there may be an allusion here. There is at least 
no ground for making the verb, in either case, mean to cover (Yitringa) or 
to leap forward (Lowth). To pass over, in the sense of sparing, is appro¬ 
priate in both. 

6. Since you need no protection but-Jehovah’s, therefore, return unto 

him from whom (or with respect to %vhom) the children of Israel have deeply 
revolted (literally, have deepened revolt). The last words may also be read, 
from whom they (L e. men indefinitely) have deeply revolted , 0 ye children 
of Israel. The substitution of the second person for the third, in the 
ancient versions, and by Barnes (ye have revolted), is wholly arbitrary. 
Some explain to ,mean according as or in proportion as, which seems 

to be a forced construction. The syntax may be solved, either by suppos- 

. ing to him to be understood and giving the sense of with respect to 
whom, or by assuming that, as both these ideas could be expressed by this 
one phrase, it was put but once in order to avoid the tautology. Deep 
maybe here used to convey the specific idea of debasement, or the more 
general one of distance, or still more generally, as a mere intensive, like 
our common phrases deeply grieved or deeply injured. The analogy of 
chap. xxix. 15, however, would suggest the idea of deep contrivance or 
design, which is equally appropriate. 

7. This acknowledgment you will be constrained to make sooner or 
later. For in that day (of miraculous deliverance) they shall reject (cast 
away with contempt), a man (i. e. each) his idols of silver and his idols of 
gold, which your sinful hands have made for you , or, which your own hands 
have made for you.as sin, i.e. as an occasion and a means of sin. In like 
manner the golden calves are called the sin of Israel (Dent. ix. 21; Amos 
viii. 14). The construction which makes sin a qualifying epithet of hands, 
is preferred by Hendewerk and some older writers, but is not so natural 
as that which makes the former denote the object or effect of the action. 
For the true construction of his silver and Ms gold, see the note on chap, 
ii. 20. For the same enallage of person, in a similar connection, see chap, 
i. 29. Trust in idols and reliance upon human helpers are here, and often 
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elsewhere, put together, as identical in principle, and closely connected in 
the experience of ancient Israel. (See the notes on chap. ii. 8, 22.) 

8. This future abandonment of all false confidences: is described as 

springing from the demonstration of Jehovah’s •willingness and power to 
save. And Assyria shall fall by no mans sword, and rio mortal's sword 
shall devour him , and he shall flee from before the sword, and his young men 
(or chosen warriors ) shall become tributary (literally, tribf.de ). and 

DniSTSf^ are commonly explained as emphatic compounds, like fS ^ ^ in- 
chap. x. 15, implying not mere negation but contrariety, something in¬ 
finitely more than man. In such a comparison, the .- antithesis of mighty 
man and mean man seems so entirely out of place, that it is best to explain 

and CHK, according to the ordinary principle of parallelism, as equi¬ 
valents. In either ease, the terms are universal and exclusive. For47, a 
few manuscripts and one of the earliest editions read *^7, not from the sword , 
i. e. he shall flee when no man pursueth (Prov. xxviii. 1), But the 
pleonastic dative after verbs of motion is a common Hebrew idiom. 
Yitiinga and others derive DD from ODD to melt, and explain the whole 
phrase to mean, shall he melted , i. e. either dispersed or overcome with fear. 
But in every other case the expression means to become tributary, with a 
special reference to the rendering of service to a superior. The objection 
that the prophecy, as thus explained, was not fulfilled, proceeds upon the 
false assumption"that it refers exclusively to the overthrow of Sennacherib’s 
host, whereas it describes the decline and fall of the Assyrian power after 
that catastrophe. 

9. And Ms rock (i . e. his strength) from fear shall pass away, and- his 

chiefs shall be afraid of a standard (or signal* as denoting the presence of 
the enemy), saith Jehovah , to whom time is a fire in Zion and a furnace in 
Jerusalem. Besides the version above s given of the first clause, which is 
that of (f^Sgtudo transibit), there are two constructions, also ancient, 

between whicli modem writers are divided. Kimchi explains the words to 
mean, that in his flight he should pass by the strongholds on his own 
frontier, where he might have taken refuge. Grotins quotes in illustration 
the Latin proverb, fugit ultra casam . Hendewerk modifies this explanation 
by supposing.caverns in the hills to be referred to, as customary places of 
concealment. The other construction is proposed by Aben Ezra: he shall 
pass (not by but) to his stronghold, i. e. as Calvin understands it, Nineveh. 
Neither of these,explanations seems^so obvious and simple as the one just 
given. Lowth arbitrarily translates 1D3p at his flight. Zwingie applied this 
clause to the cowardly desertion of the standards. The last clause, accord¬ 
ing to Piscator, means, whose hearth is in Jerusalem , or as Gill expresses 
it, who keeps house there , and therefore will defend it. But this use of fire 
md furnace is not only foreign from the usage of the Scriptures, but from 
the habits of the orientals, who . have no such association of ideas between 
hearth and home. The true explanation of the clause seems to be that 
which supposes an allusion both to the sacred fire on the altar, and to the 
consuming lire of God’s presence, whose' altar flames in Zion and whose 
wrath shall thence flame to destroy his enemies. Compare the explanation 
of the mystical name Ariel in the note on chap. xxix. 1. 




